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npHE  sadden  appearance  of  the  Airabs  on  the  scene  of  human 
-^  affairs  immediately  after  the  decease  of  Mahomet^  the 
rapid  expansion  of  their  power,  the  brilliant  and  fugitive 
bloom  of  civilisation  which  embellished  their  dominion,  and  the 
abrupt  collapse  of  their  empire,  are  events  in  history  without 
a.paraDeL  The  reason  of  this  surprising  and  sudden  efflo- 
rescence of  national  character  has  only  been  adequately  ex- 
Elained  by  the  writers  of  our  times,  whose  works  are  now 
efore  us.  An  imaginary  creative  and  exciting  power  had 
been  supposed  to  reside  in  the  religion  of  the  Arabian  Pro- 
phet, but  modem  criticism  has  shown  from  the  state  of  the 
Arab  mind  and  character  in  the  period  antecedent  to  the 
vol.  cxxiv.  no.  ccliii.  b 
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coming  of  Mahomet,  that  the  race  was  fully  prepared  for 
its  mission,  as  soon  as  some  principle  should  unite  in  one 
nationality  the  straggling  and  divided  tribes  of  the  peninsula. 
That  principle  was  provided  by  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  Arabs  grasped  its  political  significance  with  marvellous 
rapidity^  .although  then^  as  now,  the  most  sceptical  and  in- 
credulous of  mankind^  and  caring  little  for  the  faith  of  Islam 
except  in  so  far  as  it  led  to  conquest  and  dominion.  The  re- 
searches of  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  have  rendered  an  inesti- 
mable service  in  revealing  this  pre-Mohammedan  state  of 
Arabia ;  and  the  condition  of  the  Arab  race  before  the  coming 
of  Mahomet  is  described  in  his  pages  with  a  clearness  and 
fidelity  of  detail  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  are 
farther  indebted  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  materials  we  are 
now  about  to  use^  to  the  great  and  admirable  work  of  Dr. 
Sprenger,  who  has  thrown  an  entirely  new  light  upon  the 
character  of  Mahomet  and  the  sources  of  his  religion,  derived 
from  the  closest  study  of  the  subject  in  the  East. 

The  Arabs  had  attained,  in  spite  of  their  predatory  habits 
and  their  internecine  wars,  to  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  for 
so  nomadic  and  barbarous  a  race.  The  growth  of  a  language 
afibrds  strong  evidence  of  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  a 
people,  and  its  poetry  is  a  trustworthy  record  of  its  favourite 
passions  and  pursuits.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the  Arab 
language  in  fall  perfection,  endowed  witli  such  perfect  flexi- 
bility,  capacity,  and  richness  of  vocabulary  that  it  has  not 
suff^^  any  perceptible  change  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  has  thus  never  exhibited  the  slightest  trace  of  either 
infancy  or  decrepitude,  is  in  itself  a  unique  fact  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  The  poems  of  the  Moallakaty  which  were  written 
in  gold  letters  and  suspended  in  the  Caaba,  prove  that  the 
Arabian  mind  had  attained  not  only  to  grammatical  refinement 
but  to  great  subtlety  of  thought,  expression  and  feeling.  War 
and  love,  the  valour  of  tribes  and  of  chieftains,  the  praises  of 
wine  and  of  women,  of  joyous  living,  of  a  roving  life,  and  of 
the  finer  pleasures  of  Baalbec  and  Dajmascus,  the  swiftness  and 
beauty  of  the  horse,  the  speed  and  strength  of  the  camel- 
form  the  chief  topics  of  these  poems ;  but  some  touch  of  nature, 
some  delicate  detail  of  observation  or  ingenious  metaphor  adds 
freshness  to  the  description;  and  evidently  the  Ariabs  who, 
as  judges,  gave  these  competitive  poems  supereminent  rank, 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  every  delicacy  and  artifice  of 
poetical  expression.  Some  of  the  scenes  come  as  vividly  before 
the  eyes  as  the  art  of  language  can  possibly  bring  them.  Thus 
we  see  the  lover  lingering  with  a  lover's  attachment  over  the 
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spot  fix>m  which  the  camp  of  his  mistresB  has  been  raised,  the 
circular  depression  left  by  the  tent  of  his  beloved  is  not  effaced 
from  the  sand^  the  stones  which  sustained  the  cauldron  are 
yet  black  with  fire^  and  the  fringe  of  her  litter  has  left  be- 
hind it  little  tufts  of  red  on  the  thom^  like  crimson  blossoms ; 
when  he  anives  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress  he  feels  as 
though  the  breeze  had  wafted  to  his  senses  the  perfume  of  the 
pink;   and  when  he  prevails  upon  her  to  fly  with  him  by 
ixddni^t,  he  approaches  the  tent,  while  the  Pleiades  are  glit- 
teriniF  in  the  heavens  like  a  crirdle  studded  with  £:ems;  the 
SL  is  waitixig  with  beating^^  behind  the  folds  of  the 
tent-door,  and  as  they  fly  together  she  lets  her  robe  sweep 
down  behind  her  to  effiu^e  the  marks  of  their  footsteps  on  the 
sand.    It  is  not  possible  to  surpass  the  minute  observation  of 
natural  objects  contained  in  some' of  these  poems ;  thus  a  poet 
describes  '  a  fly  settlins^  on  a  blade  of  finrass  and  rubbinc:  its 
«  fore-legs  to^kr,  jne^  as  a  n.an  with  Ltilated  anneTould 
'  roll  a  stick  in  the  round  orifice  of  wood  to  produce  a  flame.' 

The  Moallakaty  moreover,  as  weU  as  the  narrative  of  M. 

Caufisin  de  Perceval,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  inveterate 

hostility  of  tribe  to  tribe  amon^  the  Arabs.     This  ferocious 

hatred  has  lasted  for  now  somethmg  like  three  thousand  years, 

and  without  some  knowledge  of  its  character,  their  history  is 

entirely  unintelligible.      From  tune  immemorial  the   Arabs 

have  been  divided  into  two  great  races ;  the  elder,  called  the 

Yemenites^    or    Eelbites,*    claim  descent  from  Joktan,    or 

Cahtan,  the  son  of  Heber,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Hebrew 

race.    The  other,  and  younger  race,  known  as   Maadites, 

Modharites,  or  Caisites,  own  as  ancestor  Adnan,  one  of  the 

descendants  of  Ishmael,  although  they  probably  derived  their 

origin  from  various  Biblical  patriarchs,  all  comprised  under 

the  name  of  Adnan.     The  animosity  of  these  two  races  to 

each  other  is  unaccountable,  but  invincible ;  like  two  chemical 

{HToducts  which  instantly  explode,  when  placed  in  contact, 

80  has  it  always  been  found  impossible  for  Yemenite  and 

^Uaadite  to  live  quietly  together.     At  the  present  day  the 

Yemenite  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  detests  the  Maadite 

of  Hebron,  and  when  questioned  as  to  the  reason  of  their 

eternal  enmity,  has  no  other  reply  but  that  it  has  always 

^n  BO  from  time  immemorial.     In  the  time  of  the  Caliphs 

*  It  is  very  puzzling  often  to  make  out  of  which  party  a  tribe  is, 
nnce  the  parties  change  their  denomination  in  every  district — both 
^elbite  and  Maadite  using  as  a  party  name  in  that  ^strict  the  name 
<>f  their  own  local  leading  tribe. 
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the  territory  of  Damascus  was  desolated  by  a  murderous  war 
for  two  years  because  a  Maadite  had  taken  a  melon  firom  the 
garden  of  a  Yemenite.     The  province   of  Murcia  in   Spain 
was  deluged  with  blood  for  seven  years  because  a  Maadite  in- 
advertently plucked  a  Yemenite  vine-leaf.     It  was  a  passion 
which  surmounted  every  tie  of  affection  or  interest     '  You 
*  have  prayed  for  your  father,  why  do  you  not  pray  for  your 
^  mother  ? '  a  Yemenite  was  asked  in  the  Caaba.     '  For  my 
'  mother  I '  said  the  Yemenite,  *  how  could  I  ?  she  was  of  the 
^  race  of  Maad.'    And  Mahomet  himself,  notwithstanding  that 
he  owed  everything  to  the  Yemenite,  never  ceased  to  con- 
gratulate himself  that  he  was  of  the  race  of  Maad.     The  con- 
quest of  Islam,  so  far  from  diminishing  the  instinctive  hatred 
of  these  two  races,  gave  it   renewed  vigour  and  intensity. 
The  Yemenites  and  Maadites,  after  each  conquest,  were  often 
obliged  to  live  on  the  same  soil  and  divide  the  fruits  of  con- 
quest between  them.     Incessant  contact  engendered  incessant 
dispute,  and  the  animosity  of  the  two  tribes  bathed  in  blood 
at  the  same  time  the  plains  of  Irak  and  Mesopotamia,  the  oases 
of  the  Sahara,  the  vfdleys  of  Mount  Atlas,  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  and  the  regions  watered  by  the  Indus  and  the 
Oanges. 

The  Yemenites,  however,  preceded  the  Maadites  by  some 
two  thousand  years  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Yemenite 
Himyarite  empire,  which  existed  in  the  very  dawn  of  civilisa- 
tion in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  has 
recently  received  the  attention  of  many  learned  investigators. 
The  Yemenite  evidently  has  a  superior  aptitude  for  social 
organisation  and  the  life  of  towns,  and  this  diversity  of  cha- 
racter from  the  Maadite,  by  whom  inhabitants  of  towns  are 
held  in  contempt,  is  doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  of  their  mu- 
tual aversion.*  It  is  clear,  from  many  passages  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Yemen  and  its  cities  held 
rank  as  one  of  the  first  mercantile  and  manufacturing  com- 
munities then  known ;  and  from  their  being  frequently  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  it  was  sur- 
mised that  a  near  relation  existed  between  the  two  countries. 
Secent  discoveries  have  verified  these  conjectures.  M.  Fresnel, 
a  French  consul  in  those  parts,  with  other  travellers,  has  vi- 
sited the  extensive  and  imposing  remains  of  ruined  Himyarite 
cities,  and  has  discovered  inscriptions  of  the  ancient  Himyarite 

*  Mabomet,  like  a  true  Maadite,  regarded  everything  indicating 
a  settled  life  with  contempt.  He  once  said,  looking  at  a  plough, 
'  Whosesoever  hoase  that  enters,  it  brings  shame  with  it.* 
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language.  This  language  appears,  on  examination,  to  have 
been  a  sister  of  the  Ghez  or  Abyssinian,  another  member  of  the 
Semitic  family.  Indeed,  the  people  of  Hadramaut  and  Oman, 
with  their  great  cities  of  Mareb,  Saba  or  Sheba,  Aden  or 
Eden,  Saana  and  others,  seem  in  the  days  of  Solomon  and  the 
kings  to  have  stood  towards  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Assyria,  in 
the  same  position  as  Venice  towards  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages;  for  the  sailors  of  Hadramaut  and  Oman  carried  on  the 
maritime  trade  between  the  coasts  of  Africa,  India,  and  Malabar, 
and  the  mighty  empires  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.* 

While  this  Himyarite  Yemenite  empire  was  thus  early  the 
chief  seat  of  conunercial  and  manufacturing  activity,  their 
Maadite  brethren  occupied  themselves  wiw  the  land  or 
caravan  trade,  a  business  which  they  have  never  abandoned 
8mee  their  first  appearance  in  that  capacity  in  the  book  of 
Genesis.  The  brethren  of  Joseph,  after  they  had  thrown  him 
into  the  pit,  sat  down  by  its  side  to  eat  bread,  and  saw  ^  a  com- 
'  pany  of  Ishmeelites  coming  from  Gilead  with  their  camels 
'  bearing  spices,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down 
'  to  Egypt.' 

The  great  distinguishing  feature  of  ancient  commerce,  as 
Heeren  has  remarked,  is  tiiat  it  was  carried  on  chiefly  by 
land.  Conmiercial  operations  at  sea  were  usually  confined 
to  small  coasting  voyages.  The  immense  steppes  of  Asia 
and  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia  were  tiie  oceans 
of  ancient  conunerce,  across  which  the  long  caravans  of  camels 
with  their  bales  and  ^  chests  bound  with  cords,'  as  described 

*  A  passage  in  Ezekiel  (zxvii.  19-24)  is  curiously  illustra- 
tive of  the  state  of  the  commerce  of  that  time,  and  the  nomad 
character  of  the  princes  of  Kedar  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
iDercbants  of  Sheba  by  the  character  of  the  commodities  they  dealt 
in :  <  Dan  also  and  Javan  going  to  and  fro  occupied  in  thy  fairs : 
'bright  iron  (sword  blades),  cassia,  and  calamus,  were  in  thy  market. 
'  Bedan  was  thy  merchant  in  precious  clothes  for  chariots.  Arabia, 
*  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied  with  thee  in  lambs,  and 
'  rams,  and  goats :  in  these  were  they  thy  merchants.  The  mer- 
'  chants  of  Sheba  and  Raamah,  they  were  thy  merchants :  they  oc« 
'  copied  in  thy  fairs  with  chief  of  all  spices,  and  with  all  precious 
'  stones,  and  gold.  Haran,  and  Canneh,  and  Eden^  the  merchants  of 
'  Sheba,  Asshur,  and  Chilmad,  were  thy  merchants.  These  were 
'  tbj  merchants  in  all  sorts  of  things,  in  blue  clothes,  and  broidered 
'  work,  and  in  chesU  of  rich  apparel^  bound  with  cordt^  and  made 
'  of  cedar,  among  thy  merchandise.'  The  wealth  of  southern  Arabia 
continued  to  be  an  object  of  marvel  with  foreign  nations  till  the  days 
of  Horace,  who  in  five  passages  celebrates  the  wealth  of  Arabia : 
Od,  i.  27 ;  iii.  12,  24 ;  iii.  24, 2 ;  Ep.  i.  6, 6 ;  i.  7, 36. 
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in  Ezeldel,  trailed  their  long  lenffths  like  fleets  of  ships.  In 
the  dskjs  of  Augtusttts,  Aulas  Gellius  described  the  cftrayans 
of  Arabia  as  being  like  armies  in  magnitude.  The  time  and 
course  of  each  caravan  was  marked  by  the  conyenience  of 
merchants  and  the  occurrence  of  watering  places.  Each  had  its 
fixed  time  of  starting—  so  often  in  the  course  of  the  year  —  its 
iuTariable  daily  halting-places,  its  entrepdis,  and  its  points  of 
*  junction '  witn  other  carayans  who  would  join  it  for  proteo* 
tion.  To  each  city  through  which  it  passed  it  was  like  the  rail- 
way train  of  our  own  times,  or  a  fleet  for  a  seapert,  a  source  of 
wealth  and  daily  topic  of  interest;  and  the  distant  signs  of  its 
aniyal  would  be  anxiously  awaited  outside  the  walls  by  mer- 
chants and  citizens.  The  increased  use  of  shipping,  and  more 
especially  the  establishment  by  the  Romans  of  a  dbrect  trade 
with  In<Ua  by  sea  £rom  Suez,  ruined  the  carayan  trade,  and 
consequently  those  yast  cities  which  maintained  their  enor- 
mous prosperity  by  the  passage  of  carayans  fell  into  decay. 
This  is  the  reason  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  existence  of  the 
magnificent  remains  of  colonnades,  temples,  and  amphitheatre, 
which  excite  the  traveller's  admiration  and  surprise  amid  the 
sands  of  the  Hauran  and  the  deserts  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  Pabnyra,  Philadelphia,  and  the  cities 
of  the  Decapolis  were  the  northern  stations  or  termini  of  the 
great  caravan  road  from  Petra  to  Damascus.  But  the  position 
of  Petra  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  advance  it  to  that  incre- 
dible degree  of  opulence  which  won  the  admiration  of  visitors 
in  the  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  was  described  by 
Athenodorus  the  stoic,  and  which  afber  having  been  forgotten 
in  the  desert  for  centuries,  still  exists  within  its  rock  ramparts 
and  its  richly  chiselled  and  stately  pillars  and  edifices,  to  asto-^ 
nish  and  instruct  the  modem  traveller.  Petra  in  fact  was  one  of 
the  chief  points  of  junction  of  the  great  caravan  traffic,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  cargo  of  the  caravan  changed  hands  from  the 
carriers  of  the  Southern  to  those  of  the  Northern  merchants.* 

*  Not  only  the  populous  kingdom  of  the  Nabathasans,  of  which 
Petra  was  capital,  but  probably  the  kingdoms  of  Hira  and  Ghassan 
owed  a  great  portion  of  their  prosperity  to  being  traversed  by  the 
ancient  arteries  of  trade.  When,  however,  the  caravan  trade  fell 
into  ruin,  these  countries  lost  the  means  of  supporting  the  numerous 
settled  populations  of  Arabs  who  had  found  occupation  among  them, 
and  one  by  one  the  tribes  again  betook  themselves  to  the  life  of  the 
desert,  and  the  disturbances  into  which  these  wandering  tribes  in 
search  of  a  locality  for  settlement  threw  Arabia  and  the  adjacent 
country  were  followed  by  a  series  of  commotions  which  evidently 
lasted  very  nearly  to  the  time  of  Mahomet 
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Two  great  lines  of  oaiaTBns  started  from  Yemen :  the  one 

froeeeded  from  Hadramaut  by  Oman  and  took  the  line  of  the 
^enian  Gulf,  the  olher  came  by  the  Hidjaz  along  tibe  coast 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  arrived  at  Petra,  and  from  hence  bifur^ 
eated  off  into  two  roads^.the  one  going  to  Gaza  and  the  other 
to  Damascus.  From  Yemen  to  Pidtm  tiie  time  of  caravan 
march  was  seventy  days,  and  the  stations  of  the  present  day 
aue  the  same  as  those  described  by  Athenodoms,  and  were  pro- 
bably the  same  in  the  days  of  Ishmael  and  Abrahanr.  The 
Maadite  Izibes  found  in  this  occupation  an  immense  field  of 
employments  Some  let  their  camels  for  hire,  some  acted  as 
guides,  some  secured  protection  in  return  for  payments  of 
money,  some  engaged  themselves  in  traffic.  These  Maadite 
Arabs  all  for  ike  most  part  trace  their  origin  from  Abraham, 
aldiough  according  to  Genesis  some  must  be  descended  from 
Abraham's  brother  Nahor  and  his  nephew  Lot;  The  nations 
mentioned  in  Genesis  under  the  name  Ishmaelite,  *  the  rams  of 
'  Nebaioth,'  *  the  tents  of  Kedar,'  the  Kedarenes,  the  Edomites 
or  Idumseans,  the  AmalekiteB,  the  descendants  of  Uz  and  Buz, 
80DS  of  Nahor,  die  Moabites  and  the  Ammonites  (descended 
from  Lot),  the  Midianites,  were  all  of  this  Arab  branch  of  the 
Semitic  family. 

The  Arabs  long  acknowledged  the  ascendency  of  their  neigh- 
bours and  kinsfolk  the  Jews,  and  the  kings  of  Israel  made  their 
power  felt  across  the  Arabian  peninsula.  David  fortified  Petra ; 
Solomon  had  a  fleet  at  Akaba  (Ezion^eber)  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  sent  fleets  to  Ophir  (Malabar) ;  Jehoshaphat  also  occupied 
die  same  place  as  a  naval  station.  In  the  decline  of  the  power 
of  the  kinigs  of  Israel  the  Edomites  got  possession  of  Petra  and 
the  naval  stations  of  the  Hebrews  on  the  Red  Sea,  but  they 
were  in  dieir  turn  expelled  by  the  Nabathaeans.  During  the 
dominion  of  the  NabathaBans  and  in  the  time  of  the  prosperity 
of  Petra,  the  expedition  led  by  ^lius  Gallus,  the  friend  of 
Starabo,  'still  affords  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
peninsula,  when  after  a  march  of  six  months,  protracted  by 
the  duplicity  of  the  Arab  guides,  the  Roman  legions  penetrated 
into  Yemen  and  took  Mareb. 

Mecca  had  always  been  an  emporium  of  the  great  caravan 
road  firom  Yemen;  but  although  the  valley  in  which  it  is 
situated  is  desolate  and  barren,  the  presence  of  water,  and  its 
position  between  Jeddah  and  the  fertile  district  of  Tayif,  ren- 
dered it  an  advantageous  halting-place  and  commercial  station 
for  merchants,  so  that  before  the  decline  of  the  caravan  trade 
It  was  a  city  of  some  importance.  Mohammedan  tradition 
^t  places   Mecca  in  the  possession  of  a  race   called   by 
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them  the  *  Amalica/  a  name  which  naturally  suggests  the 
Amalekites  of  Scripture.  Subsequently  a  Yememte  race  of 
Djorhomites  dwelt  there^  and  immediately  before  the  advent 
of  the  Coreishites  on  the  scene,  another  Yemenite  tribe,  named 
Khoza,  had  obtained  possession  of  the  holy  spot.  The  Coreish- 
ites, whose  name  was  destined  to  supplant  those  of  the  pre- 
vious occupiers  of  the  valley,  were  a  Maadite  tribe,  enriched 
by  the  caravan  trade,  which  they  continued  to  prosecute  with 
great  success  in  the  days  of  Mahomet.  The  first  chief  of  the 
tribe  who  appears  in  prominent  connexion  with  the  Caaba  is 
Cossai — the  ancestor  of  Mahomet  four  times  removed.  The 
occupation  of  the  Caaba  and  its  Haram  or.  sacred  precincts  by 
Cossai  forms  an  initial  point  in  the  historv  of  Mohammedanism, 
and  successively  the  several  ancestors  of  Mahomet  so  modified 
the  regulations  and  institutions  of  the  worship  of  the  Caaba^ 
that  Mahomet  really  did  little  morje  than  purify  the  institutions 
of  his  ancestors  of  idol- worship,  and  of  some  barbarous  customs, 
retaining  all  their  ceremonies  and  institutions,  and  adding  to 
them  some  practices  of  his  own  invention  or  importation. 

From  time  immemorial  the  temple  of  the  Caaba  had  been  an 
object  of  reverence.  It  was  said  indeed  to  have  been  raised 
by  the  hands  of  Abraham.  The  monotheism  of  Abraham 
was,  however,  in  time  depraved  by  the  addition  of  idol  and 
fetish  worship.  The  idols  were  Djinn  (Genii),  or  spirits, 
divided  into  household  penates  and  national  oeities  of  the 
tribes;  the  fetishes  were  trees  and  stones.*  Of  these  the 
Caaba  is  the  last  surviving  representative,  and  the  worship  of 
that  venerable  stone  Mahomet  himself  did  not  venture  to 
abolish.  Some  of  these  idols  were  unquestionably  of  the  very 
highest  antiquity.  Herodotus  himself  mentions  (under  the 
name  of  Alilat)  the  Al-Lat,  so  often  spoken  of  in  the  Coran. 
The  chief  Djinn,  however,  was  Hobal,  who  was  represented  as 
a  venerable  old  man  with  a  beard,  and  a  sheaf  of  arrows  in  his- 
hand.  The  temple  of  the  Caaba  had  become  in  the  days  of 
Cossai  a  sort  of  I^antheon  for  all  Arabian  divinities,  and  num- 
bered no  less  than  four  hundred  tutelary  deities;  when  the 
idols  were  destroyed  by  Mahomet  a  Byzantine  virgin  was  even 
found  among  them,  so  anxious  were  they  to  include  all  divine 
influence  under  the  roof  of  their  temple.  Mecca,  besidea 
having  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  holy  place  in  Arabia, 
was  the  greatest  emporium  of  commerce  in  the  peninsula* 

*  One  tribe  worshipped  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  during  a  famine  ate 
their  divinity.  The  teraphim  of  Laban  stolen  by  Rachel  were  pro- 
bably djinn. 
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The  policy  of  the  merchant  tribes  who  obtained  possession  of 
the  holy  city  was  to  make  it  as  great  a  place  of  resort  as 
possible,  by  including  in  their  list  of  deities  the  tutelary  gods 
of  all  the  tribes,  so  that  in  fact  they  formed  at  Mecca  a  sort  of 
federatiye  religion  in  which  each  tribe  found  itself  represented. 
Hence  it  was  that  Mahomet  encountered  but  little  opposi- 
tion so  long  as  he  merely  attacked  the  worship  of  the  Djinn  or 
household  penates.  It  was  when  he  began  to  assail  the  na- 
tional deities  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  that  he  excited  the 
bitter  animosity  of  the  Coreishites,  for  these  tribes  were  at- 
tracted to  the  markets  and  pilgrimages  of  Mecca  by  such  deities 
as  Al-Lat  and  Al-Ozza,  whence  not  only  were  great  commer- 
cial profits  secured,  but  the  revenues  of  the  Coreishites,  as 
keepers  of  the  Caaba  and  as  purveyors  to  the  pilgrims,  were 
largely  increased. 

Cossai  died  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  in  extreme 
old  age,  and  held  almost  supreme  power  in  Mecca  for  nearly 
forty  years.  Tradition  says  that  he  drank  the  Khozaite  keeper 
of  die  Caaba  into  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  then  obtained 
possession  of  the  keys ;  he  did  not  retain  them,  however,  without 
a  severe  struggle,  which  ended  by  his  bein^  enabled  to  transfer 
the  dominion  of  Arabia  with  the  possession  of  Mecca  to  his 
tribe.  Cossai  had,  moreover,  the  true  spirit  of  a  founder,  and 
he  established  institutions  destined  to  perpetuate  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Coreishites,  which  remain  in  force  to  the  present 
day.  Before  his  time,  the  valley  of  Mecca,  and  the  precincts 
of  the  Caaba,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Haram,  had  been 
considered  so  sacred,  that  none  of  its  possessors  had  dared 
to  erect  any  fixed  habitations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sanctoary,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  trees.  The 
worshippers  of  the  Caaba  and  its  guardians  dwelt  in  tents 
outside  the  holy  ground.  Cossai  determined  to  take  perma- 
nent possession  of  the  soil  by  building  houses  upon  it,  and 
when  his  fellow  tribesmen  hesitated  to  hew  down  the  sacred 
tarees,  he  himself  seized  an  axe  and  commenced  their  demo- 
lition. By  that  blow  of  the  axe,  Cossai  showed  himself  a 
true  ancestor  of  his  better  known  descendant.  Not  only  did 
Cossai  thus  found  the  city  of  Mecca,  but  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Caaba  he  built  a  council-house  for  the 
Coreishites  called  the  Dar-el-Nadwah.  As  guardian  of  the 
Caaba  and  founder  of  the  council  of  his  tribe,  Cossai  organised 
the  following  institutions :  the  /tW,  or  right  of  presenting  the 
flag  to  the  leader  of  forays  and  expeditions ;  tiie  sicaya^  or 
right  of  managing  the  water  supplies,  an  institution  of  great 
importance  in  a  country  like  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca; 
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the  rifada,  or  distribution  of  alms  and  provisions  to  the  pi%riBiB 
at  Meoca ;  the  nasaa,  or  intercalation  of  days  in  the  calendar, 
an  ofBce  likewise  convejing  great  authority,  since  it  deter* 
mined  the  time  of  the  sacred  month;  the  yoza,  or  right 
<£  marshalling  the  tribes  in  procession,  necessarily  also  an 
office  of  great  authority  among  a  race  so  tenacious  of  right  to 
preeedence  as  the  Arabs ;  and  the  nidjuba,  or  guardianship  of 
the  keys  of  the  Caaba.  Of  these  institutions  the  ntuaa  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  since  the  Arabs  reckoned 
time  by  the  lunar  calendar ;  the  months  of  the  year  were  con** 
stantly  changing  their  seasons,  consequently  the  dates  of  the 
time  of  pilgrimage  changed  likewise ;  and  as  it  was  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  with  the  majority  of  the  tribes  not  to  have 
the  time  of  pilgrimage  fixed  during  the  harvest  months,  the 
privilege  of  deciding  the  season  of  pilgrimage  alone  conferred 
supereminent  authority  on  the  Coreishites. 

The  successors  of  Cossai  followed  in  his  steps.  Haschim,*  the 
greats-grandfather  of  Mahomet,  discharged  the  functions  of  the 
rifada  and  sicaya  with  a  generosity  which  remained  proverbial, 
and  established  the  two  great  yearly  caravans  of  the  people  of 
Mecca ;  the  one  in  winter  for  Yemen,  and  the  one  in  summer 
for  Syria.  Abd-al-MouttaUb,  the  grandfather  of  the  prophet, 
filled  the  same  position  with  equal  magnificence ;  he  rebuilt 
the  sacred  well  of  Zemzem,  and  restrained  the  privilege  of  its 
use  to  the  Coreishites  alone.  Abdallah  the  son  of  Abd-al- 
Mouttalib  and  father  of  Mahomet,  died  a  youth,  leaving  hia 
wife  then  enceinie  with  a  posthumous  child* 

Such  were  the  institutions  which  were  the  work  of  Mahomet's 
ancestors,  and  which  he  incorporated  into  his  own  system,  as 
well  as  those  various  rites  and  ceremonies  which  had  existed 
from  time  immemorial  before  the  time  of  CossaL  These  were 
the  Ihrdmy  the  shaving  of  the  head,  the  paring  of  the  nails, 
the  casting  away  the  clothes  and  assuming  a  new  garb  before 
performing  the  great  pilgrimage ;  the  Hajj  el  Akbar,  the  great 
pilgrimage ;  the  Omra,  me  lesser  pilgrimage ;  the  Dzal  Hajj  or 
pilgrimage  to  Arafat,  the  casting  of  stones  into  the  valley  of 
Mecca,  the  seven  peregrinations  round  the  Caaba,  the  kissing 
the  black  stone,  the  sacrifices  of  sheep  and  camels,  and  the 
burial  of  their  hair  and  nails  in  the  sacreid  ground — all  practices 
derived  from  idolatrous  worship.  All  this  large  body  of  cere- 
monies and  institutions,  Mahomet  found  established  antecedently 

*  It  was  from  Haschim  Mahomef  s  party  were  afterwards  named 
Haecbimites,  in  opposition  to  the  Ommeyades,  so  called  from  Om-> 
meyah,  another  son  of  Cossai. 
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to  himself.  The  practice  of  abBtaining  from  swine's  flesh  and 
the  rite  of  circumciBion  had  been  obseryed  by  the  Arabs  from 
time  immeraorialy  and  the  latter  they  believed  to  haye  been 
instituted  by  Abraham  himself. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  originality  there  was  in  the  reli- 
gbus  doctrines  which  he  promulgated.     For  eren  in  his  mono- 
tiieistic  creeds  Mahomet  was  by  no  means  in  adyance  of  the 
most  enli^tened  Arabs  of  his  own  time.     The  Semitic  mind, 
in  Ihe  very  earliest  recorded  ages,  was  by  its  yery  constitution 
carried  with  a  rapidity  beyond  all  example  among  other  nations 
to  the  adoption  of  monodieism  in  its  conception  of  the  divine 
goyenunent  of  the  world.     Apart  from  the  Hebrew  patriarchs 
and  prophets,  we  know  of  Melchisedec,  Jethro  the  Midianite, 
and  Job,  who  dwelt  in  Arabia;   and,  doubtless,  among  the 
Semitic  races,  there  were  at  all  times  nuuiy  worshippers  of  the 
one  true  God.     The  distinguishing  character  of  the  Semitic 
mmd  is  simplicity,  not  to  make  use  of  the  word  monotony. 
The  complex  organisation  of  the  Indo-European  mind  is  en- 
tirely unintelligible  to  them.     There  is,  as  M.  Renan  well' 
obseryes,  no  example  in  Semitic  literature  of  any  composition 
resembling  the  complex  structure  of  the  drama  and  the  epos. 
That  exuberant  imagination  of  the  Greeks  which  conceived  a 
thousand  graceful  and  majestic  male  and  female  impersonations 
of  the  forces  and  elements  of  nature,  is  utterly  wanting  to  the 
Semitic  race,  and  differs  from  it  as  much  as  the  vale  of  Tempe, 
oyeriiung  by  Ossa  and  Pelion,  differs  from  the  expanse  of  the 
Arabian  deserts  and  the  wastes  beyond  Jordan.    *  The  desert,* 
ag  M.  Renan  says,  *  is  monotheist.'     The  Djinn  and  idols  of 
the  tribes  were  not. so  much  divinities  as  attendants  and  minis- 
ters of  the  great  Divinity  (the  Allah  ta-Allah),  who  was  always 
the  predominant  object  of  worship.     These  Djinn,  idols  and 
fetishes,  stood  in  tiie  same  relation  to  him   as   saints   and 
relics   stand    in    the   Romish    hagiology   to    the    Almighty. 
Another  institution  which   Mahomet  found  ready  prepared 
for  his  use  was  that  of  prophecy.     Among  all  me  Semitic 
tribes,  the   nebi   has   ever  been   a  public    character.      P)^- 
^ecy  is  a  necessary  consequence  of   Semitic  monotheism, 
xhere  are  traditions  of  prophets  to  be  found  among  all  the 
Semitic  nations.     Not  to   speak  of  Balaam  the  prophet  of 
Mesopotamia,  among  the  Arabs  in  Mahomet's  own  time  the 
story  of  the  punishment  of  the  tribes  of  the  Thamu^tes  and 
the  Adites,  for  not  listening  to  the  warnings  of  the  prophets 
Uoud  and  Saleh,  was  universally  received. 

Such,  indeed,  were  the  institutions  and  doctrines  which 
Mahomet  found  ready  prepared  for  him  among  his  own  race ; 
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it  remains  an  equally  interestins  subject  of  investigation  what 
was  the  state  and  prevalence  of  me  Jewish  and  Christian  beliefs 
in  the  Arabian  peninsula  and  what  influence  these  exercised  on 
Mahomet  Even  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  burn- 
ing and  desolate  solitude  east  of  Jordan  and  around  the  Dead 
Sea  became  the  refuge  of  Judaic  sects  who  fled  from  the  despair 
and  degradation  of  their  race  and  found  consolation  in  austere 
observances  and  separation  from  the  world.  The  religion  of  the 
Jews  was  then  fast  becoming  what  it  has  ever  since  remained — 
a  religion  of  mystic  hope  and  lamentation.  One  of  the  chief 
of  these  sects  was  that  of  the  Essenes,  who  exercised  a  larger 
influence  on  the  subsequent  course  of  theological  belief  than  it 
is  easy  now  to  appreciate.  They  were  a  fraternity  sprung  from 
the  Jews,  who  formed  an  ascetic  community  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea ;  a  distaste  for  worldly  life,  frequent  prayer, 
much  fasting,  daily  ablution,  allegoric  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  belief  in  the  Persian  hierarchy  of  angels,  severe  observa- 
tion of  the  Sabbath,  together  with  a  conviction  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  a  wider  love  of  humanity  than  was 
common  to  the  Jews,  formed  the  chief  body  of  their  tenets 
and  practices.  The  general  philanthropy  of  their  principles 
and  practices  seems  to  have  exercised  great  influence  over  the 
surrounding  Semitic  and  heathen  races,  and  they  had  a  prophet 
named  Elxai,  who  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Lokman  of 
the  Goran.*  Near  them  subsequently,  in  Moabitis,  settled  the 
Ebionites  or  Nazarenes,  who  must  have  impressed  the  Arabic 
mind  strongly  with  their  influence,  since  the  name  up  to  the 
present  time  for  a  Christian  is  Nazara.  Among  the  obscure 
heresies  of  which  an  account  is  left  by  Epiphanius,  a  Greek 
bishop  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  tiie  tenets  of  the 
Ebionites  or  Nazarenes  find  place ;  the  doctrines  of  this  sect 
are  also  expounded  in  the  Homilies  of  Clemens,  a  learned 
Greek  Ebionite,  and  the  theory  of  revelation  there  set  forth 
is  precisely  that  which  was  adopted  by  Mahomet  They  sup- 
posed that  there  was  an  originiu  primary  revelation,  the  text  of 
which  was  preserved  in  Heaven.  Adam  received  the  first  com- 
munication of  this  revelation,  which  was  handed  down  among 
his  progeny  by  tradition,  but  as  it  grew  corrupted  in  course  of 
time  by  adventitious  inventions,  it  became  necessary  to  promul- 
gate it  afresh  to  the  world,  and  thus  a  new  prophet  was  chosen 

*  In  addition  to  their  identification  of  Elxai  with  Lokman,  the 
Essenes  are  said  by  Epiphanius  to  have  sworn  by  salt,  by  water,  by 
earth,  and  by  bread  and  wine,  sky  and  wind,  all  oaths  which  occur 
coDStantly  in  the  Coran. 
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to  be  the  depository  of  the  original  faith.  The  long  line 
of  prophets  thus  'sent  was  closed  bj  John  the  Baptist  and 
by  Christ.  Christ  called  out  in  his  cradle,  according  to  the 
Coran,  *  I  have  the  book,  and  am  chosen  to  be  a  prophet.' 
The  same  incident  is  found  also  in  the  spurious  Gospel  of  the 
Childhood  of  Christ,  which  has  only  been  preserved  in  an 
Arabic  version,  and  indeed  superseded  all  the  other  Gt)spels 
among  the  obscure  sects  settled  in  the  extreme  south  of  Pales- 
tine and  in  Arabia.  Epiphanius,  moreover,  says  that  remains 
of  the  ark  were  still  believed  by  the  Nazarenes  to  exist  in 
Mount  Ararat,  a  circumstance  also  to  be  found  in  the  Coran,  and 
fomiing  an  additional  proof  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Ebionite 
and  Nazarene  doctrines  possessed  by  Mahomet  or  his  prompters. 
Another  of  the  sects  enumerated  by  Epiphanius  are  the 
Hemero-baptistfe,  from  their  practice  of  daily  washing,  in  the 
mystic  sense  of  cleansing  from  sin,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  classed  by  the  Arabs  among  the  Sabians — whose 
appellation  is  also  derived  from  the  practice  of  ablution.  As 
the  Arabs  appear  to  have  confounded  under  this  title  various 
Beets,  the  Essenes  likewise  possibly  were  comprised  also  under 
the  term  of  Sabians  or  Sabseans,  since  the  Essenes  also  paid 
adoration  to  the  rising  sun  and  also  used  rites  of  ablution.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  these*  various  doctrines  should  be  floating 
about  the  peninsula,  for  Ions  before  the  advent  of  Mahomet 
it  had  been  a  practice  for  idl  the  strange  heretical  sects  who 
could  And  no  toleration  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  either  to 
escape  and  settle  down  on  the  border  of  Palestine,  whence 
they  could  easily  fly  into  the  trackless  'deserts  of  Arabia,  or  to 
he^e  themselves  to  the  oases  of  the  desert  itself,  a  place 
of  refuse  more  secure  than  Holland  to  the  Protestant  re- 
iiigees  m  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  more  accessible  than 
America  to  the  discontented  European  spirits  of  the  present 
day.  Christianity  had,  however,  found  little  favour  in 
Arabia.  The  free-spirited  Bedouins  stigmatised  it  as  the 
*TMLUkiy  the  state  religion,  the  orthodox,  and  appear  to  have 
regarded  it  as  synonymous  with  slavery.  Besides  which,  the 
reugion  of  humUity — the  worship  of  sorrow — the  adoration  of 
the  mystery  of  the  Divinity  takmg  upon  Him  the  burden  of 
human  aflhction — the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — has  gained 
fewer  converts  among  the  proud  self-reliant  impetuous  sons  of 
the  desert  than  among  any  other  nation.  For  Christianity, 
although  there  were  christian  tribes  in  Arabia,  and  one  lar^e 
Christian  city  Nadjran  in  the  days  of  Mahomet,  has  rarely 
been  received  by  them  but  with  incredulity  and  ridicule,  as 
in  the  case  of  one  of  the  Arab  kings  of  Hira  whom  some 
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Christian  mifisionories  attempted  to  convert.  While  they  were 
speakinff  to  him  an  officer  of  the  court  whispered  in  the  king^s 
ear.  Ijbe  monarch  immediatelj  assumed  an  aspect  of  intense 
sorrow ;  his  religious  instructors  inquired  the  reason.  ^  Alas ! ' 
he  said,  ^  I  have  had  dreadful  news ;  the  archangel  Gabriel  is 
^  dead.'  ^  But,  prince,  you  are  deceived ;  an  angel  is  immortaL' 
^  What !  and  yet  you  tell  me  that  God  himself  could  die.' 

The  Jews  were,  on  the  contrary,  established  in  a  powerful 
position  in  the  peninsula.  There  were  two  strong  tribes  of  them 
settled  at  Medina ;  they  had  a  fortified  capital  in  Chaibhar,  and 
in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era  they  succeeded  in  con- 
verting one  of  the  tobbas  or  kings  of  Yemen  to  the  Jewish  faith. 
A  subsequent  tobba,  Dhou  Nowas,  became  so  ferocious  a  bigot 
in  the  cause  of  the  Jewish  religion,  that  he  declared  a  holy  war 
for  the  propagation  of  his  creed,  and  took  and  destroyed  the 
Christian  city  of  Nadjran.  On  the  complaint  of  the  victims, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  Justin  I.,  the  nedjachi  or  king  of 
Abyssinia  undertook  to  avenge  the  cause  of  his  coreligionists 
and  conquered  Yemen,  which  thus  became  an  Abyssinian  de- 
pendency until  it  was  reconquered  for  the  Yemenites  by  the 
Kesra  or  Chosroes  of  Persia  and  governed  by  a  Persian  viceroy. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Abyssinian  kings,  however,  one  of 
them,  Abraha-elUAchram,  built  a  magnificent  church  at  Sana, 
and  endeavoiu'ed  to  divert  the  reverence  of  the  Arabs  from  the 
Caaba  to  worship  and  pilgrimage  to  his  new  cathedraL  The 
Arabs  flew  to  arms  in  nonour  of  their  national  shrine,  and  in 
the  course  of  hostilities  Abraha  laid  siege  to  Mecca,  but  retired 
in  great  discomfiture  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  His  assault 
of  Mecca  formed  not  only  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Arab 
races,  but  the  year,  570  A.D.,  of  his  expedition  has  become  ever 
memorable  as  the  year  of  Mahomet's  birth,  who  was  thus  said 
to  be  bom  in  the  year  of  the  Elephant,  from  the  animal  on 
which  the  king  rode  in  his  expedition. 

But  of  all  the  various  Jewish,  Christian,  and  other  sects 
scattered  throughout  the  peninsula,  there  was  one  with  which 
Mahomet  was  most  closely  associated,  and  on  which  a  great 
deal  of  new  light  has  been  thrown  by  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Spren^er,  and  this  was  the  sect  of  the  Hanyfs.  The  Hanyfs 
were  me  immediate  forerunners  of  Mahomet,  and  it  was  from 
them  that  the  religion  of  Islam  in  part  proceeded.  Mahomet 
calls  himself  a  Hanyf,  and  the  name  Hanyf  occurs  twelve  times 
in  the  Coran.  The  word  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  appears  to 
have  been  among  the  Jews  synonymous  with  freethinker; 
among  the  Arabs,  however,  the  name  came  into  honour. 
There  is  also  frequent  mention  in  the  Coran  of  the  Sohof,  or 
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ToUs  of  Abiaham^  an  expreasion  equaUy  obscure  with  the 
word  Hanyfy   untQ  the  following  explanatory   passage   was 
discovered  in  the  Arab  historian  Fihrist :  ^  This  book/  says 
Fihrist,  ^  I  have  taken  from  the  Bible  of  the   Hanyfs,  the 
*  Abrahamite   Sabseans,  who  believed  in  Abraham,  and  from 
^  him  have  received  the  roUs  which  God  gave  to  the  patriarch.' 
Up  jo  the  discovery  of  this  passage,  no  one  knew  what  was 
meant  by  the  rolk  of  Abraham ;  from  researches  made  in  other 
quarters  it  is  now  manifest  that  the  Hanyfs  had  a  series  of  rolls, 
said  to  have  reached  the  rnmnber  of  140,  all  of  which  were  fabri* 
cations,  though  attributed  to  the  various  prophets  and  patriarchs. 
The  Hany&  were,  however,  a  monotheistic  sect,  descended 
probably  from  the  Jews,  witliout  other  veritable  records  of 
their  race  than  such  as  they  maintained  by  oral  tradition,  and 
their  doctrines  were  then  in  great  vogue  among  the  most 
enliffhtened  of  the  Arabs.   A  dozen  Hanyfs  are  named  as  com*- 
pamons  of  Mahomet,  and  he  himself  was  continually  reproached 
by  the  people  of  Mecca  with  being  a  Sabsean.    In  the  language 
of  the  Hany&,  somewhat  altered  by  tradition,  the  biblical 
names  assumed  the  forms  now  common  in  the  East.     Thus, 
Noah  became  N\ih ;  Lot,  Lut ;  Abraham,  Ibrahym ;    Moses, 
Musa ;  Pharaoh,  Firaun ;  and  Aaron,  Haroun.     The  Hanyfs 
regarded  Abraham  as  the  founder  of  their  religion ;  he  was  the 
first  Hanyf ;  and  Abraham  was  also  with  all  the  patriarchs, 
and  Christ  himself,  not  only  a  Hanyf  but  a  '  Moslem,'  a  man 
resigned  to  the  will  of  God — ^  Modem '  being  the  participial 
appellation  of  those  whose  faith  has  the  quality  ^  Islam,' '  resig- 
'  nation,'  which,  indeed,  has  the  same  root  witli '  Salam,'  peace, 
prosperity.     A  dozen  prophets  of  this  sect  were  precursors  ojf 
the  prophet  at   Tayif,  two  days'  journey  from   Mecca  east 
among  the  mountains,  and  at  Kadjran.     At  Tayif,  Omayya 
ms  a  celebrated  Hanyf,  and  also  an  esteemed  poet.     Omayya 
never  acknowledged  the  divine  mission  of  Mabomet,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  three  chapters  of  the  Coran  were  directed 
against  him ;.  and  Mahomet  was  wont  to  inveigh  against  him 
for  his  incredulity,  as  having  a  good  tongue  but  a  bad  heart. 
One  of  the  most  striking  passages  to  be  found  about  the 
Hanyfe  in  the  Arabian  historians,  is  found  in  Ibn  Ishac.     It 
is  there  stated  that  on  one  occasion  when  the  Coreishitee  were 
collected  around  one  of  their  idols  and  offering  sacrifices,  four 
pmons  kept  themselves  apart  from  the  ceremony ;  these  were 
Waraka,  a  nephew  of  Khadidja,  the  first  wife  of  the  prophet, 
Othman,  his  cousin,  and  Obeidallah,  cousin-german  of  Ma- 
homet    These   men  talked  together  and  said:   '  Our  tribe 
'  has  fallen  into  error ;  they  pervert  the  true  religion  of  their 
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'  father  Abraham.  Let  us  each  seek  a  better  path  than 
'  theirs.'  All  four  departed  into  foreign  lands  to  endeayour 
to  discover  the  source  of  the  religion  of  the  Hanyfs^  the  true 
creed  of  Abraham.  But  the  greater  part  of  them  becune 
ultimately  Christians.  Waraka  attained  to  some  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  of  both  Jews  and  Christians ;  saw  the  first  begin- 
ning of  Mahomet's  career,  and  died.  Obeidallah,  after  a^tem- 
S>rary  conversion  to  Islamism,  became  and  died  a  Christian, 
thman  went  to  Constantinople  and  became  a  Christian,  lived 
in  honour  at  the  court,  and  filled  office  there.  The  most 
interesting  character  of  the  four  was  Zeid  ben  Amr,  who  has 
been  called  the  John  the  Baptist  of  Islam,  and  for  whose 
memory  Mahomet  always  evinced  the  most  intense  respect. 

Zeid  was  the  leader  of  his  three  companions,  and  Mahomet 
said  that  Waraka  was  surely  destined  to  eternal  paradise, 
because  he  professed  no  other  religion  than  the  religion  of 
Zeid.  Zeid  lived  and  died  a  pure  Hanyf.  He  gave  out  his 
utterances  in  the  same  rhymed  prose  as  that  in  which  the 
Coran  is  composed,  and  in  this  also  he  was  a  forerunner  of 
Mahomet.  It  is  supposed,  indeed,  that  some  of  Zeid's  verses 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Koran ;  in  any  case,  verses  of  Zeid's 
have  been  preserved  by  Ibn  Ishac  and  Ibn  Hishan,  which 
would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  Coran.  In  these  compositions 
Zeid  celebrates  the  glory  of  the  one  true  God,  the  merciful, 
the  forgiver  of  sins,  the  support  of  the  good,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked.  He  attacks  the  worship  of  the  idols, 
which  he  had  abandoned ;  he  believes  no  longer  either  in  Lat 
or  in  Ozza ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  purer  doctrines  of 
the  Coran  are  to  be  found  in  the  poems  of  Zeid,  with  the 
exception  that  Zeid  made  no  pretence  to  prophecy  and  spoke  in 
no  other  name  than  his  own.  Alone  with  his  back  against  the 
Caaba  he  used  to  declaim  to  his  fellow  tribesmen  on  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  idolatry ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  banished  to  the 
hill  of  Hira,  outside  the  city,  for  his  disbelief  in  the  divinities 
of  the  Caaba.  He  was  especially  vehement  against  the  practice 
of  burying  female  children  alive,  a  barbarous  habit  which 
Mahomet  alone  was  able  to  put  down.  During  one  of  his 
journeys,  undertaken  like  those  of  his  three  friends  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  instruction,  he  was  killed  by  a  party  of 
Bedouins;  from  the  praise  which  Mahomet  bestowed  upon 
him  and  his  doctrines,  he  clearly  considered  himself  as  pro- 
fessing the  same  religion  as  Zeid,  which,  indeed,  was  identical 
with  that  of  Omayya,  against  whom  Mahomet  inveighed  so 
bitterly  for  want  of  belief  in  his  own  mission.  All  these  four 
men  were  either  related  to  or  in  constant  communication  with 
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Mahomet,  and  he   doubtless   profited  largely  both  bj  their' 
example  and  precepts. 

The   melancholy   incidents    associated  with  almost   every 
step  of  Mahomet's  birth  and  parentage  deepened  the  seri- 
ousness and  heightened  the  sensibility  of  his  character.     He 
was  a  posthumous  child,  orphan  of  both  father  and  mother  at 
five  years  of  age,  among  a  people  with  whom  to  be  an  orphan 
was  a  disgrace.     How  deeply  he  felt  his  unprotected  state  is 
evident  from  the  earnestness  and  frequency  with  which  he 
recommends  in  the  Coran  orphans  to  the  care  of  the  faithful. 
The  life  and  destiny  of  his  father  Abdallah  was  also  peculiar, 
for  he  narrowly  escaped  being  oifered  in  sacrifice  to  an  idol, 
in  consequence  of  a  rash  vow  of  Abd-al-Mouttalib,  and  was 
only  rescued  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  camels.     Mahomet  was 
bom  daring  the  period  of  tears  and  desolation  of  his  mother, 
Amina,  after  the  death  of  her  young  husband,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  on  a  caravan  journey ;  when  bom,  he  was  carried 
by  his  grandfather  before  an  idol,  and  received  his  name.    Un- 
able to  nurse  her  own  infant,  his  mother,  after  Arab  fashion, 
wished  to  send  him  to  the  desert  to  be  reared ;  but  the  Bedouin 
nurse  who  ultimately  took  him  at  first  refused  to  have  charge 
of  a  fatherless  boy.     At  six  years  of  age  Mahomet  lost  his 
mother  also,  and  was  taken  care  of  by  his  grandfather,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  three  years  later,  by  Abou  Taleb, 
his  uncle,  who  as  long  as  he  lived  gave  him  his  protection.  The 
events  known  of  his  youth  are  few.     He  appears  to  have  ac- 
companied his  uncle  to  Syria,  and  on  that  journey  Moham- 
medans place  the  absurd  legend  of  Sergius,  Djerzi,  or  Bahyra 
recognising  the  boy  as  the  future  prophet  by  a  mark  between 
his  shoulders.     During  the  wars  of  the  tribes  known  as  the 
wars  of  the  Fidjar,  he  is  reported  to  have  been  present  at  one 
battle  when  he  was  fourteen,  and  to  have  picked  up  arrows 
for  his  uncle;   at  twenty  he  was   keeping   sheep  for  some-^ 
thing  like   a  farthing  a  day — an  occupation  considered  dis- 
graceful by  the  Arabs,  and  abandoned  to  slaves  and  women.. 
But  Mahomet  always  loved  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  Moses,, 
and  Jacob,  and  David  had  been  shepherds  before  him,   and* 
indeed  the  race  of  visionaries  and  prophets  has  generally  been- 
largely  recruited  among  shepherds  and  herdsmen.     Not  long 
afterwards  he  entered  the  service  of  Khadidja,  a  wealthy  trading 
widow  with  three  children,  as  camel-driver  of  the  caravans  which 
she  despatched  to  the  different  markets  of  Arabia  and  Syria,* 

*  Many  illustrations  are  taken  in  the  Coran  from  the  camel- 
over's  and  the  caravan  merchant's  vocabalary,  such  as  the  neces- 
sity of  having  Hoda  or  guidance  in  difficult  passages. 
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and  rose  by  his  good  conduct  to  be  master  of  the  caravan,  a 
position  of  confidence.  He  was  found  a  good  man  of  buconeas, 
and  to  have  an  acute  perception  of  the  market  value  of  the 
striped  stufis  and  incense  of  Yemen,  and  the  leather  of  Arabia, 
which  he  exchanged  in  the  markets  of  Syria  for  com  and  oil, 
and  the  silk  goods  of  Damascus,  while  his  long  monotonous 
marches  across  the  desert  with  his  long  file  of  camels  were 
perhaps  spent  in  meditation.  His  good  qualities  gained  him 
the  title  of  ^El  Amin* — ^the  honest  fellow.  He  was  of  comdy 
appearance,  and  Khadidja,  in  spite  of  being  fifteen  years  older 
than  Mahomet — an  munense  difference  m  a  country  like 
Arabia — conceived  the  project  of  manying  him,  and  carried 
it  into  execution.  For  such  a  marriage,  Mahomet  seems  to 
have  been  an  exemplary  husband.  He  married  another  wife, 
it  is  true,  in  two  months  after  Khadidja's  death ;  but  he  never 
ceased  to  speak  of  his  deceased  wife  in  such  terms  of  praise, 
that  Ayesha  declared  she  was  the  only  one  of  the  Prophet's 
wives*  of  whom  she  had  ever  felt  jealous.  Seven  children 
were  the  result  of  this  marriage;  and  throughout  the  East 
crowds  of  green  turbans  claim  to  be  descended  from  some  one 
of  the  three  daughters  who  survived.  There  were  three  sons, 
who  all  died  young — one  was  called  Abd  Manaf,  after  the 
idol,  which  proves  that  Mahomet  was  at  that  time  still  an 
idolater.  The  last  daughter,  Fatima,  was  bom  eleven  years 
after  the  marriac^e — ^when  Eliadidja  was  beyond  fifty. 

Four  years  ILx  the  birth  of  Fatima  he  had  his  Lt  vision, 
and  in  connexion  with  that  event  some  considerations  are 
necessary  respecting  his  mental  and  bodiljr  constitution. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  superiority  of  his  moral  cha- 
racter, it  is  certain  that  he  was  as  unlike  the  most  esteemed 
type  of  Arab  manliness  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  No- 
where in  the  world  does  man  reach  such  a  degree  of 
dauntless  independence  as  the  Arab,  educated  in  the  free- 
dom of  the  desert,  and  exposed  to  its  hourly  and  daily  vicis- 
situdes of  destiny.  The  ideal  of  the  Arab  was  a  fiery-souled 
irresistible  warrior,  always  in  sight  of  his  tribe,  bold  in 
speech,  rapid  with  song  and  repartee,  indulging  in  wine, 
feasting,  gambling,  and  love  of  women,  holding  tears  to  be 
disgraceful,  with  lunbs  as  iron  as  his  amionr,  supporting  without 
suffering  the  heat  of  the  desert  under  an  Arabian  sun,  delighting 
in  the  beauty  and  swiftness  of  his  steed  or  of  his  camel,  impas- 
sioned for  the  chase,  a  match  unarmed  for  the  lion,  indefatigable 
in  combat,  and  routing  like  Antar  whole  armies  with  his  single 
spear  and  shield.     Recent  travellers  have  confirmed  the  ex- 
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perience  of  ages,  that  the  Bedouin  have  the  least  religious 
sensibility  of  any  known  race — at  the  present  time  thej  are 
mere  Mohammed^is  in  name,  and  never  utter  a  prayer,  or 
if  they  perform  any  religious  rites  at  all,  these  may  possibly  be 
wm&  lingering  relic  of  the  old  Sabasan  adoration  of  the  rising  sun. 
In  the  days  of  Mahomet,  the  people  of  Mecca  upheld  the  wor- 
ship of  their  idols  from  motives  of  gain,  but  Arabs  in  general 
had  little  respect  for  them,  and  treated  them  worse  than 
Neapolitans  have  ever  treated  a  refractory  saint.  If  the  pro- 
phecies of  their  kalim,  seers  or  holy  men,  did  not  concur  with 
their  wishes,  they  often  put  them  to  death.  When  Amrolcais 
commenced  an  expedition  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
entered,  according  to  custom,  the  temple  of  the  idol  Dhou-1- 
Eholosa,  to  obtain  his  approbation  by  means  of  the  divining 
arrow.  Drawing  the  wrong  arrows  thjree  times  in  succession, 
he  broke  them  all,  and  threw  them  at  the  head  of  the  idol, 
saying :  *  Wretch  I  if  your  father  had  been  killed,  you  would 
*  not  forbid  revenge  for  his  death !' 

Mahomet  was  directly  the  opposite  of  such  an  ideal ;  he  had 
inherited  from  his  mother  a  delicate,  nervous,  and  extremely  im- 
pressionable constitution.  He  was  gifted  with  an  exaggerated 
and  sickly  sensibility ;  he  had  a  woman's  love  for  fine  scents 
and  perfumes ;  he  was  melancholy,  silent,  fond  of  desert 
phices,  solitary  walks,  and  lonely  meditations  at  set  of  sun  in 
the  valleys ;  full  of  vague  restlessness,  weeping  and  sobbing 
like  a  duld  when  he  was  in  pain;  subject  tx)  attacks  of  epi- 
lepsy, and  without  courage  in  the  field  of  battle.  In  addition 
to  all  which  he  had  religious  exciteability  of  the  most  acute 
character. 

Dr.  Sprenger  goes  at  great  length  into  an  investigation 
of  the  physical  and  psychological  nature  of  Mahomet;  as 
a  memlL  of  the  medi<^  prol-eadon  hie  opinion  is  of  v^ue, 
the  more  so  as  he  supports  it  with  the  authority  of  Schon- 
lem,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  patient  investigators  of 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  hysterical  persons,  among  whom 
he  classes  Mahomet.  We  can  do  no  more  than,  state  the 
vaults  of  his  diagnosis  respecting  Mahomet  His  opinion  is, 
that  the  Prophet  suffered  from  two  distinct  kinds  of  hysteriay 
— ^the  hysteria  mtiscularisj  and  the  hysteria  cephalica.  Con- 
cordant testimony  proves  that  Mahomet  had  occasional  fits ; 
that  he  fell  to  the  ground  without  sense,  turned  red  in  the 
face,  and  ^snored  like  a  camel.'  This,  according  to  Dr. 
Sprenger,  was  the  result  of  the  hysteria  muscularisy  in  its  most 
violent  form.  In  these  severe  attacks  the  will  was  entirely 
overpowered,  and  utter  insensibility  ensued;    but  there  are 
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lighter  forms  of  this  disease,  in  which  the  will  is  still  able, 
after  a  severe  struggle,  to  maintain  its  mastery.  The  hysteria 
cephalica  announced  itself  by  pains  in  the  head  and  immense 
oppression,  followed  by  illusions  and  fancies  of  the  most  vivid 
character.  Hysteriay  in  its  general  form,  although  more  pre- 
valent among  women  than  men,  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  former — all  visionaries  of  all  ages  have  been  for  the  most 
part  hysterical :  and  it  is  an  acute  observation  of  M.  Renan, 
in  treating  of  the  saints  of  the  middle  ages,  that  visionaries 
always  reflect  the  character  of  the  prevalent  superstitions  and 
illusions  of  their  time.  *  Being  a  lady's  disease,'  Dr.  Sprenger 
says,  ^  like  a  lady,  it  follows  the  fashion.'  In  the  middle  ages 
\asionaries  were  beset  with  evil  spirits,  or  had  celestial  visitants. 
In  the  days  of  witchcraft,  some  believed  themselves  to  be  witches. 
A  short  time  back  animal  magnetisers,  clairvoyants,  and  som-- 
nambuiists,  found  plenty  of  disciples  and  subjects ;  and  in  our 
own  days  still  more  absurd  spiritual  hallucinations  have  pre- 
vailed. 

Indeed,  a  tendency  to  hallucination  is  the  almost  inva- 
riable concomitant  of  the  hysterical  afiection.  Hallucina- 
tion is  turned  by  the  hysterical  patient  into  an  indisputable 
and  cardinal  fact;  becomes  a  part  of  his  theory  of  life  and 
consciousness,  and  all  other  considerations  and  evidences  are 
made  to  support*  it.  From  being  self-deceived,  the  patient 
proceeds  by  inappreciable  modes  of  reasoning,  to  the 
deception  of  others.  Schonlein  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
say,   '  all   hysteric    persons   have  more  or  less    a   tendency 

*  to  lying  and  deception,  and  this   tendency  becomes   inve- 

*  terate.'  In  support  of  this  statement.  Dr.  Sprenger  cites 
a  number  of  instances  of  the  extreme  amount  of  suffering 
which  people  have  undergone  to  make  other  people  believe  in 
their  hallucinations  —  of  girls,  young  and  apparently  inno- 
cent, who  have  thrust  nee^es  under  their  nails ;  of  both  men 
and  women  who  have  counterfeited  the  mark  of  the  stiffs 
mata  ;  and  of  the  prevalence  of  a  particular  fashion  of  deceit 
in  consequence  of  the  success  of  one  striking  example.  But 
what  is  equally  distinctive  of  this  form  of  disease  is  the 
belief  in  inspiration  and  in  the  habitual  society  of  spirits 
and  demons.  Socrates  had  his  demon;  Tasso  had  his 
demon,  with  whom  he  was  heard  continually  to  converse ; 
Swedenboig  was  habitually  overheard  talking  to  his  celestial 
visitant.  As  to  Socrates,  we  have  not  perhaps  sufficient  data ; 
but  as  to  Tasso  and  Swedenborg  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and 
the  description  of  the  cataleptic  fits  into  which  the  latter  fell, 
and  out  of  which  he  awoke  with  a  face  bathed  in  perspiration. 
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forms  the  exact  parallel  of  the  description  of  the  cataleptic 
attacks  of  Mahomet.  To  these  mental  phenomena  the  German 
writers  to  whom  we  have  referred,  add  a  multitude  of  consi- 
derations on  the  physical  constitution  of  Mahomet,  which  it 
would  here  be  out  of  place  to  discuss. 

With  such  a  nature,  so  morbidly  sensitive  to  emotion,  and 
especially  those  of  a  religious  character,  Mahomet  was  thrown 
into  contact  with  Zeid  and  Waraka,  and  others  in  search  of  a 
purer  faith.  From  what  we  have  stated  of  Zeid  and  the 
poetry  he  has  left  behind  him,  it  may  be  concluded  that  he 
possessed  the  evangelical  nature  in  a  far  higher  degree  than 
llahomet ;  a  romantic  and  almost  saintly  interest  attaches  to 
his  premature  death  in  the  search  after  a  purer  faith.  He 
was,  as  we  have  said,  banished  to  the  hill  of  Hira,  which 
was  also  a  favourite  retreat  of  Mahomet ;  and  there  is  a  trust- 
worthy tradition  of  their  meeting  on  one  occasion,  when  Zeid 
fen'ently  exhorted  Mahomet  not  to  weary  in  the 'search  after 
the  true  God.  In  addition  to  this,  the  feeling  of  retribution, 
and  the  awe  accompanying  the  growing  conviction  of  a  fu- 
ture state,  had  peopled  the  deserts  and  Thebaids  with  an- 
chorites and  penitents ;  and  in  Mahomet's  journeys  into  Syria 
it  was  impossible  that  he  should  escape  the  influence  of  these 
ideas.  Under  such  predisposing  circumstances,  and  after  a 
terrible  conflict  in  his  soul  of  religious  doubts  and  enthusiasm, 
which  had  lasted  for  six  months,  it  happened  in  the  year  612 
that  Mahomet,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  solitary  wanderings 
in  Mount  Hira,  entered  a  cave  where  he  used  to  seek  refuge 
from  the  heat.  In  order  to  form  a  conception  of  his  state  of 
mind,  it  is  necessary  to  realise  not  only  the  condition  of  the 
man,  but  the  scene  and  tenor  of  his  first  revelation.  A  hill 
looking  like  a  fragment  of  a  burnt  volcano — ^not  a  sound  of 
insect  or  murmuring  stream — ^no  grass  or  flower  or  shade — 
the  rocks  all  herbless  and  black,  as  though  recently  ejected 
from  the'  central  fire  of  the  earth — here  and  there  abysses 
and  steep  precipices — ravines  whose  depths  were  strewn  with 
hot  rubble  and  fragments  of  stone,  and  the  whole  calcined 
soil  heated  to  a  degree  capable  of  scorching  the  eyes  of  the 
head,  of  blistering  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  of  making  every 
nerve  quiver  with  preternatural  excitement.  In  such  cir- 
cmnstances  the  Arabian  prophet  had  his  first  vision,  a  vision 
of  a  supernatural  being — he  was  not  clear  for  a  long  time 
whether  it  was  a  Djinn  or  an  angel — who  said  : — 

*  Recite  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  thy  Creator. 
He  hath  made  man  out  of  dots  of  blood. 
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Speak  OQty  for  thy  Lord  is  the  mightiest 
Of  all  who  have  instructed  through  the  pen. 
He  taught  man  what  he  did  not  know.'  * 

This  revelation,  however,  by  no  means  made  more  light  the 
state  of  religious  oppression  under  which  Mahomet  was  labonr- 
ing.  On  the  contrary,  his  gloomy  doubts  and  frenzied  state  of 
mind  were  only  increased  by  it.  It  was  two  years  before  a  second 
revelation  occurred  to  him,  a  period  called  by  the  Mussulmans 
the  Fitreh  or  Pause ;  and  during  all  that  time  he  was  su- 
premely miserable.  So  far  from  ascribing  the  visit  in  the  cave 
at  Hira  to  an  angel,  he  imagined  that  he  was  pursued  by 
djinn  ;  and  he  wandered  about  the  hills  like  a  madman,  strid- 
ing up  and  down  the  mountains  of  Thabyr  and  Hira,  and 
determining  from  time  to  time  to  throw  himself  off  some  preci- 
pice and  end  a  dreadful  existence.  He  heard  the  voices  of 
spirits  calling  him,  and  the  TOtkR  and  stones  addressed  him  by 
name.  In  mis  sl^te  of  mind  he  had  a  second  vision,  but  tiiis 
time  the  hallucination  was  one  of  sight  only  ;  wandering  about 
on  those  desolate,  burning  hUls,  the  unhappy  man's  eyes  were 
cheered  by  the  sight  of  the  *  Sidra-treej  the  Lote-tree,  which 

*  The  singular  expression,  '  the  mightiest  of  all  who  have  in- 
'  structed  through  the  pen,'  has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware  of,  excited  no 
remark.  Such  an  expression  must  have  been  elicited  from  Mahomet 
by  some  predisposing  train  of  circumstances  ;  indeed  there  are  num- 
bers of  singular  expressions  of  the  Coran  which  are  explained  only 
by  the  consideration  of  the  events  which  brought  them  forth.  In  the 
present  case  we  imagine  the  explanation  to  be  this: — Mahomet 
was  full  of  religious  yearning  for  the  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
one  true  God ;  but  he  was  an  uneducated  man,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  write  or  read,  while  he  had  been  in  contact  with  the 
Jews,  called  commonly  the  '  people  of  the  book,'  with  the  Hanyfs 
who  had  their  ^  rolls,'  and  with  the  Christians  who  had  also  their  sacred 
books.  The  religious  crisis  through  which  Mahomet  had  passed  must 
have  been  rendered  more  intense  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  these 
three  *  people  of  the  book,'  taught  by  those  who  *  instructed 
'with  the  pen.'  Moreover,  as  an  Arab  of  a  noble  race,  he  would 
naturally  feel  humiliated  and  oppressed  at  having  to  appeal  to  other 
tribes  and  nations  for  a  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God.  Hence  the 
spirit  relieves  his  mind  of  the  first  distressing  doubt  and  tells  him 
that  his  Lord  is  the  true  Lord,  mightiest  of  all  who  have  '  instructed 
'  with  the  pen.'  It  is  singular  also  that  the  word  he  uses  here  for 
'  Lord '  is  not  Allah,  the  most  usual  Arabian  expression,  and  which 
occurs  three  thousand  times  in  the  Coran,  but  Rabb.  Now  the 
word  used  by  the  Christians  was  Al-Rabb,  which  expression 
Mahomet  carefully  avoids  ;  he  does  not  use  '  Al-Babb,'  that  expres- 
sion denoting  the  God  of  the  Christians.  But  the  angel  says  '  thy 
'  Rabb '  in  this  place. 
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stands  on  the  outer  border  of  Paradise;  and  then  at  last  a 
celestial  yisitor  iq>peared  ivilh  these  everHOEiemorable  words : — 

Now,  by  the  pen,  and  what  can  be  written  therewith. 

Thou  art,  by  the  graoe  of  Grod,  no   '  mqfnmn '  (no  poseesaed 

person), 
Bat  an  endless  reward  awaiteth  thee. 

After  this  third  revelation  Mahomet  fell  to  the  ground  as 
though  dead.  On  recovering  his  senses,  he  still  remained 
utterly  exhausted,  and  was  aware  that  he  was  going  to  have 
another  hysteric  attack.  His  £rst  words  to  Khadidja  and  a 
friend  who  was  with  her  on  entering  were,  *  Cover  me  up, 
'  cover  me  up.'  They  covered  him  up  and  threw  water  on  his 
&oe.  Then  an  angel  awoke  him  from  trance  with  iJiese  words 
of  a  Sura,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  Coran : — 

*  O  thou  covered  up, 
Arise  and  give  warning 
And  praise  thy  Lord, 
Ajud  cleanse  thy  garment. 
Avoid  the  abomination  (of  idol-worship). 
Be  not  selfish  in  your  going  forth, 
Suffer  for  the  Lord.' 

After  this  he  was  convinced  of  his  nnasion.  He  with  his  wife, 
Khadidja,  went  for  advice  to  Waraka,  the  Hanyf,  who  had 
bnried  himself  in  the  Jewish  and  ChristiKn  Scriptures,  in 
searohing  for  the  true  God ;  and  Waraka  told  him  he  had  been 
yisited  by  the  great  '  Namous,'  whioh  is  supposed  to  be  Wa- 
raka's  Ajrabic  for  the  Greek  '  Nomos,'  or  the  Law.  Relieved 
thus  from  the  terror  of  being  possessed  by  demons,  his  spirit 
was  full  of  joy  and  thankfubaess,  and  then  ensued  revelatkms 
like  the  following,  which  is  a  kind  of  Moslem  ^  Magnificat^ 
after  the  reading  of  which  in  the  mosques  all  the  congregation 
cry  aloud  '  Allah  aXbar.^  The  rhymes  will  give  some  notion 
of  the  peculiar  rhymed  prose  so  grateful  to  an  Arab  ear. 

'  I  swear  by  the  splendour  of  light. 
And  by  the  silence  of  night, 
That  the  liord  shall  never  forsake  thee  nor  in  his  hatred  take 

thee, 
Traly  for  thee  shall  be  winning,  better  than  all  beginning. 
Soon  shall  the  Lord  console  thee,  grief  no  longer  control  thee,  and 

fear  no  longer  cajole  thee. 
Thou  wert  an  orphan-boy,  yet  the  Lord  found  home  for  thy  head, 
When  thy  feet  went  astray,  were  they  not  to  the  right  path  led  ? 
Did  he  not  find  thee  poor,  yet  riches  around  thee  spread  ? 
Then  on  the  orphan*boy  let  thy  proud  feet  never  tread. 
And  never  turn  away  the  beggar  who  seeks  for  bread, 
But  of  the  Lord's  bounty  ever  let  praise  be  sung  and  said/ 
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His  first  converts  after  Eliadidja,  his  wife,  were  the  faithful 
and  affectionate  Zeid,  one  of  his  slaves,  and  Ali  his  cousin^  a 
bold  spirited  youth  then  only  ten  jears  of  age ;  but  the  most 
important  acquisition  was  Abubeker,  a  man  a  few  years  younger 
than  himself,  a  merchant  of  good  repute  and  having  a  fortune 
amounting  to  40,000  dirhems.  In  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  angels,  he  and  his  disciples  now  passed  whole  nights  in 
prayer,  and  in  repeating  the  *  la  ilia  ilia  illah^  ^  there  is  no  Grod 
'  but  Allah,'  without  intermission,  a  mechanical  exercise  which, 
like  the  whirling  of  the  dervishes  and  the  passes  of  the  animal 
magnetiser,  ends  by  throwing  the  neophyte  into  a  highly 
nervous  condition.  Mahomet  and  his  disciples  practised  this 
night  discipline  with  such  assiduity  that  their  feet  became 
swollen  and  their  health  suffered.  When  he  b^an  to  make  open 
claims,  however,  to  inspiration,  the  assumption  of  the  pro- 
phetic character  was  at  first  treated  by  his  sceptical  tribesmen 
with  unrestrained  ridicule  and  contempt.  'Here  comes  the 
'  son  of  Abdallah,'  they  would  say, '  with  the  last  news  firom 
'  heaven.'     They  would  ask  him  '  what  the  weather  would  be  a 

*  week  hence,'  *  what  the  prices  of  the  markets  would  be  next 
'  fair-time,'  and  tell  him  he  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  making  a 
fortune.  They  would  also  bring  him  a  pregnant  woman,  and 
ask  him  whether  the  child  would  be  a  male  or  a  female ;  and  they 
would  offer,  with  an  air  of  too  benevolent  interest,  to  send  for  a 
doctor  for  him  to  take  care  of  his  health.  When,  to  make  more 
impression  on  their  incredulity,  Mahomet  began  to  talk  of  the 
Resurrection,  they  said, '  If  our  fathers  are  going  to  live  again, 

*  bring  us  back  one  or  two  of  them  and  we  will  believe.'  He  then 
began  to  recite  stories  of  the  destruction  of  wicked  races  who 
had  refused  to  listen  to  their  prophets — of  the  destruction  of 
the  world  in  the  time  of  Noah — of  the  destruction  by  showers 
of  stones  of  the  Thamudites,  a  race  recorded  in  the  Rolls  of  the 
Hanyfs,  for  refusing  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Houd  their 
prophet — of  the  similar  destruction  of  the  Adites,  a  race  equally 
celebrated  in  the  books  of  the  Hanyfs.  To  such  reasoning,  and 
to  actual  menaces  of  temporal  punishment,  they  would  replyy 

*  Let  it  rain  stones,  let  the  sky  come  down,  and  then  we  will  see. 
When  the  temporal  punishments  with  which  he  menaced  them 
were  so  long  in  coining  that  their  incredulous  spirits  grew  more 
sarcastic  still,  he  began  to  talk  of  the  approach  of  the  day  of 
the  last  judgment;  *  and  for  this  topic,  by  the  aid  of  the  poetry 


*  He  used  to  say  'My  mission  and  the  day  of  resurrection  are 
'  as  far  apart  as  my  thumb  from  my  forefinger.' 
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and  yigour  of  his  style>  he  obtained  a  greater  degree  of  atten- 
tion, for  no  race  were  ever  more  carried  away  by  beauty  of 
language  and  grace  of  style  than  the  Arabs.  He  met,  how- 
ever, with  no  open  persecution  till  he  openly  attacked  the 
idols  of  the  Caaba.  And  when  he  began  to  do  this  the 
governing  class  of  Mecca,  the  ^  Malay  at  first  reasoned  with 
him  in  a  serious  and  considerate  manner  as  to  the  impro- 
priety of  his  conduct ;  but  when  they  found  his  pertinacity 
was  invincible,  and  perhaps  somewhat  ashamed  thentiselyes  of 
the  heterogeneous  population  of  the  Caaba,  they  were  willing 
to  make  a  bargain.  At  first  they  offered  that  in  alternate 
years  he  should  worship  the  idols,  and  they  should  give  them 
up,  and  be  decided  by  the  most  prosperous  result.  At  last 
they  offered  as  a  compromise,  to  let  all  the  rest  of  the  idols 
go  if  he  would  retain  Lat,  Ozza,  and  Manah.  Without  the 
aid  of  these  divinities  the  Meccans  hardly  considered  existence 
possible. 

For  these  were  the  favourite  deities  of  the  surrounding 
tribes,  who  might  at  any  time  place  Mecca  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, put  an  end  to  the  caravan  trade,  ruin  its  fairs,  and  stop 
its  pilgrimages  and  revenues.  The  wild  Kinana  races,  that 
swarmed  between  Mecca  and  the  Red  Sea,  of  which  the  tribe 
of  the  Coreish  was  itself  a  member,  were  adorers  of  Ozza,  an 
idol  which  was  in  reality  a  tree  at  Nackla.  Various  tribes  of 
Yemenite  origin  to  the  south-east  of  Mecca  adored  Manah, 
which  was  a  rock,  and  Lat  was  the  idol  of  the  people  of  Tayif, 
the  nearest  and  most  important  town  near  Mecca.  If  Lat, 
Ozza,  and  Manah  were  treated  vnth  indignity,  retaliation 
would  evidently  be  made  upon  the  black  stone  of  the  Caaba. 
Mahomet  himself  at  last  yielded  to  the  force  of  this  line  of 
argument,  and  consented  to  allow  Lat,  and  Ozza,  and  Manah, 
to  have  representatives  in  the  Caaba;  and,  moreover,  he 
agreed  to  have  an  inspiration  which  should  say  a  good  word  for 
these  popular  divinities.  Accordingly,  on  one  of  the  days  of 
his  public  preaching,  he  inserted  l£ese  words  in  a  reading  of 
the  Coran :  '  Lat,  Ozza,  and  Manah,  are  illustrious  (Gharanyk) 
'intercessors.'  At  these  words,  the  Coreish  crieid  out  in  a 
body  in  applause ;  and  when  at  the  conclusion  he  called  all 
his  hearers  to  prostrate  themselves  at  the  name  of  Allah,  they 
all  did  so  with  extreme  enthusiasm ;  one  fat  and  aged  devotee, 
unable  to  kneel  with  the  rest,  in  his  desire  to  show  his  perfect 
acquiescence,  took  up  dust  in  his  hand  from  the  ground  and 
placed  it  on  his  forehead.  Either  from  the  remonstrances,  how- 
ever, of  his  friends  and  advisers,  or  stung  by  the  contemptuous 
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expressions  of  his  enemies,  or  firom  unassisted  repentance,  or 
because  he  saw  this  concession  would  ruin  his  whole  career  as 
Prophet,  Mahomet  soon  withdrew  these  words;  and  shortly  after 
in  the  pulpit  declared  that  the  passive  had  been  whispered  to 
him  bj  Satan,  whose  voice  he  had  mistaken  for  Grabriel's,  and 
said  that  he  utterly  repudiated  Lat,  and  Ozza,  and  Manah, 
thenceforth  and  for  ever.  This  made  matters  with  the  Corash 
far  worse  than  before;  and  it  would  have  fared  ill  with  Mahomet 
had  he  not  been  under  the  protection  of  his  uncle,  Abou  Talib. 
Abou  Talib  was  a  poor  man,  but  he  rejoiced  in  the  strength  of 
eight  strong  sons,  all  in  fghting  condition ;  and  the  possession 
of  so  much  oombatiye  power  entitled  him  there  and*  then,  as  it 
would  now  in  the  western  settlements  of  America,  to  much  re- 
spect. Abou  Talib,  although  he  lived  and  died  a  heathen,  was 
ndt  only  inclined  to  pi'otect  his  nephew,  as  he  had  done  from 
childhood,  but  he  was  bound  to  do  so  by  the  custom  of  his 
tribe.  In  a  lawless  state  of  society  like  Arabia,  to  grant 
protection  to  those  who  sought  it  was,  with  hospitality,  one  of 
the  chief  duties  of  man.  As  soon  as  any  one  confessed  his 
weakness,  so  fieu*  as  to  daim  protection  of  another,  the  latter  was 
bound  to  defend  him  at  t&e  cost  of  his  own  life,  and  of  that  of 
the  lives  of  his  family ;  another  corollary  to  this  rule  was,  that 
it  was  Gonaidered  disgraceful  to  a  family  for  any  member  of  it 
to  have  to  seek  for  protection  out  of  the  family.  Consequently, 
if  a  member  of  any  family  felt  himself  oppressed  by  his  own 
kinsfolk,  he  had  generally  only  to  threaten  to  seek  fin:  pro- 
tection elsewhere,  in  order  to  secure  good  treatment. 

When  the  Coreidi  found  that  M^iiomet  was  intractable  in 
the  matter  of  Lot,  Qzza,  and  Manah,  they  came  to  Abou 
TaJib  in  deputation,  and  asked  him  courteously  either  to 
make  his  nephew  desist  from  throwing  contempt  on  the  ways 
of  their  anoestom,  or  to  withdraw  hk  protection  frtnn  hiuL 
To  which  Abou  Talib  replied,  *  I  believe  in  him  just  as 
'  little  as  you  do ;  but  I  have  no  power  to  make  him  leave  off.' 
Seeing  how  troublesome  the  Prophet  was  likely  to  be,  one 
of  the  raembevB  most  in  repute  in  the  Coreish,  Otba  Ebn 
Sebia,  came  courteously  up  to  Mahomet  as  he  was  sitting  in 
the  court  of  the  Caaba  in  the  presence  of  other  members  of 
the  Coreish,  and  said,  ^  Son  of  my  friend,  you  are  a  man  distin- 
'  guished  for  your  talents  and  your  tnitii.  Although  you  are 
^  stining  ia^  discord  in  your  country  and  division  among  fami- 
'  lies ;  aMiough  you  insult  our  gods,  and  accuse  our  ancestors 
'  and  sages  of  impiety  and  folly,  we  wish  to  deal  gently  with 
'  yon*     liiBlen  to  the  paropositions  which  I  have  to  make  to 
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'  you,  and  reflect  if  you  cannot  accept  some  of  them.'  '  Speak/ 
said  Mahomet^  *  I  listen.'  '  Son  of  my  friend,'  said  Otba ;  *  if 
<  your  aim  be  wealth,  we  will  all  put  onr  purses  together,  and 
'  make  you  rich ;  if  you  would  have  honour,  we  will  elect  you 
'  dbief ;  or  if  the  spirit  who  attaches  itself  to  you  still  perse- 
^  cutes  yom,  aUe  physicians  shall  be  sent  for,  and  we  will  pay 
'them  to  core  you.'  To  which  Mahomet  replied  that  he 
wanted  none  of  tiiese  things,  but  that  he  was  the  chosen  pro* 
phet  of  Allah.  ^  Well  then,'  said  the  Coreishites,  coming  round 
him,  *  since  you  do  not  accept  our  proposals,  and  you  pretend 
'  to  haye  a  mission  from  Allah,  give  us  some  proof  that  such  is 
'the  case.  Our  valley  is  narrow  and  barren,  ask  God  to 
'  make  it  wider — ^that  he  thrust  back  the  two  chains  of  moun* 
'  tains  which  close  it  up— -that  he  make  rivers  flow  here  equal 
*  to  the  rivers  of  Syria  and  Irak — or  that  some  of  our  ances- 
'  ton,  with  CoBSfli  among  them,  shall  revive  to  recognise  you 
'  as  a  prophet,  then  we  will  do  so  too.'  Mahomet  said  that 
God  had  not  entrusted  him  with  any  such  power,  but  only  to 
preach  lihe  law.  '  At  least,'  continued  the  Coreishites ;  '  de- 
'  mand  of  thy  Lord  that  some  one  of  his  angels  shall  come  and 
'  bear  witness  to  your  truth,  and  order  us  to  place  belief  in 
'  you ;  or  ask  him  to  dispense  you  from  being  obliged  to  seek 
'  your  daily  bread  Uke  Idne  least  of  us.'  '  No,'  said  Mahomet, 
'  I  will  mdke  no  such  request ;  my  duty  is  only  to  preach !' — 
'  Well  then,  let  thy  Lord  cause  the  heavens  to  fall  upon  us,  aa 
'  thou  sayest  he  can ;  but  we  will  not  believe  thee.' 

In  fact  the  only  ruse  which  Mahomet  practised  in  order  to 
coDTince  people  he  was  a  prophet  was  a  very  simple,  not  to  say 
clmnay  device,  for  it  was  open  to  easy  detection,  and  the  use 
of  sadb  practices  is  sufficient  proof  that  imposture  had  be^n 
to  ndx  itself  up  largely  with  his  religious  enthusiasm.  He 
gave  out  accounts,  from  the  histories  of  former  prophets,  as 
having  been  received  by  inspiration,  when  he  was  in  fact 
prcnnpted  by  the  Hanyf  or  Jew  Christian,  Bahyra,  who  re- 
maiaed  behind  the  scenes,  and  then  called  upon  either  his 
mentor  or  some  one  else  to  state  if  it  was  not  true.  Mahomet's 
urgmnent  was  how  could  an  ignorant  Arab  know  such  minute 
events  of  past  times  except  by  inspiration — and  these  accounts 
of  mine,  are  they  not  in  good  Arabic,  while  the  original  stories 
*rc  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  ?  Such  arguments,  however,  made 
Ktde  progress,  and,  moreover,  there  is  reason  to  believe  thart; 
he  was  convicted  before  the  most  acute  members  of  the  Oo- 
reiah  of  having  confounded  the  bo<As  of  the  Hanyfe,  which 
weate  recent  fergeries,  with  Ae  Bible  of  the  Jews ;   and  he 
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incurred  increased  contempt  in  consequence.  Nevertheless 
the  number  of  his  disciples  increased  in  spite  of  persecution^ 
which  now  began  in  earnest.  Slaves  at  first  formed  the  greater 
proportion  of  converts^  and  as  these^  from  their  defenceless 
condition,  were  more  subject  to  persecution  than  the  rest,  the 
wealthy  man  of  the  new  religion,  Aboubekr,  purchased  their 
manumission.  Persecution  soon  grew  so  severe  that  a  portion 
of  the  disciples  made  a  temporary  emigration  into  Abyssinia. 
Slaves  were  at  this  time  taken  and  placed  naked  on  the  scorching 
sand  at  midday,  others  were  prevented  from  obtaining  water 
during  the  raging  heat.  The  free  men  of  the  new  religion  were 
subject  to  every  public  insult.  Boys  were  encouraged  to  follow 
Mahomet  and  torment  him  as  he  walked  abroad — they  pelted 
him  with  stones  till  his  feet  bled,  and  passers-by  spat  in  his 
face.  Sometimes  they  seized  him  by  the  throat  till  he  was 
nearly  strangled,  and  dirt  and  filth  were  heaped  at  his  door, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  remove  himself.  It  cannot  be  won- 
dered, indeed,  that  all  Meccans  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
Prophet  should  have  little  friendly  feeling  towards  him,  since 
his  favourite  argument  to  persuade  men  to  his  belief  was  that 
all  worshippers  of  idols,  including  his  own  ancestors,  were  in 
hell,  an  argument  which  Abou  Djahl,  his  most  malignant  per- 
secutor in  Mecca,  turned  against  him  to  deprive  him  of  the 
protection  of  his  uncle  Abou  Lahab.  After  the  death  of  Abou 
Talib,  Abou  Lahab  came  to  Mahomet  and  told  him  to  have 
no  fear,  he  would  now  take  upon  him  his  protection,  and  take 
the  place  of  Abou  Talijb.  Whereupon  Abou  Djahl  went  about 
crying,  ^  Abou  Lahab  is  become  a  Sabian '  (the  name  they  gave 
the  disciples  of  Mahomet).  As  this,  however,  had  no  effect, 
he  went  to  Abou  Lahab  and  said,  *  How  can  you  protect  a 

*  man  who  says  your  father  is  in  hell  ? '  Upon  which  Abou 
Lahab  went  to  Mahomet  and  said,  *  Where  is  my  father? '  to 
which  Mahomet  replied,  evasively,  *  With  his  people.'  Abou 
Lahab  went  away  contented,  but  returned  again  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Abou  Djahl,  and  said,  'Where  are  my  fiEither's 

*  people  ? '  Mahomet  answered,  '  In  hell.'  Then  Abou  Lahab 
said,  *  Now,  Mahomet,  I  will  never  cease  to  be  thy  ei^emy.' 
And  this  he  became  in  future,  following  Mahomet  about 
and  calling  upon  the  people  and  pilgrims  as  he  preached  not 
to  be  seduced  by  his  follies.  Aboubekr  at  tlus  time  was 
Mahomet's  chief  support,  and  Aboubekr  recited  the  Coran 
DuUidy  in  front  of  his  own  house  day  by  day,  and  visited 
Mahomet  in  his  own  house  twice  dailv. 

But  now  the  members  of  the  Coreish  made  a  lea^e  against 
the  Haadumites,  Mahomet's  branch  of  the  Cossaifiunily.  In  this 
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leagoe  the  Ommeyades,  with  Abou  Sophyan  for  their  head, 
bound  themselves  not  to  intermarry  with  the  Haschimites,  not  to 
trade  with  them,  and  not  to  permit  them  to  join  their  caravans, 
which,  as  the  Haschimites  were  not  strong  enough  to  form  cara- 
vans of  their  own,  and  there  was  no  other  source  of  income  open 
to  them,  was  equivalent  to  placing  them  in  a  state  of  siege,  in 
which  condition  they  remained  for  three  years,  the  Haschimites, 
to  avoid  further  persecution,  betaking  themselves  to  the  Sheb, 
or  quarter  of  Abou  Taleb,  and  there  shutting  themselves  up, 
subject  to  every  privation.  At  length,  however,  their  moans  of 
hanger  and  the  lamentations  of  their  women  and  children 
wrought  the  Coreishites  to  pity,  and  the  persecution  of  the 
Haschimites  was  relaxed.  Mahomet,  however,  was  still  so  hardly 
used  that  he  fled  to  Tayif  and  tried  to  obtain  a  hearing  there. 
He  was,  however,  treated  with  contumely  and  scorn,  and  driven 
out  of  the  town  amid  a  shower  of  stones,  and  departed  with  his 
legs  streaming  with  blood. 

Amid  all  these  persecutions  he  had  received  the  adhesion  of 
one  strong  spirit,  who  was  indeed  the  virtual  founder  of  Islam ; 
for  it  may  be  said  that  the  name  of  Mahomet  would  not  now 
be  heard  of  had  it  not  been  for  the  vehement  energy  which 
Omar,  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  threw  into  the  creed, 
and  the  watchfulness  and  unhesitating  decision  with  which  he 
nuuntained  its  integrity  to  his  death.  Like  St.  Paul,  he  too 
previous  to  his  conversion  had  been  known  only  as  a  violent 
persecutor  of  the  new  creed.  For  tradition  says  that  on  one 
occasion,  in  the  height  of  his  wrath  against  the  Prophet,  when 
he  had  already  resolved,  sabre  in  hand,  to  kill  him,  he  was 
overcome  by  the  beauty  of  a  passage  of  the  Coran,  which  was 
read  to  him  by  some  members  of  his  family.  Henceforth  Omar, 
in  company  with  Aboubekr,  kept  watch  over  Mahomet  like  a 
child.  Aboubekr  was  the  calm  prudent  man  of  business,  the 
cool  head  of  the  new  sect,  while  the  fiery  Omar,  whose  whole 
body  was  full  of  irresistible  energy,  whose  left  arm  was  as 
strong  as  his  right,  provided  all  the  vigour  and  decision.  His 
impassioned  straightforward  course  of  action  saved  the  Prophet 
from  many  a  weakness  and  many  ignominious  concessions. 
Kor  did  he  confine  his  attention  to  public  matters.  For  in 
later  time,  when  a  revolt  took  place  in  the  Prophet's  Hareem, 
he  would  break  in  among  the  affirighted  women  stick  in  hand 
and  reduce  them  to  order  and  submission. 

Ten  long  years,  however,  thus  passed  while  Mahomet  and 
his  disciples  were  undergoing  the  terrible  ordeal  of  persecu- 
tion. ESiadidja  died;  her  death  was  speedily  followed  by 
that  of  Abou 'Taleb,  and  Mahomet's  life  was  no  longer  safe. 
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Assassinatioii  had  frequently  been  proposed  to  Abou  Taleb  as 
the  simplest  way  of  settling  the  difficulty,  but  he  had  always 
replied,  ^  You  lie,  by  the  Holy  Temple,  if  you  say  ibafc  we  will 
^  sJlow  the  blood  of  Mahomet  to  be  died  without  fighting 
^  with  the  bow  and  lance.'  After  Mahomet  had  told  his  other 
uncle  Abou  Lahab  tiiat  his  father  was  in  hell,  he  had  nothing 
but  persecution  to  look  for  in  that  quarter,  and  things  for  him 
appeared  to  be  at  their  very  darkest,  when  an  unhoped-for 
asylum  for  the  new  creed  was  offered  by  another  and  a 
£iirer  city,  which  was  destined  to  be  and  to  pay  the  penalty 
for  being  the  foster-city  of  Islam  and  the  Defender  of  the 
Prophet, 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Mecca,  on  an  eminence  on 
the  road  to  Mina,  stands  a  small  mosque,  erected  in  celebration 
of  an  event  which  has  had  no  small  influence  on  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  through  which  Mahomet's  teaching  was  eman- 
cipated from  the  confinement  and  persecution  of  Mecca,  and 
took  its  place  among  the  great  religions  of  the  world.  On 
the  day  when  the  pilgrims  flocked  to  the  valley  of  Mina  to 
throw  the  customary  stones  there,  at  a  turning  of  the 
hill  below  the  present  mosque,  called  Akaba  (as  being  a 
comer),  Mahomet  came  suddenly  upon  a  troop  of  six  pil- 
grims.    *  Of  what  tribe  are  you  ? '  said  Mahomet     *  Of  the 

*  tribe  of  the  Khazradjs.'    *  Then  you  are  allies  of  the  Jews  ?  * 

*  Yes.'  *  Then  let  us  sit  down  and  talk.'  To  be  oppressed  by 
the  Maadites  was  a  recommendation  to  a  Yemenite,  even  on 
behalf  of  a  Maadite.  Consequently  the  Khazradjs,  who  were 
Yemenites,  listened  with  interest  to  Mahomet's  exposition  of 
his  creed  and  to  his  exhortations,  which  they  were  more  capa- 
ble of  comprehending  and  taking  to  heart  than  the  Meccans, 
from  their  peculiar  position  at  Medina. 

Medina,  or  the  city  called  Yathrib  before  the  time  of  Ma- 
homet, and  known  to  Ptolemy  as  Jathryppa,  is  situated  in  a 
hollow  among  the  hills,  one  of  the  few  sporadic  fertile  oases 
which  dot — at  inunense  distances  apart — ^the  sandy  stony  soil 
of  Arabia — situated  in  the  skirts  of  the  bare  volcanic  region 
of  Harra,  and  twelve  days'  camel-journey  from  Mecca.  Its 
inhabitants  have  from  time  immemorial  been  agriculturists, 
and  cultivation  is  probably  here  almost  as  old  as  the  human 
race.  The  spot  is  famed  for  its  sweet  waters,  for  the  size  and 
flavour  of  its  dates  and  the  smallness  of  their  stones.  Arab 
tradition  declares  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Medina  to  have 
been  ^  Amalikai  Amalekites,  the  descendants  of  Esau.  They 
possessed  at  one  time  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Arabia,  extending  some  way  out  of  Syria,  and 
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bordering  on  Egypt  in  their  poBsession  of  Petra.  Chaibhar 
was  the  strongest  capiiaL  city  of  this  part  of  Arabia,  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  Job  {mpeaxs  to  have  liyed*  This  position  of 
the  Amalekites  accords  with  Scripture,  which  always  places 
that  warrior  race  in  the  soui^.  The  supremacy  of  the  country 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  began  to  settle  there 
after  the  successful  campaign  of  Saul  and  David,  when  ^  Saul 
^  smote  the  Amalekites  from  Havilah  unto  Shur  which  is  over 
'  against  Egypt.'  The  Amalekites  were,  probably,  absorbed  by 
the  more  powerful  nationality  of  their  conquerors.  Tlie  Jews 
remamed  there  in  great  numbers  even  after  the  cruel  per- 
seculions  of  Mahomet,  until  in  accordance  with  his  policy 
that  the  Arabian  peninsula  should  be  inhabited  by  none  but 
his  own  followers,  Omar  in  his  caliphate  drove  the  whole  of 
them  oyer  the  borders  into  Syria. 

Three  Jewish  tribes,  the  Benou  Kainoka,  the  Benon  Nadhyr, 
and  the  Benou  Condtza,  though  always  inyolved  in  discord 
and  warfare,  shared  Medina  between  them  until  the  tribes 
of  the  Awz8  and  the  Khazradjs  appeared  upon  the  scene  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  after  wandering  about  tlie  country 
for  some  time  in  a  starving  condition,  by  treachery  and  mas- 
sacre overcame  the  Jews,  and  assumed  the  supremacy  in 
Medina,  then  called  Yathrib.*  The  tribes  of  the  Awzs  and 
Khazradjs  were  themselves  noted  throughout  all  Arabia  for 
the  inveterate  and  sanguinary  character  of  their  wars  with 
each  other,  and  had  been  for  the  forty  years  immediately 
preceding  Mahomet's  mission  in  a  constant  state  of  war- 
fare. The  Benou  Kainoka,  Nadhyr  and  Coraitza,  far  from 
taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  things  to  unite  against 
their  invaders,  were  themselves  divided  by  so  many  sangui- 
nary feuds  and  memories  of  ancient  hatred,  that  they  ranged 
themselves  in  the  opposite  ranks  of  the  hostile  Yemenite 
tribes,  a  short-sighted  policy  which  ended  in  their  destruction. 
These  Yemenite  Arabs  and  idolaters  were  thus  living  among 
a  race  of  Jews  possessing  the  majestic  records  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  proud  of  their  superiority  as  the  chosen  race  and  as 

*  Dr.  Sprenger  thinks  the  Awzs  and  the  Khazradjs  came  to  Medina 
in  the  fourth,  M.  Caossin  de  Perceval  in  the  second  centnry.  Their 
immigration  took  place  probably  about  the  same  time  that  the 
Yemenite  Khoza  tribe  settled  at  Mecca.  Arabia  was  evidently 
plunged  into  great  disorder  at  various  epochs  by  the  failure  of  the 
commercial  wealth  which  had  maintained  the  immense  populations 
of  Yemen  and  Petra,  as  well  as  by  the  decline  of  the  caravan  trade 
which  east  thousands  of  Arabs  adrift  without  resources  and  without 
QccapatioiL 
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worshippers  of  the  one  true  God,  and  in  all  probability  quite 
as  enlightened  as  the  wealthy  communities  of  Jews  settled  at 
Damascus  or  Aleppo  at  the  present  day,  where  the  rich  dis- 
play and  decorations  of  their  houses  form  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  the  traveller.  The  Arabs  of  Medina,  nevertheless,  lived  in 
close  communion  with  their  Jewish  townsmen.  Proselytism 
was  not  uncommon,  and  intermarriages  took  place  between  the 
Jews  and  their  outside  Semitic  brethren  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  Buth.  But  the  Yemenite  Arabs  had  their  pride  con- 
stantly humiliated  not  only  by  the  claims  of  the  Jews  to  supe- 
riority as  the  chosen  people  of  the  one  true  God,  of  whom 
Mahomet  now  spoke  to  them;  but  in  dispute  with  their 
Jewish  townsmen,  the  latter  would  constantly  triumph  over 
them,  with  a  threat  of  their  approaching  Messiah,  sapng, 
'  Wait  till  our  Messiah  appear  and  he  will  strike  you  dead.' 
Therefore,  when  Mahomet  began  to  preach  to  them  the 
'  Allah  ta^Allahy  they  not  only  were  inclined  to  believe  in  him 
on  account  of  having  often  heard  the  same  doctrine  before  ;  but 
they  conceived  the  notion  that  this  must  be  the  Messiah  the 
Jews  spoke  of,  and  they  determined  to  be  beforehand  witli  their 
Jewish  allies  in  securing  his  favour.  They  listened  then 
eagerly  to  the  words  of  Mahomet,  agreed  to  spread  his  doctrine 
among  their  townspeople,  and  with  sensible  reflection  on  their 
own  lon^  and  sanguinary  hostUities,  said,  '  There  has  been 
*  more  disunion  among  our  tribes  than  among  any  other,  and 
'  if  you  can  unite  us  you  must  be  the  greatest  man  on  earth.' 

In  the  following  year  more  Khazradjs  came  to  Mecca  to  the 
pilgrimage,  accompanied  by  the  original  six.  They  swore  at  a 
midnight  meeting  at  the  hill  of  Akaba,  to  receive  and  remain 
fiedthful  to  the  doctrine  of  Mahomet,  and  asked  for  a  disciple  who 
should  instruct  themselves  and  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  faith. 
The  next  year  a  greater  number  of  pilgrims  from  Medina 
held  with  Mahomet  another  midnight  meeting  at  the  same  hill 
of  Akaba,  and  amid  great  enthusiasm,  swore  to  adopt  and  main- 
tain his  faith,  to  receive  him  in  their  city,  and  to  defend  his 
life  and  doctrine  with  the  utmost  sacrifice  of  life  and  property. 
The  first  of  these  midnight  oaths  at  Akaba  is  called  the  woman's 
oath,  and  the  second  the  man's,  because  fighting  was  under- 
taken by  the  second  and  not  by  the  first,  and  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  during  the  course  of  the  year  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  two  oaths  Mahomet  had  resolved  on  that  change  of 
policy  with  respect  to  his  doctrine  which  signalised  his  flight 
from  Mecca.  The  Meccans  had  full  information  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  second  midnight  meeting  at  the  Akaba,  as  their 
spies  were  present.     They  were  furious  at  the  notion  of  their 
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peisecuted  tribesman  finding  protection  in  hostile  clans^  whom 
they  hated  the  more  as  being  in  close  amity  with  Jews,  and 
they  feared  that  he  might  find  means  to  exact  retribution  for 
past  sufferings  by  the  ruin  of  their  commerce,  and  the  degra- 
dation of  the  holy  city.  It  is  even  said  that  they  determined  in 
public  council,  under  the  presidency  of  Abou  Sophyan  the  Qm- 
meyade  chief,  in  the  very  hall  of  Cossai,  to  have  him  assassinated. 
Meanwhile  Mahomet  with  his  followers  was  making  daily  pre- 
parations to  escape  to  Medina.  One  by  one  they  got  away, 
till  no  Moslems  were  left  in  Mecca  but  Mahomet,  Abubekr  and 
AIL  For  four  months  a  camel  had  been  waiting  in  readiness 
for  the  flight  of  the  Prophet.  At  last  he  escaped,  on  the  very 
mght,  as  it  is  said,  that  they  had  resolved  to  assassinate  him, 
and  after  the  famous  sojourn  for  three  days  in  a  cave  to  baffle 
pursuit,  reached  Medina  with  Abubekr,  in  sixteen  days  after  his 
escape  from  Mecca. 

The  Moslems  have  been  guided  by  a  true  instinct  in  dating 
their  religion  from  the  Hijra^  the  flight  to  Medina,  -for  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  changed  its  complexion  completely  in 
changing  its  abode.  The  different  character  of  the  two  oaths 
which  he  tendered  to  the  deputies  of  Medina,  on  the  hill  of 
Akaba,  indicates  that  his  ideas  of  the  policy  necessary  to 
establish  his  prophetic  ascendency  had  undergone  an  entire 
change  in  the  interim;  and  when  we  consider  both  human 
nature  at  large  and  his  own  special  idiosyncrasy,  does  it  seem 
possible  that  it  could  be  otherwise?  After  ten  years  of  in- 
cessant persecution,  ignominy,  contempt,  degradation,  and 
defilement,  after  being  shut  up  with  sceptics,  scoffers,  and  tor- 
mentors, amid  the  burning  hovels  of  Mecca,  an  offer  was  made 
to  him  of  assistance  and  protection  in  the  most  cultivated  and 
civilised  town  of  Arabia ;  and  it  was  not  possible  but  that  a 
man  of  his  great  political  genius  and  perspicacity  should 
at  once  see  the  immense  new  horizon  thus  laid  open  to 
the  prospects  of  his  ambition.  To  escape  from  the  midst  of 
Us  fiendish  enemies,  harass  their  caravans  by  Bedouin 
razzias,  unite  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert  with  tiie  friendly 
tribes  of  Medina,  and  come  back  to  impose  his  creed  on  the 
Bcoffinff  and  sceptical  guardians  of  the  holy  temple,  must  have 
been  his  dream  day  and  night,  from  the  moment  that  overtures 
▼ere  made  to  him  by  the  Khazradjs,  and  such  a  result  the 
Meccaas  themselves  apprehended. 

From  that  date  Islam  became  another  creed.  Before  the 
Bgra^  Taksa — patience,  resignation  to  the  wrongs  inflicted 
^J  man  in  submission  to  God,  was  the  cardinal  virtue  of 
Hahomet's  religious  morality.     After  the  Hijrai  the  merit  of 
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%hting  for  it  with  the  sword  surpassed  all  other  merit  what- 
soever. The  sword  henceforward  was  the  key  both  of  heaven 
and  hell ;  and  a  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God  was  to 
be  of  more  avail  than  two  months'  fasting  and  prajer :  to  the 
slain  in  battle  all  sins  were  immediately  forgiven,  and  the 
wretch  whose  life  had  been  sullied  by  every  crime  and  iniquity 
was  at  once  wafted  up  to  Paradise,  and  diere  enjoyed  in  the 
arms  of  dark^eyed  houris  an  eternal  round  of  sensual  felicity. 

The  authority  which  Mahomet  enjoyed  in  Medina  was  un- 
boimded ;  from  a  poor  persecuted  wretch  stoned,  jeered  at  by 
boys,  and  spat  upon  by  men,  he  became  at  one  leap  the  irre- 
sponsible head  of  a  theocratic  government.  His  first  measures 
were  taken  with  great  wisdom.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  how- 
ever much  a  critical  examination  of  his  career  may  lessen  his 
character  for  sincerity,  the  estimate  of  his  ability  as  a  crafty 
politician  must  be  increased  by  it.  For  example,  on  \a& 
entry  into  Medina,  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  at 
whose  house  he  should  first  alight ;  he  could  not  name  any 
one  individual  among  so  many  aspirants  of  equal  rank  without 
wounding  many  susceptibilities.  Mahomet  avoided  the  dif- 
ficulty by  tellmg  them  to  let  his  camel  find  her  own  way 
through  the  streets,  that  she  had  the  command  of  God  to  stay 
at  whatever  house  might  please  them  best  This,  though  a 
trifling  example,  manifests  sufficiently  the  subtlety  of  policy 
which  he  had  ever  at  command  for  the  solution  of  every  dif- 
ficulty. The  angel  Grabriel  was  the  deus  ex  machind,  who  settled 
every  doubt  and  every  dispute.  Thus  if  the  question  were  asked 
whedier  or  no  a  plundering  expedition  should  be  undertaken — 
in  what  way  the  booty  was  to  be  divided — ^whether  a  whole  tribe 
was  to  be  put  to  death — what  prayer  and  ceremonies  should  be 
used  in  Moslem  worship — ^whether  or  no  he  should  add  a  new 
wife  to  his  bevy — either  the  angel  Gabriel  was  dose  at  hand  with 
a  verse  or  two  of  the  Goran,  or  he  was  able  to  get  up  an  inspi- 
ration at  a  moment's  notice ;  and  not  only  could  he  thus  improvise 
finesh  inspirations,  but  he  could  make  amendments  in  the  old 
in  the  same  manner.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  after  he  had  pro- 
mulgated a  verse  of  the  Goran  denouncing  future  punishment 
against  those  irho  remained  at  h<Hne  and  kept  away  from  the 
field  of  battle,  some  of  the  Moslems  brought  him  a  Uind  old 
man,  and  asked  him  if  it  were  just  that  such  should  suffer  the 
punishment*  '  Insert,'  he  said,  turning  to  Zeid,  his  seoretaiy, 
*  except  such  as  suffer  ftom  infirmity.' 

His  first  care  on  arriving  at  Medina  was  to  settle  the  rites 
of  die  new  creed ;  he  built  a  humble  mosque  of  burnt  tiles 
with  a  roof  of  pahn  leaves  which  leaned  over  and  fonned  a 
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▼erandah  supported  by  palm-tree  trunks;  round  a  court  on 
one  side  of  the  mosque^  ^bitations  were  erected  for  his  thirteen 
wives  as  they  arrived  one  after  the  other ;  he  changed  his  wife 
every  day,  and  lived  for  the  day  in  the  habitation  of  the  wife 
thus  honoured.  Hangings  in  these  huts  took  the  place  of 
doors ;  their  roofs  might  be  touched  with  the  hand ;  and  under 
their  verandahs  and  that  of  the  mosque  slept  about  thirty  or 
forty  fugitives  from  Mecca,  who  had  no  roof  to  their  heads,  and 
were  caUed  the  companions  of  the  Prophet  These  men  were 
styled  the  Ahl-el-^offa^  the  people  of  the  bench,  and  as  they 
lived  much  with  Mahomet,  eating  and  drinking  with  him  and  at 
his  expense,  they  became  the  sources  of  innumerable  traditions 
respecting  his  habits  and  manner  of  life.  For  the  Mohadfir,  as 
the  fugitives  from  Mecca  were  called,  arrived  for  the  most  part 
at  Medina  in  an  utterly  destitute  condition;  some  thirty  or 
forty  of  them  were  seen  for  a  long  time  walking  about  desti- 
tate  of  all  clothes  but  mere  rags  held  together  by  thorns. 
Ayesha  said  that  at  this  time  the  Prophet  and  his  vrives  suf- 
fered much  from  want  of  su£Boient  foocL  Once  he  was  three 
days  without  tasting  bread.  The  Ansar,  however,  or  the 
*  Defenders,'  as  the  people  of  Medina  were  called,  extended 
towards  the  followers  of  Mahomet  the  utmost  hospitality;  and 
one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  prophet  was  to  draw  up  a  regular 
treaty  in  which  the  mutual  duties  of  Ansar  and  Mohadjir  were 
defined,  <and  the  inner  constitution  of  Medina  set  forth  in  a 
series  of  provisions  which  evinced  no  mean  capacity  as  a  law- 
giver. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  exceed  the  singleness  of  heart  and 
devotion  with  which  the  people  of  Medina  gave  themselves 
and  their  destiny  into  the  hands  of  the  Prophet ;  the  Ansar 
were,  under  the  guidance  of  Mahomet,  the  true  founders  of 
Islam,  and  they  at  least  were  sincere  believers ;  yet  such  is  the 
astonishing  irony  of  destiny,  that  all  the  galiiering  evils,  all 
the  accumulating  penalties  of  imposture  and  infideKty  com- 
prised in  the  Mahometan  religion,  were  destined  in  less  than 
sixty  years  from  the  Hijra  to  descend  in  one  fell  swoop  on 
the  very  foster-city  of  Islam,  and  almost  to  blot  it  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Harra, 
in  which  the  army  of  the  infidel  and  voluptuous  Tezid,  the 
Caliph  of  Damascus,  commanded  by  the  cruel  and  one-eyed 
Modim,  a  man  not  only  not  a  Moslem,  but  a  believer  in  the 
worst  superstitions  of  pe-Mohammedan  Bedouin  heathenism, 
overthrew  the  army  of  Medina,  slaughtered  the  sacred  band 
of  the  aged  companions  of  the  Prophet,  and  left  not  alive  a 
single  representative  of  the  victors  of  Badr,  the  foster-city  of 
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Islam  was  given  up  to  sack.  The  Syrian  victors  stabled  their 
horses  in  the  holy  mosque  itself,  built  by  the  hands  of  Ma- 
homet, and  fastened  their  halters  in  the  very  tomb  and  pulpit 
of  the  Prophet.  The  men  of  the  town  who  refused  to  swear 
submission  to  the  infidel  Yezid  were  either  slaughtered  or 
branded  with  hot  irons ;  the  children  were  massacred  or  sold 
into  bondage ;  the  women  violated,  and  the  progeny  of  that 
horrible  night  are  remembered  in  Arab  history  as  the  '  children 

*  of  Harra.'  The  Ansar  never  recovered  from  that  fatal  day ; 
their  town  remained  for  some  time  abandoned  to  dogs,  their 
fields  to  the  >vild  beasts ;  for  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
sought  a  new  country  and  a  new  fate  in  the  army  of  Africa, 
and  many  of  them  had  illustrious  descendants  among  the  Mooi^ 
of  Spain,  for  nearly  all  that  remained  of  the  *  defenders  of  the 

*  Prophet '  crossed  with  Mousa  over  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
When  a  traveller  of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  passing  through 
Medina,  demanded  if  any  of  the  descendants  of  the  celebrated 
Ansar  were  still  to  be  found  in  Medina,  he  was  shown  one 
decrepid  old  man  and  one  old  woman.  Such  was  the  recom- 
pense which  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Medina  was  destined 
to  receive. 

After  six  months'  repose,  occupied  in  making  political  and 
religious  ordinances,  Mahomet  proceeded  to  make  open  war 
upon  his  native  city  by  attacking  its  caravans.  The  reasons 
of  this  policy  were  all-powerful — ^the  desire  of  avenging  his 
own  injuries,  of  securing  booty  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
indigent  companions  in  exile,  and,  above  all,  of  keeping  the 
spirit  of  the  young  religion  in  constant  activity.  Medina  did 
not  lie  in  the  direct  line  of  march  of  the  caravans  from  Mecca 
to  Syria,  but  a  three  days'  journey  from  Medina  was  neces- 
sary to  cut  across  their  track.  After  some  unsuccessful 
attempts,  at  length  several  caravans  were  plundered ;  and  one 
rich  column  of  a  thousand  camels,  led  by  Abou  Sophyan,  on 
its  return  from  Syria,  ran  a  similar  risk,  when  the  Meccans 
marched  with  an  army  of  about  one  thousand  men  to  its  sup- 
port. Mahomet  met  them  with  only  324  combatants.  The 
Ansar  and  the  Mohadjir  fought  desperately.  Mahomet  had 
a  cataleptic  attack  in  the  field,  but  recovered,  and  threw  a 
handfril  of  dust  at  the  enemy;  this,  and  his  assurance  that 
three  thousand  angels  were  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Moslem, 
wrought  such  marvels  that  they  utterly  routed  the  Coreishites, 
and  Mahomet  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  presented  with  the 
severed  head  of  his  lifelong  and  bitterest  enemy,  Abou  Djahl. 
He  exclaimed  the  present  was  dearer  to  him  than  the  choicest 
camel  in  Arabia,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  thanked  Grod  for  his 
mercies. 
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This  was  Mahomet's  first  victory ;  and  just  as  It  is  clear  that 
the  certainty  of  material  aid  from  Medina  changed  the  whole 
character  of  his  system  of  religious  ethics,  so  tMs  first  victory 
of  Badr  inaugurated  a  new  period  of  sanguinary  and  ruthless 
policy.  Hitherto  his  hands  had  been  soiled  with  no  man's 
blood,  but  he  scrupled  not  henceforward  to  shed  it  on  any 
occasion  when  he  could  safely  do  so  for  the  furtherance  either 
of  his  ambition  or  revenge.  Immediately  after  Badr,  he  sig- 
nalised this  change  of  poUcy  by  two  cold-blooded  murders,  the 
one  on  a  woman,  and  the  other  on  an  old  man,  against  neither 
of  whom  had  he  any  other  ground  of  complaint  than  that  they 
had  attacked  him  in  satirical  verses.  The  woman's  name  was 
Asma.  She  was,  it  appears,  a  poetess.  '  Who  will  rid  me  of 
*this  woman?'  he  inquired  among  his  disciples;  and  he  was 
accustomed  henceforward  to  make  a  similar  inquiry  whenever 
he  wanted  to  be  rid  of  an  enemy.  A  blind  man  of  her  tribe 
made  the  oflFer ;  he  slunk  to  her  house  at  dead  of  night,  where, 
with  the  security  of  the  Arabs,  she  was  sleeping  with  unbolted 
doors ;  she  waa  lying  in  slumber  with  her  children.  The  blind 
man  groped  with  his  hand  and  found  a  babe  lying  across  her 
breast ;  he  removed  the  child  and  stabbed  the  mother  as  she 
slept,  so  that  the  sword  pierced  through  her  back  bone.  The 
murderer  joined  the  Prophet  at  the  mosque  for  morning  prayer 
at  daybreak ;  he  told  him  what  he  had  done,  and  on  hia  ex- 
presfflng  some  anxiety  lest  her  kindred  should  attempt  to 
revenge  the  murder,  the  Prophet  replied,  *  Two  goats  will  not 

*  butt  together  about  her.'  Turning  to  the  congregation,  he 
said,  *  Behold  a  man  who  has  served  God  and  his  Prophet 

*  well'  The  murder  of  the  old  man  was  equally  cruel.  He 
was  a  Jew,  and  against  the  Jews  Mahomet  nursed  a  feeling  of 
spite  and  revenge  which  knew  no  rest  till  he  had  compassed 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  race  in  Northern  Arabia.  His 
treatment  of  the  Jews  became  henceforward  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  his  policy. 

Mahomet,  in  his  pretensions  as  Prophet,  could  not  but 
regard  the  Jews  as  a  highly-favoured  race,  since  Gfod  had 
himself  raised  a  long  line  of  prophets  from  among  them ;  nor 
could  he  avoid  respecting  them  as  the  only  people  in  the 
peninsula  who  possessed  a  literature.  It  is  clear  from  the 
chapters  of  the  Coran  composed  at  Medina,  that  their  presence 
in  that  city  exercised  a  salutary  restraint  on  his  inspirations. 
He  no  longer  ventured  to  give  out  long  mytho-biblical  narra- 
tives as  inspirations,  when  the  *  people  of  the  book '  were  there 
ready  to  confront  him  and  convict  him  of  imposture.  Never- 
theless he  was  bent  on  obtaining  their  recognition,  and  the 
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Jews  were,  on  their  side,  ready  to  recognise  him  as  a  prophet 
for  the  heathen.  But  Mahomet  was  not  satisfied  with  this ;  he 
felt  as  long  as  there  was  a  people  dwelling  side  by  side  with 
his  disciples,  possessing  superior  Jknowledge  and  an  older  reve- 
lation embodied  in  writings  whose  authenticity  none  had  even 
dared  to  place  in  doubt,  his  own  religion  could  neyer  stand  on 
secure  ground ;  and  he  determined  to  secure  their  adherence 
or  to  annihilate  them.  Of  his  wish  to  conciliate  them  no 
higher  proof  is  conceivable  than  his  adopting  Jerusalem  as  the 
Kebla  for  prayer  for  the  first  fifteen  months  of  the  Hijra.  To 
his  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  prophet  for  the  Jews,  and  his 
clumsy  proofs  of  his  mission,  the  learned  rabbis  of  the  Jewish 
tribes,  one  of  which  still  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Aaron 
himself,  listened  with  supercilious  contempt ;  and  slights  of  this 
nature  the  Prophet  was  utterly  unable  to  forgive  or  to  forget. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Jews,  the  divisions  oi  their  tribes  and 
their  mutual  jealousies  were  so  great,  that  they  did  not  permit 
them  to  unite  in  self-defence ;  consequently  the  Prophet  was 
enabled  to  destroy  their  tribes  one  after  another  without 
opposition. 

Immediately  after  Badr  he  commenced  with  the  Benou 
Kainoka,  who,  unlike  the  other  Jews  in  the  peninsula,  did  not 
devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  but  were  dexterous  workers 
in  gold  and  silver.  Summoned  to  surrender  at  discretion,  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  quadrangular  fortified  houses  in 
which  the  Jews  lived  within  and  without  the  ci^,  and  there 
they  stood  a  siege  of  fifteen  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  were  compelled  to  give  themselves  up.  The  lives  of 
the  men,  700  in  number,  for  some  time  trembled  in  the  balance 
of  life  and  death  ;  and  they  were  only  saved  from  destruction 
by  the  energy  of  Abdallah  ebn  Obay,  the  noblest  Khazradj  in 
Medina  — a  man  who  would  have  held  the  supreme  authority 
in  the  city  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  Mahomet,  and  who 
passed  as  the  chief  of  the  celebrated  party  of  the  Mounaficon, 
stigmatised  in  the  Coran  as  the  party  of  the  Hypocrites,  and 
who  were  in  fact  mere  conventional  believers.  Abdallah  had 
contracted  a  strict  alliance  with  the  Benou  Kainoka,  and  in 
recent  battle  they  had  fought  bravely  on  his  side  against  the 
Awzs.  While  the  Prophet  was  gloomily  meditating  the 
slaughter  of  the  Kainoka,  Abdallah  came  and  asked  for  mercy 
to  be  shown  to  his  allies ;  but  Mahomet  turned  away  in  sullen 
silence,  upon  which  Abdallah  seized  him  by  the  cuirass  under 
the  throat  and  forced  him  to  listen  to  him,  saying,  *  By  heaven ! 

*  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  tamely  allowed  the  men  who 

*  fought  for  me  at  Boach  to  be  murdered.'     Overcome  by  his 
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energy,  Mahomet  gloomily  ordered  the  lives  of  the  tribe  to  be 
qwred,  but  adding  as  he  tamed  away,  *  God  curse  him  and 
'  them  too ! '  and  oonfiscatmg  aU  their  property,  he  dismissed  them 
into  perpetual  exile. 

He  now  gave  his  followers  permission  to  sky  a  Jew  wher- 
ever they  met  one;  and  not  long  afterwards  he  proceeded 
to  the  extirpation  of  the  second  tribe,  the  Nadhyrites.  His 
pretext  for  attacking  the  Nadhyrites  was  that  it  had 
been  revealed  to  him  that  they  meant  to  assassinate  him! 
Their  brave  and  energetic  defence  secured  them,  however, 
terms  more  favourable  than  those  of  the  Benou  Kainoka; 
and  they  departed  with  all  their  arms  and  property,  leaving 
the  city  behind  them  for  ever,  going  forth  from  the  gates  de- 
fiantly to  the  music  of  pipes  and  timbrels,  and  taking  the  road  to 
Syria,  where  they  settled.  And  now  the  unhappy  Coraitza 
were  left  alone  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  his  jeiJous  revenge. 
The  Benou  Coraitza  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Aaron,  and 
were. the  most  powerful  of  the  three  tribes;  they  had  exposed 
themselves  more  to  his  anger  than  the  other  two  tribes,  for  they 
held  communication  with  the  Coreish  while  Medina  was  un- 
dergoing the  famous  siege  of  tibe  ditch,  in  which  the  united 
tribes,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Coreish,  made  their  last  un- 
successful attempt  at  i^gressive  warfare.  No  sooner  had  the 
besiegers  departed  and  the  army  of  the  besieged  retired  from 
the  ditch  than  the  herald  cried  ^ough  the  streets  that  no  sol- 
dier should  resort  to  midday  prayer  before  he  had  betaken  him- 
self to  the  quarter  of  the  Coraitza.  And  the  Coraitza  now,  Uke 
its  aister  tribes,  was  shut  up  in  its  quadrangular  houses.  They 
stood  a  siege  of  twenty-four  days,  reduced  to  every  extremity 
(^famine.  The  unfortunate  people  asked  in  vain  for  permis- 
sion to  follow  their  brethren  the  Benou  Nadhyr  into  exile. 
Mahomet  refused  to  hear  of  anything  else  but  surrender  at 
discretion  pure  and  simple. 

Meantime  the  Coraitza  within  their  fortified  quarters  were 
going  through  all  the  agonies  and  useless  discussions  and  re- 
solves of  despair.  They  obtained  an  interview  with  a  chief  of 
4e  Awzs,  an  old  ally ;  he  visited  them,  but  overcome  by  the 
desolation  around  him  could  utter  no  word,  only  significantly 
drew  his  hand  across  his  throat  as  a  sign  of  what^  they  must 
«xpect,  and  departed.  One  desperate  man  then  said, '  Let^us 
'  kill  our  wives  and  children,  and  fall  on  our  foes,  and  die  like 
*  men  or  cut  our  way  out.'  But  no  resolution  could  be  made ; 
the  men  suUenly  awaited  their  destiny,  while  the  children 
wept  and  cried  and  the  women  rent  their  hair  :  the  only  con- 
soktion  that  any  could  find  was  the  one  which  hardly  ever 
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fails  on  such  occasions — that  it  was  the  will  of  God.  At 
length  they  gave  themselves  up ;  they  might  all  have  purchased 
their  lives  at  once  with  apostasy ;  three  or  four  only  did  so. 
The  Awzs,  however,  their  allies,  besought  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared.  Mahomet  asked  them  if  they  would  be  satis- 
fied with  the  decision  of  one  of  their  number ;  they  said  *  Yes,' 
and  he  named  Sad.  Now  Sad  had  been  severely  wounded  at 
the  siege,  and  was,  as  Mahomet  well  knew,  in  a  state  of  fury 
against  the  Coraitza.  Mahomet  sent  for  the  wounded  man,  and 
sat  by  him  as  he  proposed  to  him  the  decision  of  the  fate  of  the 
Coraitza.    Sad  said  first  to  his  tribe,  *  Will  ye  swear  to  be  bound 

*  by  my  decision  V  The  Awzs  cried  '  Yes.'  *  Then,'  said  Sad, 
'  the  men  shall  be  executed,  and  their  wives  and  children  sold 
'  as  slaves.'     Mahomet  cried  with  savage  joy,  ^  It  is  a  decision 

*  dictated  by  God  from  the  height  of  the  seventh  heaven.' 
The  men,  600  in  number,  had  their  hands  bound  behind  their 
backs,  and  were  confined  in  one  of  their  immense  houses ;  the 
women  and  children  were  confined  in  another ;  both  were  pro- 
vided with  dates  for  food,  and  passed  the  night  in  reciting 
psalms  and  in  prayer.  The  next  morning,  Mahomet  went  to 
the  market-place  and  ordered  deep  graves  to  be  made.  When 
these  were  finished,  the  men  were  led  to  the  brink  one  by  one, 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs ;  their  heads  were 
hewn  off  with  sabres,  and  they  were  thrown  into  the  pits. 
The  slaughter  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  was  carried  on  by 
torchlight 

There  were  two  notable  instances,  however,  in  the  tribe  of 
fortitude  and  contempt  of  their  oppressors;  one  high-souled 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  Jew,  refused  to  outlive  the  death  of 
her  husband,  and  accused  herself  of  having  endeavoured  to 
destroy  a  Moslem  soldier  by  throwing  a  millstone  from  her 
roof  on  his  head  during  the  si^e,  demanded  execution,  and 
went  in  pride  to  the  place  of  slaughter.  Another  Jew,  an  old 
man,  had  formerly  saved  the  life  of  Thabit,  one  of  Mahomet's 
favourite  disciples.  Thabit,  by  earnest  entreaty,  obtained  the 
life  of  his  benefactor ;  he  went  and  gave  him  the  intelligence, 
which  was  received  in  silence ;  and  then  the  old  man  asked : 
'  What  is  become  of  the  beautiful  Asad  ben  Kad,  whose  face 

*  was  a  mirror  in  which  girls  saw  their  own  modesty  ?'    *  He  is 

*  dead.'  *  What  is  become  of  him  who  was  held  as  a  prince  by 
'  the  tribes  of  the  citv  and  of  the  desert,  who  nourished  them 
'  m  peace  and  was  their  leader  in  war — Hoyaz  of  the  Benou 

*  Adab?'  *Dead.'  *What  is  become  of  him  of  the  keen 
'  mind— of  him  before  whom  no  riddle  remained  unsolved,  and 
'  before  whose  pursuit  no  tribe  could  hide  their  traces — Nabbash 
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'of  theBenou  Kays?'  'Dead.'  'Where  is  the  standard- 
'  bearer  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  host^  Wahb  ben  Zayd  ? ' 
'  Dead.'  '  Where  is  the  princelj  head  of  Jewish  hospitality^ 
'  the  father  of  the  orphans  and  of  the  poor,  Okba  ben  Zayd  ? ' 
'  Dead.'  '  And  the  two  Amr,  where  are  they,  they  who  walked 
'  like  brothers  in  the  light  of  the  law  ?'  '  Dead.'  '  Then,  O 
'  Thabit,  life  has  no  more  charm  for  me ;  I  will  follow  them 
'  to  the  home  where  they  are  gone  before.  I  pray  thee  by  all 
'  the  influence  I  possess  upon  thee,  lead  me  .not  before  that 
'  bloodthirsty  man  who  has  shorn  off  the  heads  of  the  chiefs  of 
'the  Coraitza — ^lead  me  to  the  place  of  slaughter.  I  wait 
'  with  impatience  till  the  pitcher  of  life  is  poured  fordi,  and 
'  I  am  reunited  with  my  companions.'  Mahomet  was  told  of 
his  last  speech,  and  exchdmedy '  He  will  be  reunited  to  them 
'in  hell.'  The  Jew  walked  of  himself  to  the  pits  piled 
with  the  yet  warm  bodies  of  his  comrades,  asking  of  Thabit 
only  to  secure  liberty  for  his  wife  and  children;  and  these 
the  Arab  received  and  nourished  in  his  own  house.  The 
spoils  of  the  Coraitza  were  ^eat  in  armour,  spears,  vessels 
(di  gold  and  silver,  carpets,  clothes,  camels^  mules,  and  lands 
and  slaves.  These  Mahomet,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ansar, 
divided  among  the  naked  exiles  who  had  preceded  him  from 
Mecca,  reservii^  for  himself  a  beautiful  Jewess,  Kihana, 
whom  he  kept  as  concubine  and  as  a  relic  of  the  murdered 
Condtza. 

Thus  was  the  last  remnant  of  Jewish  civilisation  extin- 
guished in  Medina;  but  the  strong  Jewish  city  of  Chaibhar, 
It  six  days'  journey  from  Medina,  still  remained  rich  in  culti- 
vated lands  and  in  the  industrial  arts  of  peace.  After  the  truce 
struck  with  the  Meccans  at  Hodeibaya,  which  caused  such  in- 
dignation to  Omar,  and  which  lowered  Mahomet's  character  in 
the  eyes  of  his  whole  host,  he  could  imagine  no  better  way  of 
recovering  his  position  than  by  the  over9ux)w  of  Chaibhar  and 
the  distrioution  of  its  wealth  among  his  dependants.  He  had 
no  complaint  against  Chaibhar,  except  that  some  of  the  exiled 
Benou  Nadhyr  had  found  refuge  and  honourable  treatment 
there.  He  commenced  operations  by  having  the  chief  of  the 
place  assassinated  in  secret.  His  successor  he  invited  with 
fiur  pretences  to  Medina,  and  then  caused  him  with  thirty  of 
hw  followers  to  be  waylaid  and  murdered  on  the  road.  He 
then  marched  against  the  place,  and  took  it  after  a  month's 
a^e.  The  property  of  the  whole  population  was  confiscated, 
though  their  lives  were  spared  with  Ac  exception  of  one  man 
who  was  put  to  death  because  the  Prophet  coveted  his  wife.  The  , 
revenues  derived  from  the  spoils  of  Chaibhar  were  very  great — 
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the  Prophet's  share  of  the  spoil  alone  brought  him  in  30,000 
wasks  of  dates  yearly — ^a  quantity  sufficient  to  maintain  30,000 
men  in  the  field  for  three  months.  His  wives  and  followers 
were  all  provided  with  revenues  out  of  the  agricultural  district 
of  Chaibhar ;  and  by  the  politic  and  careful  administration  and 
application  of  the  spoils  thus  obtained  from  the  destruction  of 
l£ese  wealthy  communities  of  Jews,  he  was  enabled  to  seduce 
whole  tribes  of  savage  Bedouin^  and  adventurers  to  his  stan- 
dard, and  torm  the  army  who  established  the  ascendency  of 
his  faith. 

To  form  a  conception  of  the  reason  of  the  rapid  expansion 
of  the  creed  of  Islam  amid  the  Arabs  and  wild  BedouisB 
of  the  desert,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  had  innumerable  advantages  for  combination  over 
every  league  which  could  be  brought  to  oppose  it.  The  chief 
reason  of  the  obscurity  in  which  the  Arabs  had  so  long  lain 
hidden  fix)m  the  knowledge  of  the  world  was  its  then  divided 
and  anarchical  condition.  No  principle,  political  or  religious, 
existed  by  which  any  portion  of  the  Arab  tribes  could  be  con- 
gregated together.  The  son  of  Ishmael,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  desert  life,  had  been  little  else  than  ^  a  wild 
^  man ;  his  hand  was  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
*  had  been  against  him.'  Now  one  of  the  leading  principles  of 
Islam  was  to  hold  every  Moslem  as  a  brother,  to  consider  them- 
selves as  one  fraternity  for  defensive  and  offensive  purposes.  The 
jealousies  and  hatreds  of  centuries  were  to  be  abandoned  in  the 
profession  of  faith  of  the  Prophet  of  God,  and  Yemenite  and 
Maadite  were  bound  in  one  holy  league.  Add  to  this  that 
numbers  of  the  weaker  tribes  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the 
Prophet  to  acquire  a  protection  and  security  attainable  in  no 
other  way,  and  that  the  greater  portion  of  his  followers  thus 
professed  the  religion  for  mere  political  purposes,  without  any 
real  belief  at  all ;  and  moreover,  that  when  any  member  of  a 
tribe,  or  a  tribe  in  alliance  with  another  tribe,  professed  his 
faith  from  motives  of  sincerity,  they  necessarily  brought  along 
with  them  crowds  of  heathens  and  infidels  who  cared  nothing 
about  Mahomet  or  his  creed,  but  adopted  it  from  reasons  of 
clanship  and  of  ties  of  alliance.  Besides  this,  since  he  had  raised 
the  standard  of  a  freebooter,  of  aggressive  warfare,  of  rapine, 
murder,  and  confiscalion,  the  conquest  of  booty  had  been  enor- 
mous. The  division  of  plunder  was  of  monthly,  weekly,  and 
sometimes  of  daily  occurrence,  and  drew  to  his  standard  the 
fine  scent  of  every  roving  Bedouin  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  most  southern  shores  of  Hadramaut;  for  where 
the  prey  was,  there  such  eagles  were  certainly  gathered  to- 
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gether.  The  accretive  and  adheeiye  power  of  Islam  over  the 
loose  commumties  of  Arabs  was  thus  withont  limits  and  did  not 
rest  until  it  had  absorbed  into  itself  the  whole  of  the  roving 
and  settled  communities  of  the  peninsula ;  and  thus  it  was 
that  the  military  power  of  Mahomet  increased  with  such  as- 
tounding rapidi^ — commencing  with  the  324  infantry  and  two 
horsemen  who  won  the  battle  of  Badr,  and  expanding  into  the 
host  of  114,000  infantry  and  cavalry  who  accompanied  him 
sevai  years  later  in  his  fast  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

That  last  great  scene  in  Mahomet's  life  is  assuredly  one  of 
the  most  imposing  in  history.  Mahomet  played  his  part  of  a 
prophet  well,  and'  all  he  then  spoke  was  truly  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  For  indeed  that  day  saw  the  solemn  appearance  on 
the  theatre  of  the  world  of  the  Arab  race  as  a  nation ;  the  tribes 
of  the  Amalekites,  the  Edomites,  the  Midianites,  the  Moabites, 
and  all  the  obscure  clans  who  for  some  twenty-two  centuries 
had  been  wandering  about  the  'deserts  of  Arabia  and  Syria, 
without  a  history,  and  seemingly  without  any  possibility  of 
union,  had  been  united  into  one  body  in  seven  years  by  the 
genius  of  one  man.     This,  indeed,  was  Mahomet's  great  work. 

As  to  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  that  too  was  the  result  not  of 
violence  but  of  circumstances ;  and  the  city  fell  naturally  into 
his  hands  with  the  increase  of  his  power.  The  interruption  of 
their  caravan  trade,  the  defection  of  some  of  their  chief  allies, 
and  the  growing  strength  of  Islam,  were  certainly  powerfiil 
aigaments  for  conversion  with  the  merchants  of  Mecca.  Finding 
that  the  old  caravan  road  by  the  coast  to  Syria  was  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  Mahomet,  they  had  in  vain  attempted  to  send  a 
caravan  to  Syria  by  the  old  east  road  across  the  plateau  land  of 
the  Nejd,  but  that  too  was  intercepted.  They  had  been  unable 
to  follow  up  their  victory  at  Ohod,  and  when  they  retired  in 
disorder  from  the  famous  trench  of  Medina  at  the  suggestion 
of  Abou  Sophy  an,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Mecca  must  ultimately 
fall  into  the  hands  of  its  own  fiigitive  son.  Year  by  year  more 
and  more  of  the  Meccan  chiefs  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
design  of  the  Prophet ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  terrible 
Khded,  afterwards  known  as  the  sword  of  God,  and  one  or 
two  others,  there  is  no  probability  that  any  of  them  were 
sincere  converts.  If  Henry  IV.  could  say  Paris  vaut  Men  tine 
messe,  they  felt  that  the  guardianship  and  prosperity  of  the 
holy  city  was  well  worth  a  profession  of  Islam.  In  the  two  ne- 
gotiations by  which  Mahomet  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  his 
native  city,  the  spirit  of  his  adversaries  is  easily  recwnisable. 
By  the  truce  of  Hodeibaya  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca, 
they  recognised  him  as  a  belligerent  power,  and  the  right  of 
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himself  and  his  followers  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Caaba. 
But  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made  is  evident  from  the  words 
of  Sohayl^  the  negotiator  on  the  part  of  the  Meccans.  After 
the  preliminaries  had  been  arranged^  Mahomet  proceeded  to 
dictate  the  text  of  the  treaty.  *  In  the  name  of  Allah  Rahman'* 
— ^I  know  nothing  of  Rahman/  said  Sohayl;  *  write   simply 

*  **  In  the  name  of  Allah" ' — *  These  are  the  conditions  which 

*  Mahomet  the  Prophet  of  God  makes.'    *  If  I  believed  you 

*  were  the  Prophet  of  God/  said  Sohayl, '  I  could  not  fight 

*  against  you :  write  in  the  name  of  Mahomet  son  of  Abdallah.' 
Such  was  the  style  of  the  truce  which  Mahomet  concluded  at 
Hodeibaya  with  the  Meccans,  the  character  and  tenor  of  which 
so  disgusted  Omar  and  followers  of  similar  sincerity  and  vehe- 
mence, that  the  Prophet  was  obliged  instantly  to  lead  his  army 
against  Chaibhar,  to  dispel  their  indignation  with  active  fighting 
and  a  plentiful  share  of  booty. 

The  truce  of  Hodeibaya,  however,  led  by  its  breach  to  the 
second  march  upon  Mecca,  when  the  city  was  delivered  up 
evidently  through  the  collusion  of  Abou  Sophyan,  the  old 
hostile  chief  of  the  Ommeyades,  who  was  now  convinced  that 
submission  to  Mahomet  was  the  only  advantageous  policy. 
When  the  Coreish  then  were  startled  with  the  appearance  of 
the  ten  thousand  fires  in  Mahomet's  camp,  as  they  halted  for 
the  night  on  the  hills  above  Mecca,  Abou  Sophyan  slunk  over 
to  the  enemy  and  made  arrangements  for  delivering  up  the 
city.f  'Dost  believe  there  is  but  one  God?'  said  Mahomet 
on  their  meeting.  '  This  I  believe,'  said  Abou  Sophyan.  '  Dost 
'  believe  that  I  am  his  prophet?'  '  Excuse  me,'  said  Abou 
Sophyan ;  '  on  this  point  I  have  still  a  few  doubts.'  And  the 
next  day,  when  the  chief  of  the  Onmievades  saw  the  Prophet's 
troops  defiling  past  him  in  state  with  tneir  banners,  and  beheld 
the  famous  body-guard  of  Mahomet,  he  said  to  Ali,  *  Truly  my 
'  uncle  has  made  for  himself  a  fine  kingdom.'  '  He  is  a  pro- 
'  phet,'  said  Ali, '  and  a  prophet  is  greater  than  a  king.'  ^  Yes, 
'  no  doubt,'  sarcastically  replied  Abou  Sophyan. 

When  Mahomet  proceeded  from  Mecca  to  the  siege  of  Tayif, 
and  the  Thakifs  proposed  to  surrender  by  treaty,  the  spirit  of  the 
negotiation  was  precisely  the  same.  The  deputies  of  the  Thakifs 
announced  that  their  tribe  were  willing  to  become  Mussulmans 

*  '  Allah  the  Merciful,'  an  epithet  considered  by  Mahomet  distinc- 
tive of  his  doctrine. 

f  Mr.  Muir  is  of  the  opinion  that  Mecca  was  delivered  up  by 
arrangement  with  Abou  Sophyan,  and  we  think  he  is  right  in  his 
conjecture.  The  strange  hazard  of  the  meeting,  and  the  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  city,  speak  in  favour  of  the  fact 
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on  condition  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  keep  their  fa* 
vourite  idol  Lat  three  years   longer  and  to  say  no  prayers. 

*  Three  years  of  idolatry  is  too  much/  said  *  Mahomet,  and 

*  what  is  a  religion  without  prayer  ? '  After  much  bargaining 
on  both  sides,  it  was  arranged  that  the  tribe  should  keep 
their  beloved  Lat  for  one  year  longer,  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  take  part  in  the  holy  war,  should  pay  no  tithes,  *  and 

*  should  pray  but  make  no  prostrations  at  prayer.'  Mahomet, 
however,  still  hesitated;  he  was  afraid  of  *  what  people  would 

*  say.'    *  Never  mind  about  that,'  said  the  Thakif  deputies ; 

*  if  the  Arabs  ask  you  about  the  treaty,  you  have  only  got  to 

*  say,  God  dictated  it'*  This  argument  convinced  the  Prophet, 
and  he  proceeded  to  give  out  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  *  In 
'  the  name  of  Allah,  the  Mild  and  Merciful,  these  are  the  terms 
'  of  treaty  agreed  upon  between  Mahomet,  prophet  of  God, 
'  and  the  Thakifs.    The  Thakifs  shall  be  called  upon  to  pay  no 

*  tithes,  to  take  no  part  in  the  holy  war,  &c.'  So  far  the 
Prophet  proceeded,  and  hesitated,  when  Omar  broke  out  witb 
his  usual  fiery  vehemence,  and  with  drawn  sabre  menaced  the 
deputies.  The  Prophet,  recovering  himself,  said,  *  Islam  pure 
'  and  simple,  or  war.'     '  Well,  let  us  keep  Lat  another  six 

*  months  V  *  No.'  *  A  month,  then  ? '  *  Not  an  hour.'  The 
deputies  returned  to  their  tribe,  and  Lat  was  instantly  de- 
molished amid  the  wailing  of  the  women  of  the  tribe. 

Where  he  could  be  vindictive  without  danger  —  towards 
women,  towards  makers  of  verses,  towards  defenceless  Jews, 
towards  all  who  did  not  submit  to  him,  Mahomet  was  without 
a  tinge  of  mercy.  To  subdue  the  haughty  Mala — the  scoffing 
and  sceptical  aristocracy  of  Mecca — was  the  crowning  and  great 
Iriumph  of  his  life,  and  without  this  all  victory  would  have 
been  incomplete;  after  the  surrender  of  Mecca  he  omitted 
no  cajolery  to  gain  them  over  thoroughly  to  his  side.  In 
the  division  of  spoil  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  Tayif,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Meccan  aristocracy  received  one  hundred  camels 
each  and  forty  ounces  of  silver.  The  men  of  Medina  were  loud 
in  their  disapproval;  upon  which  Mahomet  made  them  a 
fine  speech,  such  as  he  always  had  at  command,  to  the  effect 
that  what  he  gave  the  Meccans  was  but  perishable  goods, 
hut  that  to  them,  to  the  Ansar,  he  owed  the  eternal  gra- 
titude of  his  heart,  and  that  with  them  he  would  live  and 
die.  The  noble-hearted  men  of  Medina  accepted  his  expla- 
nadou  with  tears  and  renewed  cries  of  devotion ;  but  never- 
theless the  policy  inaugurated  by  Mahomet  on  that  very  day 
was  in  the  end  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Ali,  and  the 
niin  of  the  Ansar,  iheir  families,  their  homes^  their  whole 
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city,  and  their  descendants.  The  conquest  of  the  faithful 
became  the  spoil  and  the  heritage  of  the  infidel  Ommeyades, 
the  descendants  of  Abou  Sophyan  and  of  Hind,  and  the 
enemies  and  persecutors  of  tike  Prophet  obtained  supreme 
power  in  every  theatre  of  conquest,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
true  believers.  Moawiyah,  the  son  of  Hind,  became  caliph 
of  Syria ;  his  son  Yezid,  who  succeeded  him,  was  noted  for 
his  impiety  and  debauchery,  and  he  it  was  who  ordered  the 
destruction  of  the  City  of  the  Prophet — Medinet-en-nebi. 

WaUd,  who  became  governor  of  Cufa,  was  the  son  of  the 
very  Ocba  who  was  known  to  have  spit  in  the  face  of  the  Pro- 
phet and  to  have  nearly  strangled  him,  and  who  was  condenmed 
to  death  by  the  Prophet  himself.  His  son,  called  '  the  Son 
'  of  Hell,'  nevertheless  became  governor  of  Cufa.  His 
character  is  sufficiently  porta*ayed  in  the  following  anecdote. 
Having  spent  the  mght  in  an  orgy  of  wine  and  rin^  women, 
he  heard  in  the  dawn  the  voice  of  the  Muezzin  calling  to 
prayer  from  the  top  of  the  minaret.  In  the  loose  dress  of  his 
revel,  and  hot  with  wine,  he  went  to  the  mosque,  mounted  the 
pulpit,  and  recited  as  imam  the  customary  prayer ;  when  he 
had  gone  through  it,  thinking  probably  of  the  songs  he  had  just 
been  singing,  he  turned  to  the  assembly  and  said, '  Shall  I  give 
'  you  another  ?'    ^  By  Allah  /'  said  a  pious  Mussulman,  ^  I  ex- 

*  pected  nothing  better  from  thee ;  but  I  little  thought  ever  to 
^  see  such  a  governor  here ;'  and,  joined  by  ihe  rest  of  the 
congregation,  he  b^an  to  tear  up  the  paving-«tones  of  the 
mosque  to  hurl  them  at  the  head  of  the  profane  governor. 
Walid  slipped  away  andgot  back  to  his  drinking  party,  singing 
from  a  profane  poet,  ^  Wherever  there  are  wine  aiKl  female 
'  singers,  there  am  I  to  be  found;  for  I  am  not  a  dry  fliat 

*  without  a  feeling  for  what  is  good.'  A  poet  of  the  day,  Ho- 
taia,  thought  the  adventure  so  good  that  he  san^  of  it  thus: 
^  On  the  day  of  the  last  Judgment,  Hotaia  will  bear  witness 

*  that  Walid  does  not  deserve  the  fault  men  now  find  with 
'  hiuL     What  has  he  done  when  all  is  told  ?     As  soon  as  he 

finished  saying  his  prayer,  he  asked  '^Do  you  want  any 
'  "  more?"  It  is,  however,  fortunate  that  they  stopped  thee, 
'  Walid,  or  thou  wouldst  have  gone  on  prajnmg  till  me  end  of 

*  the  world.' 

Such  were  the  men  who  were  advanced  to  power  by  the 
policy  of  the  Prophet.  The  throne  of  Egypt  was  filled  with  a 
treacherous  renegade,  the  especial  object  of  the  Prophet's  de- 
testation in  his  lifetime,  whom  he  had  wanted  to  put  to  death ; 
indeed  the  conquest  of  the  world  by  Islam  was  made  in  fact  by 
infidels  who  had  no  more  religion  than  their  savage  fore&thers, 
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or  thsn  a  Bedouin  of  the  present  daj,  but  who  were  its  chie& 
in  die  same  waj  and  for  the  same  reason  as  Alexander  YI. 
or  Leo  X.  became  the  chiefs  of  Catholic  Christianity.  Nor 
indeed  was  it  much  better  with  the  masses.  Under  the  terror  of 
the  sword  of  the  ferocions  Khaleda  whole  tribes  of  Bedouins 
professed  Islam5  it  is  true,  but  it  was  a  mere  profession  which 
passed  awaj  with  the  terror  of  the  sword  that  caused  it,  and 
the  majority  of  the  tribes  endeavoured  to  cast  it  off  as  soon  as 
the  Prophet  was  dead.  Thousands  of  Arabs  knew  nothing 
more  of  the  creed  than  the  first  five  words  of  the  Coran — '  In 
'  the  name  of  Allah,  the  Clement  and  Merciful.'  And  in  the 
next  century  the  Arabs  who  conquered  Egypt  and  scattered 
themselyes  along  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  were  found  by 
trayellers  and  missionaries  of  the  caliph  to  have  forgotten  the 
religion  of  Mahomet,  to  be  drinkers  of  wine,  and  to  have  re- 
verted to  the  rites  and  practices  of  Arab  healliendom  as  if  the 
Proriiet  had  never  existed.  Under  the  caliphate  of  Omar  an 
Arab  was  brought  before  the  Caliph  accused  of  having  married 
t«ro  sisters.  0^  being  questioned  by  the  Caliph,  he  said  he 
knew  of  no  law  to  the  contrary ;  and  when  told  he  must  re- 
pudiate one  of  the  sisters,  he  cried,  ^  What  an  abominable 
<  religion  1 1  have  never  got  the  slightest  good  from  it/  ignorant 
that  in  saying  this  he  was  exposing  himself  to  the  punishment 
of  death  as  a  blasphemer  and  a  renegade. 

So  far  as  the  Arab  race  is  concerned,  Mohammedanism,  as 
a  religion,  has  had  no  root  and  no  vitality.  There  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  Mahomet's  design  of  a  future  for  his  creed 
extended  beyond  his  own  race,  yet  it  was  altogether  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  Semitic  nations  that  Islam  was  destined  to 
hsTe  its  most  astounding  success.  What  Mahomet  really  did 
was  to  invent  a  religion  for  the  nomad  hordes  of  Asia :  it  was 
to  the  cry  of  *  Allah  Akbar '  that  the  swarms  of  Turks  and 
Tartars,  the  hosts  of  Alp  Arslan,  Othman,  Genghis  E^han, 
md  Tamerlane,  sm^ed  up  from  the  vast  steppes  of  Asia,  and 
orerran  liie  most  ancient  seats  of  civilisation,  and  spread  deso- 
lati(A  around  them.  With  nomad  and  semi-barbarous  Asiatic 
hordes  it  will  remain  a  religion  until  they,  in  their  turn,  if  pos- 
sible, are  drawn  within  the  sph^e  of  a  purer  civilisation. 

With  the  Arabs  Islam  was  simply  a  means  of  banding 
together  those  wild,  dispersed  and  predatory  tribes,  and  forming 
them  into  a  nation.  It  gave  them  a  consciousness  of  their 
collected  strength,  which  was  really  immense,  and  no  power 
in  the  world  at  that  time  was  capable  of  resisting  it. 

As  for  the  extraordinary  man  who  thus  succeeded  in  giving 
a  new  creed  to  the  world,  his  mission  was  fitly  terminated  by 
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his  last  triumphant  procession  to  Mecca  with  his  immense 
cortige  of  adherents^  and  three  months  afterwards  he  died  at 
Medina ;  the  immediate  cause  was  a  fever^  though  he  believed 
his  health  was  undermined  by  the  attempt  of  a  Jewish  woman 
to  poison  him  at  Chaibhar.  It  was  characteristic  of  his  character 
and  of  his  creed  that  among  his  last  prayer  was  one  of  great 
fervency  for  the  entire  destruction  of  Jews  and  Christians. 
In  other  respects  he  died  in  a  manner  not  unbecoming  the 
character  he  assumed,  and  in  the  full  conviction  that  he  was 
immediately  to  be  taken  up  to  Paradise. 

To  form  a  correct  appreciation  of  such  a  man  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  of  history,  and  in  order  rightly  to  do  it 
it  is  necessary  to  fathom  the  abysses  of  the  human  conscience 
itself,  and  to  endeavour  to  discriminate  between  the  confused 
boundary-lines  of  good  and  evil  which  lie  within  it.  Every  one  is 
aware  how  insidiously  the  promptings  of  self-advantage,  vanity, 
or  ambition,  are  apt  to  mix  themselves  up  with  nobler  passions, 
and  ultimately  to  supplant  them  altogether.  The  beginnings 
of  self-deception  in  such  ca^es  are  idways  difficult  oi  appre- 
hension. If  such  is  the  case  with  ordinary  persons,  in  the 
case  of  a  career  like  Mahomet's  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
entirely  real  enthusiasm  from  self-deception  and  imposture. 
That  he  went  through  these  stages  no  candid  inquirer  can 
doubt.  Perhaps  it  may  be  an  approximation  to  the  truth  if 
we  said  that  while  in  a  state  of  oppression  at  Mecca  his  career 
was  made  up  of  much  real  enthusiasm  and  little  deceit,  but 
that  at  Medina,  inflated  by  the  possession  of  absolute  power, 
urged  on  by  the  insatiable  promptings  of  ambition,  and  intoxi- 
cated with  the  fumes  of  sanguinary  and  merciless  vengeance, 
his  career  was  a  mixture  of  immense  and  shameless  imposture, 
still  leavened  with  bursts  of  the  old  enthusiasm. 

As  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet,  one  is  naturally 
led  to  compare  him  with  the  mighty  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
chosen  people  of  his  own  Semitic  race,  whose  migesty  Michael 
Angelo  alone  has  fitly  been  able  to  interpret,  with  Moses,  with 
Elijah,  with  Isaiah,  and  with  Ezekiel ;  yet  the  Arabian  is  but 
a  sorry  and  barbarous  counterfeit  of  these  grand  types  of 
humanity.  One  chapter  of  Hosea  or  Amos  contains  more 
grandeur  of  soul  and  more  literary  value  than  the  whole  of  the 
Coran.  Thus,  in  his  highest  flights,  Mahomet  never  rises  above 
the  dignity  of  a  coarse  and  ignorant  imitation  of  a  Hebrew 
prophet;  while  in  his  lowest  abasement,  as  in  the  scene  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Coraitza,  for  example,  he  looms  through  his- 
tory with  the  sanguinary  darkness  of  a  king  of  Dahomey  or 
Ashantee.     As  the  founder  of  a  religion,  it  would  be  bla&- 
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phemy  to  name  him  in  the  same  breath  with  one  to  whom  he 
presumed  to  declare  himself  a  rival,  of  whose  mission  and  in- 
carnation he  could  appreciate  neither  the  beauty,  the  spotless- 
ness,  nor  the  truth.  Place  side  by  side  a  narrative  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity  and  a  narrative  of  the  origin  of  the  faith 
of  Islam,  and  without  another  word  of  argument  the  divinity 
of  the  one  and  the  humanity  of  the  other  are  apparent.  But 
if  we  compare  Mahomet  with  another  founder  of  a  religion, 
Bouddha,  Bouddha  appears,  in  his  doctrine  of  self-abnegation 
and  in  his  spiritual  conception  of  human  nature  and  the  des- 
tinies of  man,  to  stand  as  much  above  Mahomet  as  Mahomet 
does  above  the  founder  of  American  Mormonism.  As  in 
Mahomet's  moral  conduct  of  life,  so  in  all  his  religious  concep- 
tions, there  is  a  coarseness  and  grossness  suited  only  to  the 
semi-barbarous  nations  who  have  remained  faithful  to  his  creed. 
The  distinguishing  mark,  however,  of  Mahomet's  whole  life 
and  character  is  a  savage  incongruity ;  he  was  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  barbarity  and  gentleness,  of  severity  and  of  licen- 
tiousness, of  ignorance  and  elevation  of  character,  of  credulity 
and  astuteness,  of  ambition  and  simplicity  of  life,  of  religious 
conviction  and  low  imposture ;  but  the  most  astonishing  trait 
of  his  character,  and  that  which  made  him  indeed  a  great  man, 
was  an  invincible  belief  in  himself,  in  the  ever-present  protec- 
tion and  favour  of  God,  and  in  the  destiny  of  the  religion  he 
was  to  found.  The  indissoluble  tenacity  of  his  belief  in  spite 
of  the  tremendous  difficulties  which  beset  his  career  forms  the 
real  grandeur  of  his  character. 

Mahomet  is  the  only  founder  of  a  religion  of  whose  personal 
appearance  we  possess  authentic  detidls.  He  was  a  little 
above  the  middle  height,  strongly  but  sparely  made,  with 
broad  shoulders  and  a  slight  stoop ;  his  hair  was  black,  and  in 
the  prime  of  life  clustered  over  his  ears ;  his  moustache  and 
heard  were  also  black,  the  latter  abundant  and  reaching  some 
way  down  his  chest ;  his  forehead  was  large  with  a  vein  on  it 
which  swelled  when  he  was  angry;  his  complexion  was  fair 
for  an  Arab ;  his  eyes  were  large,  black,  and  piercing,  but 
bloodshot  and  restless ;  his  teeth  were  white  and  well  formed, 
hut  stood  apart ;  his  walk  was  so  rapid  that  people  had  to 
nm  to  keep  up  with  him,  and  hi^  gait  is  described  as  being 
like  that  of  a  man  striding  downhill.  He  was  simple  in  his 
apparel;  he  never  wore  silk  but  once  in  his  life,  and  then 
threw  it  aside  in  disgust,  saying  it  was  no  fit  dress  for  a  man. 
His  general  attire  was  white  and  red  or  striped  cotton ;  like  all 
Arabs,  he  had  no  taste  for  comfort,  and  the  luxurious  refine- 
ments of  artificial  life  were  not  known  to  him,  or  would  have 
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he^sa  defipised  had  they  become  so ;  a  bed  of  palm-tree  £bre, 
a  low  hut  of  burnt  tiUng  with  a  palm-tree  roof,  wonld  have 
i)een  by  him  preferred  to  a  palace.  Still  he  was  in  some  things 
of  extremel J  delicate  and  sensitive  taste,  as  in  the  use  of  per- 
ftnnes  and  in  his  distaste  for  unpleasant  odours.  At  Medina 
be  onee  sent  back  a  dish  of  mutton  to  the  sender  untoacfaed, 
because  it  was  fiaToiu*ed  with  onions,  saying  that  they  were 
^sagreeable  to  the  angel  who  visited  him ;  he  never  travelled 
witiiont  toothpicks  and  antimony  for  his  eyes ;  he  was  a  good 
listener  in  oonversation,  and  never  in  diaking  hands  was  the 
first  to  withdraw  his  own ;  he  was  not  addicted  to  any  of  the 
games  or  spotts  of  which  the  Arabs  were  passionately  fond, 
and  was,  in  aU  things,  most  unlike  the  heroic  ideal  of  Arab 
<dianicter. 

The  Prophet  could  little  foresee  in  the  triumph  of  his 
later  vears  that  hie  own  country  of  Arabia  would,  as  later 
travellers  have  verified,  be  the  country  of  all  the  East  in 
whidi  Mohammedanism  occupies  the  least  place  in  the  belief 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  Arab  race,  howev^,  will  ever  hare 
a  romantic  and  intellectual  interest  for  the  observer  of  history, 
as  the  last  surviving  nationality  of  that  great  Semitic  family 
so  mysteriously  and  prodigiously  active  in  the  obscure  dawn  of 
civilisation,  who  built  stupendous  cities  and  engaged  in  the 
work  of  industry  and  commerce  on  a  gigantic  scale;  who 
were  inspired  by  the  sublimest  conceptions  of  religious  belief  and 
of  the  theocratic  government  of  the  universe  before  the  Indo- 
European  race  had  even  made  its  appearance  upon  the  theatre 
of  the  world.  It  was  the  Semitic  familv  which  covered  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  with 
cities  fit  rivals  of  the  Aramaic  capitals  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon ;  which  laid  the  foundations  of  primeval  civilisation 
in  Ethiopia  and  Southern  An^ia;  which  from  Tyre  and 
Carthage  crossed  the  most  distant  oceans  with  their  fleets; 
which  have,  left  behind  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  a  monument 
of  their  former  spiritual  supremacy  more  venerable  and  more 
imperishable  than  any  structure  raised  by  the  hands  of  man. 
They  are  the  only  race  besides  the  Indo-European  who  have 
had  any  important  share  in  the  dominion  of  the  civilised  world, 
in  the  evolution  of  spiritual  and  rdigious  truth,  and  lliey  alone 
share  with  tlie  Aryan  races  the  possession  of  the  highest  type 
of  physical  beauty  and  intellectual  culture. 
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2.  The  Law  of  Storms  considered  in  connexion  with  the  ordi- 
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4.  Meteorographica,  or  Methods  of  Mapping  the  Weather. 
lUustrated  by  upwards  of  600  printed  and  lithographed  dia- 
grams refemng  to  the  weather  of  a  laige  part  of  Europe 
during  the  month  of  December  1861.  Sy  Fbakcis  Gal- 
ton,  F.R.S.     1863. 

The  Science  of  the  Weather,  taking  that  term  in  its  largest 
sense,  as  comprehending  the  fruits  of  daily  meteorological 
observation,  is  the  most  popular  of  all  topics  and  the  most 
fiumliar  of  all  inquiries,  yet  it  is  the  least  systematic  and  the 
most  backward  of  all  the  sciences  founded  on  induction.  In 
one  Tiew  all  mankind  are  making  loose  observations  and 
vague  prophecies  about  the  weather,  for  the  business  and 
the  enjoyments  of  each  day  are  continually  affected  by 
it  This  is  pre-eminentiy  the  knowledge  which  '  comes  home 
^  to  men's  business  and  bosoms.'  The  child  with  his  toys  and 
projects,  the  youth  with  his  sports  and  holidays,  the  man 
wilh  his  infinite  variety  of  pursuits  and  imdertakings,  each  and 
aD  look  at  the  skies,  note  the  winds,  and  observe  the  clouds. 
What  these  presage  is  the  first  theme  of  the  morning,  the  pro- 
Terbial  sequence  to  an  Englishman's  greeting,  the  earliest  and 
latest  topic  amongst  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  sportsmen  in  the 
field.  So  long  have  such  habits  prevailed,  that  it  might  be 
fairly  presumed  that  some  precise  and  undisputed  results 
of  so  much  weather-wisdom  and  weather-colloquy  must  have 
been  attained.  We  ought  by  this  time  to  have  settled  upon 
Mme  broader  basis  than  a  shepherd's  proverb  what  are  the 
trustworthy  signs  and  indications  of  the  immediate  future. 
We  must  have  learned  something  worth  recording  of  atmo- 
spheric causes  and  effects.  So  many  thousand  blasts  have  not 
blown,  so  many  thousand  storms  have  not  raged,  so  many  thou- 
sand showers  have  not  fallen,  without  at  least  arousing  us  to 
i^ecord  their  varied  phenomena,  and  enabling  us  to  foretell  their 
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recurrence.  These  are  phenomena  that  strike  all  men.  They 
are  not  merely  to  be  found  in  the  laboratory  or  the  remote  and 
studious  observatory,  but  they  appeal  to  the  senses  of  the  entire 
communities  where  they  occur.  Literally  they  speak  to  us 
in  tones  of  thunder  and  in  winged  words.  The  fruits  of  the 
earth,  the  flocks  of  the  field,  the  food  and  raiment  of  man- 
kind, in  a  large  manner  depend  upon  aerial  conditions  and 
oppositions.  Confining  our  attention  thus  far  to  the  land,  how 
momentous  are  the  consequences  of  the  weather ;  and  yet,  after 
all  the  years  that  have  elapsed,  the  manifold  phenomena  which 
have  been  observed,  the  desolation  and  destruction  with  which 
we  have  been  afiiicted,  our  ignorance  of  the  true  causes  of  these 
things,  or  rather  of  their  times  and  conditions  of  visitation,  is 
almost  as  great  this  day  as  it  was  centuries  ago.  Weather 
prophets  still  hold  amongst  us  about  the  same  rank  as  astrolo- 
gers. A  clever  charlatan  may  even  now  make  a  profit  of  a  silly 
weather  almanac,  and  the  common  people  still  believe  in 
antiquated  weather  proverbs.  Yet  all  these  pretensions  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  weather  are  purely  empirical.  Not  seldom 
the  instincts  of  the  lower  animals  are  a  surer  guide  to  ap- 
proaching atmospheric  changes  than  the  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience 01  man.  For  in  truth  the  causes  of  these  phenomena 
are  still  most  imperfectly  understood ;  and  although  it  is  certain 
that  every  change  of  the  weather,  even  in  our  own  variable 
climate,  must  be  the  result  of  certain  physical  laws,  no  success- 
ful attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  reduce  them  to  a  theory 
capable  oi  explaining  their  effects. 

To  ascertain  if  any,  and  what  amount  of  faith  may  be  put 
in  the  mass  of  popular  prognostics  which  have  been  handed 
down  traditionally  from  age  to  age  and  generation  to  generation, 
they  should  be  locally  collected,  and  then  submitted  to  the 
scrutiny  of  science  and  the  comparisons  of  experience.  The 
ancient  and  still  extensively  prevailing  belief  in  lunar  influence 
upon  the  weather  can  only  be  established  or  eradicated  by 
rigorous  scientific  reasoning  and  observation.  Dr.  Marcet 
examined  a  register  of  the  weather  kept  at  Geneva  for 
thirty-four  years  to  test  the  popular  opinion  that  changes  of 
weather  (limiting  the  expression  to  changes  ^  from  clear 
*  weather  to  rain,  or  from  rain  to  clear  weather')  occiured 
more  frequently  on  the  four  principal  days  of  the  lunar  phases 
than  on  other  days.  The  results  which  he  obtained  seemed 
'  upon  the  whole  to  lend  some  support  to  the  vulgar  opinion  of 
'  the  influence  of  new  and  full  moon,  but  none  whatever  to  any 
^  special  influence  of  the  first  and  third  quarters.'  Against 
this,  slight  support  must  be  brought  the  results  of  observati:?nB 
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made  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory  since  1840^  from  which  it 
seems  that  changes  of  weather  have  been  found  to  be  as  fre- 
quent at  every  age  of  the  moon  as  when  she  is  seven,  fourteen, 
twenty-one,  or  twenty-eight  days  old. 

We  by  no  means  deny  that  solar  and  lunar  influences  may 
affect  our  atmosphere  in  modes  at  present  uncertain.  M. 
Wolf,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Berne,  in  connexion 
with  his  laborious  study  of  the  solar  spots,  conceived  a  con- 
nexion between  them  and  the  weather,  believing  that  the  years 
in  which  the  spots  are  more  numerous  are  drier  and  more  fertile 
than  others,  while  those  years  in  which  the  spots  are  few  are 
more  moist  and  stormy.  Other  astronomers  have  propounded 
theories  of  solar  influence  in  the  production  of  meteorological 
phenomena,  and  have  expended  an  amount  of  labour  in  their 
pursuits  and  speculations  of  which  the  world  at  large  has  no  con- 
ception. All  their  theories,  however,  demand  as  a  basis  regis- 
ters of  long  meteorological  periods ;  and  from  the  comparatively 
recent  establishment  of  correct  thermometrical  and  barometrical 
registrations,  such  theories  must  be  vague  and  incomplete, 
though  they  may  perhaps  contain  the  germ  of  truths  yet  to  be 
completely  discerned  and  established  upon  a  sound  induction 
firom  more  abundant  observations. 

We  are  here  adverting  principally  to  ordinary  observations 
such  as  any  individual  or  body  of  individuals  may  regularly 
make,  and  not  to  more  important  matters  such  as  public  storm 
warnings,  which,  being  derived  from  numerous  observations 
over  large  oceanic  and  terrestrial  areas,  can  onlv  be  regularly  and 
snccessmlly  accomplished  by  a  Government  department,  or  by 
arrangements  made  under  Government  supervision  and  paid 
for  by  public  funds.  Private  scientific  societies  or  even  private 
individuals,  however,  may  perform  their  appropriate  work,  and 
at  a  small  expense,  the  chief  outlay  being  for  instruments, 
which  should  always  be  of  the  best  order,  and  not  infrequently 
compared  with  the  *  standards.' 

Amongst  several^societies  of  this  character,  we  are  pleased  to 
see  that  one  has  been  established  in  Switzerland,  and  that  tho 
Helvetic  society  now  numbers  eighty-six  meteorological  Na- 
tions. In  that  land  of  huge  mountains  every  important  atmo- 
spheric  phenomenon  may  be  well  studied.  The  inoroaHo  of 
stations,  members,  and  funds  in  such  societies  will  soon  OJct^n- 

C'  h  the  race  of  prognosticating  empirics.  Yot  it  in  clm- 
-tening  to  see  how  obstinately  vital  they  »tiU  aiT.  If  a 
Murphy  IS  consigned  to  oblivion  in  this  country,  a  Mathiou 
springg  up  in  France;  and,  curiously  enough,  ihough  thiH 
same  Mathieu  (de  la  Drome)  is  dead,  it  in  reported  that  he 
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communicated  his  system  to  his  heir,  who  contmues  the  profit- 
able speculation  on  the  inexhaustible  credulity  of  mankind,  in 
spite  o£  the  masterly  exposure  of  the  absurdity  of  his  preten- 
sions, which  was  made  by  M.  Le  Verrier  and  published  in  the 
'  Moniteur '  of  April  1863,  by  order  of  the  French  Goy^Tunent. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  we  discover  the  vanity  and  discard 
the  fallacies  of  such  proffm)8ticatQr8  as  these — ^if  we  divest  our- 
selves of  the  illusions  ot  vulgar  proverbs,  prevalent  prejudices, 
and  provincial  superstitions— what  remains  ?  And  is  titiere  in 
reality  anv  ground  for  attempting  to  prognosticate  the  weather 
at  all  ?  After  so  many  failures,  and  with  only  occasional  sac- 
cesses,  which  may  apparently  be  regarded  only  as  fortunate 
conjectures,  can  we  look  for  any  scientific  basis  on  which  to 
found  future  forecasts? 

In  reply,  we  must  first  define  the  intervals  between  the 
prognostication  and  the  actual  subsequent  weather.  For  short 
mtervals  of  time  there  can  be  no  question  that  many  natunJ 
siffns  are  good  prognostics,  simply  because  they  are  neariy 
adjoining  terms  of  a  natural  series.  For  instance,  certain  forms 
of  drrus  in  the  clouds,  if  accompanying  a  falling  barometer, 
pretty  surely  indicate  rain  shortly  afterwards.  In  mountainous 
countries,  when  the  air  is  very  clear,  and  the  mountains  appear 
quite  close,  and  the  falling  of  water  in  cascades  is  more  dis- 
tinctly heard  than  at  other  times,  the  observing  inhabitants  are 
confident  of  coming  rain ;  and  not  without  reason  and  a  philo- 
sophical cause,  though  it  be  quite  tmknown  to  the  obs^vers. 
When  the  atmosphere  is  warm  and  dry,  the  outlines  of  distant 
objects  are  hazy  and  indistinot,  owing  to  the  dust  which  is 
suspended  in  the  air,  the  stm  at  such  times  appearing  par- 
ticularly red.  But  when  a  moist  wind  sets  in,  its  aqueous 
vapour  condenses  itself  at  once  in  the  dust  in  tiie  air,  which 
thus  becomes  heavy  and  sinks  to  the  ground.  The  air  th^ 
becomes  unusually  clear,  and  the  moist  wind  will  in  all  pro- 
bability speedily  occasion  rain.  Again,  a  clear  sunset  is  gene- 
rally accepted  as  a  sign  of  fair  weather.  Jhe  reason  is  that 
rain  generally  comes  from  the  west,  and  if  the  sunset  be  dear 
and  golden,  it  is  a  proof  that  at  least  for  some  time  no  rain 
is  coming  fh)m  that  quarter.  Such  tokens  as  these  have  been 
approved  by  long  experience,  and  are  explicable  upon  such 
sound  principles  as  those  mentioned. 

So  hkewise  at  sea  there  are  dmilar  trustworthy  prt^ostacs 
of  weather-changes,  and  these  have  been  noted  by  seaacB 
who  knew  little  of  their  phaloeophy.  For  example,  it  is  a 
prevalent  opinion  amongst  seamen  that  fightning,  when  seen  in 
the  Atlantic  during  winter,  indicates  the  approach  or  oon- 
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tiiiiiaiice  of  bad  weather ;  aad  such  ia  g^ierally  the  rasnik*  It 
may  not  be  easy  to  trace  the  eause^  which,  however,  may  be 
the  coatact  of  two  gales,  and  the  advance  of  a  new  storm  in 
the  steps  of  one  receding.  Flashes  of  lightning  may  be  caused 
by  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  through  the  intervening 
air  from  one  gale  to  another.  As  a  general  rule^  the  closer 
storms  are  to  one  another,  and  the  more  they  overlap  each 
otbnr,  the  more  lightning  will  flash.. 

From  the  nature  of  dieir  calling,  seamen  are  commonly 
fsNuiliar  with  the  usual  indications  of  the  near  approach  of  bad 
weather,  and  even  a  casual  voyager  soon  becomes  acquaiBted 
with  them.  The  most  frequent  antecedents  of  a  great  storm 
al  sea  are  calm  and  close  sultry  weather,  with  a  falling  baro- 
meter; clouds  assuming  the  appearance  of  dark  wool,  and 
sfaretdiing  across  the  sky  in  deep  folds,  the  edge  of  each  fold 
b«g  fringed  with  deep,  red ;  masses  of  cirrus  rolled  up  into^ 
baUs  like  big  heaps  of  cotton,  or  torn  and  dragged  mto  a 
dumsand  odd  shapes ;  sudden  gloom,  with  rain  and  occaaionaL 
gusts  of  wind,  low  scud  flying  rapidly  across  the  sky,  and  now 
Slid  then  forming  into  long  bands  or  belts ;  a  peculiar  moaning 
soond  in  the  air,  and  sometimes  a  long  heavy  swell  from  the 
direction  whence  the  storm  is  coming.  All  these  are  tokens 
which  Bo  experienced  seaman  disregards. 

These  are  the  signs  of  imminent  changes  and  storms,  and 
merely  require  minute  observation ;  but  when  we  have  to  coa- 
^fat  forecasts  for  longer  intervals  and  over  extended  areas, 
the  case  is  very  different,  and  we  pass  from  conunon  observation 
to  sdence  and  calculation. 

Meteorological  science,  strictly  as  a  science,  is  so  compara^ 
tively  young  and  undeveloped  tiiat  it  has  been  chiefly  conr 
cemed  in  the  observation  and  collection  of  phenomena  and 
&ct8 ;  and  hitherto  the  laws  of  atmospheric  phenomena  have 
been  almost  exclusively  determined  and  explained  in  relaticm 
to  general  causes,  while  the  order  in  which  these  phenomena 
follow  one  another,  and  the  causes  of  their  changes  m  different 
localities,  have  been  very  partially  investigated.  We  know, 
for  iBBtance,  that  the  direction  and  force  of  winds  are  generally 
explained  as  the  consequence  of  continual  atmospheric  currents 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles^  and  from  the  pedes  to  the  equa^ 
tor,  OS  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  our  globe,  by  various  conditaons 
of  the  atmosphere  over  the  seas  and  the  continents,  by  tha 
line  of  coasts  of  those  seas,  by  chains  of  moiuttains^  and  by  the 
form  of  the  earth's  surface.  We  know  also  that  a  decrease 
of  temperatiire  condenses  vapour,  and  that  such  coodensap* 
tam  produces  showers  which  are  often  followed  by  electrical 
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phenomena^  and  that  in  consequence  of  these  showers  a  cer- 
tain vacuity  is  produced,  and  then  the  surrounding  air  rushes 
towards  this  vacuity.  But  when  we  proceed  to  inquire  why 
such  phenomena  occur  in  one  place  and  not  in  another,  why 
at  this  time  and  not  at  another,  why  at  the  same  time  at  other 
places  other  phenomena  are  observed,  and  in  what  relation 
these  phenomena  stand  to  each  other  in  order,  in  time,  and  in 
place,  then  we  have  at  present  few  satisfactory  answers,  and  it 
is  probable  that  science  will  be  long  in  presenting  them. 

It  is  manifest  also  that  the  more  we  narrow  our  area  of 
observation  the  greater  is  our  chance  of  error.  An  intimate 
connexion  subsists  between  all  parts  of  the  atmosphere ;  it  is 
a  landless  and  uninterrupted  aerial  ocean,  and  therefore  even 
a  tolerable  solution  of  local  atmospheric  problems  can  only 
consist  with  an  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  weather 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  earth.  What  may  appear  to  be 
the  minor  difficulties  of  this  science  are,  in  fact,  parts  of  great 
difficulties  ;  and  even  to  foretell  the  character  of  the  weather 
after  an  interval  of  a  few  hours  would  demand  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  important  atmospheric  conditions.  Meteoro- 
logists have  learned  by  experience  that  the  changes  of 
weather  in  England,  and  even  m  all  Europe,  are  but  the  effects 
of  widely  operating  causes,  and  bear  relatiqn  to  immense 
systems.  These  systems  reach  southward  to  the  trade  winds, 
and  with  them  far  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
while  to  the  north  they  are  of  unknown  extent.  The  area  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  and  especially  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  appears 
to  exercise  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  generation  of 
storms  and  the  weather  changes  which  affect  England.  It 
has  become  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  only  way  of  arriving  at 
a  true  science  of  weather  is  by  a  rigorous  induction  from  a 
large  number  of  trustworthy  observations  made  over  a  broadly 
extended  basis.  Le  Verrier  is  now  acting  upon  this  conviction 
in  preparing  charts  of  a  portion  of  the  Aorthem  Hemisphere 
for  each  day  of  the  year  1864. 

In  order  to  determine  what  will  be  the  character  of  any 
following  season,  we  ought  to  know  at  the  time  of  inquiry 
what  the  weather  is  at  all  other  places ;  for  the  -Irregularities 
•ccurring  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe  are  in  time  transmitted 
to  other  quarters,  and  extremes  in  one  country  are  compen- 
sated by  opposite  extremes  in  another.  The  general  equi- 
librium is  maintained  in  this  manner,  and  the  frequent  shiftings 
of  the  wind  which  disturb  weather  previously  settled  and 
apparently  likely  to  continue  so,  while  they  render  such  a 
climate  as  our  own  provokingly  variable,  at  the  same  time 
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preyent  an  unhealthy  aniformity.  So  important  is  the  agency 
of  the  winds  that  all  changes  of  weather  may  be  attributed  to 
them.  The  quarter  from  which  they  come,  and  the  steadiness 
with  which  they  blow,  goyem  our  atmospheric  conditions 
and  our  scientific  conclusions.  .iBolus  is  indeed  a  king, 
and  Virgil's  description  of  this  king  and  his  furious  servants 
in  the  first  book  of  the  JSneid  is  not  more  true  to  poetry 
than  to  nature.  Meteorological  science  is  ever  aiming  to  emu- 
late .^lus,  and  in  some  degree  to  render  the  ancient  fiction  a 
modem  fact.  Though  science  may  never  hope  actually  to  sway 
the  sceptre  of  the  winds,  or  to  imprison  them  in  rocky  cells,  or 
to  direct  their  courses,  yet,  by  u>reseeing  and  foreteUing,  by 
evading  and  escaping,  by  measuring  force  and  anticipating 
rage,  she  may  so  far  understand  as  by  human  sagacity  to  control 
or  avoid  the  malice  of  the  fiercest  winds.  To  science  prospec- 
tively we  may  apply  the  words  in  which  the  poet  depicts  the 
restraining  power  of  King  ^olus : — 

'  mollitque  animos,  et  temperat  iras. 
Ni  faciat,  maria  ac  terras  coelumque  profundum 
Qaippe  ferant  rapid!  secum,  verrantque  per  auras.' 

What  has  already  been  accomplished  in  reducing  to  shape 
our  knowledge  of  the  winds  sweeping  over  the  globe,  may  be 
found  in  the  important  volume  of  Professor  Dove,  of  Berlin,  a 
translation  of  which  we  have  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
The  motions  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  different  zones  are  now 
classed  under  three  typical  forms: — 1.  Permanent  winds,  as 
the  trade  winds  of  the  torrid  zone ;  2.  Periodical  winds,  as 
the  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  3.  Changeable  winds,  as 
the  winds  of  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones.  To  classify  and 
discuss  the  phenomena  connected  with  these  'v^'inds  is  a  very 
onerous  task,  and  one  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  completed, 
though  Dove  has  done  much  in  this  direction.  The  atmo- 
sphere, as  he  remarks,  is  continually  striving  to  obtain  equi- 
librium without  ever  succeeding.  The  character  of  the  distur- 
bance and  the  process  of  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  exhibit 
in  every  case  a  distinct  type,  so  that  the  problem  which  presents 
itself  to  the  meteorologist  is  to  discover  the  typical  form  of  the 
phenomenon,  which  presents  in  each  several  case  of  its  occur- 
rence variations  of  more  or  less  extent  from  the  original  type. 
When  we  reflect  how  many  agencies  are  at  work  disturbing  the 
atmospheric  equilibrium — the  radiation  whose  extent  varies 
from  day  to  day — ^the  infinite  variety  in  the  surface  of  the 
ground — the  mountainous  barriers  and  extensive  deserts — the 
oceanic  currents,  and  the  different  forms  in  which  aqueous 
vapour  presents  itself — we  are  disposed  to  marvel  how  any  such 
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diagram  of  the  winds  of  tbe  globe  as  Maury  has  presented  can 
be  oonstructed  out  of  so  many  ooiiif)lexitie8.  The  cahna, 
indeed,  in  the  face  of  all  these  endless  mobilities^  may  ezciAe 
our  astonishment  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  winds.  Neircav 
theless,  without  some  approximation  to  an  understanding  of 
the  winds,  without  charting  them  carefully,  and  noting  th^ 
phenomena  continually,  all  weaiher«*wamings  must  be  unaaiia* 
faetovy  and  useless ;  and  in  respect  of  storms,  the  law  ef 
storms-  is  but  another  term  for  the  law  of  winds. 

We  now  see  how  numerous  must  be  the  observatkMia,  horn 
wide  the  area,  how  sound  the  inductions,  in  order  to  qualify 
any  meteorologist  to  enter  upon  the  field  of  forecasts,  and  t» 
warrant  a  hope  of  final  success. 

The  whole  kingdom — we  might  almost  say  the  whole,  of 
educated  Europe — knows  that  in  this  country  we  hare  for 
some  years  past  been  making  official  attempts  at  weather  foret^ 
casts  and  storm  warnings.  Visitors  to  the  sea-coast  have 
beheld  mysterious  drums  and  cones  hoisted  to  view,  and  signi- 
ficantly varied  or  combined ;  and  even  the  common  people  have 
had  ocular  evidence  that  certain  Government  officers  were 
engaged  in  studying  the  signs  of  the  weather  on  behalf  of  the 
seafaring  community.  The  public  have  also  long  been  familiar^ 
through  announcement  in  the  daily  journals,  with  tbe  weather 
prognostications  of  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy,  and  it  is  desiraUle 
at  tibe  outset  to  explain  how  all  these  proceedings  came  to  bear 
an  official  stamp. 

Impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  well  and  widely  con- 
certed plan  of  meteorolo^cal  observations  at  sea,  a.  confereaee^ 
consisting  of  representatives  from  different  maritime  countries, 
met  at  Brussels  in  1853.  They  made  reeommendationB  to 
secure  accuracy  of  instruments,  and  {urepared  a  form,  of 
meteorological  register,  and  subsequently  i^xe  Meteorolc^pcal 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  constituted,  with  the 
late  Admiral  Fitzroy  at  its  head.  The  avowed  main  olgeei  of 
this  Department  was  the  discussion  and  utilisation  of  meteoro^ 
logical  observations  made  at  sea  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  Boyal  Society  was  sou^t  as  to  those  dkst- 
dercUa  o£  metCOTological  science  to  which  the  Department  should 
direct  its  aitention.  The  President  and  Council  of  the  HoyaL 
Society  replied  in  detail,  enumerating  the  chief  desiderata^  and 
expressing  their  ojHnions.  In  the  course  a£  subsequent  coarre* 
spondenee,  they  stated  that  it  would  be  most  important,  both 
in  a  theoretical  and  practical  point  of  view,  to  procure  statiaties 
of  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind  in  those  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  which  are  usually  traversed  by  ships.     In 
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shorty  they  speeifed  sueh  points  of  inquiry  as  amounted  to  a 
smnoiary  of  instructions  according  to  which  the  Meteorok^ical 
DefMrtment  should  pursue  its  kkbours.  It  cannot^  therefore* 
be  said  that  its  objects  were  undefined,  or  left  to  caprice,  or 
fimey,  or  theory.  There  is  no  indication  that  it  was  a  part  of 
Ac  functions  of  this  Department,  as  originally  instituted^  to 
publish  undiscussed  observations,  or  to  speculate  in  meteoro* 
k^  theories.  Nothing  at  all  wns  proposed  respecting  prog- 
nosdoations  of  the  weather,  although  these  might  be  included 
in  the  ultiniate  issue  and  ripest  fruit  of  such  discussions. 

It  appears  that  when  this  Department  was  first  established, 
its  superintendent,  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy,  took  efficient 
measures  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  Royal  Sod^y,  by 
distributing  information  on  the  methods  of  observing,  by  pro- 
euiing  yenfied  instruments,  by  lending  them  with  mscrimiiUH 
tiott  to  the  captains  of  merchimt  ships,  and  by  supplying  the 
B(^b1  Navy  with  more  than  pne  thousand  sets  of  instrum^its, 
while  nearly  the  same  number  were  lent  to  captains  in  the 
merchant  service.  As  the  result,  no  less  than  1,298  registers 
were  received,  made  during  voyages  averaging  140  days  at  sea, 
and  containing  in  the  aggregate  fubout  550,000  separate  sets  of 
observations.  The  stea£l^  increasing  number  of  these  ras- 
ters was  highly  encouragmg,  aiad  the  more  so  as  the  large 
majority  of  them  seem,  nrom  internal  evidence^  to  have  been 
executed  with  scrupulous  care  and  assiduity.  But  the  silent 
and  unpretending  accumulation  of  these  data  did  not  satisfy 
die  aspirationfl  of  the  superintendent ;  for  the  Admiral's  at* 
tention  became  gradually  diverted  fix>m  the  legitimate 
and  commendable  pursuits  of  his  position,  and  fearing  an 
aeoomulation  of  ocean  statistics  far  beyond  the  divided  powers 
of  the  office  to  reduce,  he  felt  himself  justified  in  ceasing  to 
aocumulate  fiirther  contribuftioiis  of  meteorological  observations 
taken  at  sea.  To  their  available  value  and  prospective  advaiK 
tages  we  shall  presently  return. 

In  his  report  of  1862  the  Admiral  remarks : — 

*By  continued  and  consecutive  series  of  charts,  several  hundred 
in  narnber,  eonstmoted  on  the  simvlianeoas  or  synchronous  principle^ 
an  nsight  into  the  laws  of  our  atmosphere,  into  meieorologieid 
^QSMios  (distiset  from  statistical  results  previously  obtained  aA 
owervatories  and  elsewhere)  has  been  gained,  which  has  enabUd  m 
^  hnmo  vfhat  weather  will  prevail  during  the  next  two  or  three  daafji^ 
smC  OS  a  corollary,  when  a  storm  may  occur.  These  seem  satift^ 
factory  and  rewarding  results.' 

Xhe  Council  of  the  British  Assckciation  had  reoommeinded  ia 
1859  oecaaional  telegraphio  communication  between  a  few 
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widely  separated  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  by  which 
warnings  of  storms  might  be  given ;  and  certain  resolutions  to 
this  end  were  drawn  up  in  concert  with  the  Admiral.  Mean- 
while M.  Le  Verrier,  the  well-known  astronomer^  and  director 
of  llie  Imperial  Observatory  at  Paris^  had  established  a  system 
of  daily  telegraphing  the  state  of  the  weather^  not  only  from 
various  ports  in  France,  but  also  from  other  ports  in  Europe, 
to  Paris,  and  also  from  port  to  port  ii^  ^France ;  and  he  invited 
the  British  Government  to  join  in  this  system^  which  was 
expressly  confined  to  the  communication  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  weather^  and  in  no  way  committed  to  prediction.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  while  acting  in  consequence  of  these 
requests,  and  in  concert  with  these  parties.  Admiral  Fitzroy 
went  beyond  them  all,  and  conceiving  that  sufficient  informa- 
tion had  been  collected  and  digested  in  his  office  during  five 
years  to  enable  him  to  foretell  &e  weather,  and  desiring  also 
that  practical  results  should  now  follow  so  much  toil  and  time 
devoted  to  registrations,  he  persevered  in  his  expressed  inten- 
tion of  *  forecasting '  (to  employ  his  own  expression)  not 
only  storms  announced  by  telegraph  as  already  raging,  but 
also  weather  generaUy. 

Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1860,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  regular  daily  communication  by  telegraph  to  London 
of  the  state  of  the  weather  at  fifteen  stations  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  receiving  daily  telegrams  of  weather  from  various 
places  in  Europe  through  jParis,  and  for  the  daily  communi- 
cation to  Paris  of  the  state  of  the  weather  at  certain  points  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  public  were  acquainted  with  the 
results  in  the  daily  newspapers. 

Storm  signals  and  weather  warnings  were  hoisted  for  the 
first  time  at  certain  ports  in  February  1861.  In  August  of 
the  same  year  the  weather  predictions  were  greatly  enlarged, 
first  by  extending  the  storm  signals  to  many  places  not  pre- 
viously warned,  and  next  by  publishing  daily  forecasts  of  the 
weather  in  the  newspapers.  All  these  made  the  name  of 
Admiral  Fitzroy  famous,  and  they  have  been  continued  by  his 
principal  assistant  since  his  lamentable  death.  That  the  storm 
warnings  have  become  very  popular  at  the  ports,  and  have 
greatly  interested  the  public,  is  admitted,  but  not  as  a  proof  of 
their  value  or  accuracy.  They  may,  moreover,  have  exercised 
some  influence  on  foreign  observers,  the  predictions  of  the 
English  office  having  been  daily  sent  to  Paris.  M.  Le  Verrier 
orranised  a  similar  system  of  storm  warnings,  and  also  pub- 
lit^ed  daily  a  very  full  bulletin  of  the  actual  weather,  illus- 
trated with  maps  of  barometric  pressure  and  of  wind.      For 
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some  time  his  bulletinB  contained  predictions  of  the  probable 
weather  for  difiTerent  parts  of  France,  but  these  have  recently 
been  discontinued.  At  Berlin  Professor  Dove  has  of  late 
established  a  system  of  storm  warnings  like  our  own ;  while  in 
Italy  a  system  has  been  in  process  of  establishment  on  an 
independent  plan.  Holland  has  done,  and  Prussia  is  doing, 
the  same,  and  there  are  prospects  of  like  proceedings  in  some 
countries  of  less  importance.  We  shall  presently  refer  more 
at  large  to  Russia. 

In  this  state  of  meteorological  proceedings,  the  death  of  Ad- 
miral Fitzroy  appeared  to  present  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
instituting  investigations  wluch  could  scarcely  have  been  made 
in  his  lifetime  so  independently  and  so  completely.  The  result 
of  a  correspondence  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Boyal 
Society  was  the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  consisting  of 
Francis  Galton,*  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  who  was  nominated  by  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Boyal  Society ;  Staff-Commander 
Evans,  B.N.,  F.B.S.,  nominated  by  the  Admiralty;  and  T.  H* 
Farrer,  Esq.,  one  of  the  secretaries  of,  and  nominated  by,  the 
Board  of  Trade.  These  gentlemen  were  instructed  to  consider 
and  report  upon  five  questions  proposed  to  them,  which  were 
BO  framed  as  to  occasion  a  thorough  examination  of  what  had 
been  done  and  what  had  been  left  undone  by  the  Department, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  what  remained  to  be  done,  how  it  should 
be  executed,  and  with  what  staff. 

These  gentlemen  are  the  only  persons  unconnected  with  the 
Department  who  have  examined  into  its  system  and  its  work. 
We  must  therefore  necessarily  acquire  our  information  on  the 
subject  from  them;  and  although  we  have  endeavoured  to 
disentangle  it  from  some  of  the  complexities  in  which  it  is 
involved,  and  to  present  to  our  readers  some  of  the  results  in  a 
simpler  form,  the  verdict  is  substantially  that  of  the  Committee, 
and  our  remarks  are  founded  upon  their  verdict,  which  there  is 
no  apparent  good  reason  for  doubting,  and  which  is  fortified  by 
details  and  figures  sufficient,  we  think,  to  uphold  and  corrobo- 
^teit 

Taking  first  and  separately  the  subject  of  Weather  Forecasts, 

*  Mr.  Galtou's  *  Meteorographica,'  quoted  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  displajs  both  his  competence  and  zeal  as  a  meteorologist ; 
whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  his  method  of  mapping. 
He  johis  in  the  desire  for  combined  observations  and  a  union  of 
separate  activities.  *  The  labour,'  he  remarks,  *  of  a  meteorologist 
*'  who  studies  the  changes  of  the  weather  is  enormous,  before  he  can 
'  eyen  get  his  materials  into  hand,  and  arrive  at  the  starting-point  of 
^  his  investigations.' 
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it  immediately  occurs  to  an  inquix^r  that  it  would  be  UgUy 
instructive  to  collect  and  compare  fix>m  tlie  foreign  Obeenratories, 
as  well  as  from  our  Board  of  Trade,  both  the  plans  of  tiieir 
procedure  in  forecastingtiie  weatker,  and  the  results  so  far  as 
experience  has  gone.  While,  however,  we  can  at  present  Idam 
nothing  of  this  kind  from  abroad,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
BOW  before  us  fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  to  some  degree 
acquaints  us  with  the  practice  and  results  at  home. 

Although  Admiral  Fitzroy  during  several  years  collected  a 
number  of  observations,  and  prepared  a  numl)er  of  eharte  with 
a  view  to  weather  forecasts,  tiiey  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
continued  and  completed  so  as  to  bring  out  clear  and  definile 
conclusions,  nor  have  any  fixed  rules  or  principles  been  dedvced 
from  th^n.  Admitting  that  it  might  m  premature  to  expect 
at  present  a  precise  and  full  statement  of  definite  prindplea  or 
laws,  stUl  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  know  the  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  probabilities  of  future  weather  arinng 
tlierefrom  as  they  presented  themselves  to  the  AdmiraL  Doubt- 
less such  probabilities  are  considerable,  and  capable  of  arrange- 
ment, especially  in  the  important  cases  of  sudden  and  violent 
changes  of  weather,  and  it  is  upon  these  alone  that  forecasts  can 
be  safely  founded  and  sound  instruction  can  be  communicated. 
The  very  first  step  and  aim  of  official  action  should  be  to 
take  weather  forecasts  out  of  the  domain  of  loose  conjecture 
and  personal  guesswork,  and  to  elevate  it  into  a  science  of 
induction.  This  alone  will  distinguish  it  from  vulgar  prophecy, 
and  win  for  it  the  attention  and  co-operation  of  men  of  science. 
But  the  more  the  past  procedure  of  this  Department  is  investi- 

Eited,  the  more  unsatisfactory  in  these  respects  does  it  appear, 
ittle  has  been  done  alone,  and  scarcely  anything  in  combina- 
tion with  other  meteorologists,  so  as  to  compare  and  contrast, 
and  thus  establish  maxims  upon  which  all  agree,  or  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  compound  probabilities  arising  from  the  appli- 
cation of  each  separate  combination  of  maxims  to  the  ever- 
varying  and  complicated  phenomena  of  the  weather.  ^ 
That  there  are  already  sufficient  observations  for  the  deduc- 
tion of  some  results,  the  Committee  show  by  attempting  a 
digest  of  maxims  employed  by  the  Office  in  forecasting  weather. 
Twenty-three  maxims  are  presented.  These  naturally  com- 
prise some  mere  elementary  truths  amongst  several  important 
Erinciples  and  several  assumptions,  upon  all  which  the  Office 
as  hitherto  acted.  But  the  manner  m  which  it  has  employed 
these  maxims  is  undefined  and  obscure.  It  appears  that  in 
making  forecasts,  the  area  of  the  British  Isles  is  divided  into 
six  districts ;  and  the  average  state  of  the  weather  in  each  dis- 
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ttict  is  cteduoed  fimn  the  weather  reports  received  ftom  the 
sftatms  coBtamed  mthin  it.  A  forecast  for  each  district  is  then 
made  jNEoyisionally  apon  the  faaeis  of  the  maxims  already  al- 
laded  to.  The  separate  forecasts  are  next  collated  aad  revised, 
regard  behxg  paid  to  the  foUowii^  particulars : — 

(a)  The  mutual  action  of  the  estimated  weather  in  each  of 
the  six  districts  of  the  British  Isles. 

ip)  Scattered  infbrmation  in  respect  to  such  distant  ai«as  of 
h^  and  low  barometer  as  the  limited  number  of  contznental 
stations  can  afford. 

{c)  Geoffraphicid  conditiens  of  mountain,  plain,  or  saa,  by 
whadi  the  nree  movements  of  the  air  can  be  affected. 

The  Committee,  however,  aie  unable  to  offer  any  satiafiictoiy 
aooauiit  of  the  method  in  which  the  particular  (a)  is  disonssed, 
and  they  add  that '  it  is  the  custom  oi  the  Office  to  perform  the 
*  whole  of  the  foregoing  operatacms  and  to  determuae  the  fore- 
^  cast  after  a  simfue  inqpeetioBL  of  the  list  of  weather  returns. 
'  No  notes  or  calculations  upon  paper  are  ever  made.  The 
^  (Operation  occupies  about  half  an  hour,  and  is  conducted 
<  mentally.' 

They  also  very  properly  remark  upon  the  importance  of 
obtaining  a  precise  value  for  each  of  tne  maxims  acted  upon, 
and  show  by  an  exanple  what  the  forecast  would  be  imder 
certain  conditions.  The  {Hrobability  of  the  ccnrectness  of 
such  forecast  must  clearly  be  compounded  of  the  value  of 
each  separate  probability,  and  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  each  of  these  values  a  very  great  uncertainty  must  attach 
to  the  value  of  the  forecast.  Working  out  a  case  or  two 
upon  common  doctrines  of  the  science  of  probabilities,  they 
prove  the  varying  and  diminisfaed  values  of  attempted  forecasts. 
The  whole  value  of  the  forecast  must  so  directly  depend  upon 
that  of  the  maxima,  that  the  one  is  obviously  proportionate  to 
the  other ;  and  if,  as  seems  very  possible,  some  of  the  maxims 
should  possess  no  value  whatever,  then  the  introduction  of 
any  guc^  propositioii  into  a  chain  of  contingencies  will  di- 
miniah  the  value  of  the  forecast  by  one  half.  The  Committee 
i^er  to  some  of  the  maxims  as  doubtfuL  Take,  for  iUustrar 
tion,  two  of  them.  No.  9 :  *  The  whole  body  of  the  atmosphere 
*in  our  country  travels  in  an  E.  direction,  at  the  rate  of  from 

*  two  to  eight  miles  an  hour.'     And  No.  17  :  '  The  barometer 

*  frequently  continues  high  during  a  N.E.  storm,  but  there  is  a 

*  fall  of  the  thermometer.'  Meteorologists  who  scrutinize  these 
BUttims  might  not  attach  much  value  to  forecasts  of  weather 
founded  upon  uncertain,  incomplete,  and  sometimes  question- 
*Mc  rides.     The  simple  and  elementary  propositions  count  for 
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nothing  as  official  gain.  Who  requires  to  be  authoritatiTelj 
told  that  ^  rapid  changes  of  all  kinds  commonly  presage  violent 
'  atmospheric  commotion ; '  that  ^  strong  winds  are  more  steady 
'  in  direction  than  light  or  moderate  winds ; '  and  that  '  sea 
*  disturbance  often  precedes  gales '  ?  These  are  mere  meteoro- 
logical truisms. 

Distinguishing  for  a  moment^  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
between  the  weather  forecasts  and  the  storm  warnings,  let  us 
inquire  whether  the  Office  kept  a  careful  register  of  tiie  actual 
weather  as  a  corroboration  or  correction  of  its  plans  and  prin- 
ciples. The  Committee  certainly  found  that  a  book  had  been 
kept  from  the  commencement,  in  which  the  daily  reports  of 
weather  from  the  stations,  as  published,  were  entered,  with  the 
appended  forecast  for  the  subsequent  day  or  days,  so  that^ 
by  collating  the  report  made  on  the  one  day  with  the  fore- 
cast for  that  day  made  on  the  previous  day  or  days,  some  kind 
of  comparison  of  forecast  with  tact  might  be  made.  From  tliese 
and  other  diligently  collected  but  miscellaneous  materials^  an 
attempt  was  at  one  time  made  to  compare  the  daily  forecasts 
with  the  facts.  This  seemed  promising  enough,  but  a  careful 
examination  disclosed  several  fatal  defects.  In  the  first  place^ 
the  forecasts  themselves  were  expressed  in  such  general  terms 
that  they  cannot  readily  be  compared  with  the  facts ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  times  for  which  the  forecasts  were  made 
were  often  changed  in  practice.  Sometimes  they  were  made 
for  the  succeeding  day,  sometimes  until  the  next  report,  some- 
times for  the  next  two  days  together,  and  sometimes  for  each 
of  the  next  two  days  separately.  In  the  third  place,  the  facts 
given  by  the  daily  weather  reports,  as  collected  and  pub- 
lished, are  not  sufficient  to  afford  accurate  information  of  the 
actual  weather.  In  the  fourth  place,  most  of  the  daily  observar- 
tions  were  made  but  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  only 
at  a  few  places.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  collected  materials 
were  found  to  be  inapplicable  to  any  purposes  of  exact  com- 
parison or  corroboration.  The  page  wluch  the  Conunittee 
append  by  way  of  example  completely  bears  out  these  state- 
ments. They  selected  certain  forecasts  at  haphazard  to  illus- 
trate a  comparison  of  the  daily  forecasts  with  facts,  and  these 
certainly  serve  to  display  the  vagueness  of  the  official  language 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  observations  collected,  even  when 
the  Department  concluded  that  the  particular  forecast  had  been 
good. 

Happily  we  have  some  definite  and  decisive  tests  in  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  Wreck  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  1864  for  instituting  a  comparison  of  the  actual 
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weather  with  the  daily  forecasts  and  the  storm  warnings;  but 
here  again  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  tests  is  very 
far  from  encouraging.  Diagrams  were  prepared  by  means  of 
which  an  exact  comparison  could  be  instituted  of  the  forecasts 
with  each  other;  so  that,  for  instance^  a  forecast  for  Thurs- 
day made  on  the  Tuesday  previous  could  be  compared  with  a 
forecast  for  Thursday  made  on  the  previous  Wednesday^  with 
reference  to  direction  and  force  of  the  wind.  It  was  shown  that 
'  not  only  was  there  no  correspondence^  but  no  determinate 
'  relation  of  any  kind^  between  them.  The  forecasts  made  on 
'  two    succeeding    days  for  the  third   day  differ  from  one 

*  another  in  every  possible  way.' 

The  daily  forecasts  for  the  month  of  December  1865  were 
compared  with  each  other  and  with  the  storm  warnings  issued 
for  that  month ;  and  from  this  comparison  it  appears  that,  taking 
the  daily  forecasts  for  each  district  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
North,  West,  South,  and  East,  as  published  in  the  newspapers^ 
there  were  in  that  month  eighty-four  sets  of  reiterated  fore- 
casts, or,  in  other  words,  there  were  twenty-one  days  for  which 
in  respect  of  each  of  the  four  districts  two  forecasts  were 
issued,  one  on  the  previous  day  and  the  other  on  the  day  before 
that  one.  Yet  of  the  eighty-four  sets  of  double  forecasts  there 
were  oidy  eleven  in  which  the  two  forecasts  agree  with  each  other 
verbatim,  while  there  are  twenty-seven  which  agree  with  each 
other  substantially,  and  forty-six  which  do  not.  The  verbatim 
agreements,  therefore,  are  13  per  cent.,  the  substantial  agree- 
ments, 32  per  cent.,  and  the  total  disagreements  no  less  than  55 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  Furtnermore,  with  relation  to 
certain  storm  warnings  issued  in  the  same  month  by  the  same 
Department,  there  were  only  ten  daily  forecasts  out  of  thirty- 
tivo  which  agreed  with  the  storm  warning — that  is,  31  per  cent, 
--while  the  disagreements  amounted  to  69  per  cent.  As  a  rule, 
therefore,  the  daily  forecasts  agreed  neither  with  each  other 
nor  with  the  storm  warnings,  although  they  formed  parts  of  the 
same  system,  and  were  issued  by  the  same  Department  within 
a  short  time  of  each  other.  With  these  failures  in  view,  of 
what  value  are  the  late  Admiral's  words  already  cited  ? — *  We 

*  are  enabled  to  know  what  weather  will  prevail  during  the 

*  next  two  or  three  days,  and,  as  a  corollary,  when  a  storm  will 
'  occur.'  That  we  may  ultimately  arrive  at  this  knowledge  is 
possible  and  even  highly  probable,  but  whether  the  Admiral 
nad  attained  it  the  above  statements  must  determine. 

The  occasional  storm  warnings  have  made  this  Department 
hetter  known  and  more  popular  than  its  other  labours,  and  they 
therefore  deserve  a  separate  consideration.    The  Admiral  devised 

VOL.  CXXIV.   NO.  CCLIII.  '    F 
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a  STStem  of  day  and  night  warning  and  eautionaiy  signahy  and 
circulated  a  description  and  explanation  of  them  amongmariners. 
In  this  official  circular  the  Committee  point  out  ambiguities  of 
description  which^  together  with  others  bdonging  to  die  signals 
themsely  es,  render  it  mfficult  to  compare  the  storm  warnings  with 
subsequent  facts,  particnlarly  in  the  case  of  a  combination  of 
signals.  There  is  httle  diffictdt  j  in  ascertaining  whether  a  storm 
wamrog  has  been  followed  by  a  sale,  but  much  in  discoyering 
whether  the  different  characteristics  indicated  by  the  signals  as 
to  the  direction  of  gales  and  dangerous  winds,  either  singly 
or  in  combination,  haTC  been  verified  by  facts  or  not.  Pre- 
mising then  that  tibese  ambiguities  impede  the  application  of 
precise  tests  to  warnings  which  are  themselves  wanting  in  pre- 
cision— ^premising  furmer  that  the  Department  has  not  kept 
any  precise  record  of  storms,  or  of  the  weather  which  followed 
Ihe  storm  warnings — the  Committee  proceeded  to  make  such 
examination  as  they  best  could  from  the  accumulated  extracts 
from  newspapers  before  referred  to,  and  a  laborious  digest  of 
them  extending  from  the  31st  July,  1861,  to  the  27th  Febni- 
ary,  1862,  published  by  the  Meteorological  Department  as  the 
eleventh  of  its  meteorological  papers. 

Having  due  regard  to  the  want  of  precision  in  the  forecasts 
themselves,  and  of  completeness  in  the  specified  digest,  we  are 
nevertheless  presented  with  at  least  an  approximate  test  of  the 
value  of  the  warnings  issued,  in  respect  of  the  force  of  the  wind, 
and  of  the  direction  as  well  as  force.  As  the  result  it  is  found 
that  in  160  warnings  issued  in  1862-3  during  three  months, 
81  per  cent,  of  them  were  right  as  to  force,  while  only  34  per 
cent,  were  right  as  to  direction.  In  125  subsequent  warnings 
issued  in  1863-4,  68  per  cent,  were  right  as  to  force,  and  48  per 
cent,  right  as  to  direction.  In  120  warnings  issued  in  1864-5, 
76  per  cent  were  right  as  to  force,  and  omj  33  per  cent,  as  to 
direction.  Summing  up  the  results  of  the  whole  of  these^  405 
warnings,  in  respect  of  force  alone  75  per  cent,  were  right, 
while  in  respect  of  direction  as  weU  as  force  but  38  per  cjent 
were  right,  and  of  course  62  per  cent,  wrong.  Those  warnings 
of  direction  were  treated  as  wrong  in  whiwi  no  gale  followed 
the  warning,  as  well  as  those  in  which  there  was  a  gale,  but 
not  from  the  direction  indicated  by  the  signaL 

While  it  thus  appears  that  only  three  out  of  every  eight 
warnings  were  right  m  relation  to  direction,  it  is  noted  that  the 
result  would  probably  be  still  more  unfiivourable  if  the  ambi- 
guities had  not  rendered  it  necessary  to  give  a  great  latitude 
to  the  meaning  of  the  storm  warnings ;  and,  again,  while  about 
six  out  of  every  eight  of  the  warnings  were  right  as  r^ards 
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force,  yet  if  from  these  were  deducted  the  oases  in  which  a  gale 
was  blowing  when  the  signal  was  hoisted,  the  proportion  of 
those  to  be  deemed  suoces^tul  would  be  less.  A  rigorous  cri- 
tidgin  then  would  diminish  the  sncceme  and  aggravate  the 
Mures.  Another  failin*e  by  way  of  lack  of  yigSance  is  dis- 
covered in  the  fact  that  between  April  1, 1862,  and  March  81, 
1863,  the  digested  returns  include  several  gales,  some  of  which 
were  severe  and  long,  for  which  no  storm  warnings  at  all  were 
issued* 

The  facts  recorded  for  the  same  pariod  by  the  Wreck  De- 
partment afford  a  rather  better  test  than  those  just  adverted 
to,  as  they  were  collected  independently  and  with  greater  com- 
pleteness, and  are  gathered  from  returns  locally  made  by  officers 
of  the  Customs  or  the  Coastguard  in  conformity  with  notices 
received  at  the  time  of  the  iBsuiug  of  a  storm  signal.  These 
letums  being  sent  to  the  Wreck  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  there  exists  in  that  office  a  complete  history  of  every 
gale  whioh  has  followed  a  storm  warning  since  July  1861,  at 
all  those  places  where  such  a  signal  has  been  hoist^  These 
were  submitted  to  the  Admiral,  but  he  raised  objections  to 
them,  which  were  not  well  founded  and  are  refuted  seriatim  by 
the  Committee,  who  observe  that  although  those  returns  are 
&r  finom  perfect,  they  nevertheless  afford  the  most  vafuable 
data  now  in  hand  for  checking  the  correctness  of  the  storm 
warnings,  and  for  tracing  the  course  and  progress  of  violent 
gales  in  liie  British  Isles, — and  add, '  we  regret  that  they  have 
'  not  been  duly  made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  since  if  they 
*  had,  the  Meteorological  Department  would  probably  by  this 
'  time  have  been  in  possession  of  much  precise  and  valuable 
'  information  on  the  subject,  whioh  might  possibly  have  placed 
^  the  practice  of  predicting  gales  on  a  sound  inductive  basis.* 

The  results  of  a  comparison  with  these  despised  documents, 
tabolated  with  respect  to  force  and  direction  of  winds,  are  by 
no  means  favourame  to  the  efficiency  of  the  warnings.  First 
u  to  force,  we  may  just  give  a  summary  of  their  results  in  the 
shape  of  a  per  centage  of  total  success  and  total  failure.  From 
July  to  December  1861,  there  were  issued  413  warnings  as  to 
force  of  wind,  of  which  the  total  successes  were  52  per  cent, 
and  of  course  the  total  failure  48  per  cent. ;  but  upon  the  sup- 
position that  in  20  per  cent,  of  the  warnings  the  wind  was 
Mowing  a  gale  when  the  signal  was  hoisted,  the  total  successes 
ve  reduced  to  32  per  cent.  In  the  year  1863  out  of  2,288 
wamiogs  36  per  cent,  are  estimated  as  total  successes,  leaving 
M  per  cent,  of  total  failures.  As  the  analysis  of  the  whole 
Tottums  is  a  work  «f  great  labour  it  has  not  been  carried  on 
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regularly  since  1863,  but  partial  analyses  were  framed  for  the 
months  of  December  in  the  three  years  18685  1864  and  1865, 
from  a  comparison  of  which  similar  conclusions  were  obtained, 
the  total  failures  ranging  from  36  per  cent,  as  the  minimum  to 
86  per  cent,  as  the  maximum.  Putting  the  general  results  of 
the  whole  analyses  together  in  respect  of  force  of  wind,  and 
turning  them  into  per  centages,  we  find  that  the  total  failures, 
in  all  places  warned,  range  from  36  to  68  per  cent.,  and  that 
the  total  failures  in  seven  selected  ports  named,  range  from  54 
to  60  per  cent. ;  the  period  concerned  extending  from  1861  to 
1865.  All  that  can  be  noted  in  favour  of  the  warnings  is  that 
on  the  whole  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  later  as  contrasted 
with  the  earlier  ones. 

The  force  of  wind  is  perhaps  the  easier  field  of  forecast, 
and  when  we  come  to  comparisons  of  direction,  as  well  as  force, 
the  tests  become  far  less  precise,  and  even  less  satisfactory. 
Here,  again,  the  inherent  ambi^ty  of  the  signals  increases  the 
difiiculty  of  comparison,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  selection  of  the  facts  with  which  many  of  these 
indeterminate  predictions  can  be  compared.  Proceeding,  how- 
ever, on  the  best  discernible  ground,  and  putting  the  best 
interpretation  possible  on  the  official  explanations  of  the  signals, 
the  fbllowing  result  is  arrived  at.  During  parts  of  the  years 
1863,  1864,  and  1865,  warnings  to  the  number  of  244  were 
issued  in  relation  to  direction  combined  with  force  of  wiad, 
and  of  those  not  more  than  22  per  cent.,  or  less  than  one 
quarter,  have  proved  right,  while  the  remainder,  being  more 
than  three  quarters,  have  proved  wrong.  One  might  almost 
have  imagined  that  mere  sagacious  conjecture  would  have 
achieved  equal  success,  without  any  pretensions  to  science. 
As  the  Committee.remark,  *  The  chances  of  success  due  to  mere 
^  haphazard  are  considerable  in  the  six  winter  months  of  the 
*  year,  for  at  that  time  it  is  probable  that  gales  are  blowing  to 
'  a  sufficient  extent  to  justify  a  storm  warmng  in  every  ten  days 
^  on  an  average ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  four  days  in  every 
^  ten  are  placed  imder  warning  by  the  storm  signals.'  From 
the  incompleteness  of  the  data  tor  comparison,  it  could  only  be 
ascertained  if  the  weather  that  succeeded  tiie  warnings  justified 
them,  while  nothing  is  known  of  the  weather  that  preceded 
them,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  when  tiie  warnings  ought 
to  have  been  sent,  and  when  they  were  actually  sent. 

The  utility  of  the  signals  manifestiy  depends  in  many  cases 
on  tiie  precision  and  correctness  with  which  they  indicate 
direction.  A  collier,  for  instance,  sailing  from  the  Tyne  or 
Wear  will  disregard  a  westerly  gale,  wEle  an  easterly  gale 
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might  be  fatal  to  her.  It  is  in  vidn  to  tell  her  that  a  gale  is 
expected  from  the  Tropical  or  Polar  quarter^  and  to  indicate 
only  a  wide  range.  Even  if  such  predictions  correspond  with 
subsequent  facts,  they  are  of  little  use,  and  worse  than  useless 
if  they  do  not. 

The  practical  utility  of  these  warnings  has  been  inquired  into 
at  seyeral  ports,  and  divers,  but,  on  the  whole,  favourable, 
opinions  have  been  expressed  concerning  them.  At  Yarmouth 
it  has  been  found  that  in  some  cases  fishing-vessels  have  refused 
to  put  to  sea  when  the  warning  signal  was  hoisted,  although 
no  local  circumstances  indicated  danger  or  warranted  appre- 
hension. The  voyages  of  such  vessels  not  exceeding  twenty- 
four  hours,  they  might  often  have  put  to  sea  on  such  occasions, 
but,  not  doing  so,  much  time  and  profit  were  lost.  A  vessel 
whose  destination  could  be  reached  in  twenty  hours,  if  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  from  which  the  storm  is  anticipated, 
might  make  her  voyage,  whilst  delay  would  allow  the  storm  to 
overtake  her.  An  illustrative  case  actually  occurred  last 
autumn :  Of  two  vessels  ready  to  sail  when  the  storm  signal 
was  hoisted,  one  set  out,  and  the  other  delayed.  The  former 
reached  her  destination  in  perfect  safety ;  the  latter,  by  delaying 
to  sail,  was  afterwards  caught  in  the  storm,  and  was  lost.  The 
signals,  then,  may  make  sailors  timid  in  putting  to  sea,  yet  they 
must  have  the  good  effect  of  inducing  forethought,  precaution, 
and  preparedness  under  the  expectation  of  a  storm.  The  sea^ 
faring  community  look  with  increasing  confidence  to  these 
signals,  and  now  more  fully  credit  their  correctness.  That  they 
are,  with  some  exceptions,  popular,  is  undeniable,  and  their 
Jiscontinuance  would  cause  general  regret : — 

I  The  existence,'  say  the  Committee,  '  of  this  feeling  is  strong 
evidence  of  the  utility  of  these  storm  warnings.  But  in  estimating 
this  at  its  true  value,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how  eagerly  the 
world  at  large  is  disposed  to  base  an  unreasoning  belief  on  the  occa- 
sional successes  of  weather  predictions,  and  how  easily  it  forgets  the 
fwlures.  We  need  not  say  that  we  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to 
compare  the  efforts  of  the  Department  with  the  predictions  of  the 
ordinary  weather  prophets  who  attempt  to  connect  the  changes  of 
weather  with  the  stars  or  the  changes  of  the  moon.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, irrelevant  to  refer  to  these  prophecies,  and  to  the  belief  which 
bas  been  so  often  placed  in  them,  when  we  are  estimating  the  value 
of  popular  feeling  as  the  evidence  of  the  value  of  storm  warnings.' 

Even  allowing  for  such  drawbacks,  we  cannot  peruse  the 
*  Abstract  of  Opinions  from  the  Ports  concerning  the  Value 
'  attached  to  the  Storm- Warnings  at  the  present  Time  f  1866)  * 
^thout  attaching  considerable  weight  to  them.     Take  the  last. 
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firom  Liverpool,  as  a  sfBople:  ^  There  exists  an  nniyersal 
'opinion  that  these  signals  are  very  valuable ;  that  the  amount 
'  of  accuracy  has  gradually  increased,'  In  our  view  the  tes- 
timony in  Iheir  favour  is  deqisive,  so  far  as  common  opinion 
has  weight 

It  was  and  is  the  opinion  of  the  officials  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Department  that  their  weadier  forecasts  and  their 
storm  wamm^s  are  so  intimately  aasociated  as  necessarily  to 
stand  or  to  mil  together.  The  Committee  do  not  think  so, 
neither  do  we*  No  doubt,  in  order  to  give  occasional  warnings 
of  violent  storms,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  as  constant  and  as 
frequent  observations  as  for  daoly  weather  forecasts.  But  it 
is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  the  more  sudden  and  violent 
changes  of  wind  and  weather  which  are  the  subject  of  the  occa- 
sional storm  warnings  are  preceded  by  more  decided  indications 
than  the  more  common  and  less  violent  changes  of  our  variable 
climate,  and  that  the  observations  made  of  a  sudden  fall  of  the 
barometer  nmy  afford  a  trustworthy  indication  of  approaching 
storms,  while  the  sudden  daily  changes  of  baromet^  and  ther- 
mometer during  ordinary  weather  may  have  no  meaning  which 
we  are  at  present  able  to  interpret  accurately.  It  would, 
theoefore,  be  unfair  to  the  storm  warnings  to  class  them  with 
•  the  daily  forecasts,  which  latter  have  already  been  shown  to  be 
very  faulty  in  every  test  applied  to  them.  If  they  have  been 
founded  on  an  unsound  basis,  and  if  there  is  no  evidence  of  their 
correctness,  they  are  surely  wanting  in  all  that  can  give  them 
practical  value.  These  forecasts  merely  manifest  the  opinion 
of  the  Department  (as  it  has  r^>eatedly  stated)  concerning  a 
probability,  and  they  extend  to  large  districts,  without  attempt* 
ing  to  describe  the  varied  particulars  of  weather  in  different 
parts  of  those  districts,  which  alone  would  be  of  service  to  the 
sailor  in  a  particular  port,  or  the  agriculturist  on  his  own  faim. 
From  the  foregoing  statements,  notwithstanding  the  unavoid- 
able imperfection  of  the  Committee's  examinations,  it  appears 
that  they  have  tested  the  system  of  forecasts  of  weather  and 
storm  warnings  under  niunerous  aspects,  and  therefore  the 
conclusions  they  draw  as  to  the  correctness  and  utility  of  daily 
forecasts  and  storm  warnings  are  entitled  to  all  attention.  To 
employ  their  own  words : — 

*  The  conclusions  we  draw  from  this  discussion  are  the  following, 
viz. : — 

*  That  the  maxims  on  which  the  Department  acts  in  foretelling 
weather  have  not  been  reduced  into  any  clear  or  systematic  form,  and 
are  not  shown  to  have  been  established  by  sufficient  induction  from 
observed  facts. 
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<  Thai  «a  a  master  of  &ct  ibe  Dailj  Forecarts  are  not  ahowQ  to  be 
correct,  and  that  they  are  not,  in  onr  opinion,  useful. 

'  That  the  Storm  Warnings,  so  far  as  thej  indicate  the  Force  of 
coming  gales,  have  been  sufflcifentlj  correct  to  be  of  some  use,  and 
diat  deir  utility  is  widely  admitted.  Also  lliat  they  have  im- 
proTcd ;  and  that  they  are  probably  capableof  still  greater  improre- 
nflnt. 

'Thai  the  Storm  Warnings,  so  fin*  as  liiey  ladieate  the  Diosction 
ai  wdl  aa  Force  of  comizig  gales,  are  not  shown  to  have  been  ao^iar 
pradae  or  correct  aa  to  be  of  use*' 

Hainng  gone  through  all  the  details  which  the  Committee 
haye  preaented.  ia  the  Bieport,  we  oaimot  see  how  they  could 
hare  come  to  any  othes  oonclosiona,  and  they  would  amniieailT 
bye  beea  jufrtifiid  in  paitmg  them  in  more  foccible  t^sT  i 
almost  seems  as  thoogh  their  examinatbns  and  compariaona  coat 
greater  toil»Tigilaiioe>  and  thought  than  some  of  the  onginal  fore- 
caste  and  wamiziga^  juat  aia  it  often  ooata  more  to  mend  a  had 
meehanism  than  to  nmke  a  good  oaM.  Even  to  follow  minutely 
&e  proceedings  of  this  Committee  taxes-  the  readex's  patience 
and  exerdses  his  ingenuity,  thereby  compelling  him  to  marvel 
at  the  continual  inexactictude  and  confusion  of  the  late  Supeiin- 
tendent,  while  he  commends  the  patient  aasidnity  of  those  who 
found  lliemselves  involved  in  a  labjndbtk  of  perplexitiaa,  to 
wbich^  if  there  ever  were  a  clue>  it  ia  now  ixxecoverable^  No 
official  buaineea  ahould  be  so  conducted  aa  to-  lack  inheorent 
evidence  of  ihe  manner  in  which  important  results  have  been 
urived  at.  Especially  in  so  tentative  and  complex  a  buaBneaa  as 
Aat  now  und^  investigation^  evecy  stqi.of  progress  ahould  ba 
clear,  and  eveiy  process  of  reasoning  be  noted»  otherwise  ^tiA 
sadden  loss  of  toe  official  head  may^  aa  it  has  now  done^ 
involve  the  loss  of  very  much  that  judgment  and  experience 
have  acquired,  notvidthatanding  the  labours  of  an  able  and 
diligent  chief-clexk.  Not  leafr  important  are  dbedks  and  cocree* 
&D8»  or  confinnationa  by  aetoal  and  subaequent  atmospheric 
occurrences.  It  is  clearly  aa  important  to  record  die  results  as 
to  issue  the  forecaata  and  the  warnii^^  and  the  collection  of  the 
former  should  be  as  carefully  arranged  as  the  publication  of  the 
latter.  As  to  the  daily  weather  reports  previously  alluded  to^ 
their  iiisuffidency  baa  been  noted^  and  it  may  be  added  that 
Quscellaneona  feicts  gathered  by  the  Department  itself  from 
niiacellaneous  sources^  without  knowledge  of  the  observers^  and 
without  order  or  method  in  the  observations^  can  be  of  little 
value.  They  must  mark  the  precise  oorrespond^ice  of  the 
^tural  phenomena  with  the  forecasts  or  vramings.  Precision 
in  the  one  must  be  met  by  precision  in  the  other.  Witiiout  a 
careful  pre-arrangement  of  particularB  and  persons,  of  ^'^aeirveca 
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and  hours  of  observation ;  without,  in  short,  an  adaptation  of 
all  circumstances  connected  with  the  actual  phenomena  to  the 
terms  and  times  of  that  indication,  so  that  the  one  may  form 
a  complete  counterpart  of  the  other,  no  confidence  will  be 
inspired,  and  little  benefit  will  accrue. 

There  can  be  no  utility  in  such  vague,  uncorroborated,  and 
often  unsuccessful  daily  forecasts  of  weather  as  have  hithertobeen 
issued  by  the  Department.  The  Committee,  therefore,  wisely 
recommend  the  discontinuance  of  their  publication,  and  they 
believe  that  in  so  doing  they  are  borne  out  by  the  best  practical 
meteorologbts.  M.  Le  Verrier,  of  Paris,  who  had  attempted 
something  of  ^  like  nature,  has,  it  is  said,  given  it  up.  M.  Dove, 
of  Berlin,  is  confining  himself  to  a  system  of  storm  warnings, 
and  even  in  this  appears  to  find  some  difiScidty.  M.  Matteucci, 
of  Turin,  was  obviously  in  difficulty,  even  as  regards  the  storm 
warnings,  and  the  Committee  '  can  find  no  evidence  that  any 
'  competent  meteorologist  believes  the  science  to  be  at  present 
'  in  such  a  state  as  to  enable  an  observer  to  indicate  day  by  day 

*  the  weather  to  be  experienced  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours 

*  throughout  a  wide  region  of  the  earth's  surface.'  To  this  it 
might  be  added  that  competent  meteorologists  are  by  their 
aversion  to  vulgar  and  fallacious  pretensions  indisposed  to  take 
serious  steps  in  this  direction.  They  are  now  labouring  to 
constitute  this  science  as  one  of  precise  observation,  and  to  dis- 
entangle it  from  popular  prejudices  and  misconceptions.  They 
relinquish  the  rod  of  the  prophet  for  the  pen  of  the  recorder. 
They  multiply  observations,  and  diminish  conjectures.  By  their 
present  actions  they  say  in  effect, — We  are  busy  enough  with 
the  work  of  to-day  and  will  not  concern  ourselves  about  the 
probabilities  of  to-morrow.  Discredit  has  been  cast  upon  our 
studies  by  almanac-makers,  and  weather  prophets.  With  such 
we  have  no  connexion,  nor,  whatever  they  may  pretend,  have 
they  any  with  us.  In  the  philosophical  application  ais  well  as 
the  etymological,  of  the  woixi,  such  men  may  rightly  be  termed 
lunatics^  and  those  who  trust  them  may  bear  the  same  appel- 
lation. 

The  reconmiendations  which  the  Committee  make  on 
the  whole  subject  of  Daily  Forecasts,  Weather  Telegraphy, 
and  Storm  Warnings,  and  upon  Observations  of  Weather 
within  or  affecting  the  British  Isles,  amount  to  fifteen  in 
number,  and  appear  to  be  generally  judicious  and  war- 
ranted by  their  preceding  statements.  While  they  reconmiend 
that  the  publication  of  daily  forecasts  of  weather  probable 
on  the  North,  East,  South  and  West  coasts  shall  be  dis- 
continued, they  desire  the  continuaaoe  of  the  general  re- 
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suits  of  the  telegrams^  not  for  frequent  publication,  but  only 
for  issue  on  special  occasions.  Every  one  will  agree  with  them 
in  desiring  also  that  the  system  of  telegraphing  the  weather 
from  distant  stations  should  be  continued,  with  an  addition  or 
diminution  of  places,  as  advancing  knowledge  may  require. 
These  tel^rams  should  be  published  as  at  present,  but  ar- 
ranged in  geographical  districts. 

On  the  topic  of  Storm  Warnings  it  will  be  advisable  to 
present  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee  in  their  own  words, 
and  therefore  we  quote  the  6ih,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  their  re- 
commendations : — 

*  6.  That  the  practice  of  issuing  Storm  Warnings  shall  be  continued, 
but  with  the  following  modifications : — 

'(a.)  That  the  Signals  shall  for  the  present  be  confined  to  the 
indication  of  a  probable  gale^  withoat  attempting  to  indi- 
cate from  what  quarter. 
'  (6.)  That  they  shall  not  he  hoisted  unless  there  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  gale  within  36  or  at  the  outside  48  hours, 
'(c.)  That  when  hoisted,  they  shall  continue  up  until  all  imme- 
diate expectations  of  further  gales  has  ceased. 
*  (d)  That  whilst  the  Signals  indicating  Direction  are  discon- 
tinued for  the  present,  care  shall  be  taken  so  to  arrange 
the  Signals  for  Force  as  to  enable  the  Signals  for  direction 
to  be  added  hereafter. 
'  7.  That  the  officer  of  the  Meteorological  Department  issuing  the 
Storm  Warning  for  Force  should  also  at  the  same  time,  so  far  as  he  is 
able  so  to  do,  make,  but  not  issue  or  publish,  a  prediction  of  the  pro- 
bable Direction  of  the  coming  gale,  endeavouring  in  so  doing  to 
render  it  as  specific  as  possible,  e.g.,  whether  within  any  particular 
qoarter  of  the  circle. 

'8.  That  this  officer  shall  note  down  at  the  time,  and  reduce  into 
^  exact  shape  afterwards,  the  maxims  or  principles  which  have 
guided  him  in  making  the  Signal  of  Force  or  Prediction  of  Direc- 
tion ;  the  facts  to  which  those  maxims  are  applied ;  the  mode  in 
which  he  has  applied  and  combined  them,  the  value  he  has  attached 
to  each  of  them,  and  the  value  of  the  probability  which  he  has  thus 
obtained,  and  which  is  indicated  by  the  Signal  or  Prediction. 

'9.  That  the  maxims  so  acted  upon  shall  be  reduced  into  a  clear 
and  definite  shape,  and  kept  in  the  office  ready  for  reference.' 

Both  in  respect  of  weather  telegraphy  and  storm  warnings 
there  appears  to  be  no  insuperable  difliculty,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  in  the  way  of  bringing  about  a  system  of  combined 
European  communications  and  publications.  Why  should  there 
not  be  something  approaching  to  uniform  weather  bulletins,  of 
which  the  present  form  adopted  by  Le  Verrier  might  almost 
serve  as  a  model  ?  Certainly  by  such  a  method  alone  can  any 
considerable  body  of  observations  of  various  states  of  European 
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mnatiher  be  ^fonped  under  definite  oategocies.  By  stadTiiig 
such  catoffones  we  shoold  diaooTer  if  lliere  be  any  law  Ta^iil»* 
ting  the  dlian^  from  one  state  into,  otluer  definite  8tataB>  and 
coDfieqaently  if  there  be  anj  mode  of  gaining  an  aoqattintaiBoe 
with  ooming  changes  of  weather.  At  least  the  knowin^ge 
derived  from  snch  obsenrationB  would  furnish  a  compLete  ohedc 
upon  predictions.  The  gatherii^  tc^ether,  arranging  and  pKO- 
serving  a  complete  series  of  neany  uniform  European  weather 
bulletins  for  a  series  of  yearsy  would  obriouslj  be  lihe  mort 
expedient  course  towards  the  settlement  of  the  poeaifailiiy  of 
weather  prophecy.  The  extension  of  the  electric  telemnph 
renders  the  necessary  communications  rapid  and  simple.  Thesre 
can  be  no  valid  cause  why  vague  and  illusory  forecasts  should 
not  be  q>eedily  replaced  by  tnistworthy  and  well  oonoerted 
observations. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Foreign  Oofviemment 
Officials  will  gladly  co-operate  with  us^  as  may  oe  jndged  finom 
what  has  already  been  said^  and  &om  the  friendly  tone  of  the 
correspondence  that  has  passed  between  observers  of  different 
countries.  The  action  of  one  leading  country  oommunicates  an 
impulse  to  others,  gjenerally  by  means  of  the  instigation  of 
emment  meteorologists*  In  illustration  of  this  observation  we 
are  pleased  to  note  the  extended  series  of  Meteorological  obser- 
vations recently  inangunated  in  Bussia,  and  which  are  as  yet 
only  known  in  our  country  to  meteorologists^  We  are  informed 
by  Lieutenant  Bikatcheff,  of  the  Imperial  BusBian  Navy,  that 
the  Ministry  of  that  Navy,  in  order  to  adopt  on  Ihe  Bussian 
coasts  the  system  in  operation  in  Euglana,  had  established 
seventeen  new  meteorological  stations  m  their  principal  pogrts, 
and  had  proposed  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  to 
establish  similar  stations  over  the  whole  area  of  the  interior  of 
Busaia.  After  careful  conaderation.  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  laid  before  the  Council  of  the  Empire  a  proposal^ 
to  carry  out  which  it  was  necessary  to  establish  thirty  meteoro- 
logical stations.  In  consequence  of  this  tiie  Council  of  the 
Empire,  with  the  approbation  of  His  Majesty,  ordered :  Ist. 
that  the  observatories  are  to  be  intrusted  to  persons  recom- 
mended by  the  authorities  of  public  instruotion ;  and,  2ndly« 
that  the  necessary  funds  for  establishing  those  stations  in  the 
interior  of  the  empire  are  to  be  taken  from  the  public 
purse.  Fortunately  for  Buasia,  the  Director  of  its  Centcal 
Physical  Observatory  to  whom  the  execution  of  this  work  waa 
entrusted,  is  the  able  and  widely  known  Professor  Kuppfbr, 
who  being  thus  authorised  formed  a  list  of  thirty-nine  necw 
stations  vmich  he  believed  it  was  necessary  to  establish^  besidea 
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the  SMHttatioiu  and  four  statioBa  in  Moscow,  Porpat,  &c. 
InstrnmentB  were  preptured  for  choBen  atations  and  adjusted 
in  July  of  last  year;  fVom  the  same  infonnant  we  learn  that 
the  synoptic  ohaxta  of  aeTend  storms  which  have  been  pre* 
psiedin  onr  own  meteosologioal  Department  aM  approved,  and 
that  Admiial  Extaroj^a  Weather  Bo<^  is  translated  into  the 
BnsBian  language  by  a  Russian  Captain.  The  Oovemora  of 
aD  European  provinces  of  Russia  are  requested  to  give*  assist- 
asoe  for  the  inatitntion  of  regular  Meteoroloffioal  Observations 
in  the  ciq[iital  of  eadi  province,  and  to  publish  the  results  in 
the  piovincial  pi^)er8» 

The  details  of  tin  plans  are  excellent  though  simple.  It  is 
popoposed  to  provide  all  stations  with  instruments  carefully  ex* 
ammed  before  use  at  the  Central  Physical  Observatory.  At 
present  secondary  stations  will  be  furnished  only  with  barome- 
tesi  and  thermometers.  Observations  are  to  be  taken  three 
times  every  day^  and  tiiese  will  be  daily  sent  at  eight  o'clock 
A.1C  to  the  Central  Physical  Observatory^  where  from  all  the 
observations  received^  the  most  probable  state  of  the  weather 
fixrthe  following  day  wiU  be  declared*  The  deviation  will 
Aeu  be  sent  by  telegraph  to  all  seaports.  When  the  stations 
shall  be  finally  settled^  and  the  meteorological  correspondence 
by  telegraph  is  in  full  operation^  it  is  intended  to  print  a  daily 
paper  with  meteorological  intelligence,  accompanied  by  a 
meteorological  chart,  and  to  send  this  paper  by  post  to  every 
seaport,  as  well  as  to  correspondents  and  other  persons  who 
are  interested  in  meteorology. 

To  render  the  system  of  telegraphic  correspondence  of  me- 
teorological observations  more  complete,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration that  all  great  storms  come  from  the  west,  Kupnfer 
ooQsiderad  it  necessary  to  receive  by  telegraph  the  observations 
made  at  several  stataons  in  Western  Europe.  Witii  this  view 
he  was  sent  in  December  1864  to  France,  Prussia,  Italy, 
Austria,  and  Holland,  to  consult  scientific  men  about  the  choice 
of  the  best  points  of  observation,  and  to  arrange  a  gratuitous 
transmission  by  telegraph  of  these  observations.  The  proposed 
plan  was  well  received  by  all  the  scientific  meteorologists ;  by 
Do^,  at  Berlin ;  by  Le  Verrier,  at  Paris ;  by  Matteucci,  at 
Turin;  by  Jelinsky,  at  Vienna;  and  by  Buys-Ballot,  at 
Utrecht  (these  being,  in  fact,  the  most  able  of  foreign  meteoro- 
logists), as  well  as  by  several  telegn^hic  companies,  which, 
for  the  moet  part,  promised  to  send  the  meteorological  de- 
spatches to  Russia  gratuitously. 

To  make  the  system  of  daily  telegraphic  communication  of 
meteorological  observations  more  extensively  useful,  it  was 
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considered  necessary  to  combine  them  with  others  made  at 
sea,  to  prepare  charts  of  the  currents  of  the  seas,  and  of*  the 
direction  and  strength  of  the  ivind,  by  the  combination  of  wind 
and  sea  observations.  To  follow  and  somewhat  extend  the 
instructions  given  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London  to  our 
Meteorological  Department,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  collect, 
arrange,  and  discuss  the  meteorological  observations  which 
have  already  been  made. 

Reco^ising  the  importance  of  having  a  knowledge  of  me- 
teorological changes  in  particular  places  in  order  to  determine 
the  laws  which  regulate  them,  and  the  future  changes  of  the 
-atmosphere  in  such  places,  the  Hydrographical  Department 
resolved  to  prepare  charts  of  winds  from  the  observations 
which  have  been  made  on  Russian  seas,  and  to  begin  this  work 
at  once  by  collecting  all  observations,  from  ships  of  all  kinds, 
made  in  tiie  Baltic  Sea  and  near  to  it  for  many  years  past. 
This  work  is  intrusted  to  a  captain  attached  to  the  Hydro- 
graphical  Department,  who  has  divided  the  Baltic  Sea  into 
spaces  of  1^  in  latitude  and  2^  in  longitude,  and  the  adjacent 
gulfs  into  spaces  of  i°  in  latitude  and  V  in  longitude.  He  has 
commenced  his  labours,  with  the  assistance  of  two  officers,  by 
first  extracting  from  the  log-books  of  all  ships,  merchantmen 
and  others,  the  meteorological  observations  which  huve  been 
made  since  the  year  1844.* 

Flans  so  excellent,  inaugurated  in  a  country  so  extensive 
as  Russia,  cannot  but  excite  the  highest  hopes  for  their  success ; 
nor  is  it  an  insignificant  result  of  our  own  activity  if  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  it  communicated  the  original  impulse  to 
the  Russians.  To  them  as  well  as  to  us  the  report  now  before 
us  will  prove  of  considerable  interest. 

To  return  from  our  Russian  digression  to  the  matter  of 
storm  warnings,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  all  foreign 
observatories,  or,  at  least,  the  principal  of  them,  will  co- 
operate with  us  and  one  another.  The  principles  on  which 
we  proceed  in  our  prevision  of  approaching  storms  are  now 
understood  and  acted  upon  by  the  most  advanced  European 
observatories.  As  to  what  is  known,  performed,  and  observed 
at  Paris,  let  us  hear  what  M.  Marie  Davy,  of  the  Imperial 
Meteorological  Observatory,  says,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  autumn  of  1863 : — 

'We  discern  the  first  symptoms  (of  coming  storms)  displaying 
themselves  some  days  in  advance  on  the  Western  coasts  of  Europe, 

*  Proceedings  of  the  British  Meteorological  Society,  vol.  iii. 
No.  21. 
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by  an  inflexion  of  the  curves  of  eqnal  barometric  pressure.  Then 
the  wind  rises  more  or  less  rapidly  on  the  north-west  coasts  of 
France  and  England,  manifesting  a  very  distinctly  marked  tendency 
to  turn  round  a  centre  of  depression  which  forms  the  centre  of  the 
tempest  This  centre  disperses  itself,  at  one  time  in  a  regular 
manner,  and  progressively  from  west  to  east,  lifting  itself  at  first 
towards  the  north  to  descend  afterwards  towards  the  south,  after 
having  traversed  England ;  at  another  time,  on  the  contrary, 
there  seems  to  be  some  hesitation  which  for  a  moment  keeps  back 
the  storm. 

*  The  study  of  these  perturbations  possesses  great  interest,  whether 
in  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view  or  in  view  of  the  probabilities 
which  we  may  thence  deduce  relative  to  the  particular  parts  menaced 
by  a  tempest  in  preparation,  or  to  the  place  where  it  has  commenced 
to  rage.  This  study  is  regularly  carried  on  in  the  Observatory  at 
Paris  by  means  of  our  maps ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  these  maps 
have  remained  in  manuscript  We  consider  that  we  shall  perform 
a  useful  and  acceptable  service  to  meteorologists  by  inserting  them 
in  the  daily  bulletin  of  the  Observatory. 

'  An  examination  of  our  meteorological  maps  shows  that  generally 
it  is  possible  to  perceive  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  before- 
hand the  approach  to  our  coasts  of  a  storm  lasting  for  a  mode- 
rate length  of  time.  We  merely  regard  these  maps  as  the  first 
sketch  serviceable  for  our  guidance  as  to  the  probabilities  of  the 
morrow  or  the  day  after.  Too  often  our  information  arrives  too 
hite  or  is  incomplete.  But  since  the  12th  of  October  the  documents 
which  have  come  to  us  from  England,  have  received  from  Admiral 
Fitzroy  a  very  useful  complement  by  additions  from  Nairn  and 
Greencastle. 

'  The  unquestionable  utility  of  this  kind  of  work  for  the  science 
of  Meteorology  makes  us  ardently  desire  to  extend  it  over  a  larger 
basis.  If  our  maps  would  enable  us  to  foresee  a  storm,  and  would 
permit  us  to  follow  its  course  over  Europe,  still  they  would  indicate 
to  us  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  place  of  its  origin,  or  of 
the  mode  of  its  formation.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  points,  not  only  for  science  itself,  but  for  its  applications. 
We  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  construction  of  daily 
charts  extending  over  the  whole  northern  hemisphere,  and  to 
an  annual  reunion  of  the  elements  of  each  of  them.  In  the  incessant 
movements  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  very  certain  that  there  are 
grand  general  laws  which  we  should  disengage,  and  which  we  must 
search  for  by  a  comparison  of  the  observations  of  preceding  and  sub- 
sequent years.  The  principal  of  these  maps  might  be  published  in 
our  bulletins  in  a  convenient  form.* 

It  were  well  if  our  actual  attainments  in  relation  to  the  laws 
of  storms  could  be  precisely  known  and  practically  applied. 
Any  casual  and  partial  reader  of  the  great  number  of  separate 
papers  written  by  Bedfidd  in  America;  of  General  Beid's 
imposing  *  Attempt  to  develope  the  law  of  storms  by  means  of 
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<  facts  amuDiged  acoordiiig  to  place  and  tiine,  &o.  ;**  of  Bove's 
Tolnme  now  before  xt&y  not  to  mention  minor  worke^  would 
probably  be  misled  in  respect  of  Ibe  available  and  practical 
services  of  these  several  pubUcations.  They  are  all  of  consider- 
able yalue>  especially  that  of  Dove,  who  gives  a  useful  section 
on  ^  Practical  Bules.'  Still,  the  entire  results  applicable  to 
ordinary  navigation  are  not  abimdant  and  decisive.  The  lite- 
rature of  cyclones  is  fruitful,  for  there  exists  a  bibliographical 
list  of  450  authors'  books  and  periodicals,  where  some  inte- 
resting accounts  of  such  storms  may  be  found,  and  especially 
of  West  and  East  India  hurricanes;  but  the  application  m 
this  literature  to  practice  and  voyages  is  more  doubtful  and 
difficult     Piddington  has  attempted  it  in  his  ^  Sailor's  Horn 

*  Book  of  the  Law  of  Storms ; '  and  Mr.  Birt,  with  less  pre- 
tension, in  his  ^  Handbook  of  the  Law  of  Storms.'  Yet  such 
books  are  not  well  received  by  all,  for  we  read  in  the  publi- 
cation of  a  master  mariner,  Mr.  Jimnan,  on  Winds : — ^  Should 
'  this  meet  the  eye  of  Mr.  Piddington,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  him 
^  that  if  the  junior,  or  even  the  senior  officers  of  the  Penin- 
^  sular  and  Oriental  Company's  service,  and  first-rate  passenger 
'  ships,  know  no  more  about  the  law  of  storms  than  can  be  learnt 

*  by  studying  such  works  as  the  "  Horn  or  Handbook  of  the 

*  Law  of  Storms,"  they  have  yet  much  to  learn.*  Even  Maury 
remarks  on  this  topic, — 'After  much  study,  some  few  principles 
'  or  laws  seem  to  be  fairly  established,  but  even  these  are  not 
'  incontrovertible,  though  they  are  sometimes  cited  as  if  in- 
'  controvertible.' 

It  is  true  that  great  cyclones  do  not  often  visit  us,  but  the  late 
Admiral  Fitzroy  believed  in  the  existence  of  small  cyclonic 
storms  in  England  itself,  originating  in  or  near  our  islands, 
and  generated  in  the  brushmg  against  each  other  of  the 
N.E.  and  S.W.  currents.  These  small  signs  are  not  fire- 
quent,  and  seldom  number  more  than  three  or  four  in  a  year. 
This  direction  of  their  motion  is  almost  invariably  towards 
some  point  between  N.N.E.  and  E.S.E.  and  they  take  about 
forty-eight  hours  to  pass  from  Ireland  to  the  Bidtic.  These 
small  cyclones  constitute  a  class  of  phenomena  well  suited 
for  telegraphic  advertisement.  Although  we  are  not  scom^ed 
by  violent  cyclones,  we  are  bound,  in  the  interests  of  humamt]^^ 
to  give  all  possible  aid  to  the  discovery  and  discussion  of  their 
laws,  for  our  seamen  in  their  voyages  are  frequently  exposed 
to  them,  Hke  the  fiEur-sailing  seamen  of  other  countries. 

*  Noticed  in  this  Beview  in  an  article  on  the  '  Statistics]  and 
'  Philosophy  of  Storms/  January  1839. 
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It  is  also  important  to  notice  that  though  we  areby  our  ritna- 
tioii  exempt  fiom  great  hurricanes,  by  01^  Bitnation  we  are  able 
to  aet  as  monitorB  to  Europe ;  for  extensive  atmospheric  dis* 
turbances,  which  first  invade  Ireland  and  England,  are  those 
which,  more  especially  in  winter,  extend  to  and  pass  over  the 
Alps  (although  these  great  mountains  somewhat  retard  them), 
and  spread  over  Italy,  as  M.  Matteucci  has  noted. 

We  have  given  more  prominence  to  stoim  warnings  and 
weather  forecasts  than,  perhaps,  mere  meteorologists  would 
themselves  aDot.  But  Admiral  Fitzroy  has  made  them  most 
prominent,  and  they  are  certainly  the  most  popular  parts  of  our 
iheme,  as  well  as  especially  important  to  seamen.  Ere  we  pass 
away  from  them  we  must  draw  attention  to  what  is  not  a  scien- 
tific topic,  but  one  which  intimately  concerns  the  administration 
of  the  Department. 

Economists  will  naturally  inquire  what  the  expenditure  of 
the  Department  has  been,  and  the  reply  is  as  follows : — At  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  1865  the  aggregate  outlay  since  1856, 
tiie  date  of  the  establishment  of  uiis  office,  has  been  about 
45,000/.  The  annual  expenditure  has  increased  from  3,240/.  to 
(say)  5,500/.  In  one  year,  1863-4,  it  was  as  much  as  7,100/.  The 
sums  expended  on  instruments  and  other  requirements  of  ocean- 
statistics,  from  an  average  of  2,216/.  in  the  years  1856  to  1864, 
have,  for  the  years  1860  to  1865,  diminished  to  an  average  of 
1,613/.  In  the  latter  years  the  expenditure  has  been  increased 
by  a  sum  averaging  2,011/.  a  year,  which  has  been  spent  upon 
telegraphy  and  storm  warnings.  For  1864^  the  expendi- 
ture on  mstruments  was  1,144/.  14«.  8^. ;  on  telegraphy  and 
storm  warnings,  2,735/.  10«. ;  for  salaries,  1,134/.  17s. ;  making 
in  all  5,460i 

Against  these  items  in  particular  and  this  aggregate  of 
45,000/.,  what  meteorological  advances,  what  precise  records, 
niiat  available  experience,  what  fully  tabulated  results,  what 
established  maxims,  what  discovery  01  principles,  have  we  to  set 
off?  Although  it  may  be  pleaded  that  scientific  and  especially 
meteorologicsJ  results  are  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  weighed 
sgainst  so  much  coin,  or  of  too  fine  an  essence  to  be  rendered 
appreciable  at  the  bank,  it  may  yet  very  fairly  be  asked.  What 
remains  in  the  Department  in  any  fonn  as  an  equivalent  for  so 
large  an  outlay?  It  is  easy  to  see  the  defects  which  the  exami- 
lUK^ons  of  the  Committee  have  brought  to  light,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  discern  counterbalancing  benefits  to  the  extent  of  the  expen- 
dittire.  Moreover,  the  Committee  now  contemplate  an  in- 
^sreasing  expense  in  the  execution  of  iheir  recommendations ;  but 
tbislhey  declare  to  be  unavoidable,  unless  either  the  or'  *  ^ 
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object  of  the  Meteorological  Department  or  the  system  of  Storm 
Warnings  is  to  be  abandoned.  There  is^  however,  this  great 
difference  between  past  and  future  expenditure:  the  former 
has  been  for  results  which  have  been  shown  to  be  largely  un- 
successful, the  future  may  be  attended  with  adequate  and 
accurate  returns. 

One  radical  defect  has  been  the  absence  of  all  checks  upon 
the  work  and  officers  of  the  Department.  Little  or  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  devised  internally,  and  externally  there  was  no 
provision  for  any  inquiry.  But  for  the  melancholy  event  which 
every  one  deplores,  this  system,  or  rather  want  of  system, 
might  have  continued  to  &is  day.  No  head  of  a  scientific 
department  should  be  allowed,  or  should  allow  himself,  to 
pursue  his  course  unexamined  or  unapproved.  In  such  circum- 
stances unaided  success  is  difficult  of  attainment,  and  conscious 
failure  is  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

Much  money  has  been  spent,  fine  opportunities  have  been 
lost,  valuable  records  have  been  neglected.  It  is,  however, 
now  vain  to  lament,  and  it  behoves  us  rather  to  inquire  how 
past  omissions  and  failures  may  be  utilised  as  warnings,  and 
thus  become  the  motives  to  amendment. 

Considerable  amendment  may  be  effected  by  recallin£c  this 
Department  to  its  original  constitution  and  filnctions,  to  the 
detailed  suggestions  made  by  the  Boyal  Society,  and  to  its  own 
actual  procedure  in  part  before  its  unprofitable  diversion  to  daily 
weather  forecasts ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  the  Committee  draw 
particular  attention.  *  The  meteorology  of  the  ocean,'  they  re- 
mark, ^  is  as  important  an  object  now  as  it  was  in  1854,  and  we 
^  feel  ourselves  justified  in  believing  that  the  Government  and 
'  Parliament  will  not  now  abandon  an  object  taken  up  by  them 
'  after  much  consideration  in  1854,  and  tiiat  they  will  not  be 
'  satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  in  its  present  incomplete  and 
^  useless  condition.  If  the  grant  originally  made  had  been 
'  steadily  applied  to  this  object,  and  had  not  been  diverted  to 
'  other  objects,  the  work  would  by  this  time  have  advanced  fisbr 
'  towards  completion.' 

There  are  now  in  the  Department  about  550,000  meteoro- 
logical observations  at  sea,  mostiy,  if  not  entirely,  of  good 
quality,  which  are  contained  in  1,298  registers.  The  remaining 
data  are  of  a  miscellaneous  and  doubtful  character.  The  great 
body  of  ffood  observations  seems  to  be  the  principal  scientific 
result  himerto  obtained  by  the  Department,  and  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  they  should  be  rendered  available  in  the  beat  prac- 
ticable method.  The  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society — ^which 
included  Professor  Dove  of  Berlin,  one  of  the  most  zealous 
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as  well  as  the  most  eminent  of  meteorologists — ^in  their  letter  of 
1855,  specified  the  desiderata  in  detail,  and  the  present  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation  indicate  what  is  lacking  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society.  They 
show  that  the  method  of  extracting  the  observations  already 
made  is  not  satisfactory,  and  that  the  publication  of  Meteoro-* 
logical  Papers  is  not  based  on  a  well-considered  and  uniform 
plan.  Such  publications  should  generally,  if  not  exclusively, 
be  confined  to  results  so  carefuUy  digested  as  to  be  easily 
understood  and  readily  handled,  and  these  results,  consisting 
in  the  main  of  the  Means  of  barometric  pressure,  vapour 
tengion,  temperature  and  wind,  together  with  the  variability 
of  each  of  them,  should  be  systematically  and  uniformly  tabu- 
lated. 

The  method  pursued  is  to  prepare  a  chart  in  which  the 
surface  of  the  globe  is  divided  into  spaces  ranging  between 
BO^  N.  lat.  and  70°  S.  lat.,  and  bounded  by  each  tenth  meridian 
and  tenth  parallel.  These  spaces,  because  of  their  uniformly 
n3ctangular  appearance  in  the  charts  drawn  upon  Mercator's 
projection  (those  employed  by  navigators),  were  named  *  ten- 
'  degree  squares.'  Each  of  these  has  received  a  special  number, 
and  every  one  of  them  admits  of  a  quarterly  subdivision  into 
smaller  squares  of  five  degrees.  When  those  of  the  ten-degree 
squares  are  omitted  which  are  now  occupied  by  land  or  ice, 
there  do  not  remain  more  than  330  (approximately)  with  which 
the  Meteorological  Department  would  have  to  deal.  According 
to  the  present  plan  of  the  Department,  all  the  observations  have 
to  be  copied  out  of  the  registers,  and  sorted  on  some  determinate 
plan  into  those  of  the  330  ten-degree  squares  to  which  they 
severally  belong.  But  the  way  in  which  this  is  done  admits  of 
many  improvements  suggested  by  the  Committee,  and  it  i& 
important  that  something  should  indicate  the  probable  precision 
of  the  several  results  entered.  Wide  differences  in  probable- 
precision  clearly  prevent  uniformity.  Without  entering  upon 
the  details  of  procedure,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  aim  should> 
he  to  fill  up  each  of  the  squares  with  results  of  a  certain  value 
in  probable  precision.  What  remains,  then,  to  be  effected  in- 
order  to  attain  this  end?  The  requirements  of  the  most 
variable  climate  would  probably  not  exceed  200  observations 
for  each  quarterly  division  of  each  ten-degree  square  in  each  of 
the  twelve  months.  That  is  to  say,  in  a  variable  climate,  about 
10,000  observations  in  each  of  the  330  ten-de^ee  squares 
wonid  be  required  to  supply  the  necessary  material  for  deter- 
mining its  meteorological  means.  But  some  squares  would 
peihaps  require  fewer  observations^  and  much  has  already  ^ 
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effected  bj  foreign  Gh>Tenmients  and  by  private  individualB. 
Proportionate  abatement  being  made,  the  Committee  consider 
that  there  remains  a  grand  total  of  1,6^,000  observations  to 
be  collected  and  discussed.  One-third  of  these  may  possibly 
be  found  in  the  roisters  now  in  possession  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

All  the  observations  required  can  be  made  in  ordinary 
voyages;  therefore  the  issue  of  meteorological  registers  and 
the  loan  of  instruments  should  be  recommenced  and  continued 
as  rapidly  and  widely  as  convenient.  A  chart  should  be 
annexed  to  each  register,  showing  the  track  of  the  ship  through 
the  squares,  and  an  index  should  be  kept  in  the  office,  referring, 
under  the  head  of  each  square,  to  each  register  containing 
observations  relating  to  that  square.  The  detailed  recommen- 
dations of  die  Committee  upon  all  kindred  arrangements 
appear  to  be  well  considered,  and  to  be  marked  improvements 
upon  the  method  or  want  of  method  hitherto  prevailing  in  the 
Department. 

If  the  letter  of  the  Royal  Society,  dated  Feb.  22,  1855,  was 
to  be  regarded  as  an  epistolary  draught  of  instruction — and  as 
such  the  Committee  regard  it — ^it  is  lamentable  to  compare  it 
with  the  representation  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  to  contrast  it  with  what  might  have  been  done. 
This  letter  also  dis{Jays  the  lively  interest  taken  by  the  Societ}- 
in  the  establishment  and  objects  of  the  Department,  and  it  is  but 
a  fair  inference  to  presume  that  this  interest  would  have  been 
<^ontinued,  and  that,  if  the  late  head  of  the  Department  had 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  Royal  Society,  all  the  resources 
and  knowledge  of  the  latter  might  have  been  rendered  avail- 
able for  the  public  benefit.  By  such  a  combination  the  stores 
of  science  and  the  means  of  Government  would  have  supplied 
knowledge  on  the  one  side  and  power  on  the  other.  This, 
moreover,  would  have  led  to  that  international  scientific  frater- 
nity whidi  we  have  already  indicated,  and  which  must  be  the 
determinate  direction  of  future  efforts. 

We  are  precluded,  by  the  nature  of  this  article,  fwm 
entering  into  several  meteorological  details  of  a  purely  scien- 
tific character.  Were  we  to  enter  upon  them,  we  should  only, 
by  the  result,  render  still  more,  conspicuous  the  defective  con- 
duct of  the  Department.  In  closing  this  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, we  wiU  only  add  that  it  appears  to  us  like  a  business 
investigation  into  the  scientific  effects  of  the  late  Admiral 
Fitzroy,  as  head  of  the  Meteorological  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  it  suggests  to  us  a  parallel  imhappily  not 
uncommon  of  late  years  in  ordinary  circles.     A  gentleman  of 
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some  ability  and  tact,  we  will  suppose,  as  well  as  of  much  self- 
confidence,  finds  himself  in  a  high  social  position,  and  is  the 
possessor  of  a  fine  estate  and  of  considerable  reputed  wealth. 
He  assumes  all  that  belongs  to  such  a  position,  manages  his 
own  estate,  asks  little  advice,  belieyes  he  can  show  his  neigh- 
bours how  to  manage  their  estates,  keeps  up  all  the  social 
habits  befitting  his  reputation,  and  maintains  his  name  amongst 
the  foremost  of  his  class.  He  becomes  an  oracle  and  a  monitor, 
and  is  listened  to  with  deference,  for  no  one  doubts  his  sagacity. 
His  affidrs  seem  to  prosper,  his  property  to  increase,  his  estate 
to  flourish.  His  lands  are  productive,  his  garden  and  conserva- 
tories  gay  with  choice  flowers.  All  goes  on  for  some  years 
as  smoothly  as  his  own  after-dinner  speeches,  and  he  is  the 
enyy  of  some  and  the  admired  of  others. 

One  morning  the  astounding  inteUigence  runs  round  the 
neighbourhood  that  this  same  gentleman  has  suddenly  died. 
All  alike  lament  and  mourn  for  him.     In  due  time  comes  an 
independent  and  rigorous  investigation   of  his  affairs.      The 
public  have  feUcitated  his  family  upon  their  pecuniary  pros- 
pects, and  have  privately  made  their  estimates  of  the  value  of 
the  estate.     So  deluded  have  they  been,  that,  when  the  true 
condition  of  affidrs  transpires,  they  can  with  difficulty  credit  it. 
This  same  seemingly  prosperous,  happy,  opulent  gentleman, 
as  it  now  turns  out,  was  all  the  while  insolvent  1     Everything 
is  now  appraised  at  its  true  and  not  its  nominal  value,  and  the 
result  is  ruinous.     He  meant  well,  but  he  managed.  iU.     He 
began  wisely,  but  continued  foolishly.    He  spent  far  more  upon 
his  conservatories  anji  flower  parterres  than  upon  his  kitchen- 
garden.     He  wasted  his  substance,  not  in  riotous  living,  but  in 
show,  in  fancies  and  flowers.     What  he  gained  on  the  one  hand 
he  lavished  and  lost  on  the  other.     He  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
fancies  and  in  the  illusions  of  his  dreams.     His  family,  how- 
ever, wake  up  to  a  sad  and  sober  consciousness  of  disordered 
affairs  and  disastrous  finance.     WiU  they  put  in  practice  the 
lesson  so  painMly  taught  to   them?       Will  they   be   wise 
enough  to  retrench  the  unprofitable  and  the  showy,  and  to 
cnltivate  and  prudently  farm  out  the  estate  ?     Will  they  con- 
fess past  foUies,  and  accept  well-meant  advice  ?     If  they  will, 
then  their  affairs  may  yet  be  rehabilitated,  the  estate  may  yet 
he  made  remunerative.    Away,  however,  for  ever  with  flowers, 
and  fancies,  and  fond  theories  1     For  the  future,  only  sound 
practice  and   sagacious  management.       Such   is   the   parallel 
vhich  has  occurred  to  us,  and  those  who  will  patientily  read 
the  Report  we  have  analysed  will  admit  the  justice  of  this  illus- 
tration. 
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As  arising  out  of  the  whole  subject^  and  not  specially  out  of 
the  Report  before  us,  we  may  conclude  with  a  few  lines  upon  the 
great  importance  of  imparting  the  principles  and  application  of 
what  we  may  term  Oceanic  Meteorology  to  all  young  naval  oflSicers 
and  young  seamen  in  general,  as  well  as  to  the  old  who  arc  not 
too  old  to  learn.  They  should  be  taught  the  principles  strictly 
and  clearly,  and  they  should  be  informed  at  the  same  time  of  the 
happy  results  of  applying  them  to  the  service.  They  should 
learn  how  in  effect  by  such  knowledge  voyages  are  considerably 
shortened ;  how  what  may  seem  dry  pursuits  and  arid  studies 
have  direct  bearings  upon  marine  duties  and  marine  dangers ; 
and  how  by  obeying  the  warning  admonitions  of  a  falling  baro- 
meter, seamen  have  made  preparations  to  meet  storms,  and  have 
met  them  manfully  and  safely,  while  others,  unheedins:  or  un- 
informed,have  lost  ship  or  life  in  the  tempest  ^ 

Particularly  should  they  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  meteo- 
rological instruments,  in  which  great  improvements  have 
recently  been  and  are  now  made.  Such  instruments  should 
be  in  their  hands,  and  quickness  and  facility  in  reading  their 
indications  should  be  cultivated.  Every  school  and  almost 
every  house,  as  well  as  the  smallest  ship,  may  now  have  an 
aneroid  barometer  for  an  outlay  of  from  505.  to  60*.  These 
instruments  are  sufficiently  exact  to  give  timely  notice  of 
storms  or  gales,  and  may  be  readily  fastened,  like  clocks,  on  a 
wall.  There  is,  too,  an  excellent  and  cheap  little  tractate  on 
barometrical  observations  and  indications,  by  Mr.  Belville,  which 
all  may  obtain.  It  is  really  wonderful  that  so  simple  an  instru- 
ment as  a  barometer,  and  one  so  replete  with  momentous 
warning  for  every  man  who  traverses  the  sea,  should  be  so 
much  neglected.  All  that  has  been  done  by  our  Depart- 
ment in  supplying  barometers  to  fishermen  and  sailors  on  our 
coasts  is  clear  gain,  and  has  been  followed  by  acknowledged 
benefits. 

In  our  own  language  we  greatly  need  a  good  text-book  of 
Oceanic  Meteorology,  which  might  be  added  to  Oceanography. 
The  new  edition  oi  Maury's  *  Meteorology  of  tlie  Sea  '  is  a  re- 
construction as  well  as  an  enlargement  of  previous  editions,  one 
of  which  we  noticed  in  this  Review  ;*  but,  commendable  as  it  is, 
it  cannot  be  made  a  text-book,  and  for  such  a  purpose  it  is 
deficient  in  some  respects,  about  which  we  do  not  now  concern 
ourselves.  What  is  so  much  to  be  desired  is  the  multiplication 
of  ordinary  observers,  the  instilling  into  all  classes  of  mariners 

•  *  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea— The  Atlantic  Ocean,'  April 
1857. 
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the  importance  of  making*  some  contributions  to  the  general 
fund  of  meteorological  knowledge. 

There  would  be  something  not  merely  very  promising  to 
science,  but  also  very  much  akin  to  poetry,  if  we  could  justify 
the  hope  that  every  ship  that  sets  out  on  a  long  voyage  would 
not  merely  effect  the  interchange  of  commodities,  but  also  at 
the  same  time  be  a  marine  observatory  of  meteorological  phe- 
nomena. It  is  our  national  boast  that  all  oceans  are  traversed 
by  our  vessels ;  how  much  nobler  would  be  the  boast  that  all 
oceans  are  traversed  by  our  observers  I  What  moral  dignity 
would  there  be  in  the  position  of  men  able  to  brave  the 
tempests  of  the  ocean,  not  only  by  their  own  intrepidity,  but 
with  the  resources  of  science,  and  trained  by  the  acquired 
knowledge  of  long  years  of  patient  observation  to  elude  their 
fury,  and  to  escape  their  destructiveness  I  Storms  will  never 
be  less,  but  men  may  be  progressively  more  manly.  Winds 
and  tempests  will  never  cease  to  rage,  but  men  may  learn 
calmly  to  contemplate  what  once  overcame  them  with  terror. 
The  most  intractable  forces  of  nature,  the  hurricanes,  that  make 
mere  sport  of  man's  boldest  buildings  and  strongest  pillars — 
that  lash  the  seas  into  fury  and  make  mountains  of  the  waves 
—-may  be  anticipated  in  their  course,  charted  in  their  career, 
and  defeated  in  their  issues.  They  may  rage  without  ruining, 
and  they  may  revolve  without  involving  the  human  race  in 
disaster  and  death.  They  may  be  looked  for  like  the  irreme- 
diable  but  half-disarmed  evils  of  human  life. 

But,  in  order  that  this  may  be  anything  more  than  a  dream 
of  the  futui;e,  every  navigator  must  become  more  or  less  a 
scientific  observer — the  barometer  must  be  his  companion  and 
monitor.  His  pen  must  be  ever  at  hand,  and  the  log-book 
must  become  the  record  of  a  multitude  of  useful  observations. 
By  these  the  humblest  mariner  may  contribute  his  mite  of  in- 
fonnation,  and  not  a  sailor  under  canvass  need  despair  of  giving 
efficient  aid  in  th€  grand  general  advancement.  Every  naval 
student  should  be  so  taught  this  science  that  he  may,  if  op- 
portunity occurs,  do  something  for  Oceanic  Meteorology  ;  and 
he  may  possibly  add  so  materially  to  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  storms,  that  in  time  to  come  it  may  be  said  of  him, 
not  indeed  as  it  was  said  of  Franklin, 

'  Erlpuit  coelo  falmen,  sceptrumque  tyrannis,' 

yet  in  a  like  strain — He  disarmed  the  storm  by  eluding  it,  he 
defeated  it  by  anticipating  its  approach,  and  escaping  from  its 
fury :  thus  he  stole  its  wings  from  the  whirlwdnd,  its  terrors 
from  the  tempest. 
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Aet.  III. — 1.  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  THistoire  du  Pro-- 
testantisme  Franqais.  Documents  Historiques  inJidits  et 
oriffinauxyXVI'  XVIf  et  XVIIP  Siecles.  Tomes  L— XIII. 
Paris:  1852-1864. 

2.  Correspondance  des  Reformateurs  dans  les  Pays  de  la 
Langue  Frangaise,  recueillie  et  publiie  avec  cPautres  Lettres 
relatives  a  la  Reforme  et  des  Notes  historiques  et  biogra' 
phiques.  Par  A.  L.  Herminjard.  Tome  premier.  (1512 
-1516.)     Geneve  et  Paris :  1866. 

rjlHK  true  history  of  Protestantism  in  France  has  remained 
-^  comparativelj  unknown  until  a  recent  period^  for  it  had 
been  written^  for  the  most  part^  by  men  of  the  opposite  party 
and  the  irictorious  creed.  But  time  has^  in  this^  as  in  many 
other  instances,  slowly  brought  to  light  the  materials  on  which 
the  judgment  of  posterity  must  rest,  by  publishing  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  Protestants  themselves,  and  other  contemporary 
documents  which  attest  beyond  all  doubt  the  piety  and  patrio- 
tism  of  the  Huguenot  leaders  and  the  unparalleled  sufferings 
inflicted  on  their  followers  by  national  intolerance,  by  eccle- 
siastical bigotry,  and  by  arbitrary  power.  The  volumes  before 
us  consist  of  ^ese  authentic  materials,  deeply  interesting  to 
France,  and  in  some  respects  yet  more  deeply  interesting  to 
ourselves.  They  are  the  result  of  the  labours  of  a  literary 
society  (established  in  1852)  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the 
history  of  Protestantism  in  France  by  collecting  its  scattered 
materials  with  care  and  bringing  them  into  a  single  publication. 
For  this  purpose  recourse  has  been  had,  not  only  to  the  Archives 
of  France  and  those  of  the  different  foreign  governments  which 
gave  refuge  to  the  Huguenot  exiles  after  the  Revocation  of 
&e  Edict  of  Nantes,  but  also  to  private  family  papers,  to  the 
registers  of  parishes  and  the  books  of  notaries,  to  the  records 
of  old  parliamentary  proceedings — nay,  even  ito  inscriptions  on 
tombstones,  and  extracts  from  ancient  charters  and  terriers. 
Taken  altogether,  we  have  seldom  perused  a  more  interesting 
mass  of  original  documents.  They  fully  justify  the  device  pre^ 
fixed  by  the  accomplished  editors  to  each  volume,  and  reflect  a 
clear  and  steady  light  over  an  extensive  tract  of  French  history 
before  comparatively  dark  and  neglected.  A  number  of  essays, 
letters,  and  reviews,  for  the  most  part  from  the  well-known 
pens  of  the  best  Protestant  writers  in  France,  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  series,  and  form  a  valuable  commentary  on  its 
contents.  These  papers  have  one  characteristic  in  common  very 
honourable  to  their  authors  and  their  faith.     Much  as  French 
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Piotestaatism  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  rolerSj  statesmen^ 
and  factions  in  France^  they  breathe  a  apkit  of  genuine  loyalty^ 
and  strong  devotion  to  the  natal  wcSX.  They  Hidulge  m  no 
vindictive  retrospecto,  avoid  reviving  the  anunosities  of  the 
pasty  and  are  completely  free  from  illiberality  and  fanaticism. 

We  are  surprised  that  this  important  Society  has  hitherto 
attracted  so  little  notice  in  this  country,  and  that  so  few 
English  names  are  to  be  found  in  the  distinguished  list  of  its 
supporters.  For  a  very  small  annual  contnbution  the  series 
of  diese  Bulletins,  forming  one  volimie  in  each  year,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Protestant  booksellers  in  Paris,  and  we  hope 
that  the  present  notice  will  induce  many  of  our  countrymen  to 
support  tiiis  laudable  enterprise. 

The  work  which  we  have  placed  second  at  the  head  of  this 
article  is  the  first  volume  of  a  collection  of  the  correspondence 
of  the  French  Keformers,  which  has  recentiy  been  published 
at  Geneva,  under  the  patronage  of  a  small  number  of  accom- 
plished persons  of  that  city.  It  consists  chiefly  of  unpublished 
letters  of  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  introduction  of 
the  Reformed  faith  into  France.  These  papers,  which  have 
been  most  carefully  edited  by  M.  Herminjard,  are  not  at  all 
inferior  in  interest  to  the  Zurich  Letters  published  by  the 
Parker  Society,  and  they  are  also  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  Protestant  opinions. 

Our  notice  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes  must  be  limited 
to  a  few  of  the  numerous  topics  which  they  embrace.  They 
throw  a  fi^ood  deal  of  fresh  light  on  the  character  of  the  ola 
Church  of  France  at  the  period  just  before  the  Keformation. 
In  France,  as  in  Germany  and  in  England,  that  Church  had 
fallen  in  the  esteem  of  the  nation,  and  was  deeply  penetxated 
with  elements  of  corruption.  Francis  I.,  on  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  spoke  openly  of  appropriating  its  revenues; 
and  Bayard's  exclamation  against  ti  ulius, '  ce  di€tif  Pape  que 
'je  voudraiB  tuer,'  expressed  the  thoughts  of  many  of  the 
nobility.  The  arrogance,  the  exactions,  and  the  selfishness  of 
the  priesthood,  and  their  claims  to  being  above  the  law,  caused 
jealousy  among  the  higher  orders,  and  l£e  awakened  conscience 
and  thought  of  a  generation,  enlightened  by  the  revival  of 
letters,  rebelled  against  a  series  of  observances  dictated  often 
by  avarice  and  superstition.  What  especially  provoked  the 
inferior  classes  was  the  rapacity  and  sensuality  of  the  clergy, 
who,  with  the  lessons  of  the  Gospel  in  their  mouths,  despoued 
the  poor  of  their  scanty  substance,  and,  with  pretensions  to 
infallibility  and  sanctity,  belied  in  their  lives  the  name  of 
Churchmen  and  of  Chnstians.     This  collection  contains    a 
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number  of  sketches  by  Bernard  Palissy,  the  French  Bunyan,  of 
these  careless  and  unfaithful  shepherds^  but  we  can  only  refer 
our  readers  to  them.  We  quote,  however,  the  following  lines 
from  a  curious  satirical  poem  of  the  time,  which  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  previously.  The  Church  is  supposed  to 
be  making  complaints  of  the  simony,  the  profligacy,  and  the 
idleness  of  those  who  were  the  stewards  of  her  mysteries: — 

'Mes  ministres  qui  vivent  de  la  croix, 
Sous  faulz  semblans  me  font  k  grans  surcroix, 
Du  deshonneur,  du  mal,  et  de  Toutrage ; 
lis  sent  rempliz  de  venimeux  courage. 
AucuDS  semblent  en  leurs  habits  pollutz 
A  gendarmes,  et  non  &  clercs  salutz, 
Ou  k  jongleurs,  en  oyant  leurs  caquetz. 
Bagues  portez,  bouquets,  et  aflicquetz, 
Vos  heures  sent  dictcs  par  grant  contraincte. 
D'autres  y  a  qui  tiennent  femme  en  caincte 
Avecques  eux  comme  gens  mariez, 
Le  nom  de  Dieu  jurez  ^  toute  actainte. 
Bref,  vostre  vie  est  de  vices  tant  taincte, 
Que  mon  estat  par  trop  ddvariez.' 

In  France,  however,  as  in  England,  the  real  Protestant 
movement  commenced  with  the  poorer  and  humbler  ranks  of 
the  nation.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  at  Meaux,  but  it  was 
most  distinctly  felt  in  the  south,  where  probably  the  traditions 
of  the  Albigenses  had  never  been  entirely  forgotten,  and  where 
a  colony  of  the  Vaudois  had  long  renounced  the  Catholic  doc- 
trines. It  appeared  also  in  the  provinces  of  the  north,  con- 
nected by  trade  with  Holland  and  England,  and  it  made 
progress  on  the  western  seaboard,  especially  in  the  city  of  La 
Bochelle,  the  wealthiest  centre  of  French  commerce.  The 
sectaries,  like  their  brethren  in  England,  did  not  profess  a 
definite  creed;  the  austere  tenets  they  idTterwards  embraced 
were  adopted  by  another  generation ;  and  their  religion  seems 
to  have  been  a  protest  against  the  evil  they  saw  around,  and  an 
endeavour  to  shape  their  lives  by  the  Gospel.  This  was  the  real 
secret  of  their  strength.  Beviled  as  these  early  Reformers 
were  by  an  incensed  priesthood  and  an  ignorant  populace,  their 
conduct  silenced  all  accusation ;  and  wherever  they  were  able 
to  leave  their  mark,  it  was  one  of  real  moral  improvement. 
Bernard  Palissy  thus  described  the  change  effected  in  a  re- 
formed village : — 

^  In  this  wise  our  Church  was  first  the  work  of  the  hands  of  de- 
spised men  ;  and  when  the  enemy  made  havoc  of  it,  it  had  been  so 
blest  within  a  few  years,  that  gambling,  dancing,  ballad-singing, 
feasting,  and  superfluity  of  bravery  and  jewels,  were  no  longer  to  be 
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found  among  its  members.  EtiI  speaking,  too,  and  murder  had 
disappeared,  and  lawsuits  were  much  fewer  than  heretofore.  At 
£aster-time  bickerings  and  quarrels  were  made  up ;  and  we  thought 
onlj  of  prayers,  psalms,  and  spiritual  songs,  not  of  loose  speech  and 
levrd  catches.  In  those  times,  you  would  have  seen  on  each  Lord's 
day  the  guildsmen  walking  in  the  meadows  Und  dells,  singing 
psalms  and  canticles  in  their  companies,  and  reading  and  giving 
knowledge  to  each  other.  You  might  have  seen  girls  and  young 
women  in  gardens  and  suchlike  places,  rejoicing  and  making  holy 
melody  to  God ;  and  even  children  had  been  so  well  brought  up, 
that  they  had  put  off  a  silly  look  and  bore  themselves  with  a  staid 
countenance.* 

The  Beformation  rapidly  spread  upwards  from  the  inferior 
to  the  higher  orders.  It  had  its  supporters  in  the  palace,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  Margaret  of  Navarre ;  it  found  its  way  to 
the  bench  of  Bishops ;  it  entered  the  Parliaments  and  privileged 
corporations;  and  it  met  with  considerable  favour  from  the 
nobility.  The  correspondence  of  Margaret  d'Angouleme  (as 
she  is  styled  in  M.  Herminjard's  collection)  with  Bri9onnet, 
the  Bishop  of  LodSve  and  Le  FSvre  d'Etaples,  and  the  protest 
of  the  University  of  Paris  against  the  Concordat  of  Francis  I* 
in  the  same  volume,  are  most  striking  proofs  of  the  disposition 
of  the  Court,  the  Church,  and  the  learned  bodies  to  accept 
^th  favour  the  doctrines  of  the  Beformation,  and  to  make 
the  Bible  the  sole  test  of  religious  truth.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, these  opinions  were  not  connected  with  any  party  in 
the  State;  they  were  still  essentially  religious,  unalloyed 
by  corrupt  and  selfish  elements.  At  the  time  when  our  first 
reforming  Parliament  was,  at  the  bidding  of  Henry  VIII., 
suppressing  monasteries  and  denouncing  the  Pope,  the  real 
spirit  of  Protestantism  was  purer  and  more  powerful  in  France 
than  in  England,  and  had  a  firmer  hold  on  the  people. 
Francis  I.  hesitated  for  some  years  whether  he  should  not 
encourage  the  Beformation,  at  least  to  a  point  which  would 
have  set  free  the  national  Church  from  die  See  of  Bome ; 
and  had  he  done  so,  the  whole  tenor  of  French  history  might 
have  been  different.  But  the  fatal  marriage  of  Catherine  de 
Medids,  the  terror  caused  by  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster, 
and  the  violence  of  some  of  the  French  Beformers — more 
vehement  than  their  fellows  in  England — threw  the  King  back 
upon  the  Catholic  party;  and  the  influence  of  the  prepon- 
derating party  in  the  State,  the  Court,  the  Parliaments,  and 
the  priesthood,  determined  finally  his  resolution.  We  shall 
not  dwell  on  the  persecutions  of  his  reign,  the  massacre  of  the 
Vaudois  of  Provence,  and  the  horrible  deaths  of  numerous 
DWtttyrs,  accompanied  with  every  refinement  of  torture.     One 
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of  those  execrable  spectacles  is  thus  described  by  a  contem- 
porary  German:- 

'  I  hBTe  just  seen  the  burning  of  two  Lutherans.  The  first  was  a 
youth,  the  son  of  a  cordwainer,  a  beardless  stripling  hardlj  twenty 
years  old.  He  was  brought  before  his  judges,  and  sentenced  to 
have  his  tongue  cut  out  and  his  body  burned.  Without  flinching, 
he  held  out  his  tongue  to  the  executioner,  who  cut  it  off  and  beat 
his  cheeks  with  it  The  mob  standing  by  picked  up  the  tongue  and 
flung  it  all  bleeding  and  quivering  at  the  victim.  When  brought 
to  the  stake,  and  being  chained  to  it,  he  endured  with  indescribable 
serenity  the  insults  and  shouts  of  the  infuriate  crowd.  The  second 
martyr  was  an  old  man,  and  though  his  punishment  was  milder,  I 
felt  even  more  horror.  He  had  spoken  against  the  monks  about  the 
invocation  of  saints,  but  had  been  induced  to  retract  his  errors.  He 
was  brought  to  a  gibbet,  and  having  repeated  his  recantation,  was 
half  strangled,  and  cast  into  the  fire.  The  bystanders  thought  the 
sentence  too  easy,  they  wished  to  see  him  alive  in  the  flames.' 

But  even  in  that  age  many  yoices  were  raised  in  Catholic 
France  against  such  atrocities.  These  yolumes  contain  some 
resnarkable  letters  from  dififerent  members  of  the  noblesse, 
whoy  though  evidently  of  the  dominant  faith,  disapproved  of 
measures  of  persecution,  and  honourably  declined  to  profit  by 
them.  In  spite  of  torture  by  fire  and  steel,  the  numbers  of 
the  Beformers  increased,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  they  were  probably  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  nation, 
including  not  a  few  of  the  nobility,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  midme  classes.* 

We  find  in  this  collection  numerous  details  of  the  means  de- 
vised by  the  priesthood  to  arrest  the  movement,  independtotly 
of  mere  secular  tyranny.  One  of  the  most  conunon  was  the 
assumption  of  powers  of  a  supernatural  kind  to  awe  and 
influence  the  ignorant  populace ;  and  of  this  there  is  a  curious 
example  in  the  legend  of  the  Maiden  of  Yervins,  not  unlike 
that  of  our  !Nun  of  Kent  This  woman  v^as  a  miserable 
epileptic,  who  was  carried  about  by  the  clergy  of  Laon,  as  a 
specimen  of  a  Catholic  miracle,  the  pretence  being  that  she  was 
possessed  by  a  devil,  who  left  her  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host 
and  the  exorcism  of  an  orthodox  bishop : — 

*  The  proportion  has  by  some  writers  been  stated  as  high  as 
one-sixth;  but  in  1597,  when  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  granted  by 
Henry  IV.,  the  Protestants  are  computed  by  Sismondi  to  have 
amounted  to  one-eleventh  of  the  whole  population  of  France,  then 
about  seventeen  millions.  In  spite  of  ages  of  persecution,  the  addi- 
tion of  Alsace  to  the  French  territory  has  restored  the  balance,  and 
it  is  believed  thaA  the  actual  number  of  Protestants  in  the  empire  is 
still  about  the  same  as  it  was  three  hundred  years  aga 
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'  Hie  process  of  coiguriDg  was  ezcecdioglj  tedious,  and  consisted 
of  strange  and  absurd  colloquies  between  the  exorcist  and  the 
demon.  The  patient  then  fell  into  convulsions,  she  writhed  as 
if  on  a  burning  seat,  she  sprang  up  spite  of  all  resistance,  she 
uttered  vociferations  that  echoed  over  the  church  and  that  resem- 
bled grunting,  barking,  and  lowing.  But  this  devilish  uproar  was 
soon  made  to  cease ;  and  as  soon  as  the  wafer  was  placed  on  her  lips 
she  became  calm,  and  completelj  in  repose.  A  miracle  was  then 
the  cry  everjrwhere ;  the  bells  were  rung,  and  processions  went 
through  the  street  to  offer  up  thanks  to  Heaven,  to  the  great  scandal 
and  shame  of  the  Huguenots.' 

This  series  is  comparatiyely  silent  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  France  during  the  last  three  reigns  of  the 
House  of  Yalois.  Within  this  period,  as  is  well  known,  the 
Befarmers,  named  thenceforwaxd  Huguenots,  became  a  distinct 
political  party,  the  religious  movement  being  connected  to  a 
great  extent  with  secular  objects.  It  would  be  idle  to  say  that, 
at  tins  coriflis,  they  did  not  fall  into  many  excesses^  that  their 
acts,  as  a  whole,  were  free  &om  censure,  and  that  their  policy 
was  unalloyed  by  some  elements  of  passion  and  corruption. 
But  the  historians  have  made  a  great  mistake  who  have  repre- 
sented them  as  an  anti-national  faction  opposed  to  the  real 
interests  of  their  country ;  though  no  doubt  the  main  cause 
of  the  unpopularity  of  Protestant  opinions  in  France,  down  to 
the  present  day,  is  the  belief  that  they  are  at  variance  with 
the  great  principle  of  national  unity  and  uniformity  to  which 
80  many  of  the  noblest  elements  of  French  society  have  been 
sacrificed.  Politically,  the  Protestant  was  the  right  cause ;  and 
in  taking  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  privileges  secured  them 
by  a  solemn  compact,  its  defenders  were  not  only  vindicating 
justice,  but  struggling  against  a  foreign  influence  which  would 
have  made  France  a  Spanish  dependency.  In  that  dark  crisis 
when  the  House  of  Lorraine  was  betraying  the  kingdom  to 
Philip  and  the  Pope>  when  Catherine  de  Medicis,  base  as  she 
was,  was  trying  to  escape  from  their  thraldom,  and  the  land  was 
a  continual  scene  of  civil  war  or  ominous  peace,  one  figure 
shines  with  extraordinary  lustre^  the  purest,  we  might  almost 
say  the  greatest,  of  Frenchmen.  True  alike  to  his  faith  and 
the  country  he  loved,  and  endowed  with  rare  sagacity  and 
penetration,  Coligni  endeavoured  to  rescue  France  from  that 
fatal  connexion  with  Spain  and  Rome  which  was  to  produce 
such  bitter  fruit,  and,  not  less  grandly  and  ably  than  Richelieu, 
to  shape  out  her  natural  destiny,  as  a  leading  Power  on  the 
land  and  the  ocean.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  execrable  faction 
who  rejoiced  in  shedding  his  innocent  blood,  that  they  invariably 
designated  as  a  traitor  the  illustrious  and  far-seeing  patriot  who 
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Indicated  to  France  her  true  alliances,  and  the  real  sources  of 
her  durable  greatness.  His  will  shows.  In  a  touching  passage, 
how  he  resented  this  calumnious  charge,  and  even  from  the 
grave  protested  against  it: — 

*  The  reason  why  I  set  this  declaration  in  these  presents  is,  that 
knowing  not  the  hour  when  Grod  may  call  me  away,  I  wish  to  leave 
it  as  a  record  to  my  posterity,  that  they  may  not  bear  a  note  of 
infamy,  as  having  been  disloyal  or  rebellions.  If  verily  I  took  up 
arms,  it  was  not  against  my  Sovereign  Lord,  but  those  who  by  their 
tyranny  compelled  those  of  our  religion  to  defend  their  lives,  which 
I  did  with  an  assured  conscience,  the  rather  that  I  knew  it  was 
against  the  will  of  the  King.  I  have  many  letters  and  documents 
to  prove  this.' 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  realise  to  our  minds  the  intense 
loyalty  of  the  Reformers  to  their  kings,  and  their  resentment 
at  being  stigmatised  as  rebels.  They  were  In  truth  obedient 
even  unto  death ;  and  we  thus  may  judge  of  the  nature  of  the 
wrongs  which  forced  them  to  abandon  a  belief  associated  with 
their  firmest  convictions.  The  following  passage  is  from  a 
Huguenot  poem  of  the  date  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century : — 

•  N*aye  done,  d  peuple,  crainte 
Du  supplice  qui  t'attend, 
Car  cette  dure  contrainte 
Jusque  h  r&me  ne  s'estend : 
Laisse  martyrer  ta  chair, 
Laisse  tes  membres  trancher, 
Laisse  toy  reduire  en  cendre, 
Laisse  ton  cors  au  bois  pendre. 
Car  ce  grand  Dieu  v^ndrable 
Veut  qu'on  ob^isse  au  roy, 
Ou  qu'on  s'estime  coupable 
Du  supplice  de  sa  loy  :-* 
Puisque  ton  ame  ne  peust 
Executor  ce  qu'il  veult, 
Ne  refuse  aucune  chose 
De  la  peine  qu'il  impose.' 

Even  when  resistance  had  been  determined.  It  was  justified  only 
on  the  ground  of  the  tyranny  of  the  alien  Guises,  and  not  on 
that  of  the  crimes  of  the  Sovereign. 

These  volumes  contain  a  complete  account  of  the  celebrated 
interview  between  the  Guises  and  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg, 
in  1562,  just  before  the  infamous  massacre  of  Yassy.  Its 
object  was  to  deprive  the  Huguenots  of  the  aid  of  the  Lutheran 
Princes  of  Germany,  and  to  abandon  them  to  the  House  of 
Lorraine ;    and  for  this  purpose  the  Cardinal  undertook  to 
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satisfy  the  Duke  that  the  Lutheran  doctrines  were  not  essen- 
tially different  from  the  Catholic^  but  that  Calvinism  was. 
a  damnable  heresy.  This  interview^  which  has  been  hardly 
noticed  by  historians,  with  the  exception  of  Michelet,  was  a 
curious  drama  in  which  the  Cardinal  exhibited  his  usual  adroit* 
ness  and  skill,  and  Francis  of  Guise  his  wonted  duplicity.  In 
reply  to  the  interlocutor  of  the  Duke — the  famous  Brentius, 
the  friend  of  Luther — the  Cardinal  declares  that  he  is  ready 
to  give  up  <  the  invocation  of  saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary? 
^  that  he  had  gone  too  far  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,'  and 
that  '  as  for  the  hierarchy,  he  would  wear  a  black  robe  as 
'  readily  as  a  red  one ' ;  and  he  sums  up  his  faith  in  these  sin* 
gular  words : — 

*I  have  read  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  I  have  read  also  Luther, 
Melancthon,  Brentius,  and  others ;  I  entirely  approve  their  doctrines, 
and  I  would  soon  come  to  an  agreement  with  them  about  discipline. 
I  will  write  to  you  and  recognise  you  as  my  father  in  Christ.  Ah  X 
had  Beza  and  the  other  French  ministers  been  like  you !  We  then 
could  come  to  terms,  and  reconcile  the  Church.  But  their  case  is 
hopeless,  nothing  can  be  done  with  them.' 

Francis  of  Guise  professed  himself  equally  reasonable,  said 
that  theology  was  beyond  him,  but  that  if  there  was  not  umty 
in  the  Church,  he  was  ready  to  become  a  Lutheran  himself; 
and,  in  answer  to  an  earnest  remonstrance  against  the  cruelties 
practised  on  the  Huguenots,  delivered  himself  *  with  heavy 
*  sighs : ' — 

''*I  know  well  they  accuse  us  of  that  and  other  things ;  but  they 
do  my  brother  and  myself  wrong.  We  will  satisfy  you  on  the  point 
before  you  go.*'  And  he  added,  "  They  have  often  tried  to  slay 
the  Cardinal  and  myself  by  shot,  steel,  and  even  poison,  but  we  never 
endeavoured  to  punish  even  the  guilty."  To  which  the  Cardinal 
added,  **  I  swear  to  you  in  the  name  of  God  my  Creator,  and  at  the 
peril  of  my  soul,  that  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  any  Calvinist." ' 

The  researches  of  this  Society  have  brought  to  light  a  vast 
quantity  of  details  of  interest  respecting  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  many  of  which  have  not  been  hitherto  published. 
The  following  letter,  written  by  a  Jesuit,  while  the  streets  of  Paris 
were  running  blood,  attests  the  horrible  joy  of  his  party  : — 

*The  Admiral  has  perished  miserably  on  the  24th  of  August  with 
the  whole  of  the  heretic  nobility  of  France*  This  really  may  be 
said  without  exaggeration.  The  carnage  was  enormous;  I  shud* 
dered  at  the  sight  of  the  river  choked  with  mutilated  corpses.  We 
all  agree  in  praising  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  the  King,  who, 
having  by  indulgence  and  favour  fattened,  as  it  were,  the  heretics 
like  cattle,  has  caused  them  to  be  slaughtered  by  his  soldiers.    All 
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the  heretic  scholars  who  could  be  discovered  have  been  massacred 
and  thrown  into  the  stream  naked.  Ramns,  who  jumped  out  of  his 
bedroom  from  a  considerable  height,  lies  exposed  on  the  bank  pierced 
thick  with  stabs*  In  a  word,  there  is  not  one  of  them,  even  of  their 
women,  who  is  not  slain  or  wounded.  Conrad  gave  the  Admiral 
the  third  stab ;  at  the  seventh  he  fell  dead  against  the  chimney  of 
his  room.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  bad  man,  who,  in  life,  brought 
numbers  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  and,  in  death,  dragged  manj 
heretic  nobles  into  hell.' 

Giovanni  Michieli,  the  Venetian  Ambassador^  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  secret  history  of  the  massacre  appears  to  have 
been  remarkably  accurate^  shows  a  touch  of  humanity  in  this 
description : — 

'  Then  was  seen  what  religious  animosities  could  effect.  It  was 
horrible  to  witness  in  every  street  atrocities  committed  on  fellow- 
citizens  who  had  not  only  given  no  offence,  but  were  often  neigh- 
bours or  relations  of  the  perpetrators.  There  was  no  thought  of  pity 
for  any  one,  even  though  he  fell  on  his  knees  for  mercy,  in  the  most 
abject  attitude  of  humiliation.  It  was  enough  that  a  man  was  dis- 
liked by  another  from  jealousy  or  perhaps  from  a  lawsuit — and  this 
happened  to  several  Catholics — on  the  cry  being  made  that  there 
was  **  a  Huguenot,"  the  victim  was  at  once  assassinated.  K  any 
one,  in  the  hope  of  escape,  leaped  into  the  river  and  tried  to  swim — 
many  unfortunate  wretches  made  the  attempt — ^boats  put  off  at  once, 
and  he  was  drowned.  The  booty  taken  was  very  great,  about  two 
millions  of  livres  d'or,  many  of  the  wealthiest  Huguenots,  in  fact, 
having  come  to  Court  since  the  last  edict.' 

The  massacre,  as  is  well  known,  was  repeated  in  several  parts 
of  France,  by  the  orders  of  the  infatuated  King  and  his  exe- 
crable band  of  murderous  counsellors.  We  transcribe  one  of 
these  mandates ;  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  could  have 
been  written: — 

'  I  have  already  informed  you  how  on  Sunday  morning  the  King 
has  done  execution  on  the  Huguenots,  and  the  Admiral  and  the 
Huguenots  in  Paris  have  been  slain.  The  pleasure  of  His  Majesty 
is  that  the  same  shall  be  done  wherever  a  Huguenot  shall  be  found. 
Wherefore,  if  you  wish  to  do  the  King  and  Monsieur  good  service, 
you  will  go  to  Saumur,  accompanied  by  your  friends,  and  kill  all 
the  leading  Huguenots  you  can.  I  have  written  to  M.  des  Moulins 
to  have  you  informed.  Having  done  this  execution  in  Saumur,  you 
will  go  to  Angier^y  and,  with  the  commandant  of  the  citadel,  repeat 
a  similar  example.  You  will  receive  no  other  orders  than  this  from 
the  King  and  Monseigneur.' 

This  letter  of  Beza  attests  the  terror  and  astonishment  of 
the  Huguenot  party: — 

'  We  are  in  grief  and  mourning ;  God  have  mercy  upon  us  I  Such 
treachery  and  atrocity  were  never  known.     How  often  I  predicted 
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it  and  gave  warning  against  it!  God,  a  God  justly  incensed,  has 
permitted  it^  yet  He  is  onr  Saviour.  Excuse  me  for  writing  nothing 
in  detail.  We  have  instituted  a  fast  and  extraordinary  prayers. 
The  town  is  fUled  with  fever  and  pestilence,  and  is  overflowing 
with  unfortunate  exiles.  They  escaped  only  through  the  avarice  of 
their  enemies,  who  otherwise  spared  neither  rank  nor  sex.  The 
King  at  first  charged  the  Guises  with  the  crime;  now  he  says 
eTerjthing  was  done  by  his  orders ;  and  these  men  whom  he  caused 
to  be  murdered  in  their  beds — these  men  **  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy  " — he  dares  accuse  these  men  of  conspiracy !' 

There  are  several  documents  in  this  collection  relating  to 
the  well-known  tradition  that  Charles  IX.  on  that  fearful 
night  repeatedly  fired  on  his  Huguenot  subjects.  We  do  not 
care  to  examine  the  tale,  but  Yoltaire  expressly  informs  us  that 
Marshal  de  Tess^  said^  that,  when  young,  he  had  known  an  old 
nuin  who  had  assured  him  that  he  had  himself  loaded  the  King's 
harquebuss.  Brantdme,  too,  treats  the  fact  as  certain ;  and  this 
letter  from  a  Huguenot  in  1574,  two  years  only  after  the  event, 
confirms  strongly  the  popular  story : — 

'  A  man  who  had  gone  in  a  skiff  from  Paris  to  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  and  had  witnessed  what  had  been  done  to  the  Huguenots 
in  the  night,  informed  Montgomery  all  he  knew  on  Sunday.  The 
Count  gave  warning  to  the  vidame  of  Chartres,  and  to  the  noblemen 
And  gentlemen  of  the  religion  in  the  Faubourg ;  but  they,  being 
nnable  to  conceive  that  the  Eling  could  consent  to  such  butchery, 
determined  to  take  boat,  and  to  cross  the  river,  in  order  to  endeavour 
to  see  the  King,  preferring  to  trust  him  and  not  to  show  mistrust 
Others,  too,  who  took  it  into  their  heads  that  the  affair  was  a  plot 
against  the  King's  life,  wished  to  approach  him,  and  tender  their 
lojal  services,  and  even  if  necessary  to  die  at  his  feet.  But  they 
>oon  saw  about  two  hundred  soldiers  of  the  Royal  Guard  upon  the 
nver,  coming  towards  those  who  had  remained  in  the  Faubourg,  and 
crying  out,  "  Slay,  slay  every  one  T'  These  men  filred  yolleys  before 
the  King's  eyes,  he  being  at  the  time  at  the  window  of  his  chamber. 
It  was  then  perhaps  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  King  took  himself  a  harqueboss,  and  exclaimed  with  an 
oath,  "Let  me  shoot;  they  are  flying."' 

The  most  important  historical  questions  respecting  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  are,  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
it,  and  whether  it  had  been  long  premeditated  ?  It  is  now,  we 
think,  pretty  well  ascertained  that  the  story  that  it  was 
the  result  of  a  scheme^  devised  by  Catherine  de  Medicis 
and  the  Guises  so  far  back  as  seven  years  before,  and  executed 
at  a  fitting  opportunity,  does  not  rest  on  a  solid  foundation. 
Such  a  story  is  not  only  improbable  in  the  extreme,  but  is 
oontroverted  by  the  facts  now  known  that  Catherine,  for  some 
time  previously,  had  really  wished  to  support  the  Huguenots 
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as  a  make- weight  against  the  House  of  Lorraine,  and  that  the 
influence  of  Coligni  with  the  King  was  considerable  after  1570. 
A  remarkable  narrative,  published  in  1631,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  editors  of  this  series,  deserving  especial  attention,  ascribes 
the  origin  of  the  massacre  at  least  to  the  jealousy  of  Catherine 
and  her  son  Henry,  who  could  not  endure  the  attitude  of  au- 
thority in  which  Coligni  stood  towards  the  King.  Having  by  a 
hired  assassin  disabled  the  Admiral  on  the  22nd  of  August,  they 
induced  at  last  their  royal  puppet  to  consent  to  an  onslaught 
upon  the  Huguenots,  which,  however,  in  the  event,  proved  far 
more  terrible  than  had  been  contemplated.  This  narrative 
rests  on  a  pretended  confession  made  by  Henry  when  King  of 
Poland,  and  though  its  genuineness  has  not  been  proved,  it  is 
well  worthy  of  serious  attention.  Henry  thus  describes  how 
Coligni's  influence  had  alienated  Charles  from  his  mother  and 
himself: — 

'  The  Admiral  had  become  all-powerful  with  the  King.  Without 
saying  one  word  to  me,  he  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  chamber 
in  a  fury.  He  looked  often  at  me  askance,  and.  with  an  evil  eye, 
putting  more  than  once  his  hand  to  his  poniard,  and  so  menacingly 
thatT  expected  every  moment  that  he  would  collar  and  stab  me.  1 
wished  to  get  away  and  out  of  danger,  which  I  did  cleverly,  for, 
while  he  was  stalking  about,  and  his  back  was  turned,  I  hurried  to 
the  door,  and  made  my  escape  with  a  quick  obeisance,  much  quicker 
in  truth  than  that  on  my  entry.  I  went  then  at  once  to  my  mother, 
and  having  put  together  all  the  reports,  the  warnings,  and  the  sus- 
picions we  had  been  made  aware  of,  and  the  time  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  interview,  we  felt  convinced  that  the  Admiral  had 
inspired  the  King  with  some  bad  opinion  of  us.' 

The  Duke  and  the  Queen,  having  made  up  their  minds  to 
get  rid  of  Coligni  by  any  means,  procured  *  Maurevel  to  slay 

*  the  Admiral,  but  he  proved  himself  a  niere  novice.'  The 
intended  victim  being  only  wounded,  the  conspirators,  *  now  in 

*  a  real  alarm,'  paid  a  visit  to  him,  to  disarm  suspicion,  and  a 
scene  so  striking  and  lifelike  followed,  that  we  quote  it  at 
length : — 

<  This  fine  stroke  having  failed  so  narrowly,  we  began  thinking  oa 
our  situation  towards  evening,  and,  hearing  that  the  King  was 
going  to  see  the  Admiral,  the  Queen  and  I  resolved  to  accompany  him^ 
and  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  patient.  When  we  reached  his 
chamber,  we  saw  him  wounded  in  bed  ;  and  we,  taking  the  cue  from 
the  Eang,  told  him  all  would  be  well  and  bade  him  hope,  assuring 
him  too  that  we  would  see  justice  done  on  those  who  had  brought 
him  to  this  state,  with  their  aiders,  abettors,  and  accomplices.  The 
Admiral  said  he  wished  to  speak  to  the  King  in  private ;  and  the 
King  having  assented  at  once,  the  Queen  and  I  were  motioned  to 
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retire.  We  fell  back  to  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  and  remained 
there  during  this  secret  conyersation.  Our  suspicions  became  great, 
and  what  increased  them  was  that  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  sur- 
ronnded  by  two  hundred  gentlemen  and  captains  of  the  Admiral's 
party  who  were  in  that  room  and  another  adjoining.  There  were 
others,  too,  in  the  hall  below ;  and  all  these,  with  sad  countenances 
and  unquiet  gesture  and  bearing,  were  whispering  in  each  other's 
ears,  passing  and  repassing  behind  and  before  us,  and,  as  we  thought, 
with  great  want  of  respect,  as  if  they  suspected  that  we  had  had 
some  part  in  the  wounding  of  the  Admiral.  However  that  may  have 
bees,  we  thought  so  at  least,  perhaps  imagining  more  than  was  in- 
tended. We  were  really  terror-stricken  at  being  shut  up,  as  the 
Qaeen,  my  mother,  has  often  admitted  to  me.' 

The  fear  inspired  by  the  attitude  of  the  Huguenots^  and  the 
consciousness  of  their  atrocious  guilt,  at  length  caused  the  con- 
spirators to  attempt  to  win  the  King  to  their  detestable 
counsels,  and  to  consent  to  get  rid  of  the  Admiral : — 

'As  soon  as  we  had  reached  the  closet  where  the  King,  my  brother, 
was,  she  commenced  by  showing  him  that  the  Huguenots  were 
arming  against  him  on  account  of  the  Admiral's  wounds,  that  the 
Admiral  had  despatched  several  posts  to  Germany  to  procure  a  levy 
of  ten  thousand  reitters,  and  to  the  Swiss  Cantons  for  ten  thousand 
footmen,  and  that  the  French  captains  of  the  Huguenots'  party  had 
probably  departed  to  raise  their  musters,  the  time  and  place  of  meeting 
being  already  settled.  If  an  army  of  such  force,  she  continued,  was 
once  united  with  the  troops  in  France,  a  thing  very  likely  to  come 
to  pass,  his  army  would  be  unable  to  oppose  it»  especially  'as  the 
Huguenots  had  relations  with  many  towns,  communities,  and  people 
in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  and  beyond  it.  He  then,  being  weak 
in  men  and  money,  would  have  no  safety  for  himself  or  his  realm. 
And  there  was  another  contingency  that  should  be  borne  in  mind ; 
for  the  Catholics,  wearied  with  their  long  wars,  and  harassed  with 
so  many  calamities,  were  determined  to  put  an  end  to  them,  and  if  he 
would  not  be  of  their  mind,  were  resolved  to  elect  a  captain-general, 
^d  to  make  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  against  the  Huguenots, 
so  that  he  would  be  surrounded  by  perils,  without  authority  or  real 
power.  Thus  France  would  be  divided  into  two  great  parties,  over 
whom  he  would  have  no  control.  A  danger,  however,  so  great  and 
unminent,  such  a  series  of  calamities  and  misfortunes,  and-  the  ruin 
^d  death  of  thousands  of  his  subjects,  could  be  averted  by  a  single 
stroke,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  kill  the  Admiral,  the  author  and 
chief  of  these  civil  troubles.* 

The  head  of  the  Huguenots  being  destroyed,  the  members 
could  be  easily  dealt  with.  The  King  at  first  indignantly 
refused  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  tempters ;  but  at  last,  if 
we  are  to  credit  the  narrative,  he  rushed  headlong  into  projects 
of  crime  more  dark  and  terrible  than  had  been  in  contemplation. 

VOL.  CXXIV.   NO.  CCLIli.  H 
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Tim  ffiiddea  clunig0  is  [no  doubt  abgolar,  but  it  ib  ODnsislent 
mik  Ite  Ssw  faetfr  we  really  knovr  about  Cbaries  IX. 

^  niough  we  were  seconded  bj  no  one,  we  kept  tip  our  spirits^  and 
baying  firmlj  insiated  on  our  views,  we  succeeded  at  last  in  carrjiDg 
our  point.  A  remarkable  change,  and,  as  it  were,  a  metamorpbons, 
came  over  the  King ;  be  took  up  our  side,  and  fell  into  our  opinions, 
going  mucb  farther  and  with  deadlier  purpose ;  for  baying  before 
been  difficult  to  persuade,  it  was  now  no  easy  matter  to  restrain  him. 
He  rose,  and,  telfing  us  to  keep  silence,  be  exclaimed  fitriouslj  and 
with  a  tremendous  oath,  that  he  was  well-minded  to  slay  the  A^ral, 
and  not  only  him  but  all  the  Huguenots  in  PVance^  so  that  none 
should  remain  to  charge  him  with  uie  deed.  He  bade  us  then  make 
our  preparations,  and,  rushing  out  wildly,  left  us  in  bis  cabinet,  where 
we  took  counsel  the  entire  day^tbat  evening,  and  a  good  part  of  the 
nighty  in  order  to  see  what  was  to  be  done.  We  made  sure  of  the 
Irovoat  of  the  Merchants  of  the  Captains  of  the  Wards,  and  of  other 
persons  whom  we  thought  most  bitter  against  the  Huguenots, 
dividing  the  two  into  separate  quarters,  and  telling  out  individuals  to 
carry  oat  the  execution,  the  Admiral  being  assigned  to  M.  Besae.' 

This  narrative,  whether  gentiine  or  not,  is  corroborated  in 
some  important  points  by  Micbielij  who,  as  we  have  said,  was 
very  weE  informed : — 

'  This  busittess^  from  beginning  to  end,  has  been  the  work  of  the 
Qaeen»Motber,  aided  by  the  Ihike  c^  Anjou,  her  son.  .  •  .  The 
Doke  of  Guise  has  been  accused  of  the  barquebuss-shot,  but  it  was  not 
so.  The  thing  was  concocted  by  the  Duke  and  the  Queen.  ...  On 
the  evening  of  Friday,  being  eager  for  despatch,  the  Queen  and 
Anjou  went  into  the  King's  closet.  The  Queen  opened  the  matter 
to  the  Ejng,  pointing  out  the  brilliant  opportunity  before  him,  and 
the  certainty  of  his  l^ing  able  to  take  vengeance  on  the  rebels^  who 
were  now  shut  up  in  Paris  as  in  a  eage.  He  would  thus  wipe  out 
the  disgrace  of  having  treated  with  them,  which  had  been  foieed  on 
him  by  violence  and  terror,  and  be  was  not  bound  to  adhere  to  such  a 
compact  She  made  him  comprehend  the  artifice  of  the  Admiral's 
designs,  seditious  counsels  that  would  lead  His  Majesty  into  a  wsr 
Aat  would  prove  the  ruin  of  the  realm,  so  long  impoverished  and 
overwhelmed  by  debt  And  there  was  even  something  worse  hefaind. 
If  the  Admiral  were  not  slain,  civil  war  would  ensue,  for  he  and  his 
party  were  resolved  on  mischief/ 

The  but  years  of  Ibe  unhappy  monarch,  pursued  by  the 
furies  of  his  own  conscience,  have  often  been  described  by  his- 
torians. We  quote  this  sketch  by  an  eye-witness  of  his  sinister 
and  repulsive  aspect : — 

^  His  looks  have  become  dark,  and  in  conversation  be  does  not  look 
the  weaker  in  the  tuce.  He  bangs  down  bis  bead,  sometimes  shuts 
bis  eyes,  then  opens  them  again,  and,  as  if  the  effort  were  painful, 
shuts  them  anew  with  a  kind  of  uneasy  suddenness.    People  fear 
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that  he  is  possessed  bj  tbe  spirit  of  vengeance ;  he  was  severe,  ihey 
now  think  him  cruel.  He  eats  soberly  and  drinks  water  onlj,  the 
same  diet  as  the  rest  of  his  brothers.  He  craves  fatigue  at  an  j  risk  i 
remains  on  horseback  twelve  hours  at  a  time ;  and  goes  on  thus, 
banting  the  same  stag  two  or  three  dajs  together,  stopping  only  to 
eat,  and  resting  but  an  instant  at  night  His  hands  are  caUous  and 
wrinkled^  fall  of  outs  and  sw^ogs^  His  mood  is  always  for  war, 
it  is  a  fixed  idei^    His  mother  tries  in  vain  to  paoify  him.' 

These  volumes  are  less  rich  than  we  had  expected  in  docu- 
ments on  the  memorable  period  between  the  accession  of 
Henry  IIL  and  the  settlement  of  France  at  the  Peace  of 
YervinSh.  At  that  crisis  of  the  destinies  of  mankind^  when 
Europe  .was  darkened  by  tbe  shadows  of  Spanish  despotism 
and  Komish  bigotry>  when  the  dykes  of  Holland  and  the 
British  seas  proved  the  last  and  only  retreat  of  liberty^  and 
when  ilie  dawn  of  the  Refonnation  seemed  sinking  in  dim  and 
disastrous  eclipse^  the  Huguenots^  having  definitely  become  a 
great  political  and  military  party^  fought  for  what  was  really 
uie  national  cause,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
Had  Mayenne  and  the  League  triumphed^  had  the  candidate 
of  the  Guises  been  placed  on  the  throne  won  by  Henry  of 
Navarre,  France  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  absorbed,  for 
a  time  at  least,  in  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  and  the  oountry  of 
Coligni  and  Sully  would  have  become  a  satrapy  of  Philip  II. 
It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  represent  the  Huguenots  as  an  un- 
patriotic faction,  and  their  adversaries  as  the  champions  of 
the  nation;  such  a  view,  the  figment  of  a  Catholic  literature, 
is  simply  inverting  the  facts  of  history.  The  Huguenots, 
however,  at  the  end  of  the  contest,  were  not  more  than  one* 
twelfth  of  the  people ;  and  their  inferiority  in  numb^B  and  lacta- 
tion as  a  sect  have  given  colour  to  this  charge  against  them. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Henry  IV.  was  to  abjure  the  faith  of 
his  Huguenot  supporters,  and  to  embrace  that  of  the  mass  of 
his  subjects.  In  the  case  of  the  lover  of  Galnielle,  who  had 
often  shown  his  indifference  to  all  creeds,  conscience  probably 
hardly  raised  any  questions ;  but,  certainly,  if  there  was  ever 
an  occasion  when  expediency  becomes  the  highest  law,  it  was 
in  the  instance  of  this  conversion.  The  nation,  though  re- 
conciled to  its  chief,  and  hostile  to  the  remains  of  the  League, 
was,  in  the  masft,  sincerely  Catholic ;  and  Henry's  adherence 
to  the  Protestant  doctrines  would  have  probaWy  rekindled  the 
long  civil  war  and  alienated  the  great  body  of  his  subjeets. 
It  was  natural,  however,  that  his  defection  should  have  been 
^ndemned  by  many  of  those  who  had  fought  for  him  in  the 
Reformers'  ranks,  and  especially  by  the  Huguenot  preachers, 
who  denoimced  it  in  passionate  and  unmeasured  lai^uanre. 
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The  following  letter  is  characteristic  of  the  boldness  and  licence 
of  these  uncompromising  men — the  true  disciples  of  Knox  and 
Calvin — whose  sins;le-mindedness  we  must  respect,  though  we 
may  think  it  ill-timed  and  narrow.  The  personal  sarcasms 
cannot  be  mistaken : — 

'  You,  who  with  a  handful  of  men  have  won  so  many  trophies  and 
gained  so  many  hearts,  who  bear  the  name  of  great  among  jour 
titles  of  honour,  must  you  be  alike  despised  and  hated  ?  Among  the 
Kings  of  Israel  Solomon  was  the  wisest  and  most  learned,  and 
nothing  could  be  compared  to  his  glory,  as  even  we  see  in  the  New 
Testament.  Yet  we  know  and  blush  at  his  disgraceful  fall ;  how  in 
his  old  age  he  became  besotted  by  women,  and  was  led  by  them  into 
paganism  and  idolatry.  Jehu  was  the  especial  servant  of  God,  and 
was  anointed  by  the  Prophet  to  execute  His  judgments  on  Jezebel 
and  the  house  of  Ahab ;  nevertheless  he  fell  off  and  sinned  at  the 
end  of  his  reign.  Roman  history  informs  us  of  the  first  years  of 
Nero,  and  you  know  what  a  monster  he  became  afterwards.  Tacitos 
speaks  of  Galba  as  one  fit  to  reign  had  he  not  reigned ;  that  is,  he 
was  so  esteemed  before,  not  after  his  advent  to  empire.  These  few 
examples,  Sire,  taken  from  many  others,  may  afford  you  some  food 
for  meditation.' 

Such  appeals  doubtless,  not  to  speak  of  the  reproof — conveyed 
in  very  different  language — of  such  men  as  Duplessis  Mornay 
and  D'Aubign6,  fell  lightly  on  the  ear  of  the  Prince,  who,  as  it 
was  said,  spent  in  love  the  time  when  he  should  have  been 
marching  against  Parma.  Henry  IV.,  however,  did  not  fail 
to  do  justice  to  his  Huguenot  subjects.  The  Edict  of  Nantes, 
indeed,  was  not  an  original  measure  of  toleration ;  it  was  a  re- 
enactment,  even  with  restrictions,  of  privileges  conceded  many 
years  before ;  and,  as  a  compromise,  it  was  deficient,  in  some 
respects,  in  far-sighted  statesmanship.  Nevertheless  the  Hu- 
guenots esteemed  it  with  justice  the  Great  Charter  of  their  re- 
ligious rights;  nor  was  it  unworthy  of  the  noble  principles 
bequeathed  to  France  by  the  illustrious  L'Hopital.  It  secured, 
under  certain  fixed  limitations,  full  freedom  of  worship  to  all 
French  Protestants ;  made  them  eligible  to  any  ofiSce  in  the 
State  without  imposing  any  obnoxious  test ;  confirmed  their 
ecclesiastical  and  political  organisation  and  their  possession  of 
certain  places  of  strength ;  and  even  established  a  separate 
tribunal  in  each  of  the  Parliaments  to  maintainr  their  franchises. 
A  measure  so  comprehensive  and  liberal  provoked  of  course 
opposition  in  that  age  ;  and  singularly  enough  that  opposition 
was  directed  not  against  the  most  objectionable  part  of  the 
edict,  its  leaving  the  Huguenots  their  cautionary  towns,  but 
against  what  was  its  principal  merit,  its  recognition  of  their 
religious  freedom.   Henry  IV.,  however,  persisted  steadily,  and 
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with  a  courage  that  does  him  honour,  against  the  remonstrances 
of  the  great  bodies  of  the  State,  and  of  many  bigoted  and  ig^- 
norant  counsellors,  and  he  not  only  accomplished  his  object  but 
caused  the  edict  to  be  observed  faithfully.  His  address  to  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  reveals  his  position  and  sentiments  at  this 
juncture,  and  illustrates  the  character  of  the  man — ^gay,  light, 
and  easy,  but  generous  and  humane,  with  great  experience  in 
affairs  of  state,  and  a  true  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  his 
kingdom: — 

^  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you,  not,  like  my  predecessors,  in  a  royal 
garb,  with  sword  and  robes,  nor  as  a  prince  who  addresses  strange 
ambassadors,  bat  in  a  purpoint,  like  the  father  of  a  family  who  wishes 
to  say  a  word  to  bis  children.  I  entreat  you  to  verify  the  edict  I 
have  caused  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  Reformers.  What  I  have 
done  is  for  the  interests  of  peace ;  I  have  made  it  abroad,  I  wish  to 
make  it  at  home.  •  .  .  We  must  put  an  end  to  all  false  rumours ;  we 
must  make  no  distinction  between  Catholics  and  Huguenots,  but  all 
must  be  good  and  loyal  Frenchmen.  ...  I  have  for  a  long  time 
desired  to  reform  the  Church,  but  I  cannot  do  this  until  peace  shall 
have  been  made.  You  cannot  convert  the  Huguenots  by  force  ;  and 
at  any  rate  I  am  a  shepherd-king,  and  will  not  shed  the  blood  of  my 
sheep.' 

He  thus  addressed  the  notables  of  Toulouse,  a  town,  down  to 
our  own  times,  remarkable  for  religious  animosities : — 

'  I  am  surprised  you  cannot  conceal  your  ill  will.  You  have  still 
too  many  Spaniards  among  you.  Could  any  one  honestly  suppose 
that  men  who  had  exposed  their  lives,  substance,  estates,  and  houses 
in  the  defence  and  preservation  of  this  realm  would  be  unfit  for 
public  and  honourable  offices,  like  perfidious  Leaguers,  who  deserve 
to  be  banished.  Those  who  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  destroy 
this  kingdom  are,  in  your  opinion,  good  Frenchmen,  and  alone  worthy 
and  capable  of  offices !  I  am  not  blind ;  I  see  very  plainly ;  I  wish 
the  Reformers  to  live  in  quiet  in  my  kingdom,  and  to  have  a  right 
to  receive  employment  from  the  Crown,  not  because  they  are  Re- 
formers, but  because  they  are  good  subjects.' 

This  interesting  record  of  an  interview  between  the  King 
and  Daniel  Chamier,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Huguenot 
pastors,  does  honour  to  Henry's  courtesy  and  good  feeling,  and 
shows  his  endeavour — in  which  he  met  with  considerable  success 
in  his  glorious  reign — to  soften  down  the  sectarian  rancour 
which  was  too  apparent  in  both  parties  : — 

*  The  King  took  me  by  the  hand,  and,  having  led  me  to  a  gallery, 
asked  me  if  I  was  soon  going  away.  I  replied,  as  soon  as  I  had 
received  his  commands.  He  said  that  he  wished  to  make  use  of  my 
s<:rvice8,  not  in  the  way  many  thought  that  he  gained  over  his 
ministers,  who  were  viewed  with  dislike  and  called  his  pensioners. 
He  only  asked  of  me  what  an  honest  man  might  do.     He  was  not, 
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fts  it  was  said,  ttiled  bj  the  J«miite,  he  raled  them  and  Iim  ttiaisters 
too  bke  a  king;  •  »  •  It  was  wrong  to  have  caUed  the  Fope  Anti- 
christ^ and  to  hav«  written  letters  to  strange  princes ;  it  was  not 
weU  to  speak  <tf  Frenchmen  as  Papists;  for  his  port,  he  would 
willinglj  lose  an  arm  could  he  bring  his  subjects  to  agree  in  re- 
l^on.'  * 

The  reiigiouB  animosities  of  Fnmoe  revived  «t  liie  death  of 
Henry  I Y. ;  and  the  first  years  «>f  <2ie  reign  of  Iiouis  XUL 
were  marked  by  Huguenot  disaffection.  It  is  absurd^  however, 
with  many  historiMis,  to  make  the  Reformers  al(»ie  responsible 
for  the  period  ^imarcfay  and  civil  war  which  terminated  at  the 
Peaue  of  AhuB«  They  often,  indeed,  i^cftrayed  the  vehemence 
lind  passion  characteristic  of  their  race,  and  their  cause,  through 
their  leaders,  became  identified  witi^  the  expiring  eBbrts  of 
disorderly  feudalism.  But  the  revolts  of  the  Huguenots  were 
really  due  to  their  false  and  anomalous  position  in  the  State, 
to  the  character  of  the  Government  and  the  times,  and  to  the 
numerous  vexatious  infrii^ements,  attended  with  insult  and 
prosecution,  that  were  made  upon  their  chartered  (mvil^es. 
By  leaving  diem  in  possession  of  their  places  of  strength,  and 
treating  them  as  apart  from  the  nation,  the  inevitable  resolt  of 
the  Edict  ^  Nantes  was  to  make  them  a  state  within  the  State 
itself,  and  to  Mpaiwte  them  from  the  mass  of  their  oountrymen, 
with  distinct  interests,  aspirations,  and  sympathies.  The  ascend- 
ancy of  the  old  facticm  of  the  LeSfgue  during  die  feeble  rqssency 
of  Marie  de  M^diois  provoked  naturally  t^ir  dis^niBt  ana  sus- 
picion; and  the  perilevs  sstaation  of  Protestantism  in  Skux^e — 
eenteniding  agaimrt;  the  Romanist  reaction,  and  die  enoimous 
power  of  Austria  and  l^pain,  connected  with  ^France  by  a  double 
marriage — incBned  them  against  a  Catholic  monarchy.  They 
would  doubtless,  however,  nave  remained  quiescent,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  criminal  encouri^ement  llie  Government  gave  to 
violations  of  their  rights,  and  the  series  of  provocations  and 
wrong  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  party.  The 
following  catalogue  of  Huguenot  grievances  in  a  petition  drawn 
up  in  1*621  almost  justifies  their  repeated  insurrections : — 

<In  masy  places  we  are  not  permittee!  to  worship  in  the  manner 

*  The  Diary  of  Daniel  Chamier  (ancestor  of  Ihe  weH*known 
English  family  of  that  name),  ^m  1564  to  1621^  containing  a  par- 
tiotflar  account  of  his  journey  to  the  Ooart  of  Henry  IV.  in  1607, 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Bead  in  a  separate  volume, 
w4iich  fbnns  part  of  the  series  produced  by  the  Soci6t6  d'Histoire  du 
P^testantisnie  Fran^ais.  T^e  ^  Memoirs  of  M.  de  Bostaquet,'  re- 
viewed in  a  recent  number  of  lliis  Journal,  also  form  part  of  the 
collection. 
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bgr  year  mUotiu  nafirSl  not  alknr  m  to  Ihn  or  die  im 
peace.  In  oppontum  to  jma  edietsy  tiiej  >et  prieats  to  ley  isQge  to 
onr  oek-bedsy  and  prereet  the  Butt&rerB  firom  thinking  ef  GM  fay^ 
dinning  in  their  ears  that  tfaej  are  doomed  to  perdition.  Our 
enemied;  though  preferring  our  graces  to  our  presenoCy  eaat  £iones  at 
those  who  mter  our  dead,  or  unbury  those  who  have  been  buried 
and  fling  the  corpses  into  the  common  sewers.  We  are  given  in- 
famous phu^es  for  cemeteries;  the  wills  of  our  testators  are  set 
ande,  and  legacies  are  frequenilj  inyalidated.  Onr  dnldren  are 
taken  ftom  ns  to  he  baptised ;  if  grown  up,  thej  axe  married  or  pat 
into  emplovmeiito  against  the  conscientious  wishes  of  their  parentSy 
the  Jsw  tn  natme  and  oonaoienee  being  tims  diafogaaied,  aadioar 
Christiaii  liberty  put  under  restnnsit.  To  sap  our  .eharohes  to  ihair 
foundations  we  are  denied  the  means  of  instructing  onr  childxen^ 
we  are  kept  out  of  all  honours,  offices,  and  places  enjoyed  by  your 
subjects ;  the  benefits  we  should  derive  from  the  Chambers  of  the 
edict  are  never  obtained  within  a  reasonable  time;,  dther  on  account 
of  vezatioas  opposition,  or  of  repeated  and  costly  appetis,  or  beesuse 
it  is  impossible  to  exeeute  their  judgments.  Our  temples  nre 
bonnd;  cur  aeBemifaiies  alPtaoked;  our  nolnHty  are  Tcraoved  from 
pur  hoBiohold;  their  pensions  nne  given  to  less  deserving  peraoaa  ; 
»e  ane  hnuehed  ftom'towni^  and  mohs  nliived  up  ngaaaet  vs;  in  a 
woid,  we  nre  persecuted  to  the  dei^h.' 

The  civil  wars  of  iMs  brief  period  have  mateAj  aMroKted 
sufficient  attentioii,  being,  fike  liie  wrongs  by  Wfaidi  'Si&y  were 
caused,  forgotten  in  the  graad  smes  vf  evente  which  form  ilie 
ikezt  scenes  of  Freneh  ln^»ry •  The  Huguenots  displajed  great 
stubbonmesB  and  enei^:  we  qpiote  firom  a  eontemporary  ao- 
esust  line  dketbh  of  an  episode  in  tlie  siege  t)f  liaKoehelle^tlie 
Londonderty  if£  Frendi  JPreitefltantism : — 

'More  than  IS^OOO  persons  died  of  hunger:  M.  de  Noyves  says 
23,000.  They  lud  not  strength  enough  to  dig  Ihe  pts  that  con- 
tubed  the  dead ;  when  they  feU  ezhawrted  they  eoold  not  rise  egsitn. 
fleeh  was  their  Ibwraess  that  ihey  woaid  look  out  fi>r  a  pit  and  btor, 
fi^flig  far  them  whatover  fnioe  was  asked ;  and,  w9ienever  a 
wMnd  of  their  friends  tsnk  plaee,  ihoee  wko  wem  most  £9eUe  ve*- 
anaed  in  the  cesaetery,  at  the  .side  d  the  new-dug  graves^  and, 
baring  begged  their  companions  to  ^o  back^  would  lie  down  and  at 
lut  drop  in.  The  poorer  inhabitants,  though  dviag  of  starvation, 
never  stole  the  corn  of  o&ers  when  it  was  being  brought  to  &e 
vajL  ^Ihe  eloquence  of  Ganlbert,  the  ministei;  wrought  in  them 
tins  endurance ;  and  Guiton,  the  mayor,  was  wonderfully  obstinato. 
This  man  answered  a  friend,  who  was  pointing  him  out  an  henest 
Kqudatanoe  perishing  of  hunger,  ^  Don't  trouMe  yourself  afcoat  it, 
we  anst  idl  oome  to  this ;  let  them  die,  hut  as  long  as  one  Ot  ns 
xemsins  to  close  ^^e  gates  iiaere  will  be  garrison  enough  I  '* ' 

The  energy  and  abilitj  c(f  Ricb^eu  ptct  an  end  to  the  refis^ons 
vars  that  had  desolated  France,  and  placed  the  Hngnenoto  m 
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their  proper  position.  He  perceived  the  defects  in  the  Edict  of 
KanteSy  deprived  the  Reformers  of  their  cautionary  towns,  and 
interdicted  the  representative  assemblies  that  gave  them  a 
separate  political  existence.  But  he  guaranteed  them  a  full 
measure  of  civil  equality  and  freedom  of  worship;  and  his 
firm,  severe,  but  national  administration  secured  Uiem  in  the 
possession  of  these  advantages.  The  Reformers,  no  longer 
isolated  as  a  sect,  lost  the  power  and  the  will  to  oppose  the 
nation ;  and,  freely  admitted  into  the  service  of  the  State,  and 
assured  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  became  contented  and 
peaceful  subjects.  French  Protestantism,  during  the  thirty 
years  that  elapsed  after  the  Peace  of  Alais,  adds  a  brilliant 
page  to  the  history  of  France.  It  is  remarkable  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  noblest  and  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  earliest  years  of  his  reign  were, 
or  had  been,  members  of  Protestant  families.  Even  Madame  de 
Maintenon  affected  to  atone  by  the  bigotry  of  her  later  years 
for  the  errors  of  her  youth.  But  most  of  these  Huguenot 
nobles  abjured  their  faith,  attracted  by  the  fascinations  of  the 
Court,  or  perhaps  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  dissent  when  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a  point  of  honour.  The  great  names  of  La  Tre- 
mouille  and  La  Rochefoucauld  were  soon  found  in  the  Catholic 
ranks;  and  even  the  Rohans  and  the  Chatillons  were  seen 
ultimately  among  the  converts.  Some,  however,  clung  to  the 
creed  of  their  fathers;  and  Schomberg,  Gu^briant,  and  Tu- 
renne,  till  manhood,  shed  lustre  alike  on  France  and  Protestant- 
ism. The  Duchesse  de  la  Force,  who  was  incarcerated  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  a  dungeon  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Castle 
of  Anger,  maintained  her  faith  inviolate,  even  after  her  hus- 
band had  conformed  to  the  mandate  of  the  Court.  But  the 
real  influence  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  benefits  they  conferred 
on  the  nation,  are  to  be  found,  not  in  the  records  of  the  great, 
but  in  the  industrial  and  general  improvement  of  France 
during  this  part  ;of  the  century.  The  Huguenots,  forgetting 
their  political  sympathies,  and  protected  in  their  religious 
privileges,  betook  themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace;  and, 
by  the  admission  of  their  detractors,  became  eminent  in  the 
van  of  progress.  Their  settlements  were  enriched  by  careful 
husbandry,  they  increased  largely  the  conunerce  of  the  king- 
dom, and  several  of  the  present  numufactures  of  France  owe 
their  origin  to  Huguenot  skill  and  invention.  Nor  were  they 
deficient  in  science  and  letters ;  their  four  academies  at  this 
period  boasted  many  names  of  conspicuous  merit ;  and,  in  the 
learned  professions  especially,  the  Reformers  gained  very  high 
distinction.     As  for  the  morid  and  social  results  of  this  move- 
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ment,  they  were  such  as  experience  has  often  verified.  With- 
out becoming  indifferent  to  their  faith^  the  Keformers  mitigated 
some  of  its  asperities^  and  lived  at  peace  with  their  Catholic 
fellow-subjects,  united  parts  of  one  great  community.  Above 
all,  the  disaffection  vanished  which  had  broken  out  lately  into 
civil  war;  the  old  Huguenot  loyalty  revived  and  increased 
under  a  just  government ;  and  Mazarin,  who  carried  out  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor  with  scrupulous  fairness,  could  boast 
that  ^  his  little  Huguenot  flock  was  fondly  attached  to  its  royal 
'  shepherd,  even  if  it  strayed  into  bad  pastures.'  It  was  the 
golden  age  of  French  Protestantism,  a  bright  space  between 
two  dark  eras. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V.,  the  number 
of  the  French  Protestants  was  not  less,  probably,  than  fifteen 
hundred  thousand,  and  they  composed  some  of  the  most  valuable 
classesof  the  nation.  The  great  families  of  the  noblesse  had  nearly 
all  conformed  to  the  Catholic  doctrines,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  inferior  seigneurie  had  gradually  imitated  this  example. 
But  the  Huguenots  filled  the  trading  corporations ;  they  had 
absorbed  a  large  share  of  the  commerce  of  France ;  they  occu- 
pied wealthy  and  prosperous  districts ;  they  had  many  distin- 
guished intellectual  leaders;  and  everywhere  they  formed  a 
contented  population.  M.  Weiss — ^whose  death  we  regret  to 
notice  while  commenting  on  a  kindred  theme — in  his  excellent 
work  on  the  French  refugees,  has  given  us  an  animated  and 
interesting  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  Huguenots  at  this  junc- 
ture. Agriculture  had  made  remarkable  progress  in  the  pro- 
Tinces,  in  which  they  were  numerous ;  and  it  was  owing  mainly 
to  their  efforts  that  the  slopes  of  B^am  were  thick  with  com, 
that  cultivation  ran  up  the  Cevennes,  that  the  valleys  of  Lan- 
guedoc  flowed  with  wine,  and  that  a  thousand  farms  in  Nor- 
mandy were  rich  with  meadows  and  gay  with  orchards.  They 
traded  extensively  with  the  Levant,  with  Canada,  Holland, 
and  the  British  Islands ;  and  Huguenot  captains  and  Huguenot 
crews  had  engrossed  much  of  the  profitable  commerce  between 
Dieppe,  Bordeaux,  and  London.  Their  skill  and  industry  had 
acbev^  remarkable  results  in  manufactures ;  and  the  silks  of 
Lyons,  the  serges  of  Abbeville,  the  paper  of  Ambert,  and  the 
cloths  of  Coutances — produced  chiefly  by  Huguenot  hands — 
tad  become  celebrated  over  the  Continent.  As  for  their  intel- 
lectual position,  it  was  attested  by  such  names  as  those  of 
Claude  and  Basnage— the  one  the  most  illustrious  reformed 

?'eacher,  the  other  the  greatest  jurist  of  France— of  Conrart, 
elisson,  Dacier,  and  Dubosc,  each  variously  famous  m  his 
generation,  and  of  many  others  less  equally  known,  but  eminent 
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stthe  bara&dintliepiil{nt.     Taken  sltogediery  the 

fonned  a  most  prosperous  and  energetic  ininoiitjin  tkegnst 

mass  of  the  French  nation. 

That  a  Sovereicn  of  France  abotild  ever  have  liioogfat  of 
molesting  such  a  body  of  sulgects,  in  4efianoe  s£  the  laws  of 
his  kingdom,  and  of  his  own  oaths  and  iSiose  of  his  anoeston, 
appeara  at  present  hardly  credible.  But  Fnmoe  iros  sinking 
under  a  centralised  derootism;  die  institntionB  and  uaagas  m 
the  nation  were  being  forced  into  a  hardi  mjifurmily ;  and  a 
proud,  bigoted,  and  ignorant  king  was  told  by  Attteww  aad 
interested  priests  that  he  could  oUiterate  leligiouB  distinfltiaifly 
and  make  all  Frenchmen  of  one  faith,  as  easily  as  he  could 
levd  diffisiences  in  taxation.  Though  he  cofifinned  st  ^rst 
the  Hugaenots'  privileges,  Louis  XI v.  fiom  an  «arly  period 
resolved,  as  he  said,  ^  to  abridge  their  rights,  and  gcBdnilhr 
*  to  fence  them  round  with  iiestrictions.'  ^Surty  ynan  ftt 
lowed  of  liarsh  measures  and  vexations  ediotB  agBnnt  ihe 
Refenners,  l3ie  fbftenmners  of  a  greater  cslaatnipiie.  Cna- 
misBionB  were  issued  to  investigate  the  titias  ef  ^he  plaeei  cf 
worship  rf  the  Huguenots,  and  the  inquixiaa  aiwaye  cndbd  is 
fer^Rtures.  l^eir  oemetmes n^ere  dedhced^aBd thor  lAnrdba 
de£^iled  of  their  belk,  ornaments,  and  other  appwidagai:;  aod 
it  wae  expressly  proclaimed  l3iat  the  royal  amn  fiiaaH  be 
erased  from  such  impious  edifiees.  The  Hugaenoti  *weie  es- 
cluded  firom  all  offices  of  trust,  from  the  upper  sanks  of  iiot 
Bsaxj  and  navy,  and  from  enmkiyment  in  civil  affiun^  and, 
greatly  to  tire  annoyance  of  Cmbert,  they  were  banahed  frnn 
the  twrporate  bodies,  and  forbidden  to  exeroise  afanoBt  «v8Ey 
profesflk>n.  Then  came  encroaohments  on  their  ehartered 
rights ;  tiieir  tribunals  in  the  PtoUameaats  ivere  dhwcd^  Ihej 
were  told  to  conform  or  expect  no  justioe  ;  and,  like  1h»  JTcas 
in  the  middle  ages,  they  weve  ooettnoaally  iiarhidden  ta  soe  fo 
thdr  debts.  At  last  royal  iniquity  and  frHy  wwfed  iheir 
hcones  and  broke  up  tiieir  families ;  and  a  series  of  »e£o«B  locdi' 
aanoes  deprived  tiie  Protestant  paireot  of  his  aataiai  aiufliBrity, 
allured  his  children  to  interested  oonversionsy  and  bribed  Affw 
to  ^Bobedienoe  and  undatifulness.  A  detastaUe  syatem  uf 
proselytism,  too,  by  threats  and  cerruption,  was  set  on  ibat; 
and  the  influenoe  of  a  powerful  ;govenmient  ^ataa  brea^it  to 
bear  all  ever  the  kingdcmi  to  degrade  the  Bcfevniem  and  iheir 
religion.  We  quote  an  aocount  of  the  deeds  of  4as  Pjonod, 
from  tiie  pen  of  a  sealous  Catholic  priest,  wlw  played,  like  his 
fellowB,  his  part  in  them : — 


'  Before  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  l^ing  liad  s^^ped  ihe 
foundations  of  Calvinism.     He   had  caused   numerous  places  tf 
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wonfa^  to  be  tiaowii  dvwn;  liad  mboBshed  the  Ouunbers  of  the 
Edioi;  kid  shat  out  the  Huguenots  fbom  ailhigber  officee,  and  from 
miiauupil  aod  carporate  bodies;  had  given  laige  pensums  to  those 
who  abjured ;  had  ecmdemned  those  who  relaj^sed  to  death ;  and 
bsd  sent  znissioiiaries  eye^jwhere  to  preach  Catholicism.  The  way 
▼as  thus  opened  to  the  completion  of  the  good  work,  the  most 
bnOisnt  feat  of  an  illnstrioi^  reign,  the  masterfdece  of  power  and 
coQsuumate  policy.* 

More  yiolent  measures  were  taken  with  the  Keformers  be- 
tween 1683  and  1685.  Their  children  were  rudely  torn  from 
tkem  on  the  information  of  hireling  spies ;  and  a  host  of  busy 
prosdytisixig  priests  were  desqpatched  to  preach  at  them  all  over 
the  kiiogdouk  The  mobs  cf  the  towns  were  stirred  up  against 
them;  they  were  openly  deBonaced  as  heretics  and  rdbels ;  and 
lawless  iiiTasiona  of  ueir  pioperty  were  winked  at  by  the 
official  authorities.  IV^  Lcmvois,  however,  belongs  the  infamy 
cf  hwiag  devised  the  most  teraible  means  of  coerci]^  them 
into  a  chaage  of  religion.  Thie  eve^4nem0rable  dn^mnades 
were  the  wxurk  of  this  bold  and  pitiless  minister;  and  he  carried 
it  out  with  remorseless  energy.  Dragoon  resmente,  attended 
bj  priests,  and  usually  headed  by  a  bishop  aim  intendflsit,  were 
nmhed  into  the  Huguenot  districts;  the  inhatatauts  were 
sammoned  in  a  body  to  recant;  mnd  troops  were  quartered 
apon  any  Tecosaats,  with  permissioii,  as  was  significantly  said, 
t»  do  ererytiiing  but  murder  «nd  ravish.  What  atrodties  were 
commitled  by  Ais  soldiery — how  they  gave  free  scope  to  their 
ctnelt^  and  insolence — how  they  sacked  houses,  destroyed 
^iD«es,  and  turned  whole  cantons  into  desolation — what  re- 
fined nuxies  of  torture  they  invented,  and  how  they  indulged 
their  brutality  and  lust — is  described  by  Michelet  with  extraor- 
^avy  pow«r ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  persecution  has 
i^  more  indiacriminate  and  i«ekless.  We  see  its  spirit  in 
te  letter  of  Louvois,  for  Ihft  first  time  published  in  this  col- 
Mctkm :— ~ 

'  The  King  has  1>een  informed  by  your  letter  of  the  17th  of  the 
<>b6iinBC7  ^^  the  Huguenots  of  Dieppe.  These  people  havioff  been 
^^eeially  conspimioas  in  vBftrsmg  to  submit  to  His  Mi^estyi  will, 
jou  are  to  have  no  clemency  whatever]  towards  them ;  and  yon 
B^7  make  the  quartering  of  Uie  soldiers  upon  them  as  disagree- 
ible  and  severe  as  possible.  You  may  increase  the  number  of 
billets  as  you  please;,  but  without  relieiung  the  Huguenots  of  Rouen ; 
AQd  instead  of  exac^ng  ten  pence  and  provisions,  you  may  put  on 
«acli  bouse  ten  times  as  much,  and  allow  the  troops  to  do  any  needful 
disorder.  This  is  the  way  you  wiU  cure  people  of  the  lund,  and 
make  an  example  in  the  province.' 

'Om  tfecoments  relating  to  1^  dragonnades  Br«  so  nmnenms 
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in  this  collection,  that  we  scarcely  know  which  to  select  from 
them.  The  following  narrative  of  M.  Chambnin,  a  Huguenot 
preacher  near  Avignon,  is  an  average  specimen  of  this  perse- 
cution. M .  Chambrun  was  very  ill  and  in  bed  when  the 
dragonnade  broke  into  his  town ;  and  M.  de  Tess€,  the  royal 
commandant,  and  M.  de  Cosnac,  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  at  first, 
as  was  usually  the  case,  sought  to  win  him  over  by  gentle 
means : — 

'  The  Count  saluted  me  with  much  courtesy,  asked  me  how  I  was, 
and  then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  my  bed,  with  the  bishop  at 
the  foot.  He  then  told  me  he  took  great  interest  in  me ;  that  he 
wished  to  sliow  me  particular  favour ;  that  he  had  not  thrown  me 
like  my  colleagues  into  prison  ;  and  that  to  overcome  my  scruples 
more  easily,  he  had  brought  the  bishop  with  him  to  expliun  every- 
thing. I  thanked  him  for  his  politeness,  but  replied  that  I  had  a 
Master  in  heaven  who  claimed  my  obedience.' 

Persuasion  having  been  found  impracticable,  and  M.  de 
Chambrun  having  challenged  the  bishop  to  a  theological  discus- 
sion, M.  de  Tesse  suddenly  changed  his  language : — 

^  He  said  all  that  was  nothing  to  the  point ;  that  the  King,  his 
master,  had  resolved  to  make  me  a  Catholic,  and  that  it  was  better 
for  me  to  think  upon  it  and  accept  the  terms  that  were  offered  to  me. 
I  told  him  that  all  I  required  was  a  passport,  so  that  I  might  go  to 
Holland,  like  other  French  ministers.  After  a  short  time  he  took 
his  departure,  exclaiming  that  I  had  too  much  rhetoric  for  him,  and 
that  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  reflect  and  obey.  He  had  not  been 
away  two  hours,  when  he  sent  forty- two  dragoons  into  my  house. 
These  men  kept  beating  drums  all  night  to  prevent  me  sleeping,  and 
to  compel  me  to  submit  In  a  few  hours  my  house  was  turned 
upside  down.  All  the  the  provisions  I  had  were  not  enough  for  one 
of  their  meals.  They  broke  in  the  doors  to  find  out  if  anything  had 
been  concealed,  and  destroyed  everything  they  laid  their  hands  on. 
My  wife  resisted  them  with  extraordinary  courage ;  they  insulted 
and  abused  her  in  the  foulest  language.  At  night  they  lit  candles 
all  over  the  house ;  yet,  bad  as  all  was,  it  would  have  been  bearable 
had  they  not  come  into  my  room  to  stifle  me  with  tobacco-smoke, 
and  kept  up  drumming  throughout  the  whole  night' 

Meantime  similar  and  worse  scenes  were  taking  place  all 
over  the  town : — 

^  The  troops  were  quartered  instantly  upon  the  Reformers,  and 
they  had  no  sooner  received  their  billets  than  cries  were  heard  in 
every  street  The  poor  people  ran  up  and  down  in  despair ;  here 
and  there  a  woman  was  seen  at  a  window  crying  help  for  her  has- 
band,  who  was  being  batooned,  or  was  hung  up  by  his  feet  over  a 
chimney,  or,  perhaps  was  kept  with  a  knife  at  his  throat  Here  and 
there  a  husband  was  lamenting  his  wife,  who  had  miscarried  in  con* 
sequence  of  blows  and  other  cruelties.    Children  were  screamiog 
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ererywhere  ''  Help !  help  I  they  are  killing  my  father,"  or  ''  carrying 
away  my  mother.''  But  here  my  hand  must  lay  down  the  pen. 
The  recollection  of  these  barbarities  fills  me  with  such  affliction  that 
I  cannot  go  on  with  the  tragic  tale.' 

Some  idea  of  the  dragonnades  may  be  obtained  by  picturing 
to  ourselves  such  scenes  repeated  in  every  province  in  France. 
The  efforts  of  the  missionary  soldiers  were  usually  crowned 
with  apparent  success;  and  whole  towns  and  settlements  of 
Huguenots  were  converted  by  their  atrocious  arguments.  Grreat 
was  the  joy  at  Versailles  and  Marly  at  this  example  of  the 
providence  of  God,  as  Madame  de  Maintenon  piously  ob- 
served ;  and  Chancellor  Le  Telliet,  when  he  heard  that  hardly 
a  Huguenot  remained  in  the  kingdom,  sang  the  Nunc  Dimittis 
with  senile  ecstasy.  Yet  numerous  as  were  the  nominal  con- 
versions,  many  Keformers  defied  the  fiery  trial ;  and,  in  spite  of 
cruelty  and  intimidation,  refused  to  abandon  the  faith  of  their 
ancestors.  This  was  the  case  especially  with  that  sex  whose 
firmness  of  purpose  in  matters  of  conscience  has  often  put  that 
of  men  to  shame ;  and  Huguenot  women  in  thousands  of  in- 
stances gave  noble  proofs  of  the  martyr's  constancy.  The 
wrongs  done  to  many  of  these  victims,  how  they  were  torn 
from  their  homes  and  shut  up  in  convents,  how  they  were  im- 
mured for  years  in  loathsome  dungeons,  exposed  to  insults  or 
hypocritical  solicitations,  would  be  almost  incredible  if  not 
attested  in  hundreds  of  passages  in  this  series :  we  quote  a 
striking  and  horrible  example: — 

'  When  these  ladies  had  been  committed  to  their  jailer's  hands,  he 
flung  them  into  a  prison  full  of  mud  and  filth.  He  deprived  them 
of  their  clothes  and  their  linen ;  and  put  on  them  dresses  taken 
from  the  hospitals,  that  had  been  worn  by  the  most  diseased  patients, 
&nd  were  covered  with  stains  of  blood  and  ulcers.  Mademoiselle 
Dacros  ^2S  dressed  in  this  manner.  The  wretch  gave  them  bread 
that  a  dog  would  not  eat,  and  a  little  water  only  to  drink.  He  paid 
them  a  visit  several  times  a  day  with  warders,  who  caused  them  to 
be  stripped,  and  beat  them  with  extreme  cruelty.  Besides  that,  he 
us€d  sometimes  to  plunge  them  into  the  moat,  full  of  stagnant  water 
and  fetid  matter,  and  dragged  them  out  when  they  had  lost  all  con- 
sciousness. They  died  under  torments  not  surpassed  in  the  annals 
ofpi^nism.' 

One  of  the  most  barbarous  features  of  this  persecution  was 
the  dishonour  shown  to  the  remains  of  those  who,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  had  relapsed,  conscience-stricken  at  the 
mockery  of  their  conversion.  It  was  a  common  spectacle  in 
France  at  this  juncture  to  behold  their  corpses  torn  from  their 
graves,  or  tossed  unburied  into  the  common  sewers ;  sights 
ominous  of  the  yet  distant  times  when  brutalised  mobs  were  to 
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violate  tke  tombs  of  the  ancestors  and  deecendanto  o£  thai 
peneeutiiig  King,  and  mfliet  upon  Yob  own  embafaQMd  remains 
the  outrages  which  had  been  offered  by  his  authority  to  bis 
unoffending  subjects.*  This  series  abounds  in  details  of  sncb 
cases :  we  select  that  of  M.  Paul  Chesjeviz,  an  emiaent  mem- 
ber of  the  Parliament  of  Metz : — 

'  When  he  was  dead  his  body  was  brought  to  the  jafl,  and  wasoon- 
denmed  by  the  magistrate  to  be  dragged  upon  a  hurdle.  The  Pariiik 
ment^  shocked  at  such  a  treatment  of  the  most  aged  member  of  their 
body,  delayed  the  execution  of  the  sentence  for  a  time ;  but  an  order 
to  the  contrary  came  from  the  Court.  The  TeneraJble  body  w« 
then  stripped  naked  and  exposed  without  any  covering  whateror. 
It  was  dragged  on  a  hurdle  with  every  mark  of  ignominy.  The  spec- 
tators at  the  sight  cried  aloud  with  grief;  and  when  the  corpse  had 
been  thrown  into  the  sewex^  the  Beu»rmers  rescued  it  and  buried  it 
decently.' 

As  a  general  rule,  the  cbnunands  of  the  King  were  obeyed 
with  cruel  and  revolting  zeal  by  all  persons  in  authoritv  in 
France,  The  bishops  especially  were  distinguished  in  tnese 
acts  of  brutality,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  making  ccmverts 
and  covering  their  royal  master  with  flattery.  The  eagle  of 
Meaux,  we  regret  to  say,  stooped  to  a  fli^t  so  unworthy  of 
him ;  and  even  the  illustrious  aad  gentle  JP&i^lon  acquiesced 
at  least  in.  the  persecution.  There  were^  however,  some 
honourable  exceptions,  and  this  series  contains  more  than  one 
protest  of  honourable  and  right-minded  CttthoUcs  against  the 
folly  and  crimes  of  Louis.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  upper 
clasises — the  courtiers,  officials,  and  even  the  noblesse — jomed 
in  the  outcry  against  the  Beformers,  and  co-operated  in  these 
acts  of  injustice — a  circumstance  not  to  be  forgotten,  perhaps, 
in  any  estimate  of  the  King's  conduct.  One  of  the  most 
vexatious  trials  of  the  Huguenots  was  to  see  renegades  from 
their  religion  endeavouring  to  atone  for  their  errors  by  per- 
secuting with  extraordinary  severity.  The  Count«ss  de  Marsan 
was  a  notable  instance : — 

'  Tiie  town  of  Pons  belonged  to  this  aged  penitent,  who,  thinking 
that  tormenting  heretics  was  the  best  way  to  obtain  pardon  for  sins, 
imprisoned  and  ill-treated  those  unfortunate  persons  who  refused  to 

*  See  the  curious  IVocis  Verbal  of  the  desecration  of  the  Bojal 
tombs  in  the  ci-devani  Abbaye  of  St.  Denis  in  1794.  The  corpses 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XUL  were  found,  on  opening  tiieir 
coffins,  to  be  scarcely  changed ;  the  body  of  Louis  XIV.  was  dried 
up  to  a  Uack  mummy ;  that  of  Louis  XY.  was  a  mass  of  corraption. 
All  were  thrown  into  the  kennel,  or  scattered  to  the  winds  of 
heaven. 
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eoDTcri  ttafimrives  to  CSathoHeMOk  She  practiaed  these  severitK  on 
penoofl  o£  every  age^  bat  she  directed  her  attentioa  towarda  childrea 
particularly,  aod  canaed  them  to  be  carried  off  on  all  sides.  Many 
men  and  women  died  after  three  weeks  or  a  month  in  her  prisons, 
bat  others  surviyed  and  were  nt  length  liberated.  Some  children 
resisted  her  with  extraordinary  fbrtitnde/ 

Towards  the  dose  of  1685^  reports  came  in  from  all  parts  of 
Fiance  that  the  Bcfoimers  haia  for  the  most  part  abjured, 
though  some  signs  of  reostance  were  visible.    The  King>  igno- 
rant of  llie  truth,  and  intoxicated  by  the  flattery  of  the  syco- 
phanta  who  compared  him  to  Theodoaius  and  Constantine,  waa 
persuaded  that  a  little  more  rigour  would   extirpate  heresy 
ahogethfir ;  and,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  own  renown,  revoked 
the  salutary  and  timei^honoured  edict  which,  disregarded  as 
it  had  been  of  late,  was  a  fundamental  law  of  the  monarchy, 
and  a  protest  against  his  recent  oppression.     AH  Huguenot 
dunehes  that  remained  were  overthrown ;  the  cemeteries  were 
dismantled  and  effaced ;  the  Huguenot  pastors  were  ordered  to 
qnit  the  soil  of  France  under  pain  of  death ;  and  the  exercise 
of  CSaivinisaDi  in  public  was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties. 
The  emigration  of  all  Protestants,  who  were  not  ministers, 
was  stzicuy  forbidden,  the  galleys,  ^e  halter^  or  transportation 
being  reserved  for  those  who  made  the  attempt ;  and  bands  of 
soldiers  were  placed  on  the  frontier  to  carry  the  mandate  into 
execution.     The  trial  discriminated  and  brought  out  clearly 
what  waa  weak  or  vacillating,  and  firm  or  unyielding,  in  the 
affiicted  body  of  French  Protestantism.     About  one-third  of 
the  Huguenots,  it  is  supposed,  conformed  ultimately  to  the 
Catholic  doctrines  and  became  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  without   any  seeming  religious   distinction.     Bather 
more  than  a  third — though  many  of  them  had  yielded  to  the 
storm  of  the  dragonnades — ^remained  in  France  attached  to 
thdr  fiuth;   and  in  spite   of  disabilities  and  wrongs,  main* 
tamed  the  creed  of  their  fathers  unchanged,  and  tranamitted 
it  to  their  existing  posterity.     The  rest,  perhaps  eighty  thou- 
sand fionilies,  between  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  persons, 
preferred  their  religion  to  the  natal  soil^  and  abandoned  France 
when  freedom  of  conscience  was  denied  them  within  her  mis- 
governed  bordevs.  Of  these  several  were  arrested  and  subjected 
to  tile  terrible  punisfaments  denounced  against  them  by  the 
insensate  King ;  but  the  large  majority  escaped  by  deuces  in 
many  instances,  it  is  well  Imown,  with  the  aid  of  Catholic 
neighbours    and    friends,  who  secretly  detested    his    odious 
tyranny. 

The  fSftte  of  the  exiles  is  a  well-known  chapter  in  the  history 
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of  France  and  the  civilised  world.  Some  took  service  m 
foreign  armies,  and  in  a  series  of  bloody  contests,  from  the  day 
of  the  Boyne  to  that  of  Malplaquet,  struck  down  the  pride  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  avenged  themselves  on  their  royal 
persecutor.  But  the  mass  betook  themselves  to  the  pursuits 
they  had  followed  in  the  country  they  had  left,  and,  scattered 
in  colonies  in  the  British  Isles,  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  the 
American  settlements,  transferred  to  distant  and  alien  nations 
the  genius  and  grace  of  French  industry.  Their  factories  re- 
vived the  wasted  Palatinate,  and  repaired  the  ruin  effected  by 
Louvois ;  they  introduced  into  Prussia  and  Saxony  their  manu- 
factures of  cloth  and  silk;  the  looms  of  Spitalfields  and  of 
Dublin  owe  their  origin  to  their  industrious  skill ;  and,  wherever 
they  settled,  they  formed  a  population*  of  orderly  and  well- 
disposed  citizens.  The  exiles,  too,  produced  many  names  dis- 
tinguished for  their  public  services,  their  industrial  skill,  and 
then-  private  virtues,*  such  as  those  of  Schomberg,  Ruvigny, 
Bomilly,  Bouverie,  Bosanquet,  Hughessen,  Martineau,  Le- 
fevre,  Ouvry,  Pigou,  Labouchere,  and  Ligonier.  As  for  the 
loss  France  sustained  by  their  departure,  it  is  best  shown  in 
the  confidential  reports  made  to  Louis  after  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick.  These  documents,  written  by  enemies  of  the  Re- 
formers, admit  that  an  extraordinary  decline  in  wealth  and 
prosperity  had  taken  place  in  the  provinces  in  which  the 
Huguenots  had  been  numerous ;  and,  even  to  this  day,  some 
towns  and  districts  have  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
emigration.  We  quote  a  passage  from  this  series,  referring 
to  the  condition  of  Samnur  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century : — 

^  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Saumur  represent  humbly  to 
your  Majesty,  that  your  piety  has  allowed  them  to  destroy  the  aca- 
demy and  temple  of  the  Pretended  Reformers,  as  they  had  for  several 
years  entreated ;  but  that  the  French  and  foreign  noblemen's  sons 
who  were  educated  there  being  now  all  gone,  the  merchants  from 
Holland  and  other  countries  and  nearly  all  the  artisans  having 
disappeared,  this  town,  which  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  in 
the  kingdom,  has  become  deserted  and  without  trade,  and  is  decay- 
ing from  day  to  day.' 

*  The  Camden  Society  published  in  1862  an  interesting  volume 
of  'Lists  of  Foreign  Protestants  and  Aliens  resident  in  England/ 
1618 — 1688,  edited  by  W.  Durrant  Cooper,  Esq.,  which  contains 
the  names  of  a  vast  number  of  these  meritorious  exiles.  Many  of 
them  settled  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  contributed  to  the  manu- 
facturing prosperity  of  that  place,  for  England  owes  the  seeds  of  her 
greatness  as  a  manufacturing  country  to  the  religious  persecutions 
which  drove  the  artisans  of  France  and  Flanders  to  her  shores. 
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The  original  documents  in  this  scries  on  the  Revocation  of 
die  Edict  of  Nantes  are  less  numerous  than  we  might  have 
expected.  Those,  however,  that  relate  to  the  cruelties  inflicted 
on  the  unhappy  persons  arrested  in  different  attempts  to  escape 
are  very  stnJong  and  full  of  interest.  We  quote  from  a  con- 
temporary observer  a  specimen  of  that  '  life  in  the  galleys ' 
which  became  the  doom  of  too  many  men  of  blameless  conduct 
and  high  character : — 

'People  never  would  believoi  were  not  the  fact  certain,  what 
refinements  of  barbarity  were  practised  on  these  galley-slaves.  They 
were  led  to  the  port,  coupled  with  robbers  and  assassins,  with  chains 
on  their  necks,  their  hands,  and  their  feet^  made  a  show  of  to  terrify 
their  fellows  in  religion.  The  heaviest  chains  were  reserved  for 
them.  A  red  coat  and  cap  was  their  usual  dress,  with  a  coarse 
shirt  and  stockings  of  felt.  Their  labours  on  the  galleys  were  fright- 
fullj  severe.  The  slaves  were  bound  in  pairs  on  the  benches  of 
each  vessel,  and  could  not  move  beyond  the  length  of  their  chains, 
each  eating  and  drinking  in  his  own  place.  They  were  employed 
in  rowing  with  the  long  and  heavy  oars  by  which  the  galleys  were 
set  in  motion.  They  had  no  shelter  against  the  rain  and  heat  or 
the  cold,  often  so  severe  at  sea,  but  a  thin  awning  spread  over  their 
heads.  This  was  taken  off  when  the  vessel  was  under  weigh,  as  it 
interfered  with  her  speed.  Along  the  benches  ran  a  gallery,  on 
^hich  the  officers  walked  up  and  down  with  a  scourge  in  hand. 
The  unhappy  rowers  were  repeatedly  beaten  by  their  overseers. 
At  the  hour  of  Mass,  when  the  Host  was  elevated,  the  Huguenot 
galley-slave  was  compelled  to  doff  his  cap.  If  he  refused,  he  was 
stretched  on  his  back  naked,  and  was  beaten  severely  with  a  rope's- 
end.  His  body,  when  sufficiently  mangled  and  torn,  was  then 
washed  with  salt  and  vinegar.'^ 

The  following  is  an  account  of  one  of  the  scenes  of  trans- 
portation to  the  American  colonies : — 

*  You  have  not,  perhaps,  yet  heard  of  the  new  mode  of  persecu- 
tion. Our  friends  are  being  shipped  off  to  the  islands  in  America, 
to  be  there  exposed  and  sold  as  slaves.  I  went  on  board  one  of  the 
transport  ships.  I  saw  eighty  young  women  and  others  lying  down 
in  a  pitiable  state ;  I  was  horror-stricken,  and  could  not  utter  a 
^ord.  In  another  cabin  were  nearly  a  hundred  old  men  in  extreme 
misery;  the  tyrant's  cruelty  had  reduced  them  to  despair.  They 
^ere  of  all  classes  and  every  quality;  no  one  was  spared.  The 
^omen  told  me  that  when  they  set  sail  from  Marseilles  they  were 
two  hundred  and  fifiy^  men,  women,  and  children,  and  that  eighteen 
had  perished  in  a  fortnight.' 

The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  edicts,  extending  down  to  1724,  which,  by  a  cruel 
and  absurd   iGction,   declared   Protestantism   extinguished  in 
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France.      The  *  Newly  Conyerted/  as  the  Hiigae&ots  were 
called,  were  ^  presumed '  to  be  of  the  national  faith,  and  Bodal 
outlawry  and  civil  death  were  the  eentenoe  of  the  thouaands  of 
recusants  whose  acts  and  lives  belied  the  presumption.    The 
marriages  of  the  fieformers  were  invalidated;  they  were  de- 
clared incapable  of  succeeding  to  property ;  they  were  excluded 
from  employment  in  the  State ;  and  they  were  treated  as  a 
degraded   caste   unworthy   of  the   privileges  of  Frenchmen. 
Their  religious  assemblies,  too,  were  made  criminal,  and  even 
their  private  worship  proscribed ;  their  homes  were  invaded 
by  an  inquisitorial  police ;  and  any  of  their  pastors  who  ven- 
tured within  the  borders  of  orthodox  France  were  liable  to 
instant  execution  and  torture.     The  galleys  or  exile  were  the 
penalty  of  the  slightest  resistance  or  complaint;  and  even  the 
smallest  Huguenot   meeting  was  watched  with  angry  and 
jealous  suspicion:     Shut  out  thus  from  the  pale  of  the  State, 
and  imder  the  ban  of  persecuting  laws,  the  fLeformers  during 
the   eighteenth  century  became  Helots  among  their  fellow- 
subjects,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  those  who  suffer  injustice 
from  power,  were  feared  by  the  Government.     On  every  occa- 
sion when  France  was  at  war  they  were  alternately  repressed 
or  conciliated  by  promises  made  to  be  only  broken ;  and  when 
once   they    rose  up   in    arms,  they    were  crushed  with  a 
merciless  rigour  which  has  made  the  revolt  of  the  Cevennes  a 
proverb.     How  many  unfortunate  Huguenot  pastors  fell  the 
victims  to  their  zeal  for  the  faith,  how  many  among  their  flocks 
were  torn  from  their  homes,  and  sent  to  tiie  slave-ship  or  the 
penal  settlement,  historians,  usually  on  the  side  of  power,  have 
not  as  yet,  we  believe,  estimated;   but  this  collection  shows 
that  the  number  was  large.     Yet,  even  atrocities  of  this  kind 
were  less  intolerable  than  the  degradation  of  the  Keformers  v^ 
every  social  relation.     The  French  Huguenot,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  was  a  mark  of  general  scorn  and  dislike,  sneered 
at  as  an  unsocial  and  morose  stranger,  denounced  as  a  heretic 
and  a  rebel,  despised  as  one  of  questionable  position,  and 
considered  unfit  for  the  rights  of  Frenchmen  from  which  he 
had  been  iniquitously  excluded.     Those  who  know  what,  in  a 
similar  state  of  things,  was  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  of 
Ireland,  during  the  generation  before  the  Union,  will  under- 
stand the  social  debasement  of  the  French  Huguenot  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  following  passage  may  be  quoted  from  a  petition  to 
Marshal  Saxe,  who,  like  Duquesne,  was  exempted  by  name 
from  the  disabilities  that  applied  to  Protestants — ^the  conqueror 
of  Fontenoy  was  felt  to  be   a  necessity  to  the   House  of 
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Bonrbon — ^m  proof  of  the  state  of  the  Reformers  in  Fhmce 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  centurj : — 

'  Sixtj  jears  have  been  the  witnesses  of  our  miseries.  Our 
temples  and  our  ministers  proscribed^  their  fiocks  wandering  and 
often  fugitive,  dragoons  set  upon  us  as  missionaries;  ecclesiastics 
often  more  cruel  than  these,  who  allow  us  neither  to  live  nor  to  die 
withoat  having  been  constrained  to  acts  which  shock  our  conscience ; 
the  jails  and  galleys  overflowing  with  our  martyrs ;  our  marriages 
dishonoured  by  hypocrisy  or  sacrilege;  our  Bibles  burnt  by  the 
hangman's  hands ;  our  properties  confiscated  and  reduced  by  fines ; 
such.  Sir,  are  the  principal  features  of  our  condition.  Even  if  our 
sufferings  have  diminished  of  late,  we  owe  it  merely  to  accidental 
circamstances.  But  persecution  only  slumbers;  it  is  not  dead.. 
Oor  confessors  remain  in  prisons  and  chains.  Some  are  in  the 
galleys,  at  the  port  of  Brescou,  and  others  have  been  immured  in 
the  tower  of  Cutance  for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years.  Our  map- 
riages  are  declared  invalid  and  illegal,  unless  celebrated  aeeordiog 
to  the  Bomish  form,  and  in  marrying  we  are  compelled  to  make  our 
recantation.  Our  religious  assemblies  are  treated  as  seditious,  even 
when  our  loyalty  cannot  be  questioned ;  in  a  word,  the  old  and  new 
laws  remain  in  force^  and  oor  enemies  only  await  an  opportunity  to 
cause  them  to  be  put  in  ezecutioiL' 

Another  document  of  the  same  period  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
cmeltieB  practised  in  1720  on  a  pafty  of  the  Hefbrmers  accused 
ontruly  dT  attending  a  religious  meeting : — 

*  Oar  prisoners  yesterday  set  off  from  Montpellier.  A  company  of 
cavalry,  sabre  in  hand,  and  one  of  infantry  with  fixed  bayonets,  with 
six  ardiers,  formed  the  advanced  guard.  I  will  call  the  party  neither 
good  nor  bad,  for  some  were  one  and  some  the  other ;  but  each  had  a 
collar  of  iron  on  his  neck,  about  the  length  of  four  fingers,  to  which 
a  heavy  chain  was  attached,  and  trailed  down  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  ground.  So,  four  hj  four,  or  in  parties  of  six,  they  were 
tied  to  each  other  by  the  neck,  and  were  obliged  to  keep  up  the  chain 
in  their  hands,  its  weight  being  really  enormous.  The  prisoners 
were  brought  into  the  citadel  in  this  plight,  the  garrison  turning  out, 
vid  mocking  at  them.  The  rain  on  that  day  was  very  heavy,  but 
it  did  not  prevent  them,  when  they  approached  Nlmes,  from  baring 
their  heads  and  breaking  into  a  psalm.  They  had  been  mixed  up 
with  robbers  and  thieves ;  and  indeed  three  of  their  women  had  been 
chained ;  two  prostitutes,  who  had  been  taken  up  somewhere,  being 
yoked  on  in  the  same  way.  As  these  good  folk  had  been  very  iU 
treated  at  Montpellier,  where  they  had  lain  in  jail  upon  wet  straw  all 
together,  they  were  now  in  a  state  not  fit  to  be  seen,  all  swelled  and 
hardly  able  to  stir.' 

And  the  reyolting  punishments  inflicted  on  the  Huguenot 
g^ey-elayes  continued  in  the  eighteenth  century : — 

'  Ton  have  perhaps  heard  how,  for  some  time  past,  they  have  been 
more  than  ever  determined  to  compel  us  to  take  off  our  caps  during 
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the  Romish  service.  Some  of  us  have  been  tied  together  and  fsst- 
ened  to  a  bench,  to  force  us  to  remain  bareheaded  at  Mass ;  we  luire 
been  dragged  to  the  stem  where  their  altars  are  set  up ;  in  the  har- 
bour we  have  been  flogged  and  condemned  to  the  hardest  work.  But 
nothing  was  so  bad  as  what  took  place  in  October.  The  missionaries 
obtained,  or  extorted,  an  order  ^at  we  should  be  bastinadoed  until 
we  took  off  our  caps  at  their  prayers.' 

In  spite,  however,  of  persecution,  of  barbarous  edicts,  and 
social  ostracism,  the  numbers  of  the  Reformers  increased,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  were  not  far 
from  a  million  persons.  That  law  which  enlists  the  feelings  of 
man  on  the  side  of  a  faith  for  which  he  suffers,  retained  the 
*  Reformers  in  the  old  ways ;  and  French  Protestantism,  after  a 
hundred  years  of  fruitless  efforts  to  root  it  out,  remained  deeply 
implanted  in  the  kingdom.  The  '  Church  under  the  Cross,' 
as  it  was  called,  throve  under  oppression  and  discouragement; 
while  that  of  Fleury,  of  Tencin,  of  Dubois,  though  lapped  in 
splendour,  and  sustained  by  power,  was  sinking  into  contempt 
and  ruin.  The  ministers,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  watched 
over  *  the  congregations  of  the  desert,'  to  use  their  simple  and 
pathetic  language;  and  the  Huguenot  assemblies  met  and 
prayed,  in  secret  and  fear,  but  vnth  not  less  fervour  than 
when  their  ancestors  blessed  the  name  of  the  Great  Henry  in 
their  favoured  temples.  A  report  of  1745  gives  us  this  sketch 
of  one  of  their  gatherings,  which,  like  those  of  the  Scotch 
Covenanters,  kept  up  the  union  and  spirit  of  the  sect : — 

'  On  this  day  the  Calvinists,  or  Pretended  Reformers,  held  a  public 
religious  assemUy,  the  first  that  had  been  seen  in  this  country  since 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  There  were  about  six  or 
eight  thousand  people  of  every  age,  sex,  and  quality.  The  place  of 
meeting  was  in  a  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Dordogne,  in  the  parish 
of  Roquette,  and  diocese  of  Perigueux,  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
town  of  Sainte  Foy.  Many  went  to  attend  this  assembly  at  day- 
break, but  it  was  not  collected  until  about  eight,  and  it  lasted  until 
two  in  the  afternoon.  Rivoise  Yot,  a  merchant  draper,  having  a 
loud  voice,  began  with  a  lecture  which  lasted  nearly  two  hours ;  then 
came  a  minister  or  preacher  named  Jean  de  Loire.  He  preached, 
said  prayers,  and  sang  psalms.  He  baptized  two  children,  published 
the  banns  of  marriage  of  eleven  couples,  and  fixed  a  day  for  another 
assembly.  Contributions  were  given,  books  were  sold  and  distri- 
buted ;  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  eating  and  drinking.' 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  French  Protestants 
lived  contented  under  this  direful  tyranny.  They  would  have 
been  unworthy  of  their  race,  and  of  manhood,  had  they  not 
keenly  felt  its  injustice.     But  they  remained  quiescent  during 
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the  centurj,  nor  was  this  simply  the  result  of  weakness ;  there 
is  strong  evidence  that  the  old  spirit  of  Huguenot  loyalty  was 
never  extinguished.  This  description  by  a  young  Catholic 
oiScer  of  a  Calvinist  assembly  in  1757^  which  he  happened  to 
witness  to  his  great  annoyance,  is  a  proof  of  the  attachment 
still  felt  by  the  Reformers  for  the  descendants  of  Henry : — 

^  After  the  sermon  was  over,  some  verses  of  the  Miserere  Mei  were 
chanted  which  related  to  the  subject  of  the  discourse ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  form  of  prayer  in  which  they  prayed  for  all  conditions 
of  men,  from  the  King  on  his  throne  to  the  meanest  peasant.  But 
conceive  my  surprise  when  the  minister  prayed  by  name  for  the 
King,  the  Qaeen,  the  Dauphin,  and  the  Dauphiness,  and  thanked 
God  for  Her  Boyal  Highness's  delivery.  I  could  not  credit  my  ears, 
nevertheless  it  was  true.  Judge,  Sir,  how  amazed  I  was.  You 
know  in  what  colours  our  Huguenots  are  painted  and  in  what  way 
thej  speak  of  their  assemblies.  I,  like  many  others,  had  been  pre- 
jadiced  against  them,  but  I  see  I  have  been  deceived,  and  that  their 
enemies  don't  tell  the  truth.' 

The  proscription  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  France  certainly 
did  not  contribute  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  Catholicism  or  even 
of  Christianity  upon  the  minds  of  the  educated  classes.  On 
tlie  contrary^  infidelity  spread  and  the  authority  of  the  Church 
declined,  precisely  during  that  period  when  the  pious  convic- 
tions of  the  Huguenot  faith  were  crushed  and  extirpated  as  anti- 
Christian  and  heretical.  The  National  Churchy  relieved  from  the 
task  of  a  moral  conflict  with  the  Keformers,  by  degrees  lost  the 
true  elements  of  her  strength,  and  declined  into  lethargy  and 
corruption.  A  Bossuet  appeared  to  answer  a  Claude ;  but  the 
mitred  sycophants  of  Louis  XV.,  who  enforced  orthodoxy  by 
tlie  galleys  and  the  halter,  were,  usually,  either  profligate  or 
ignorant.  The  place  of  a  Church  that  had  fallen  into  con- 
tempt was  usurped  by  a  succession  of  sceptics,  who,  destroying 
aU  faith  in  existing  usages,  proved  the  heralds  of  an  anarchy 
of  irreligion.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  religion  became  identified 
in  the  ^noughts  of  men  with  the  cruelties  perpetrated  in  its 
name,  and  reason  and  conscience  protested  against  a  system 
jJlied  with  tyranny  and  injustice.  *  Your  persecution,'  said 
Bayle  in  1686,  'will  recoil  on  yourselves  and  lead  to  De- 
ism;' and  the  prediction  was  fully  verified  by  experience. 
The  ideas  which  found  their  highest  expression  in  the  writings 
of  Voltaire  and  Jean-Jacques  were  antichristian  in  part  md 
destructive ;  but  this  was  because  the  essence  of  Christianity 
wag  confounded  with  accidents  that  seemed  antichristian ;  and 
their  strength  lay,  as  has  been  remarked,  in  the  liberality,  the 
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loftiness  of  thought,  and  the  justice  that  was  mixed  up  with 
then*  errors.  So  true  it  is  that  in  human  affairs  wrong  often 
works  out  its  own  penally,  and  that  the  triimiph  of  persecution 
may  beocmie  ultimately  its  avenging  Nemesis*  Throughout 
the  profligate  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  when  the  defn-ayity  of  his 
Court  and  the  r^ixed  state  of  public  opinion  were  tending  to 
the  catastrophe  which  overtook  his  unfortunate  successor,  no 
amelioration  took  place  in  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  King's 
Protestant  subjects.  It  is  a  thing  almost  incredible,  and  which 
we  were  not  aware  of  until  we  found  the  evidence  of  it  in  these 
ToIumeSy  that  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  the 
year  1762,  a  Protestant  minister  named  M.  de  La  Bochette 
was  hanged  by  sentence  of  the  fanatical  Parliament  of  Toulouse 
— ^ihe  same  which  had  recently  pei^etrated  the  judicial  murder 
of  the  Galas  family — ^for  no  other  onence  than  that  ofprcaching 
the  Grospel  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  that  three  Protestant 

fentlemen  were  beheaded  at  the  same  time  for  the  crime  of 
aving  attempted  to  rescue  their  minister.  The  narrative  of 
this  martyrdom  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  pages  we  remember 
to  have  read,  and  the  spectacle  seems  to  have  produced  an 
effect  even  on  the  population  of  Toulouse,  which  had  assembled 
to  witness  it  :— 

*  The  prisoners  were  led  to  the  square  of  St  George,  being  the 
place  chosen  for  extraordinary  executions ;  bat  the  square  of  La 
Monnoye  was  thought  more  fitting,  inasmuch  as  the  space  was  not  so 
great,  and  fewer  persons  could  have  a  view  of  the  martyr.  All  the 
avenues  were  lined  by  detachments  of  soldiers ;  for  a  rescue  was,  it 
is  said,  feared ;  and  if  so  it  must  have  been  the  Catholics  who  devised 
such  a  scheme, — they  were  grieved  at  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood 
— ^for  the  few  Protestants  who  dwelt  in  the  town  had  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  houses,  in  a  state  of  terror,  and  mourning  in  private.  The 
windows  of  the  houses  that  looked  into  the  square  were  let  at  a  verj 
high  rate ;  wherever  the  victims  made  their  appearance  they  were 
received  with  lamentation  and  tears;  yon  would  have  said  that 
Toulouse  had  become  Protestant.  The  people  asked  what  was  the 
faith  of  these  men;  and  when  they  were  heard  speaking  of  Christ 
and  His  Passion,  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  surprise  and  affliction. 
The  clergyman  of  Taur  could  not  stand  the  sight ;  he  fainted  away, 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  one  of  his  curates.  What  was  most 
touching  was  the  perfect  cahnness  of  La  Eochette ;  his  face  full  of 
sweetness,  of  beauty,  and  of  intelligence,  his  youth,  his  steadfast  and 
sober  words,  all  this  excited  profound  interest  Besides,  there  was 
the  additional  reflection  that  he  was  dying  because  he  would  not  tell 
an  untruth,  that  his  being  a  minister  was  his  only  crime,  that  there 
was  no  evidence  nor  even  charge  against  him,  that  he  had  only  to 
mij  a  word  to  save  his  life,  and  yet  he  preferred  a  cruel  death  to 
abjuration.' 
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The  edicts  against  the  Protestants  of  France  continued  in 
force  till  1787>  and  were  not  nnfreqnently  pnt  into  execution. 
In  a  letter,  written  in  1774,  Lafayette  complains  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  his  countrymen  were  by  law  aliens,  and  de- 
priyed  of  the  commonest  rights  of  Erenchmeii.  Men  still 
living  remember  the  time  when  the  Huguenot  pastor  who 
Tentmred  to  raise  his  voice  in  prayer  for  his  scattered  flock  was 
liable  to  immediate  death,  and  when  the  Huguenot  husband 
and  wife  were  denounced  as  living  in  concubinage  and  rearing 
up  a  family  of  bastards.  Theparentsof  suchmenof  ourownday 
as  M.  Gnizot,  Admiral  Baudm,  and  M.  Delessert,  were  excluded 
bj  law  firom  the  rites  of  marriage,  from  the  privile^s  of  citizen- 
ship^ and  even  firom  the  last  indulgence  of  a  tomb  m  consecrated 
groand«  Even  aft^  the  accession  of  Louis  X YI.  the  valleys 
contained  some  Huguenot  slaves ;  and  not  many  years  oefore 
that  event,  the  judiml  murders  of  Galas  and  La  Bochette  show 
that  fanaticism  had  stiU  the  power  of  glutting  its  vengeance 
on  French  Protestantism.  By  degrees,  iMwever,  a  more  kindly 
feeling  grew  up  towards  the  persecuted  sect;  the  religious 
indifferaoLce  of  the  age  was  a  security  against  the  oppression  of 
the  past ;  and  the  awakening  intellect  of  the  France  of  Yoltaire 
confessed  and  regretted  the  great  crime  ccnnmitted  in  the  pre- 
ceding century. 

The  first  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  Protestants  of 
France  was  not  made  until  1787,  one  of  the  last  free  acts  of 
Louis  XVI.  And  it  was  not  until  the  monarchy  was  perish- 
ing in  the  revolutionary  storm,  that  the  National  Assembly 
iraressed  the  injustice  of  which  his  ancestor  had  been  the 
author,  ajud  not  only  swept  away  the  disabilities  to  which  the 
sect  had  remained  subject,  and  raised  it  to  equality  with  the 
GathoKcs,  but  offered  the  privilege  of  Fren<^  citizenship  to 
the  descendants  of  the  exiles  of  16^5.  Since  that  time,  under 
the  various  governments  which  have  claimed  the  allegiance  of 
the  French  people,  the  congregations  of  the  Reformers  have 
proved  themselves  loyal  and  faithful  men ;  and  their  churches, 
protected  again  by  the  State,  have  for  the  most  part  retained 
DQcfaanged  the  austere  simplicity  of  the  ritual  and  the  doctrines 
of  Calvio.  At  this  moment  the  Protestants  in  France  are  stated 
by  themselves  to  amount  to  1,561,000  souls,  and  in  their  pursuits 
and  mode  of  Kfe  resemble  strongly  their  Huguenot  ancestors. 
They  have  given  the  State  some  eminent  servants,  of  whom 
Guiasot  is  the  most  illustrious ;  they  can  show  names  of  eminence 
^  the  camp,  in  art,  in  letters,  and  the  learned  professions;  but 
they  abound  principally  in  the  middle  classes,  distinguished  by 
their  industry  and  perseverance,  and  thdr  strict,  yet  sincere  and 
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fervent^  piety.  France,  indeed,  has  never  become  Protestant; 
from  the  days  of  the  Guises  to  those  of  Napoleon,  Catholicism 
has  been  the  national  faith;  yet  Protestantism  has  had  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  the  tendencies  of  French- 
men; and  even  now  the  Protestant  supporters  of  liberty,  of  free 
thought,  and  constitutional  government,  comparatively  few  in 
number  as  they  are,  counteract  to  a  certain  extent  the  evils  of 
a  despotic  government  and  an  ultramontane  clergy.  That 
France  remains  in  the  van  of  civilisation,  that,  in  me  race  of 
the  last  three  centuries,  she  has  not  fallen  behind  like  Austria 
and  Spain,  may  in  part  be  due  to  the  share  which  Pro- 
testantism has  had  in  her  destinies.  In  our  own  day,  the 
Protestants  of  France  have  acquired,  perhaps,  rather  too  much 
of  that  sectarian  character,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  posi- 
tion of  a  small  minority  of  persons,  differing  in  opinion  on  es- 
sential points  from  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  But  at 
the  head  of  every  good  and  enlightened  enterprise,  for  the  relief 
of  distress,  for  the  spread  of  knowledge,  for  the  defence  of 
freedom,  Protestant  names  will  be  found :  and  amongst  these 
laudable  undertakings  the  attempt  of  this  Society  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  the  sufferings  and  services  of  their  Huguenot 
forefathers,  deserves  certainly  to  be  honourably  remembered. 


Abt.  IV. — An  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philo- 
sophy ^  and  of  the  principal  Philosophical  Questions  discussed 
in  his  Writings.   By  John  Stuart  Mill.    London:  1865. 

Ty/TR.  John  Stuart  Mill's  *  Examination  of  Sir  William 
*  Hamilton's  Philosophy '  has  anew  turned  public  atten- 
tion towards  metaphysical  studies,  and  given  a  powerful  im- 
pulse to  metaphysical  thought.  The  questions  which  have  for 
some  time  past  a^tated  most  deeply  the  speculative  mind  of 
the  country  are  there  clearly  stated  and  ably  discussed ;  and 
there  is  no  volume  which  the  student  could  more  advan- 
tageously consult  to  learn  the  latest  and  the  highest  develop- 
ments 01  speculative  philosophy.  The  opinions  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  Professor  Mansel  are  given  with  such  fairness 
and  fullness  that  we  may  easily  learn  and  accurately  under- 
stand the  doctrines  of  the  school  to  which  they  belong,  and  of 
which  they  are  in  recent  times  the  most  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  Mr.  Mill,  who  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  in  the  opposing  school,  gives  its  teaching  in  its  finest 
and  most  defensible  forms. 

The  radical  difference  between  the  two  schools  affects  the 
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natare  of  all  human  knowledge.  Do  we  know  anything  be- 
yond tlie  mind  and  its  modifications  ?  That  question  has  been 
discussed  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  we  seem  to 
be  as  far  from  its  solution  as  ever.  The  opposing  champions 
have  only  unhorsed  one  another.  Fifty  years  ago  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown  elaborated  the  idealistic  theory  with  a  subtlety  and 
analytic  skill  which  have  never  been  surpassed ;  but  Sir  William 
Hamilton  attacked  his  system  with  a  logic  so  resistless,  and 
eren  so  ruthless,  that  the  system  crumbled  to  dust  beneath  his 
blows.  And  on  its  ruins  he  reared  his  own  realistic  theory  so 
solidly,  that  it  looked  as  if  it  could  safely  defy  all  assault.  But 
Mr.  Mill  has  now  arisen,  as  if  to  be  the  avenger  of  Brown ;  and 
if  he  has  not  demolished  the  system  of  Hamilton,  he  has  cer- 
tainly made  most  desperate  breaches  in  its  waUs.  All  this  is 
very  discouraging.  It  appears  as  if  the  truth  were  never  to 
be  found — at  least  in  the  directions  in  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  sought  If  it  were  to  be  found  at  all  in  these  tracks  of 
thought,  the  men  we  have  quoted  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
found  it.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  only  chance  of 
success  in  this  search  for  truth  is  to  abandon  the  beaten  road 
and  to  strike  into  new  paths. 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  two  prevalent  theories  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  mind's  knowledge ;  for  not  till  we  have^come 
to  a  conclusion  regarding  them  can  we  decide  whether  our 
knowledge  be  relative  or  aosolute,  or  give  a  judgment  in  regard 
to  the  Unconditioned,  or  solve  satisfactorily  any  of  the  other 
problems  discussed  in  the  '  Examination.'  This  inquiry  is  the 
primary  one,  and  when  it  is  settled  every  other  will  •be  easy. 
All  philosophers  are  agreed  that  Consciousness  is  the  fountain 
of  knowledge,  and  Mr.  Mill  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  combine 
in  defining  consciousness  as  ^  the  recognition  by  the  mind  or 
^  ego  of  its  acts  and  affections.'*  But  under  this  apparent 
agreement  there  is  a  wide  difierence  between  them.  Mr.  Mill 
and  the  idealists  hold  that  we  are  conscious  of  nothing  but  the 
mind's  own  modifications,  simply,  purely,  and  apart  from  every 
thing  else.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  on  the  other  hand,  holds 
that  in  perception  consciousness  gives  as  a  conjunct  fact  the 
existence  of  me  or  self  as  perceiving,  and  the  existence  of  some- 
thing different  from  me  as  perceived.  We  are  conscious  not 
only  of  the  mental  affection,  but  of  its  external  object  or 
cause. 

*  We  are  immediately  conscious  in  perception,'  says  he,  *  of  an  ego 
^d  a  non-ego,  known  together  and  known  in  contrast  to  each  other. 

*  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  193 ;  Exam.  p.  108. 
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This  IB  the  fact  of  the  diuditj  of  consciousness.  It  is  clear  and  mani- 
fest. When  I  concentrate  mj  attention  on  the  simplest  act  of  per- 
ception,  I  return  from  mj  observation  with  the  most  irresistible  con- 
victaon  of  two  facts,  or  rather  two  branches  of  the  same  fact,  that  I 
am  and  that  something  different  from  me  exists.  In  this  act  I  am 
conscions  of  myself  as  the  perceiving  subject,  and  of  an  external 
reality  as  the  object  perceived ;  and  I  am  conscions  of  both  exist- 
ences in  the  same  indivisible  moment  of  intuition.' 

The  language  of  all  psychologists  till  very  recently  involved 
a  belief  that  thought  and  consciousness  were  not  identical»  but 
that  the  one  was  the  object  of  the  other's  apfnrehension.  Since 
the  days  of  Dr.  Brown,  however,  more  correct  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  have  begun  to  gain  currency,  though  the 
old  phraseology  is  still  conunonly  used,  and  in  many  cases  the 
old  belLef  creeps  stealthily  in  and  influences  our  arguments 
unawares.  Whenever  we  speak  of  the  mind  being  conacioas 
of  its  own  sensations — of  its  own  ideas — of  its  own  impressbns 
— of  its  own  modifications  (and  all  psychologists  ancient  and 
modem  use  such  language),  we  make  consciousness  liie  dis- 
cemer  of  what  passes  within  the  mind«  The  mental  mood  and 
the  consciousness  of  it  are  spoken  of  aa  different  things.  But 
though  such  language  is  still  used,  the  opinion  in  which  it 
originated  is  now  wandoned ;  and  the  true  nature  of  con* 
sciouikness  is  very  accurately  described  by  Brown^  ilie  elder 
Mill,  and  Hamilton* 

^  Sensation,'  says  Dr.  Brown,*  '  is  not  the  object  of  conscioassess 
different  from  itself,  but  a  particular  sensation  is  the  consciousness 
of  the  moment ;  as  a  particular  hope,  or  fear,  or  grie^  or  resent- 
ment, or  simple  remembrance^  may  be  the  actual  conscionsaess  of 
the  next  moment.' 

*  Having  a  sensation  and  having  a  feeling,'  says  Mr.  James  HiII,t 
^are  not  two  things.  The  thing  is  one,  the  names  only  are 
two.  I  am  pricked  by  a  pin.  The  sensation  is  one,  but  I  may 
can  it  a  sensation,  or  a  feeling,  or  a  pun,  as  I  please.  Now, 
when  having  the  sensation,  I  say,  I  feel  the  sensation,  I  only  use  a 
tautological  expression  ;  the  sensation  is  not  one  thing,  the  feeling 
another;  the  sensation  is  the  feeling.  When  instead  of  the  word 
feel,  I  use  the  word  conscious,  I  do  exactly  the  same  thing.  I 
merely  use  a  tautological  expression.  To  say  I  feel  a  sensation  is 
merely  to  say  I  feel  a  feeling,  which  is  an  impropriety  of  speech. 
And  to  say  that  I  am  conscious  of  a  feeling  is  merely  to  say  that  I 
feel  it.  To  have  a  feeling  is  to  be  conscious,  and  to  be  conscioas 
is  to  have  a  feeling.' 

'Consciousness,'  says  Hamilton,  'is  the  fundamental  form,  the 

*  Lecture  XI. 

t  Quoted  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  pp.  115-16. 
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generic  condition  of  all  thinking.  Consdonaness  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  SQght  different  from  the  mental  modes  ormoyements 
tiiemielves.  It  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  an  illinninated  place  within 
which  objects  comiDg  are  presented  to,  and  passing  beyond  are  with- 
drawn £rom  observation;  nor  is  it  to  be  considered  even  as  an 
observer — ^the  mental  modes  as  phenomena  observed.  Consciousness 
is  jast  the  movements  themselves  rising  above  a  certain  degree  of 
intensi^/ 

These  quotations  carry  HE  yery  far  towards  a  right  under- 
standing  of  our  mental  nature.  The  word  Consciouflness  may 
aknoat  do  regarded  as  a  superfluity  in  our  language*  It  is 
impioper  to  say  '  I  am  conscious  that  I  know ;  I  am  conscious 
'  that  I  feel/  for  that  is  simply  to  say^  ^  I  know  that  I  know^ 
'orl  feel  that  Ifeel;'  the  aimj^e  formula 'I  know;'  'Ifeel/ex- 
preases  the  whole  fact.  But  here  the  question  urges  itself 
nponus — What  do  we  know  ?  What  do  we  feel  ?  Sir  William 
Hamilton  says  that  in  perception  the  mind  is  conscious  both  of 
itself  as  percdlving^  and  of  the  thing  perceived.  Mr.  Mill  says 
that  in  sensation  the  mind  is  conscious  simply  of  its  own  affeo- 
ti(»is.  Now  these  sentiments  both  sanction  the  undoubted 
Iroth  that  all  knowledge  involves  two  factors — the  subject 
knowing  and  the  object  known.  We  cannot  know  without 
knowing  something.  We  cannot  feel  without  feeling  scHue- 
thin^  But  when  Mill  and  Hamilton  combine  in  saymg  that 
the  mind  ia  conscious  of  the  mind — ^that  the  ego  knows  the  ego 
—that  in  sentiency  we  are  cognisant  of  our  sensations — they 
flatly  contradict  their  own  previous  teaching  in  r^ard  to  the 
nature  of  conacionsness. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  we  must  interpret  the  language  of 
both  by  ^eir  clearly  expressed  teaching  in  regard  to  conscious- 
ness; that  they  merely  used  the  phraseology  which  has  ob* 
tain^  so  strong  a  hold  upon  philosophical  literature,  but  that 
nei^r  of  them  means  to  affirm  that  die  mind  is  conscious  of  its 
own  operations.  If  it  be  so,  then  we  ask.  Of  what»  then,  is 
the  mind  conscious?  When  we  know,  what  do  we  know? 
When  we  feel,  what  do  we  feel  ?  To  know  nothing,  is  to  have 
no  knowledge :  to  feel  nothing,  is  to  have  no  feeling.  We  can 
find  no  answer  to  these  questions  in  the  writings  of  either 
ftfown  or  MilL  They  imwaveringly  maintain  that  we  have 
anyhow  no  consciousness  of  the  external  world ;  if  then  we  are 
ccRDscioiiB  neither  of  the  ego  nor  of  the  non-ego,  neither  of  the 
nAind  peiedcving  nor  of  the  object  perceived,  we  cannot  be 
ccHiscious  at  all,  for  these  exhaust  all  the  possibilities  of  con- 
sdonsness,  unless  indeed  it  be  possible  to  be  conscious  without 
temg  conscious  of  anything. 
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Let  us  state  this  argument  anew.  We  cannot  be  conscious 
without  being  conscious  of  something.  But  the  objects  of  con- 
sciousness must  belong  either  to  the  mental  or  the  material 
world.  The  idealistic  school  declare  with  one  voice  that  we 
are  not  conscious  of  the  material  world,  and  in  their  explana- 
tion of  consciousness  they  demonstrate  that  we  are  not  con- 
scious of  the  mental  world  ;  but  that  we  are  simply  conscient. 
Conscient  of  what  ?  Of  nothing  ?  The  realistic  school  main- 
tain that  we  are  conscious  both  of  the  mental  and  material 
worlds ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  show  equally  well  as  their 
adversaries  that  consciousness  does  not  take  cognisance  of  the 
mind's  operations,  and  thus  they  annihilate  with  their  right  hand 
one  of  the  hemispheres  of  knowledge  which  they  had  with  their 
left  hand  put  in  subjection  to  the  mind.  They  may  comfort 
themselves,  however,  with  the  thought  that  the  old  hemisphere 
of  outness  remains  to  them,  whereas  their  opponents  are  left  in 
a  wide  vacuity— knowing,  yet  knowing  nothing. 

The  truth  is,  out  of  the  theory  of  consciousness  above  ex- 
plained there  has  emerged  an  entirely  new  idealism — an  ideal- 
ism which  does  not  bdieve  in  ideas ;  and  the  modem  idealist 
has  now  forced  upon  him  one  of  two  alternatives.  He  must 
either  admit  that  we  can  be  conscious  without  being  conscious 
of  anything ;  or  that  we  are  conscious  of  our  own  mental  acts 
and  affections,  notwithstanding  his  own  repeated  protesta- 
tions to  the  contrary.  It  is  certain  there  are  passages  in  the 
writings  of  all  the  modem  idealists  which  favour  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  often  do  take  refuge  in  the  old  and  abandoned 
belief  that  the  mind  can  be  conscious  of  its  own  affectionB. 
Mr.  Mill  frequently  speaks  of  us  being  conscious  of  our  sensa^ 
tions ;  and  he  tells  us  that  Brown  held  that  the  object  in  per- 
ception was  '  a  state  of  mind  identical  with  the  act  by  which 
*  we  are  said  to  perceive  it'  (Examination,  p.  161).  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  who  was  himself  somewhat  infected  with  ideal- 
ism, as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  is  stiU  more  contradictory  of 
himself  on  this  point.  He  expressly  declares,  that  conscious- 
ness involves  three  things.  1.  A  recognising  or  knowing  sub- 
ject 2.  A  recognised  or  known  modification ;  and  3.  A  re- 
cognition or  knowledge  by  the  subject  of  the  modification.* 

Is  the  doctrine,  l£en,  that  we  are  conscious  of  our  own 
mental  moods  defensible  ? — is  it  conceivable  ?  We  are  afraid 
it  is  not;  and  if  we  have  not  greatly  misunderstood  the 
writings  of  the  very  philosophers  wnom  we  have  here  quoted, 
it  has  long  ago  been  abandoned,  as  open  to  assault  at  every 


*  LectareXL 
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point  A  mental  modification  is  simply  the  mind  modified ; 
and  therefore  when  it  is  affirmed  that  the  mind  is  conscious  of 
its  own  modifications,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  mind  is  conscious 
of  the  mind ;  and  moreover,  that  the  very  act  of  perceiving  is 
identical  with  the  act  of  being  perceived.  Subject  and  object 
are  thus  confounded.  In  the  one  indivisible  state  of  knowledge, 
the  ego  both  knows  and  is  known,  and  the  knowing  is  the  being 
known  —  two  things  generally  regarded  as  totally  distinct. 
Does  not  this  doctrine  in  reality  amount  to  a  dividing  of  the 
mind  from  itself — to  a  doubling  of  our  various  mental  states, 
bj  making  them  not  to  constitute  our  consciousness  alone,  but 
to  be  also  the  objects  of  it?  To  make  such  a  theory  even  con- 
ceivable, we  must,  in  the  language  of  Hamilton,  'have  a 
'  second  consciousness  through  which  we  might  be  conscious 
^  of  the  mode  in  which  the  first  consciousness  was  possible.'  * 
Bat  Mr.  Mill  has  distinctly  repudiated  this  hypothesis  for  both 
Hamilton  and  himself: — 

'From  the  definition  of  consciousness,'  says  he, '  as  ''the  recogni- 
tion by  the  mind  or  ego  of  it  own  acts  or  affections/'  Sir  William 
Hamilton  might  be  supposed  to  think  (as  has  actually  been  thought 
by  many  philosophers)  that  consciousness  is  not  the  fact  itself  of 
knowing  or  feeling,  but  a  subsequent  operation  by  which  we  be- 
come aware  of  that  fact  This,  however,  is  not  his  opinion.  By  the 
mind's  recognitions  of  its  acts  or  affections  he  does  not  mean  any- 
thing different  from  the  acts  and  affections.'    {Exam,  p.  114.) 

But  no  one  has  better  shown  the  contradictions  involved  in 
this  opinion  than  Dr.  Brown :— • 

*  To  suppose  the  mind,'  says  he,  *  to  exist  in  two  different'states 
in  the  same  moment  is  a  manifest  absurdity.  .  •  .  There  are  not 
sensations,  thoughts,  passions,  and  also  consciousness.  •  .  .  The 
fallacy  of  conceiving  consciousness  to  be  something  different  from  the 
feeling  which  is  said  to  be  its  object,  has  arisen  in  a  great  measure 
from  using  the  personal  pronoun  I,  which  the  conviction  of  our 
identity  has  led  us  to  employ  as  significant  of  our  permanent  self. 
•  .  .  But  when  we  say,  I  am  conscious  of  a  particular  feeling,  in  the 
Qfiual  paraphrastic  phraseology  of  our  language,  which  has  no  mode 
of  expressing  in  a  single  word  the  mere  existence  of  a  feeling,  we 
are  apt,  from  a  prejudice  of  grammar,  to  separate  the  sentient  I  and 
the  feeling  as  different — not  different,  as  they  really  are  in  this  re- 
spect, that  the  feeling  is  one  momentary  and  changeable  state  of  the 
permanent  substance  I,  that  is  capable  also  of  existing,  at  other 
moments  in  other  states,  but  so  radically  different  as  to  justify  our 
classing  the  feeling  in  the  relation  of  an  object  to  that  sentient  prin- 
ciple which  we  call  I,  and  an  object  to  it,  not  in  retrospect  only,  as 
when  the  feeling  is  remembered,  or  when  it  is  viewed  in  relation  to 

*  Lecture  XI. 
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otiier  remembered  feeliagB*  but  in  the  very  momeDt  of  tke  prinaiy 
sensation  itself;  as  if  thore  oonld  tnilj  be  two  distinct  states  of  tibe 
same  mind  at  Uie  same  moment^  one  of  which  states  is  to  be  tenned 
sensation,  and  the  other  different  state  of  the  same  mind  to  be  termed 
consoioiisness.'    (Lecture  XI.) 

It  is  allowed  then,  on  all  hands,  that  sensation  is  not  the 
object  of  consciousnesB,  as  sensation  and  consciousness  are 
identical;  and  this  is  just  another  way  of  expressing  the 
almost  self-evident  truth  that  the  mind  does  not  take  cogni- 
sance of  its  own  affections.  The  modem  idealists  are  therefore 
driven  upon  the  other  alternative ;  and  to  save  themselves 
from  making  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  must  hold  that  the  mind 
can  be  conscious,  and  jet  be  conscious  of  nothing,  though 
consciousness  of  nothing  is  certainly  synonymous  wim  no  con- 
sciousness. No  doubt  it  was  the  difficulty  here  presented 
which  led  the  old  idealists  to  separate  the  idealistic  object  of 
our  knowledge  from  the  act  of  knowing  it.  The  Epicureans  had 
their  simulacra  rerum  ;  Descartes  haa  his  material  images  in 
the  brain ;  Locke  and  Berkeley  had  their  ideas,  conceived  as 
different  from  tiie  mind,  and  recognised  as  different  from  the 
mind  in  knowledge.  But  the  logic  which  destroyed  tliis  tiieory 
rendered  idealism  for  ever  impossible.  And  it  is  strange  that 
Brown,  Mill,  and  Bain,  the  great  master-builders  of  modem 
idealism,  should  have  been  the  men  who  most  effectually 
undermined  the  foundations  of  their  own  fair  fabric. 

But  it  is  right  we  should  take  their  own  account  of  the 
mental  fact  involved  in  consciousness.     '  I  am  conscious  of  a 

*  certain  feeling,'  says  Dr.  Brown,  *  really  means  no  more  than 

*  this,  I  feel  in  a  certain  manner,  or  in  other  words,  my  mind 
'  exists  in  that  state  which  constitutes  a  certain  feeling.*  This 
theory  of  consciousness  could  not  be  put  more  skilfully  than  it 
is  here.  ^  I  feel  in  a  certain  manner.'  But  can  we  feel  in  a 
certain  manner,  and  yet  feel  nothing  ?  '  My  mind  exists  in 
^  that  state  which  constitutes  a  certain  feeling.'  True  :  every 
mental  state  is  a  state  of  feeling  or  consciousness  ;  but  is  feel- 
ing possible  where  nothing  is  felt ;  and  if  the  mind  does  not 
feel  the  feeling,  what  does  it  feel  ?  Should  it  be  urged  that 
our  whole  mental  life  consists  in  a  series  of  fleeting  sensations 
and  ideas,  that  we  cannot  tell  whence  they  come  nor  whither 
they  go ;  that  we  do  not  know  whether  tiiey  have  objects  or 
whether  they  have  none,  and  that  therefore  we  are  not  war- 
ranted to  conclude  that  there  is  anything  but  sensations  and 
ideas  in  the  universe ;  that  in  these  is  our  whole  knowledge. 
Our  answer  still  is,  that  we  cannot  know  without  knowing 
something ;  and  as  it  is  demonstrated  that  we  cannot  know  our 
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mental  moods,  we  can  only  know — ^if  we  know  at  all — material 
properties.  The  alternative  before  us  is  knowledge  of  outness, 
or  no  knowledge  whatever. 

How  then  are  we  to  escape  from  these  entan^eraenti  and 
contradictions  in  which  the  modem  idealists  haye  involved 
themselves  by  abolishing  ideas  as  distanct  entities  and  yet 
dinging  to  idealism?  All  that  we  have  hitherto  said  has 
pointed  to  one  inevitable  oondonoin — that  the  mind  has  no 
knowledge  of  its  own  acts  and  affections,  bot  only  of  the 
external  world.  Herein  it  will  be  found  is  the  true  theory  of 
hmnan  knowledge ;  and  the  theory  is  very  simple  and  almost 
self-evident.  In  all  knowledge  diere  is  a  duiJity — ^the  naind 
knowing  and  the  thing  known ;  but  the  mind  always  knows 
and  is  never  known ;  it  is  ever  the  subject  of  consciousneas  and 
never  the  object  of  it.  Because  it  is  the  one  it  cannot  be  the 
other. 

We  have  at  length  planted  our  foot  on  solid  land.  Taking 
onr  premises  fitmi  the  idealists,  we  have  reached  the  con- 
dotion  that  we  know  the  outer  world,  and  the  outer  world 
only.  But  in  this  outer  world  is  included  a  great  deal  which 
is  generally  and  properly  reckoned  as  part  of  ourselves. 
There  are  our  bodies  with  aU  tlie  myriad  sensations  which 
originate  in  them,  and  of  which  we  are  unceasingly  conscious. 
The  mind  only  knows,  and  every  thing  else  in  the  wide  uni- 
veiee  may  be  ike  object  of  its  knowledge — ^it  may  be  the  flow 
of  blood  in  the  vessds  of  the  brain,  or  the  ray  which  streams 
from  the  most  distant  star.  To  make  this  still  more  certain, 
let  ns  rapidly  analyse  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge ;  and 
first  of  all  sensations. 

Our  sensations  are  those  forms  of  consciousness  which  consti- 
tote  our  knowledge  of  the  sensible  properties  of  matter.  When 
any  object  of  sense  is  presented  to  our  organs  of  sense,  we  have 
a  sensation  of  it;  and  in  that  sensation  of  it  is  our  knowledge 
of  it.  That  knowledge  is  inmiediate  and  direct.  We  have  not 
first  a  sensation  and  then  a  consciousness  of  that  sensation ; 
we  have  simply  a  sensation,  and  thus  the  sensible  object  and 
the  sentient  mind  stand  face  to  face.  According  to  the  usual 
reckoning,  there  are  five  special  organs  of  sense ;  let  us  now 
briefly  examine  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  each  of  them 
gives. 

AndfiTMt^  SmeItL. — When  any  odour  reaches  our  nostrils, 
where  the  organ  of  smell  is  situated,  we  are  said  to  smell  it  or 
to  scent  it.  The  sensation  we  have  is  our  knowledge  of  the 
odour,  and  that  knowledge  is  immediate,  and  so  far  as  it  goes 
complete.    Of  coiurse  we  are  not  able  at  first  to  refer  the  odour 
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to  its  specific  source.  We  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  the  odour 
of  a  rose  or  a  lily — of  a  decaying  body  or  a  new-mown  hay- 
field  ;  but  that  is  not  the  proper  function  of  Smell ;  it  merely 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  odour^  whatever  it  is^  and  leaves 
us  to  learn  from  experience  the  cause  in  which  it  originates. 
Of  the  odour  itself^  however,  though  we  may  be  entirely  igno- 
rant of  its  cause,  we  have  at  once  such  a  knowledge  that 
nothing  can  be  otherwise  added  to  it.  Nothing  but  the  smell- 
ing of  an  odour  will  ever  make  us  understand  what  that 
odour  is. 

But  it  is  said  by  the  idealists  that  the  sensation  which  we 
have  in  smell  is  quite  different  from  the  odour  which  comes 
from  the  rose  and  penetrates  our  nostrils.  In  one  sense  it  un- 
doubtedly is.  Our  knowledge  of  a  rose  is  not  the  rose  itself; 
and  our  sensational  consciousness  of  its  fragrance  is  not  its 
fragrance.  But  by  our  organ  of  smell  we  ^el  its  fraCTance 
— immediately,  directly — and  than  that  nothing  more  is  pos- 
sible or  even  conceivable.  To  speak  of  a  sensation  in  the  mind 
as  the  idealists  continually  do,  is,  strictly  speaking,  nonsensi- 
cal. There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  sensation  in  the  mind. 
The  mind  is  sentient  when  objects  of  sense  are  presented  to  its 
organs  of  sense ;  it  knows  them ;  is  conscious  of  them ;  but  the 
mind  and  its  objects  can  never  be  transmuted  into  one  another. 

Taste. — When  a  sapid  body  is  presented  to  our  organ  of 
taste,  which  lies  along  the  tongue  and  palate,  we  feel,  and 
feeling  we  know,  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  body  so  presented, 
though  we  do  not  necessarily  know  the  nature  of  the  body 
itseliT  Taste  is  the  only  proper  object  of  this  sense ;  with 
that  it  acquaints  us  immediately  and  perfectly,  and  with  nothing 
else. 

Heabing. — When  a  soimd  reaches  the  ear  we  hear  it. 
That  is  the  simplest  expression  of  the  fact,  and  we  believe  the 
most  accurate.  It  is  only  after  long  experience  that  we  learn 
to  refer  the  vast  variety  of  sounds  which  reach  us  to  their  dif- 
ferent sources ;  but  this  is  not  the  office  of  the  sense  of  hearing 
at  all.  It  simply  makes  us  acquainted  with  each  sound,  per  se^ 
as  it  strikes  upon  our  tympanum ;  and  it  does  this  so  perfectly 
that  nothing  can  afterwanls  add  to  our  knowledge.  We  are 
conscious  of  the  sound,  and  when  we  say  this  we  do  not  mean 
that  we  are  conscious  of  what  is  called  the  sensation  of  sound, 
for  there  is  no  sensation  of  sound  of  which  we  can  be  con- 
scious ;  but  we  are  conscious  of  something  external  to  our- 
selves which  we  call  sound.  We  hear  the  report  of  the  gun, 
the  notes  of  the  fiute,  the  chirping  of  the  bird — all  things  ex- 
ternal to  us ;  and  such  popular  expressions  are  simply  true. 
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We  may  be  told  that  the  vibrations  of  the  air  which  constitute 
phyBical  sound  must  be  something  quite  different  &om  the 
feeling  of  sound  in  the  mind.  Now  here  we  must  protest  again 
diat,  accurately  speakings  there  is  no  such  thin^  as  a  feeling  in 
the  mind ;  there  is  only  the  mind  feeling  or  hearing,  and  of 
course  the  mind  hearing  must  be  quite  different  from  the 
sound  heard.  There  is  no  possibility  of  reducing  the  duality 
implied  in  knowledge  into  unity — there  must  ever  be  the 
subject  knowing  and  the  object  known.  But  in  all  know- 
ledge we  know  something  that  is  external  to  us. 

It  is  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  ideal  school  that  we  could 
never  have  learned  the  existence  of  an  external  world  from 
the  senses  of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing ;  and  even  Sir  William 
Hamilton  seems  to  concede  this :  *  In  hearing,  therefore,'  savs  . 
Dr.  Brown,  '  as  in  taste  and  smell,  we  do  not  derive  from  its 
'  sensations  our  knowledge  of  things  external,  but^  in  conse- 

*  quence  of  our  knowledge  of  things  external,  we  regard  these 

*  feelings  as  sensations.'  *  Our  belief  of  a  system  of  ex- 
^  temal  things,  then,  does  not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
^  the  nature  of  the  feelings,  arise  from  our  sensations  of  smell, 
'  more  than  from  any  of  our  internal  pleasures  or  pains.'  * 
Now,  if  what  we  have  said  be  true,  and  the  principles  of 
the  idealists  lead  to  it,  we  have  in  all  these  sensations  a  know- 
ledge of  what  is  external  to  us.  The  only  question  is,  is  it 
not  possible  that  we  may  have  a  sensation  of  what  is  external 
to  us,  without  our  knowing  that  it  is  so?  We  sometimes 
mistake  a  ringing  in  the  ear  for  a  confused  noise  heard  from  a 
distance,  may  we  not  in  like  manner  mistake  the  external  for 
the  internal,  and  fancy  that  our  knowledge  of  the  outward  is 
a  knowledge  of  the  purely  inward  ?  Is  not  the  whole  ideal 
philosophy  a  proof  that  this  mistake,  if  it  be  a  mistake,  is  made 
even  by  those  who  have  paid  most  attention  to  the  working 
of  their  minds  ?  We  frankly  confess  that  we  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  possible ;  and  as  for  the  idealists  they  haver  been 
inisled  more  by  their  speculations  than  by  what  they  have  ex- 
perienced or  can  experience.  Their  appeal  is  always  to  the 
infant,  to  what  it  feels  and  knows.  Now  we  are  quite  willing 
to  carry  our  appeal  thither  too,  though  we  are  afraid  we  shall 
tiever  get  a  perfectly  final  judgment  from  such  a  tribunal. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  adult  cannot  smell  an  odour  or 
hear  a  sound  without  an  irresistible  conviction  that  the  odour 
or  the  fragrance  comes  from  without,  and  we  believe  that  the 
child  of  an  hour  old  has  the  same  irresistible  conviction  too. 
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It  feelfi  Bometlmig,  though  of  course  it  cannot  tell  what  that 
something  is.  ^  It  feels  something/  such  is  the  simplest  fonn 
of  speech,  expressive  of  the  simplest  form  of  consciousnessy  and 
in  it  there  is  a  clear  distinction,  made  between  the  ' It'  which 
feels,  and  the  unknown  ^  something '  which  is  felt.  But  the 
controversy  is  set  at  rest  by  the  principles  of  the  idealists 
themselves.  Mr.  MiU,  Mr.  &un,  and  Dr.  Brown,  and  in  this 
they  are  supported  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  all  concur  in  de* 
clanng  that  the  mind  in  consciousness  is  not  conscious  of  its 
own  affections.  If  the  infant  is  conscious,  and  yet  not  con* 
Bcious  of  its  own  affections,  it  must  be  conscious  of  something 
else,  and  consciousness  is  knowledge* 

*  Touch. — The  sense  of  touch  is  spread  in  a  less  or  greater 
degree  over  the  whole  body ;  and  not  only  over  its  external 
surface  but  over  its  internal  membranes  and  vessels.  We  hare 
sensations  of  this  kiiul  from  the  flow  of  our  blood,  the  chemical 
action  going  on  in  our  stomachs,  the  motions  of  our  bowels, 
and  the  secretions  of  our  glands,  as  well  as  from  the  sub* 
stances  which  are  constantiy  pressing  against  the  outer  surfsK^ 
of  our  frame.  Extension,  figure,  sohdity,  hardness,  roughness, 
and  many  other  qualities  of  matter  are  generally  said  to  be  the 
objects  of  this  sense.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  all  the 
other  senses  which  we  have  yet  examined,  have  only  one 
specific  object,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  sense 
has  only  one  specific  object  too.  By  touch  we  are  made  ac- 
quaiated  with  the  palpable.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  mere 
lay  upon  words,  signifying  no  more  than  that  by  touch  we 
now  the  touchable.  But  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  our 
other  senses,  as  there  must,  indeed,  be  an  exact  correspondence 
between  the  sense  and  its  object.  By  smell  we  know  only 
smells ;  by  taste,  tastes ;  by  hearing,  the  bearable ;  by  sight, 
sights ;  and  by  touch,  the  touchable.  The  palpable  is  quite 
different  from  the  objects  of  all  the  other  senses,  and  it  is  only 
through  this  peculiar  sense  that  we  could  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  it.  Smell  and  hearing  could  never  give  us  a  knowledge  of 
the  palpable,  any  more  than  touch  could  give  us  a  knowledge 
of  odours  and  sounds.  By  the  sense  of  touch  our  knowledge 
of  the  palpable  'is  immediate,  and  so  far  as  simple  palpability 
goes,  perfect.  We  can  never  by  reasoning,  or  the  assistance 
of  the  other  senses,  improve  it ;  for  each  sense  has  its  own  pro- 
vince beyond  which  it  cannot  pass,  and  reason  can  never 
intrude  into  the  province  of  the  senses,  though  it  may  appro- 
priate the  knowledge  which  they  furnish,  and  elaborate  it  in 
endless  ways. 

But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  do  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of 
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extension,  without  which  we  cannot  conceive  matter  to  exist  at 
all  ?  We  submit  that,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  palpable,  we 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  extended,  because  palpability  in- 
cludes extension.  We  smell  perfumes  and  hear  sounds  without 
Iia^ing  the  idea  of  extension  forced  upon  us ;  but  we  cannot 
touch  anything  touchable  without  the  rude  idea  that  it  occupies 
space. 

But  closely  connected  with  this  question  is  the  other  question 
—whether  our  mental  sensibilities  be  not  themselves  extended  ? 
It  is  the  general  belief  of  the  learned  that  all  sensations  are 
felt  in  the  mind,  and  Ihat  the  mind  is  seated  in  the  brain ;  but 
in  opposition  to  this,  it  is  the  universal  conviction  of  the  un- 
learned that  sensibility  is  diffused  over  the  whole  body ;  that 
when  the  foot  is  burned  it  is  the  foot  which  suff^rars,  and  not  the 
head;  that  when  we  lift  a  pen,  it  is  the  finsers  and  not  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain  which  feel  it.  ^WilUam  Hamilton 
has  countenanced  this  belief  by  quoting  with  approbation  the 
old  half-paradoxical  saying  in  regard  to  the  mind  and  its 
material  framework,  that  it  is  the  whole  in  every  part,  and 
every  part  in  the  whole.  And  Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  very  inte- 
resting work, '  The  Physiology  of  Common  Life,'  has  endea- 
voured to  prove  by  a  great  number  of  crucial  experiments, 
that  consciousness  is  not  confined  to  the  brain,  but  that  it  is  dif- 
fiised  over  the  whole  nervous  system.  We  strongly  incline  to 
this  opinion ;  and  if  it  be  true,  it  solves  the  problem  of  oiu*  idea 
of  extension.  When  the  mind  is  conscious  of  a  sensation  in 
the  hand  and  of  another  in  the  foot,  at  the  same  instant  of 
tine,  it  has  a  knowledge  of  extenflion.  We  go  farther  and  say, 
that  when  the  embryo  has  sensations  in  different  parts  of  its 
body,  however  dull  and  indistinct  these  may  be,  it  has  a 
hnowledge  of  itself  as  extended.  The  very  union  of  the  mind 
with  matter,  and  the  diffusion  of  consciousness  along  all  the 
living  nerves  of  that  matter,  implies  a  knowledge  of  extension. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Dr.  Brown,  Mr.  Mill  has 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  idea  of  time  is  the  chief  element 
in'  the  idea  of  extension.  To  our  mind,  the  two  ideas  are 
totally  and  altogether  dissimilar.  We  may  measure  space  by 
time,  we  may  calculate  the  number  of  miles  we  have  walked 
by  the  hours  occupied  in  the  journey,  we  may  form  an  esti- 
mate oif  a  surface  by  drawing  our  fingers  along  it ;  but  that 
which  we  call  extension  is  toto  coslo  different  from  what  we  call 
time.  Both  ideas  are  primary,  and  cannot  be  explained  by 
each  other,  or  by  anything  else.  The  explanation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  acquire  our  notion  of  extension  given  by  Mr. 
Bain  in  his  really  great  work,  *  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,* 
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and  which  Mr.  Mill  has  quoted  with  applause,  and  adopted  as 
his  own,  assumes  a  sensational  consciousness  of  certain  move- 
ments. Now  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  we  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  motion  unless  we  have  already  some  know- 
ledge of  extended  space,  as  the  one  implies  the  other.  But  in 
truth,  no  sensation,  muscular  or  not  muscular,  can  give  a 
knowledge  of  anything  beyond  itself,  if  it  be  of  the  sensation 
alone  we  are  conscious. 

Hardness,  softness,  roughness,  smoothness,  figure,  are  all 
modifications  of  palpability,  and  made  known  to  us  through 
the  sense  of  toucn.  It  is  only  through  experience,  however, 
and  often  only  after  a  series  of  experiments  made  with  the 
tactile  and  prehensile  organs,  that  we  learn  accurately  these 
qualities  of  matter  just  as  it  is  only  through  experience  that 
we  learn  to  discriminate  the  flavours  of  wine  or  the  perfumes 
of  flowers.  A  knowledge  of  hardness  and  softness  involves  a 
certain  amount  of  muscular  sensation ;  and  our  present  con- 
ceptions of  roughness,  smoothness,  and  figure  are  no  doubt 
founded  partly  upon  vision  as  well  as  upon  touch.  The  expe- 
riences we  derive  from  both  senses  become  blended  together, 
and  form  one  compound  conception. 

But  we  may  be  told  that  it  has  been  conceded,  even  by 
Dr.  Reid,  that  our  sensations  of  hardness,  roughness,  and 
figure  are  evidently  quite  different  from  these  properties  in 
bodies  themselves.*  To  this  we  answer,  as  we  have  already 
done  in  regard  to  tastes  and  odours,  that  the  sensation  is 
certainly  dinerent  from  its  object ;  but  that  in  the  touch  we 
have  immediate  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
tangible.  If  the  objection  impUes  thiat  our  knowledge  of  the 
object  is  not  a  true  knowledge — ^that  it  is  entirely  illusory — 
then,  we  ask,  what  is  the  proof  of  this  ?  Have  we  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  obtained  in  any  other  way?  If  so,  in 
what  does  it  differ  from  that  of  sense,  and  what  is  that  more 
excellent  way,  that  so  we  may  follow  it  ?  If  it  has  been  really 
discovered  that  our  sensations  of  hardness,  roughness,  and 
figure  are  not  a  true  knowledge  of  these  properties  of  matter, 
this  implies  that  we  have  reached  to  a  truer  knowledge  of  these 
things  by  some  other  means,  and  thus  been  able  to  correct  our 
old  and  erroneous  impressions.  There  is  no  such  higher  know- 
ledge; no  such  more  excellent  way;  but  the  sensations  we 
derive  from  touch  are  frequently  intertwined  with  those  we 
derive  from  vision,  and  hence  there  grows  up  a  conception  in 
som^  respects  different  from  both.     Thus  we  find  it  difficult  to 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  chap.  ▼• 
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form  an  idea  of  a  rough  surface  without  thinking  of  the  appear- 
ance which  it  presents  to  the  eyC;  as  well  as  of  the  impression 
which  it  makes  on  the  hand ;  but  the  latter  is  the  truer  know- 
ledge^  as  the  eye  can  only  tell  us  of  certain  yarieties  of  light 
and  shade  arising  from  the  inequalities  of  the  surface^  with  the 
nature  of  which  we  must  already  have  become  acquainted  by 
the  exercise  of  our  tactile  organs.  Our  sight  and  our  toucn 
work  wonderfully  to  one  another^  but  each  has  neyertheless 
its  own  proyince,  out  of  which  it  cannot  pass. 

Sight. — The  organ  of  this  sense  is  the  eye ;  its  object  is 
light,  but  light  as  it  is  reflected  from  bodies  in  all  its  manifold 
gradations  of  colour.  The  eyes  are  not  capable  of  seeing  pure 
fight  Isolate  an  eye  in  empty  but  illuminated  space,  and  it 
would  see  nothing.  Its  light  would  be  no  better  than  dark- 
ness. But  let  the  same  eye  receiye  the  same  light  as  it  is  re- 
flected from  wood  and  field,  from  tower  and  town,  and  it  will  be 
filled  with  yisions.  By  this  sense,  then,  we  obtain  our  knowledge 
of  colours,  and  in  no  other  way  could  we  obtain  it.  The  blind 
can  haye  no  knowledge  of  colours.  We  may  endeayour  to 
explain  their  nature  to  them  as  we  best  can,  but  at  the  close 
of  our  explanations  they  will  probably  think,  as  a  blind  man 
once  did,  that  scarlet  must  be  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

It  is  certain  that  we  now  deriye  from  sight  a  yast  amount  of 
knowledge  beyond  what  it  originally  giyea  us.  We  learn  by 
a  glance  of  our  eye  the  distance,  shape,  and  magnitude  of 
objects,  as  well  as  their  colours.  StiU,  after  all,  it  is  only  their 
colour  which  we  see ;  but  the  yarious  shades  of  that  colour 
suggest  to  the  mind  the  distance,  figure,  and  size  of  the  coloured 
objects.  Berkeley  has  demonstrated  this  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  ahnost  impossible  to  resist  his  demonstration.  It  seems 
certain,  howeyer,  that  sight  giyes  us  some  knowledge  of  ex- 
tension, 9B  we  cannot  see  colours  but  as  extended,  seeing  they 
cannot  exist  but  as  extended. 

We  see  no  good  ground  upon  which  to  rest  the  distinction 
made  by  many  philosophers,  and  among  others  by  Hamilton, 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  objects. 
Odoriferousness  is  entirely  different  from  hardness,  and  sono- 
rousness from  figure;  but  all  of  these  are  real  qualities  of 
matter,  and  each  is  iomiediately  known  by  its  appropriate  sense. 
Perhaps,  howeyer,  the  objects  of  touch  and  sight,  the  palpable 
and  the  yisible,  force  upon  us  more  powerfully  than  the  objects 
of  the  other  senses,  the  idea  of  outness.  We  are  not  only 
conscious  of  these  objects,  but  we  are  yiyidly  conscious  of  them 
as  external  to  ourselyes.  No  amount  of  philosophy  will  eyer 
bring  a  man  to  belieye  in  earnest  that  the  houses  and  streets. 
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the  men  and  women,  whom  he  Bees  around  him,  are  but  phiiii- 
tasma^oria,  or  rather  shifting  moods  of  his  own  mind*  He 
sees  ^em,  he  feels  them  as  entities  apart  from  himsdf ;  big 
consciousness  bears  the  most  decisive  testimony  to  the  fact; 
and  no  arguments  will  overcome  his  convictions.  The  idealist 
himself  is  compelled  to  admit  that  his  native  beliefs  crj  out 
incessantly  against  his  logic. 

We  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  theory  of  knowing 
which  we  have  sketched,  is  simpler  than  that  of  eilher  Hamil* 
toil  or  Mill,  and  that  is  a  presumptive  evidence  of  its  truth,  for 
Nature  is  simple  in  all  her  ways.  It  is  also  much  more  in 
accordance  with  popular  and  wide-spread  beliefs ;  and  ihough 
we  are  not  permitted  in  philosophy,  as  in  theology,  to  lay  down 
St.  Vincent's  rule  for  our  guide  {quod  semper^  vbique  et  ab 
omnibus) ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  should  not  readily 
conclude  that  all  the  world  is  wrong  in  regard  to  the  facts  of 
its  own  consciousness.  We  smell  perfumes,  we  hear  sounds, 
we  see  sights,  we  touch  the  palpable — so  say  all  the  world,  and 
so  says  the  grand  old  oracle,  consciousness,  too.  A  careful 
investigation  of  our  mental  structure  bears  out  the  same  result 
No  one  now  believes,  with  the  older  idealists,  that  the  mind 
discerns  only  sensations  and  ideas ;  that  these  hang  like  a  pic- 
tured curtam  between  it  and  externality,  and  form  a  kind  of 
shifting  panoramic  show.  And  it  appears  to  be  more  difficult 
still  to  believe  with  the  modem  ideaJists,  that  in  consciousness 
we  are  simply  conscient,  without  being  conscient  of  anything. 

Sir  William  Hamilton^  more  emphatically  than  any  other 
philosopher,  makes  his  appeal  to  consciousness.  To  conscious- 
ness, therefore  let  us  go,  and  see  how  far  his  system  tallies  ynAi 
it.  He  declares,  that  in  perception  we  are  distinctly  conscious 
of  a  dualism — of  both  the  mind  perceiving,  and  the  object  per- 
ceived. Now  we  ask  if  any  one  is  really  conscious  of  such  a 
dualism.  Drunken  men  are  said  to  see  things  double;  but 
sober  men,  never.  When  we  look  at  a  tree,  we  see  the  tree, 
and  the  tree  only — certainly  not  also  our  own  mind  in  the  act 
of  looking  at  the  tree.  There  is  a  duality,  but  it  is  only  that 
of  the  mind  perceiving  and  of  the  object  perceived.  But  Sir 
WiUiam  Hamilton's  theory,  in  common  with  that  of  Mill,  is 
further  based  upon  what  appears  to  us  the  absurdity  and  con- 
tradiction— that  the  mind  in  the  act  of  perceiving,  perceives 
itself  so  perceiving.  This  is  not  only  contrary  to  consciousness, 
but  beyond  our  capabilities  of  conception. 

What  can  have  led  so  able  a  reasoner  so  fax  astray?  Is 
there  no  sense  in  which  we  can  be  said  to  be  conscious  of  our- 
selves ?     There  is.     We  are  compound  beings,  made  up  of 
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body  und  soul,  most  intimately  blended  together.  The  body 
is  properly  regarded  as  part  of  ourselves,  and  of  that  body  we 
are  unceasingly  conscious.  We  cannot  for  one  instant  divest 
omselyes  of  this  self-consciousness;  and  moreover,  this  self- 
eonsciousness  interlaces  itself,  less  or  more  closely,  with  every 
feeling  and  perception  of  the  mind.  The  mind — that  wondrous 
principle — so  keenly  susceptible  of  all  other  feelings,  can  never 
be  conscious  of  itself,  any  more  than  the  eyes,  ever  looking  out 
into  the  wide  world,  can  ever  see  themselves ;  but  it  is  ever- 
more conscious  of  the  living  mantle  in  which  it  is  clothed.  It 
IB  even  wrong,  in  some  respects,  to  speak  of  the  body  as  being 
anght  separate  from  the  soul — of  the  one  being  the  vesture  in 
which  the  other  is  robed  —  they  constitute  one  being,  and 
&at  being  is  conscious  of  itself. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  account, 
which  is  probably  partly  explanatory  of  the  view  held  by 
Hamilton.  None  of  our  mental  states  are  entirely  simple. 
Sensations  and  memories  are  always  less  or  more  mingled  toge* 
ther.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  have  any  sensation  of  the 
present,  without  having,  at  the  same  moment,  some  recollection 
of  the  past.  There  is  here,  then,  a  kind  of  double  conscious- 
nees,  and  the  consciousness  of  such  feelings  which  connect,  as 
it  were,  th^  past  with  the  present,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
beget  the  idea  of  personal  identity,  may  very  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  a  consciousness  of  self.  There  is,  in  truth,  generally 
eongregated  in  our  mind  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  ideas  and 
sensations,  which  form  a  kind  of  background  in  the  picture, 
^en  any  new  sensation  presents  itself  to  our  attention,  and 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other  enter  into  our  consciousness.  Here, 
then,  is  a  dualism,  somewhat  different  from  that  taught  by  Sir 
WilUam  Hamilton ;  but  it  is  a  dualism,  and  we  can  never  have 
any  other. 

If  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  landed  himself  amid  inextri- 
cable difficulties  by  maintaining  that  the  mind  is  conscious  of 
itself,  Mr.  Mill  has  environed  himself  with  still  greater  by 
teaching  that  the  mind  is  not  conscious  of  anything  beyond 
itaelf.  First  of  all,  his  system  is  self-destructive,  inasmuch  as 
it  teaches  that  the  mind  takes  no  cognisance  of  its  own  acts  or 
affections ;  and  yet  that  there  is  nothing  but  these  of  which  it 
can  be  cognisant.  But  besides  this,  his  theory  makes  all  those 
properties   purely  mental   which   are   generally   regarded   as 

Erely  material.  Colour,  extension,  figure,  size,  so  far  as  we 
ow  these  things,  become  properties  of  mind,  and  of  mind 
only.  It  is  rigimy  right  to  speak  of  our  sensations  as  being 
green  or  blue,  of  our  ideas  as  being  round  or  square ;   for 
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greenness  and  blueness^  rotundity  and  squareness^  are  nothing 
but  mental  affections.  When  a  rose  meets  our  eyes^  it  is  not 
the  rose  which  is  red,  but  the  mind ;  which  is  at  ihe  same  time 
figured  according  to  the  exact  pattern  which  we  erroneously 
conceive  the  rose  to  possess.  It  is  very  hard  to  believe  this ; 
and  yet  we  must  believe  it,  if  we  adopt  this  idealism. 

But  Mr.  Mill  consistently  carries  out  his  theory  to  an  entire 
negation  of  the  material  world,  and  this  is  the  legitimate  con- 
clusion, as  it  is  the  crowning  difficulty  of  the  ideaUstic  system. 
In  this  direction  he  goes  much  farther  than  Brown.  Brown 
believes  in  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  though  he  mam- 
tains  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  its  properties.  Mill,  follow- 
ing in  the  track  o£  Berkeley  and  Hume,  maintains  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  external  world — that  our  belief  in  matter 
is  a  mere  delusion.     He  defines  matter  as  '  A  Permanent  Poa- 

*  sibility  of  Sensation*'    *  If  I  am  asked,'  says  he,  *  whether  I 

*  believe  in  matter,  I  ask  whether  the  questioner  accepts  this 
'  definition  of  it  If  he  does,  I  believe  in  matter,  and  so  do 
^  all  Berkeleyans.  In  any  other  sense  than  this,  I  do  not' 
This  is  very  explicit,  if  not  quite  plain.  He  believes  in  matter, 
if  we  agree  with  him  that  matter  is  mind.    (P.  198.) 

Matter  is  '  a  permanent  possibility  of  sensation.'  A  sensation 
is  now  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  nothing  apart  from  the  mind. 
It  is  simply  the  mind  in  one  of  its  moods.  Still  it  is  something. 
But  a  possibility  is  nothing.  It  is  a  mere  abstract  word,  with 
no  entity  corresponding  to  it  And  matter  is  declared  to  be  a 
possibility,  and  nothing  more — the  shadow  of  a  shade.  This 
appears  to  us  simply  a  roundabout  way  of  declaring  it  is 
nothing.  But  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Mill  means  that  matter 
is  nothing  but  permanently  possible  sensations.  We  do  not 
think  this  is  Mr.  Mill's  meaning ;  but  though  it  were,  it  does 
not  mend  matters ;  for  a  merely  possible  sensation  is  not  an 
actual  sensation,  and  a  sensation  which  is  only  possible  and  not 
actual  is  a  nonentity.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Mill's  idealism  is  of 
the  purest  type.  He  wishes  honestly  to  teach  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  matter,  or  even  material  properties  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  knowing  that  the  popular  belief  is  aeainst  him,  he 
constructs  a  theory  to  account  for  that  belief,  and  his  definition 
is  M^ftrt  of  his  theory. 

The  question,  then,  which  Mr.  Mill  sets  himself  to  solve 
is  this:  Seeing  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  outer  world, 
how  comes  it  that  all  men  nevertheless  believe  that  there  is  an 
outer  world?  Mr.  Mill  has  elaborated  his  answer  to  this 
question  with  infinite  care  and  skill,  and  yet  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  we  have  felt  the  greatest  difficulty  in  understanding 
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it  This  has  arisen  not  from  any  obscurity  in  his  language, 
but  from  the  difficulty  we  have  experienced  in  placing  our^ 
selves  on  his  stand-point,  and  from  it  looking  out  on  the  world. 
If,  therefore,  we  should  in  anything  misapprehend  his  meaning, 
this  will  be  our  excuse. 

Mr.  Mill  postulates  two  things.  1.  That  the  mind  is  capable 
of  forming  expectations,  or  conceptions  of  possible  conceptions. 
2.  The  laws  of  association.  These  taken  together,  he  says, 
are  enough  to  generate  the  belief  in  an  external  world. 

'  What  is  meant,'  he  asks,  'when  we  say  the  object  we  perceive  is 
external  to  as,  and  not  a  part  of  ourselves  ?  We  mean  that  there  is 
involved  in  our  perceptions  something  which  exists  when  we  are  not 
thinking  of  it;  which  existed  before  we  had  ever  thought  of  it,  and 
wonld  exist  if  we  were  annihilated.  •  •  .  The  idea  of  something 
which  is  distinguished  from  our  floating  impressions  by  Perdura- 
bilitj  .  .  .  constituted  altogether  our  idea  of  external  substance. 
Whoever  can  assign  an  origin  to  this  complex  conception  has  ac- 
coanted  for  what  we  mean  by  the  belief  in  matter.' 

Now  we  must  protest  that  we  mean  something  more  than 
this  by  our  belief  in  matter.  We  do  not  mean  simply  that 
^  there  is  involved  in  our  perceptions  something  which  exists 

*  when  we  are  not  thinking  of  it ;'  but  that  we  are  cognisant 
of  matter  as  a  thing  altogether  apart  from  ourselves.  Being 
thus  cognisant  of  matter,  we,  of  course,  believe  that  it  exists 
altogether  independently  of  our  thoughts  of  it. 

'Now  all  this,'  continues  Mr.  Mill, '  is  but  the  form  impressed  by 
the  known  laws  of  association  upon  the  conception  or  notion  ob- 
tained by  experience  of  contingent  sensations,  by  which  are  meant 
sensations  that  are  not  in  our  present  consciousness  at  all,  but 
which  in  virtue  of  the  laws  to  which  we  have  learned  by  experience 
that  our  sensations  are  subject,  we  know  that  we  should  have  felt 
under  given  supposable  circumstances,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances might  still  feel.  I  see  a  piece  of  white  paper  on  a  table. 
I  go  into  a  room,  and  though  I  have  ceased  to  see  it,  I  am  per- 
STiaded  that  the  paper  is  still  there.  I  no  longer  have  the  sensations 
^hich  it  gave  me,  but  I  believe  that  when  I  again  place  myself  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  I  had  these  sensations,  that  is  when  I 
go  again  into  the  room  I  shall  again  have  them,  and  further  that 
there  has  been  no  intervening  moment  at  which  this  would  not  hav^ 
been  the  case.' 

Now  what  is  meant  by  '  the  laws  to  which  we  have  learned 

*  by  experience  that  our  sensations  are  subject,'  and  according 
to  which  *  we  know  we  should  have  felt  certain  sensations  under 

*  given  supposable  circumstances  ? '  The  principal  law  of  sensa- 
tion is  that  it  is  only  when  an  object  of  sense  is  presented  to 
the  organs  of  sense  that  we  can  be  sentient.     To  assume  that 
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sensations  arise  like  ideas^  according  to  the  laws  of  association, 
is  to  assume  the  whole  question  at  issue.  ^  I  see  a  piece  of 
'  white  paper  on  a  table/  says  Mr.  MilL  Now  he  does  not 
here  mean  that  he  really  sees  the  white  paper,  or  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  white  paper  in  the  universe,  but  only  that  he 
has  a  certain  sensation  or  group  of  sensations  which  he  de- 
nominates white  paper.  The  wnite  paper  exists  no  farther 
than  it  exists  in  his  mind.  How  then  comes  it  that  he  is  per- 
suaded, as  he  says  he  is,  that  the  paper  continues  to  exist  on 
the  table  though  he  has  ceased  to  see  it  ?  The  paper  is  nothing 
but  his  sensation  of  it ;  when  therefore  the  sensation  vanished, 
the  paper  vanished ;  and  how  comes  it  that  he  should  beHeve 
it  to  exist  contrary  to  fact  ?  What  law  of  association  will  ac- 
count for  this  ?  While  he  had  the  paper-sensation  he  may  have 
had  other  mental  affections — ^probably  some  thoughts  about  the 
paper — ^is  he  equally  persuaded  that  these  continue  to  exist 
though  he  no  longer  thinks  them  ?  What  law  of  mind  gives 
perdurability  to  the  one  and  not  to  the  other  ?  But  Mr.  Mill 
further  declares  that  he  is  persuaded  that  if  he  again  enters 
the  room  he  will  again  see  the  paper.  How  should  he  be  so 
persuaded  ?  Our  ideas  do  not  recur  in  such  a  fashion ;  how 
should  our  sensations  ?  But  in  truth,  why  speak  of  sensations 
at  all,  for,  ex  hypothesis  our  sensations  are  but  ideas — ^both 
alike  being  simply  affections  of  mind  with  no  outward  objects 
corresponding  to  them.  But  allowing  the  distinction  between 
sensations  and  ideas,  there  is  no  such  uniform  experience  in 
our  sensational  life  as  to  create  the  persuasion  Mr.  Mill  refers 
to.  We  frequently  see  an  article  in  a  room,  and  when  we 
return  we  do  not  see  it  again,  and  yet  we  are  not  surprised, 
for  we  did  not  expect  to  see  it.  We  knew  it  was  there  once, 
but  we  see  it  is  not  there  now — that  is  the  history  of  the  whole 
fact. 

'  The  conception  I  form  of  the  world  existing  at  any  moment, 
continaes  Mr.  Mill, '  comprises,  along  with  the  sensations  I  am  feeling, 
a  coontless  variety  of  possibilities  of  sensation,  namely,  the  whole  of 
those  which  past  observation  tells  me  that  I  could,  under  any  sap- 
posable  circumstances,  experience  at  this  moment,  together  with  an 
indefinite  and  illimitable  number  of  others,  which  though  I  do  not 
know  that  1  could,  yet  it  is  possible  that  I  might,  experience  in  cir« 
cumstances  not  known  to  me.' 

Let  all  this  be  granted.  Let  it  be  granted  that  our  a>n- 
ception  of  the  world,  so  far  as  we  can  form  such  a  conception, 
embraces  not  only  our  present  sensations,  but  the  memory  of  a 
myriad  former  sensations,  which  having  experienced  once,  we 
bdieve  we  may  experience  again ;  aU  this  does  not  explain 
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the  irresistible  conviction  that  the  world  is  somelliing  different 
from  ouiselves.  It  is  the  simple  idea  of  outness,  and  not  the 
numj-sided  idea  which  we  have  formed  of  nature,  which  is  to 
be  traced  to  its  source.  How  that  which  is  a  mere  series  of 
mental  affections,  however  concatenated,  should  stand  out  be- 
fore US  in  bold  relief,  is  the  mysterj  to  be  accounted  for,  and 
we  apprehend  this  explanation  does  not  even  touch  it.  The 
question  is.  How  do  we  form  a  conception  of  the  world  at  all,  if 
&e  world  does  not  exist? 

^  There  is  aoother  important  peculiaritj,'  says  Mr.  Mill,  *  of  these 
certified  or  guaranteed  possibilities  of  sensations,  namely,  that  they 
have  reference,  not  to  single  sensations,  but  to  sensations  joined  to- 
gether in  groups.  When  we  think  of  anything  as  a  material  sub- 
stance or  body,  we  either  hare  had,  or  we  think  that  on  some  given 
opposition  we  should  have,  not  some  one  sensation,  but  a  great  and 
even  indefinite  number  and  variety  of  sensations,  generally  belong- 
ing to  different  senses,  but  so  linked  together  tliat  the  presence  of 
one  announces  the  possible  presence,  at  the  very  same  instant^  of  any 
or  all  of  the  rest.' 

Now,  it  is  certainly  true  that  our  sensations  come  to  us  in 
groups,  and  that  one  sensatior  very  oflen  suggests  the  recol- 
lection of  others ;  but  it  is  as  irue  that  no  cluster  or  clusters 
of  mental  affections  could  ever  surest  the  existence  of  a 
material  world  which  did  not  exist  in  met  It  is  admitted  that 
the  idea  of  outness  exists,  and  the  whole  question  is — how  is 
this  idea  generated?  Outness  is,  toto  cobIo,  different  from 
Inness  (if  we  may  use  so  barbarous  a  word) ;  it  is  its  antipodes. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  one  to  suggest  the  other,  any  more 
than  there  is  anything  in  colour  to  suggest  sound.  How  can 
any  number  of  internal  sensations,  real  or  contingent,  grouped 
or  single,  linked  by  association  or  not  linked,  suggest  an  idea 
which  not  only  has  no  true  basis,  but  which  is  entirely  opposed 
to  experience,  as  Mr.  Mill  interprets  experience  ?  All  our 
experience,  ex  hypothesi,  is  of  the  internal,  and  yet  with  one 
consent  we  believe  it  is  the  external.  It  seems  to  us  that  if 
all  our  experience  is  inward,  beyond  that  inward  our  ideas 
could  not  go,  any  more  than  the  oyster  can  go  out  of  its  shelL 

But  in  truth,  according  to  Mr.  Mill's  theory,  no  idea  is 
possible  either  of  an  external  or  of  an  internal,  either  of  an 
ego  or  of  a  non-ego.  He  reduces  knowledge  to  an  absolute 
unity.  That  which  knows  is  identical  with  that  which  is 
laiown,  and  tilie  knowing  is  identical  with  the  being  known. 
Now,  the  external  can  be  tiiought  only  in  contrast  to  the 
i^itemal ;  the  non-ego  only  in  contrast  to  the  ego ;  the  known 
only  in  contrast  to   4e  knowing.     According  to   Mr.  Mill 
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there  is  no  such  contrast ;  there  is  only  one  entity  at  one 
instant  in  the  universe^ — the  passing  mental  affection.  Such 
a  knowledge  then  is  impossible.  But  further,  we  apprehend, 
all  knowledge  involves  a  duality,  a  something  which  knows 
and  a  something  which  is  known ;  and  Mr.  Mill  denies  this 
duality.  He  thus  renders  impossible  not  only  a  knowledge 
of  the  external  world,  but  all  knowledge  whatever, 

Mr.  Mill  does  not  believe  in  mind  any  more  than  in  matter. 
He  defines  the  mind  to  be  ^  A  Permanent  Possibility  of 
^  Feeling.'  As  feeling  includes  sensation,  mind,  according  to 
this  theoiy,  includes  matter  as  a  part  of  itself.  Mr.  Mill  aoes 
not  shrinK  from  this  conclusion ;  he  avows  it.  '  What  I  call 
'  outward  objects,'  he  says, '  are  possibilities  of  sensation  alone, 
^  whereas  the  series  I  call  myself  includes  along  with  them,  and 
^  called  up  by  them,  all  those  thoughts,  emotions,  volitions,  and 
'  permanent  possibilities  of  these,  which  are  generally  distinct 
'  irom  them  and  do  not  occur  in  groups.'  The  non-ego  is 
therefore  only  a  portion  of  the  ego.  *  The  great  globe  itself' 
is  simply  a  province  of  the  mind ;  and  that  mind  is  nothing  but 
a  series  of  feelings,  or  rather  a  permanent  possibility  of  these, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  permanent  nonentity.  Here,  however, 
Mr.  Mill  confesses  that  he  is  confronted  with  a  difficulty  which 
he  cannot  overcome.  The  mind's  phenomenal  life,  he  tells  us, 
consists  not  only  of  present  sensations  but  likewise  of  me- 
mories and  expectations,  and  each  of  these  involves  a  belief 
in  more  than  its  own  present  existence.  A  memory  involves 
a  belief  in  the  past,  an  expectation,  a  belief  in  the  future. 

*  If  then,'  he  says,  *  we  speak  of  the  mind  as  a  series  of  feelings, 
we  are  obliged  to  conclude  the  statement  by  calling  it  a  series  of 
feelings  which  is  aware  of  itself  as  past  and  future,  and  we  are  re- 
duced to  the  alternative  of  believing  that  the  mind  or  ego  is  some- 
thing different  from  any  series  of  feelings  or  possibilities  of  them, 
or  of  accepting  the  paradox  that  something  which,  ex  hypothesis  is 
but  a  scries  of  feelings  can  be  aware  of  itself  as  a  series.' 

jVIr.  Mill  allows  this  difficulty  to  be  insoluble,  but  thinks  it 
is  the  final  inexplicability  which  always  comes,  and  resolves  to 
accept  the  paradox  rather  than  abandon  his  theory.  It  had 
been  wiser  if  he  had  renounced  his  theory  and  retreated  before 
the  absurdity  to  which  it  had  led  him.  But  the  difficulty  is 
even  ^eater  than  he  seems  to  see.  It  is  as  absurd  to  suppose 
a  feehng  conscious  of  itself  as  presenty  as  either  past  or  future, 
and  thus  the  difficulty,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mill  himself, 
applies  to  sensations  as  well  as  to  expectations  and  memories. 

Such  are  some  of  the  objections  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
what  Mr.  Mill  calls  *  the  Psychological  theory  of  the  belief  in 
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*  an  external  world.'  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to 
beHeve  that  there  really  is  an  outer  world,  the  immediate 
object  of  aU  our  knowledge.  Man,  shut  up  within  the  shell  of 
bis  own  consciousness,  could  never  have  created  such  a  world 
for  himself.  The  silkworm  has  within  itself  the  material  out  of 
wbich  to  spin  its  cocoon,  but  man  must  have  made  his  world 
out  of  nothing. 

We  have  fitherto  spoken  only  of  sensations,  and  have  main- 
tained that  in  every  sensation  we  are  immediately  conscious  of 
something  different  from  ourselves.  But  what  of  memory  ?  it 
may  be  asked.  When  we  remember,  it  may  be  said,  we  are 
not  so  simply  and  immediately  conscious  of  an  outward  object ; 
T^e  are  merely  conscious  of  a  present  state  of  mind,  accompanied 
by  a  belief  in  something  that  is  past  When  such  is  the  case, 
it  may  be  argued,  the  doctrine  that  the  mind  ever  knows  and 
is  never  known,  and  in  all  knowledge  knows  something  different 
from  itself,  breaks  down.  We  acknowledge  that  n  the  de- 
scription of  memory  given  above  is  correct,  the  doctrine  we 
bave  hitherto  been  teaching,  signally  breaks  down  here ;  but 
it  breaks  down  in  company  with  the  repeated  declarations  of 
Brown,  Hamilton,  and  Mill,  that  the  mind  cannot  be  cognisant 
of  its  own  affections.  We  further  acknowledge  that  the  de- 
scription we  have  given  of  memory  is  copied  from  that  given 
by  Hamilton,  and  adopted  with  applause  by  Mill ;  but  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  show  that  Hamilton,  in  departing  from  Reid  in 
this  particular,  and  holding  that  memory  gives  us  a  merely 
representative  and  not  an  immediate  knowledge  of  its  objects, 
has  in  effect  abandoned  his  own  system  of  philosophy,  and  lefl 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

*  An  act  of  memory/  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Ms  merely  a 
present  state  of  the  mind,  which  we  are  conscious  of,  not  as  absolute 
bnt  as  relative  to  and  representing  another  state  of  mind,  and  ac- 
companied with  the  belief  that  the  state  of  mind  as  now  represented 
lias  actually  been.  .  .  .  All  that  is  immediately  known  in  the  act  of 
memory  is  the  present  mental  modification,  that  is,  the  representa- 
tion and  concomitant  belief.  So  far  is  memory  from  being  an  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  the  past,  that  it  is  at  best  only  a  mediate 
luiowledge  of  the  past ;  while  in  philosophical  propriety  it  is  not  a 
knowledge  of  the  past  at  all,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  present  and  a 
belief  of  the  past  .  •  .  We  may  doabt,  we  may  deny,  that  the  re- 
presentation and  belief  are  true.'  * 

From  this  passage  it  is  too  plain  that,  so  far  as  memory  is 
concerned,  Hamilton  was  a  pure  idealist — ^he  admits  that  the 

*  Lectures,  voL  i  pp.  218-19,  quoted  by  Mr.  Mill,  p.  110. 
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knowledge  which  memory  gives  is  representatiYe^  and  by  that 
admission  deals  a  death-blow  to  his  own  system.  Mill  is  qdck 
enough  to  detect  the  inconsistency*  Sir  William  Hamilton  had 
argued  with  great  force  in  regard  to  perception,  that  we  cannot 
have  a  perception  without  having  at  die  same  time  a  knowledge 
of  the  thing  perceived.  Mr.  Mill  here  turns  upon  him,  and 
says  that  if  perception  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  thing  per- 
ceived, belief  (as  in  memory)  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  thing 
believed.  He  thus  drives  him  from  his  doctrine  of  perception 
by  showing  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  doctrine  of  memory. 

'  An  act  of  memoiy  is  merely  a  present  state  of  the  mind 
'  which  we  are  conscious  of,  &c. .  • .  All  that  is  immediately 
*  known  in  the  act  of  memory  is  the  present  mental  modifica- 
^  tioiu'  So  say  both  Hamilton  and  Mill.  Is  it  possible  then 
for  the  mind  to  know  its  own  present  modifications  ?  Am  I 
simply  conscious  of  myself  when  I  remember  ?  We  had  thought 
this  doctrine  was  abandoned  by  everybody  since  the  days  <h 
Brown,  Is  it  needful  to  repeat  that,  since  a  mental  modificar 
tion  is  just  the  mind  modified,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the 
mind  modified  being  conscious  of  the  mind  modified,  or  of  a 
mental  modification  oeing  aware  of  itself?  Nor  will  it  do  to 
say  that  there  is  simply  a  present  conscious  state,  for  we  can- 
not be  conscious  without  being  conscious  of  something,  and  the 
question  is.  Of  what  are  we  conscious?  Is  it  the  mental 
modification,  or  the  thing  remembered  ?  When  an  appeal  is 
made  to  consciousness  on  this  subject,  its  answer  is  dedsiTe. 
In  every  act  of  memory  we  are  distinctly  conscious  of  the  thing 
remembered,  we  are  never  conscious  of  the  mind  itself.  To 
say  that  I  recollect  anything,  is  to  say  that  I  am  memoriallj 
conscious  of  it ;  just  as  to  say  that  I  see  anything  is  to  sar 
that  I  am  visually  conscious  of  it.  In  the  one  case  the  object 
is  present  to  the  memory,  in  the  other  it  is  present  to  the  sight 
Sense  and  memory  are  different ;  the  former  gives  us  a  know- 
ledge of  the  present,  the  latter  of  the  past,  but  in  both  cases 
the  knowledge  is  inomediate. 

Dr.  Reid  had  a  true  insight  into  the  bearings  of  this  ques- 
tion. 

'  Suppose/  says  he,  ^  that  once,  and  once  only,  I  smelled  a  tube- 
rose in  a  certain  room  where  it  grew  in  a  pot,  and  gave  a  very 
grateful  perfume.  Next  day  I  relate  what  I  saw  and  smelled. 
When  I  attend  as  carefully  as  I  can  to  what  passes  in  my  miod  in 
this  case,  it  appears  evident  that  the  very  thing  I  saw  yesterday  and 
the  fragrance  I  smelled,  are  now  the  immediate  objects  of  mj  mind 
when  I  remember  it.  .  .  .  Philosophers,  indeed,  tell  me  that  the 
immediate  object  of  my  memory  in  this  case  is  not  the  past  sensa- 
tion^ but  an  idea  of  it,  .an  image;  phantasm,  or  species  of  the  odour  I 
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smelled ;  that  tbig  idea  now  exists  in  my  mind  or  in  my  sensorianiy 
and  the  mind  contemplating  this  present  idea  finds  it  a  representa- 
tion of  what  is  past.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  ideal  philosophy. 
.  .  •  Upon  the  strictest  attention,  memory  appears  to  me  to  have 
things  that  are  past^  and  not  ideas,  for  its  object.  ...  In  the 
mean  time  I  beg  leave  to  think  with  the  vulgar,  that  when  I 
remember  the  smell  of  the  tuberose,  that  very  sensation  which  I 
had  yesterday,  and  which  has  now  no  more  any  existence,  is  the 
immediate  object  of  my  memory.  But  though  the  object  of  my 
sensation,  memory,  and  imagination  be  in  this  case  the  same,  yet 
these  acts  or  operations  of  the  mind  are  as  different  and  as  easily 
distingnishable  as  smell,  taste,  and  sound.'  * 

In  tiuB  passage  Dr.  Reid  has  proved  himself  to  have  had  a 
far  truer  vision  than  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  regard  to  me- 
mory. The  stone  which  caused  the  latter  philosopher  t6 
stmnble  iq>pearB  to  have  been  his  difficulty  in  conceivuig  how 
things  whioh  confessedly  do  not  exist  can  be  immediately 
present  to  the  mind.  In  all  perception  the  object  must  be 
existent  and  present  to  the  senses.  But,  in  memory,  the  object 
is  not  present  to  the  senses,  and  has  often  ceased  altogether  to 
exist  How  can  the  absent  and  the  non-existent  be  present  to 
the  mind  .unless  by  representative  images?  Now  those  who 
put  this  question  forget  that  sense  and  memory  are  essentially 
distinct  faculties,  and  that  whereas  the  Amotion  of  the  one  is 
to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  present,  the  function  of  the 
other  is  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  past.  We  open  our  eyes 
and  see  a  tower ;  we  turn  our  back  upon  it,  but  remember  it; 
the  tower  is  as  certainly  the  object  of  our  memory  as  it  was  of 
oar  sight,  and  memory  is  just  &e  mind  remembering.  To  say 
that  we  remember  not  the  tower,  but  a  representative  image  of 
it,  were  absurd ;  to  say  that  in  remembrance  we  are  conscious 
of  such  an  image,  is  to  say  precisely  the  same  thing,  though  it 
does  not  sound  so  ridiculous ;  and  the  whole  belief  is  a  snred 
of  that  idealism  from  which  it  seems  so  difficult  to  shake  one- 
self free. 

It  is  the  same  willi  imagination,  and  indeed  with  all  thinking. 
We  cannot  think  without  thinking  of  something ;  and  that 
something  is  always  outside  the  mind  in  its  act  of  thinking. 
There  is  ever  the  dualism — the  mind  thinking,  the  thing 
thought  of.  But  anything  in  the  great  universe  may  be  the 
object  of  thought.  We  may  even  transcend  the  universe  of 
wality,  and  thmk  of  things  which  never  were.  We  may  think 
not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  the  past,  and  recall  to  memory 
scenes  and  circumstances  with  which  we  were  familiar  in  our 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  ii.  sect.  3. 
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childhood,  and  even  imagine  other  scenes  and  circumstances, 
perhaps  brighter  still,  which  our  eyes  never  witnessed  nor  our 
ears  heard.  But  in  this  last  case  it  may  be  said  there  is  surely 
nothing  but  an  image  in  the  mind,  of  which  the  very  word 
^  imagination '  is  the  proof.  We  can  by  no  means  qoncede  thi?. 
Of  such  an  image  we  are  utterly  unconscious.  But  our  mind 
recalls  the  bright  and  beautiful  in  the  external  world,  and  out 
of  the  materials  which  memory  so  abundantly  supplies  builds 
its  castles  in  the  air.  The  things  imagined,  and  not  a  mental 
ima£:e,  are  the  object  of  imafidnation ;  and  things  imacdned  are 
sippi;  things  rinembered>  new  combinations.  |^;  Thing? 
^  imagined ' — in  that  expression  is  the  whole  truth ;  it  is  things- 
which  are  imagined — castles,  cities,  gardens,  golden  fruits, 
crystal  fountains — and  not  mental  images.  We  may  be  said 
to  have  mental  images,  as  we  may  be  said  to  have  sensations, 
but  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  one  any  more  than  the  other, 
but  only  of  their  objects.  The  mental  image  is  nothing  but 
the  mind  imagining,  and  the  mind  may  imagine  anything.  It 
may  weave  any  web  for  which  memory  can  furnish  the  weft 
^d  the  woof.  More  than  this  it  cannot  do,  for  imagination  is 
nothing  but  a  somewhat  loose  and  very  brilliant  memory.  But 
what,  it  may  be  said^  of  those  things  which  have  no  existence 
at  all  except  in  imagination  ?  What  of  horned  devils,  long- 
haired mermaids,  wandering  hobgoblins  and  fiery  dragons — 
these  have  no  objective  reality,  and  therefore  tiiey  must  be 
purely  mental  and  subjective.  The  answer  is  easy.  The 
elements  out  of  which  they  are  formed  exist,  and  the  mind 
only  combines  them  in  grotesque  shapes.  But  when  the  mind 
thinks  of  them,  it  thinks  of  them  as  external  entities,  and 
it  can  think  of  them  no  otherwise.  The  mind  imagines,  but 
the  objects  in  imagination  are  always  furnished  to  us  in  their 
elementary  forms  by  experience.  The  mind  can  no  more  con* 
ceive  a  new  quaUty  than  it  can  create  a  new  world.  It  can 
merely  remember,  and  all  its  remembrances  are  of  the  external, 
but  it  may  recall  things  not  exactly  as  they  were,  but  in  new 
groupings,  and  this  is  what  we  call  imagination. 

Can  the  mind,  then,  in  no  case,  think  of  itself?  Can  the 
mental  eye,  in  no  sense,  be  turned  inward  ?  In  a  way  it  can, 
else  a  mental  philosophy  had  been  impossible.  The  mind,  as 
we  have  already  repeatedly  said,  can  never  be  conscious  of 
itself— of  its  own  faculties,  acts,  or  affections ;  and  this  is  what 
constitutes  the  greatdifficulty  of  psychology.  But  in  every  act 
of  consciousness,  we  know  what  we  are  conscious  of;  and  from 
the  contents  of  consciousness,  so  to  speak,  we  can  infer  its 
capacity.     The  mind,  moreover,  can  reflect  upon  all  its  past 
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experiences,  for  these  can  become  the  objects  of  its  recollection 
or  of  its  reasoning,  and  from  the  things  which  have  been  known 
we  can  infer  the  nature  and  powers  of  that  unknown  something 
which  knows.  It  perceives  the  present,  we  call  this  sensation ; 
it  recalls  the  past,  we  call  this  memory ;  it  works  up  into  argu- 
ment the  materials  furnished  by  sense  and  preserved  by  memory, 
and  we  call  this  reasoning.  Thus  we  construct  our  system  of 
Psychology ;  but  the  fact  that  we  can  never  make  the  mind 
the  direct  object  of  its  own  perception,  has  been,  and  ever  will 
be,  the  great  hindrance  to  our  learning  its  mechanism. 

There  is  still  a  large  group  of  mental  states,  which  are  gene- 
rally regarded  a^  purely  subjective.  We  refer  to  those  which  are 
not  intellectual  but  emotional — to  our  feelings,  passions  and 
desires.  An  analysis  of  these  states,  however,  will  show  that 
they  are  not  exceptions  to  the  universal  rule  which  requires  a 
union  of  objectivity  and  subjectivity  in  order  to  consciousness ; 
and  that  as  we  cannot  know  without  knowing  something,  so 
we  cannot  feel  without  feeling  something.  The  something  felt 
will  moreover  be  found  to  be  different  from  the  mind  which 
feels  it.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  feeling  passions,  affections, 
desires ;  but  such  phrases  are  not  more  correct  than  if  we  were  to 
»peak  of  feeling  feelings.  We  do  not  feel  feelings  :  we  feel, 
love,  hate,  desire — these  verbs  express  the  whole  mental  por- 
tion of  the  fact;  but,  of  course,  there  is  always  a  something 
outside  the  mind  which  we  feel,  love,  hate,  or  desire.  It  is 
usual  also  to  speak  of  feeling  joy,  grief,  pleasure,  pain,  &c. 
These  phrases  are  not  more  accurate  than  the  others.  Joy, 
grief,  pleasure,  pain,  are  nothing  apart  from  the  mind  which 
feels  them,  just  as  a  sensation  is  nothing  apart  from  the  mind 
which  feels  it.  A  sensation  is  simply  the  mind  in  a  certain 
mood,  and  so  are  joy,  grief  and  all  the  other  emotions.  In  the 
one  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  mind  has  an  object — the 
cause  and  occasion  of  its  mood.  Here  a  large  and  inviting 
field  for  analysis  opens  itself  up ;  but  we  cannot  pursue  it 
iurther  without  diverging  too  widely  from  our  examination  of 
modem  idealism.  Let  the  student  of  psychology,  however, 
bear  in  mind  the  truth  taught  in  common  by  Mill  and  Hamilton, 
that  the  mind  can  in  no  case  be  conscious  of  its  own  acts  or 
affections,  and  it  will  serve  as  a  master-key  to  open  doors  in 
mental  science  which  have  remained  closed  for  centuries. 

We  are  now,  and  only  now,  in  a  fit  position  to  consider  the 
question  discussed  by  Mr.  Mill  in  the  opening  chapters  of  his 
*  Examination  ' — the  Relativity  of  Human  Knowledge.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  laid  the  first  foundation  of  his  future  fame  by 
bia  article  on  Cousin's  *  Philosophy'  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review  * 
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(1829)5  in  which  he  strenuously  asserted  that  all  our  knowledge 
is  relative ;  and  he  has  reasserted  the  same  opinion  in  his  Dis- 
cussions and  Lectures.  Mr.  Mill  beUeyes  in  the  relativity  of 
human  knowledge  too5  and  so  far  he  has  no  fault  to  find 
with  Hamilton ;  but  then  he  maintains  that  Hamilton's 
doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  is  flatly  contrar 
tradictory  of  his  other  doctrine  that  the  primary  qualities  of 
matter  are  known  in  themselves  and  immediately,  and  there- 
fore that  either  the  one  or  the  other  must  be  abandoned. 
These  two  doctrines — the  immediate  intuition  of  the  external 
world,  and  the  relativity  of  all  knowledge — were  those  upon 
which  the  celebrated  Scotch  professor  put  forth  his  greatest 
strength,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  which  his  reputation  is 
most  in^dmately  connected.  Is  it  possible  he  exhausted  his  life 
in  prowng  contradictories  ?  Must  his  discijdes  now  surrender 
the  one  thesis  to  save  the  other — its  alleged  antithesis.  It 
were  strange  if  it  were  so,  and  yet  stranger  things  than  this 
have  happened  in  the  perplexed  history  of  Mental  Philosophy. 
We  apprehend,  however,  that  there  is  no  real  contradiction  in 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  teaching  on  these  points,  though  a  few 
stray  expressions  may  be  picked  out  of  his  writings  to  favour 
the  opinion  that  there  is. 

Mr.  Mill  admits  that  the  phrase  '  the  relativity  of  human 
^  knowledge,'  may  bear  many  different  meanings ;  and  several 
of  these  meanings  he  very  carefully  discriminates  and  defines. 
By  most  philosophers,  he  tells  us,  the  phrase  is  used  to  indicate 
that  we  know  and  can  know  nothing  of  matter  beyond  the  sen- 
sations which  it  produces  in  us,  and  that  as  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  resemblance  between  material  pro- 
perties and  our  mental  affections,  matter  is  to  us  necessarily 
and  altogether  unknowable.  In  this  sense,  he  says,  the  doc- 
trine ^  is  one  of  great  weight  and  significance,  which  impresses 
^  a  character  on  the  whole  mode  01  philosophical  thinking  of 
^  whoever  receives  it,  and  is  the  key-stone  of  one  of  the  only  two 
*  possible  systems  of  Metaphysics  and  Psychology.'  And  he 
may  well  say  so,  for  this  doctrine  reduces  all  our  knowledge 
not  only  to  «  relation  but  to  zero.  Yet  this  is  the  doctrine 
which  he  lays  at  the  door  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  If  Sir 
William  acknowledges  it  as  his  own,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
his  philosophy  is  a  contradiction  and  a  blunder.  The  passage 
which  Mr.  MiU  quotes  in  support  of  his  opinion  is  taken  firom 
one  of  the  Appendices  to  the  ^  Discussions  on  Philosophy.'  Let 
us  see  it. 

*  Our  whole  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter  is  relative,  conditioned 
— ^relatively  conditioned.    Of  things  absolutely  or  in  themselves,  be 
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they  external,  be  tiiey  internal,  we  know  nothing ;  or  know  them 
onlj  as  incognisable ;  and  become  aware  of  their  incomprehensible 
ezistenee,  only  as  this  is  indirectly  and  accidentally  revealed  to  us 
through  certain  qualities  related  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge,  and 
which  qualities  again  we  cannot  think  as  unconditioned,  irrelative, 
existent  in  and  of  themselves.  All  that  we  know  is,  therefore,  phe« 
Domenal — phenomenal  of  the  unknown.  .  .  .  Nor  is  this  denied^ 
for  it  has  been  commonly  confessed  that  as  substances  we  know  not 
what  is  matter,  and  are  ignorant  of  what  is  mind.'  * 

Now^  no  one  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  Hamilton 
can  have  any  doubt  as  to  his  meaning  here.  He  simply  means 
that  we  do  not  know  substances,  but  through  their  quali- 
ties, and  yet  that  we  cannot  think  of  these  qualities  out  of 
relation  to  those  hidden  substances  in  which  they  adhere. 
This  meaning  he  only  qualifies  in  a  very  slight  degree  when  he 
speaks  of  our  knowing  only  those  ^  qualities  which  are  related 
^  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge ; '  for^  of  course,  we  know  only 
those  things  which  we  are  capable  of  knowing.  But  though 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  lies  upon  its  surface,  Mr.  Mill  toils 
ingeniously  to  put  upon  it  every  possible  meaning  but  the  true 
one.  At  length  he  hits  upon  the  true  meaning,  or  something 
approacmng  it. 

'Perhaps,'  says  he,  Mt  may  be  suspected  (and  some  passages  in 
the  longest  of  oar  extracts  might  countenance  the  idea)  that  in  call« 
ing  oar  knowledge  relative,  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  not  thinking 
of  the  knowledge  of  qualities,  but  of  substances,  of  Matter  and 
Mind;  and  meant  that  qualities  might  be  cognised  absolutely;  but 
that  substances  being  known  only  through  their  qualities,  the  know- 
ledge of  substances  can  only  be  regarded  as  relative.  But  this  in- 
terpretation of  his  doctrine  is  again  inadmissible.  For  the  relativity 
of  which  he  is  continually  speaking  is  relativity  to  us,  while  the 
relativity  which  this  theory  ascribes  to  substances  is  relativity  to 
those  attribotea ;  and  if  the  attributes  are  known  otherwise  than  re- 
latively, 8o  must  the  substanee  be.  Besides,  we  have  seen  him 
asserting  the  necessary  rdativity  of  our  knowledge  of  attributes  no 
less  positively  than  of  substances.  Speaking  of  things  in  them- 
selves, we  found  him  saying  that  we  "  become  aware  of  their  in- 
comprehensible existence  only  as  this  is  revealed  to  us  through 
certain  qualities,  .  .  .  which  qualities  again  we  cannot  think  as  un- 
conditioned, irrelative,  existent  in  and  of  themselves.'*  There  is  no 
reservation  here  in  favour  of  the  Primary  Qualities.  Whatever  in 
lus  theory  was  meant  by  relativity  of  knowledge,  he  intended  it  of 
qualities  aa  much  as  of  subslaoces — of  primary  qualities  as  much  as 
of  secondary.' 

From  this  extract  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Mill,  after  getting 

*  Discussions,  p.  648  ;  Mill,  p.  17. 
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a  glimpse  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  meaning,  fortliwitli  abuts 
his  eyes^  and  begins  groping  about  for  it  as  one  in  the  dark. 
'  The  relativity  of  whidi  Hamilton  is  continually  speaking/ 
says  he,  'is  relativity  to  us,  while  the  relativity  which  this 
'  theory  ascribes  to  substances  is  relativity  to  their  attributes.' 
Now,  what  Sir  William  Hamilton  continually  does  say  is, 
that  we  know  substances  only  through  their  qualities,  and 
therefore  they  are  known  to  us  not  absolutely  but  relatively. 

*  If  the  attributes  are  known  otherwise  than  relatively,'  con- 
tinues Mr.  Mill, '  so  must  the  substances.'  Is  there  a  necessary 
sequence  here?  Is  it  impossible  to  know  attributes  inune- 
diately,  absolutely,  and  yet  not  know  so  immediately,  so  ab- 
solutely the  substances  to  which  they  belong  ?  .  But  let  us 
hear  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Mill's  argument.  '  Besides,'  sap 
he,  'we  have  seen  him  (Hamilton)  asserting  the  necessary 
'  relativity  of  our  knowledge  of  attributes  no  less  positively 
'  than  of  substances.     Speaking  of  things  in  themselves,  we 

*  found  him  saying  that  we  become  aware  of  their  incompre- 
'  hensible  existence  only  as  this  is  revealed  to  us  through 

*  certain  qualities  .  .  .  which  qualities  again  we  cannot  think 
'  as  unconditioned,  irrelative,  existent  in  and  of  themselves.' 
Now  all  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  means  to  afSrm  here  is 
that  we  cannot  think  of  qualities  in  and  of  themselves,  or  apart 
from  the  substances  to  which  they  belong.  We  cannot  conceive 
hardness,  for  instance,  apart  from  some  hard  matter,  for  this 
plain  reason,  according  to  our  way  of  thinking,  that  hardness  is 
nothing  but  matter  in  a  hard  state.  What  are  the  qualities 
of  matter?  Are  they  something  different  from  its  substance? 
We  say  they  are  not  They  are  merely  the  substance  in  its 
different  conditions,  as  sensation  and  thought  are  just  the 
mind  in  its  different  moods.  We  cannot,  therefore,  know  qua^ 
lities  without  also  knowing  substances.  When  we  see  a  round, 
green  object,  we  see  it  in  that  condition  which  we  call  green- 
ness and  rotundity,  but  we  see  it,  for  properties  are  only 
modes  of  substance,  and  substance  must  always  exist  in  some 
mode.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Hamilton  has  to  some  degree 
laid  himself  open  to  the  criticisms  of  his  adversary  by  speaking 
of  substances  and  qualities  as  if  they  were  different  from  one 
another,  and  as  knovm  only  in  relation  to  one  another ;  but  if 
it  be  fully  understood  that  qualities  are  but  modes  of  sub- 
stances, and  that  substances  are  known  only  in  their  different 
modes,  and  never  absolutely,  which  means,  in  no  mode  at  all, 
the  controversy  is  set  at  rest  It  must  be  confessed  that  this 
is  a  somewhat  lame  and  impotent  conq^usion ;   but  it  saves 
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the  doctrine,  infinitely  important  to  all  mankind^  of  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  outer  world. 

The  doctrine  that  all  knowledge  involves  a  dualism — a  mind 
knowing  and  matter  known — involves  the  doctrine  that  all  know- 
ledge is  and  must  be  relative.  Knowledge  is  a  relation,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  knowing  and  the  known.  The  knowings  ego  is  distinct 
from  the  known  non-ego,  and  knowledge  is  tiie  relation  in 
which  they  stand  to  one  another.  Where  there  are  two  factors 
absolute  knowledge  is  impossible.  We  know  only  as  we  know, 
and,  indeed,  only  as  we  are  capable  of  knowing.  Our  know- 
ledge is  limited  by  the  limits  of  our  mind,  and  is  probably  in 
other  respects  conditioned  by  it  too.  But  this  is  very  different, 
as  Mr.  Mill  fully  confesses,  from  saying  that  we  in  effect  know 
nothing  of  the  material  world,  or  that  our  knowledge  is  at  best 
entirely  illusory.  It  has  already  been  made  plain  that  our 
knowl^ge  is  immediate,  and  being  immediate  that  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Mill  has  protest^  with  great  spirit  and  force  of  argu- 
ment against  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Mr.  Mansel,  in  his 
^Limits  of  Religious  Thought,'  that  justice,  truth,  and  other 
moral  attributes  may  be  something  quite  different  in  Deity 
from  what  they  are  in  us.  Is  it  not  just  as  monstrous  to 
suppose  that  the  Deity  may  know  things  differently  from  us, 
as  that  He  should  morally  regard  them  differently  ?  In  truth, 
is  it  not  certain  that  if  He  does  know  things  ^fferently.  He 
must  regard  them  differently  ?  Our  moral  judgments  are  de- 
pendent on  our  intellectual  perceptions  ;  and  if  our  intellectual 
perceptions  are  all  illusory,  our  moral  judgments  will  be  so  too. 
Truth  with  us  may  be  falsehood  with  God :  justice  with  God 
niay  be  injustice  with  us.  We  are  thus  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion either  that  the  divine  knowledge  must  be  illusory  like 
our  own ;  or  that  we,  walking  in  a  vain  show,  are  as  likely  to 
he  deceived  in  regard  to  justice  and  truth  as  anything  else. 
But  the  fact  is,  the  divine  knowledge  is  not  different  from 
human  knowledge ;  there  is  the  inevitable  relation  between  the 
Imowing  and  the  known ;  but  this  by  no  means  interferes  with 
the  reality  of  knowledge,  though  it  implies  that  it  is  conditioned 
by  the  knowing  mind. 

Mr.  Mill  has  endeavoured  to  fasten  an  inconsistency  on  Sir 
William  Hamilton  by  showing  that  immediate  knowledge  and 
relative  knowledge  are  irreconcileable  and  contradictory.  We 
suspect  the  real  inconsistency  lies  with  Mr.  Mill,  who  holds 
knowledge  to  be  relative,  and  yet  denies  the  existence  of  one 
of  the  terms  necessary  to  the  relation.  According  to  him 
knowledge  is  a  unity,  a  conscious  state  of  mind,  and  nothing 
Daore.     There  is  no  external  world  to  be  known,  and  no  min^ 
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to  know  it.  There  is  only  the  consdoufi  state — codbciods 
without  being  conscious  of  anything,  a  state  without  bang  i 
state  of  anything.  Besides  this  conscious  state  there  is  notlung 
else  in  the  universe ;  it  is  the  universe,  the  absolute,  the  all  in 
one.  To  tibis  dizzy  height  of  Hegelianism  has  Mr.  Hill 
climbed,  a|)p%rently  without  bein^  aware  of  it. 

But  though  Mr.  Mill  has  failed  to  show  that  relative  know- 
ledge, as  understood  by  Hamilton,  is  inconsistent  with  imme- 
diate knowledge,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  s 
double  consciousness,  as  taught  by  the  Scotch  philosopher,  is 
not  only  destructive  of  immediate  knowledge,  but  leads  inevi- 
tably to  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute.  This  has  been  done,  not 
by  Mr.  Mill,  but  by  Professor  Ferrier,  in  his  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  subtle  ^  Institutes  of  Metaphysics.'  He  only  pos- 
tulates that  along  with  whatever  any  intelligence  knows,  it 
must,  as  the  ground  or  condition  of  its  knowledge,  have  some 
consciousness  of  itself  (the  dualism  of  Hamilton);  and  firom 
this  he  proceeds  to  prove  by  a  series  of  propositions,  linked 
together  like  the  propositions  of  EucUd,  mat  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  mind  per  se^  none  of  matter  per  se,  but  that 
mind  and  matter  in  conjunction  is  the  absolute,  and  is  known 
by  us.  Nor  do  we  see  how  we  are  to  resist  Professor  Ferrier's 
conclusions  if  we  grant  his  postulate — ^and  his  postulate  is  sim- 
ply the  double  consciousness  upon  which  Sir  W  Uliam  Hamil- 
ton has  built  his  doctrine  of  perception.  Thus  do  both  Mr. 
Mill  and  his  opponent^  though  botn  earnest  preachers  of  the 
truth  that  all  knowledge  is  relative,  come  by  Afferent  roads  to 
the  same  conclusion  that  knowledge  is  absolute.  There  is  only 
one  way  of  escape  for  them.  Let  them  admit  the  oidy  possible 
dualism  of  mind  knowing  and  matter  known,  and  then  there 
emerges  a  knowledge  which  is  relative  and  yet  inunediate— the 
knowledge  after  which  Hamilton  so  strenuously  strove,  though 
he  did  not  quite  attain  to  it. 

But  though  we  cannot  accept  of  the  pure  idealism  presented 
to  us  by  Mr.  Mill,  or  of  the  double  consciousness  taught  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  we  must  place  both  disputants  m  the 
front  rank  of  modem  philosophers.  Mr.  Mill's  *  Examination  * 
will  fully  sustain  his  former  great  reputation  as  a  clear  thinker 
and  most  vigorous  reasoner,  but  we  suspect  he  has  shown  him- 
self more  powerful  in  pulling  down  than  in  building  up.  While 
he  has  shattered  to  pieces  many  old  opinions,  we  doubt  if  he 
has  himself  built  up  a  system  of  knowledge  which  will  endure* 
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Abt.  V. —  TTie  Albert  Nyanza^  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile,  and 
Explorations  of  the  Nile  Sources.  By  Samuel  White 
Bakeb^  M.A.9  F.B.G.S.>  and  Gold  MedaUist  of  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
8yo.     I^ndon:  1866. 

nPHB  reader  inll  not  have  travelled  ten  pi^ea  in  the  com- 
"^  pany  of  Mr.  Baker,  before  he  perceives  that  the  last  and 
most  successful  explorer  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  is  a  far 
more  aooomplished  writer  than  any  of  the  gallant  adventurers 
who  have  preceded  him  on  the  rugged  tracks  of  African  dk- 
oovery.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  number  of  these  works 
bad  somewhat  abaited  the  edge  of  the  curiosity  witii  which 
they  have  been  received  by  the  public  To  say  nothing  of 
missionary  travellers  whose  knowledge  of  science  hardly 
enabled  diem  to  take  an  observation  and  whose  knowledge  of 
letters  appears  to  be  confined  to  their  own  hymn-books — to  say 
nothing  of  adventurers  who  have  contrived  to  amuse  the  world 
with  a  romance  of  big  baboons  and  cannibals  picked  up  on  the 
shore  of  the  Graboon  river,  it  is  not  always  uiat  travellers  of 
the  lughest  character  and  merit,  such  as  Captain  Speke  and 
Obtain  Grant  undoubtedly  were,  have  combined  the  art  of 
travelling  in  wild  countries  with  the  art  of  relating  what  they 
saw  there.  Accordingly  some  of  the  nairatiyes  to  ^ich  we 
refer  have  proved  less  interesting  than  might  havcT  been  ex- 
pected; and  though  the  world  is  very  well  satisfied  to  be 
taken  to  those  sources  of  the  Nile  whidi  mankind  has  been 
in  search  of  since  the  days  of  Herodotus,  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  wishing  to  arrive  at  our  destination  by  a  shorter  route. 
But  Mr.  Baker  combines  in  so  remadkable  a  degree  all  the 
qualities  of  a  great  traveller,  that  he  has  not  oolj  made  one  of 
die  most  extraordinary  journeys  ever  recorded  by  civilised 
man,  but  he  has  given  to  his  account  of  it  an  interest  not  to 
be  surpassed  in  the  pages  of  romance.  Yet  the  materials  of 
afanost  all  these  African  expeditions  are  identical  to  monotony 
•--Tillage  after  village  of  filthy,  brutal,  and  perfidious  savages 
-the  tyranny  of  native  chiefs,  astonished  to  find  a  white  man 
in  their  power--rthe  frauds  of  cowardly  followers,  ever  ready 
to  abandon  their  master  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  to  plunder  him 
in  the  hour  of  confidence — the  loathsome  and  scanty  fare,  the 
torrid  soil — ^the  drenching  ndns — the  distant  and  unattainable 
object  rendered  valuable  only  by  the  difficulty  of  approaching  it 
---inay  be  repeated  to  satiety.  It  must  even  be  acknowledged 
that  the  moare  we  know  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  less  do 
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we  find  in  it  to  reward  the  stupendous  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  arrive  there;  and  even  the  mighty  mystery 
of  the  Nile  loses  something  of  its  attraction  when  we  have 
reached  the  great  basins  which  feed  its  prodigious  stream. 
Mr.  Baker  himself,  at  the  close  of  his  labours,  when  he  found 
himself  once  more,  after  years  of  inconceivable  danger  and 
hardship,  within  reach  of  civilised  man  at  Gondokoro,  appears 
to  have  been  oppressed  by  this  reflection,  and  he  exclaims, 
with  something  of  that  melancholy  which  attends  the  comple- 
tion of  every  human  achievement, 

^  We  had  worked  for  years  in  misery,  such  as  I  have  but  faintly 
described,  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  this  hitherto  unconquerable 
exploration;  we  had  succeeded — and  what  was  the  result?  Not 
even  a  letter  from  home  to  welcome  us  if  alive !  As  I  sat  beneath 
a  tree  and  looked  down  upon  the  glorious  Nile  that  flowed  a  few 
yards  beneath  my  feet,  I  pondered  upon  the  value  of  my  toil.  I  had 
traced  the  river  to  its  great  Albert  source,  and  as  the  mighty  stream 
glided  before  me,  the  mystery  that  had  ever  shrouded  its  origin  was 
dissolved.  I  no  longer  looked  upon  its  waters  with  a  feeling  ap- 
proaching to  awe,  for  I  knew  its  home,  and  had  visited  its  cradle. 
Had  I  overrated  the  importance  of  the  discovery  ?  and  had  I  wasted 
some  of  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  obtain  a  shadow  ?  I  recalled 
to  recollection  the  practical  question  of  Commoro,  the  chief  of 
Latooka.— ''  Suppose  you  get  to  the  great  lake,  what  will  you  do 
with  it  ?  What  will  be  the  good  of  it  ?  If  you  find  that  the  large 
river  does  flow  from  it,  what  then  ?  '* '     (Vol.  ii.  p.  298.) 

The  answer  to  this  doubt — the  key  to  this  spell  which  has 
fascinated  so  many  brave  spirits,  and  which  rivets  our  own 
attention  on  these  pages — is  that  it  is  not  the  people  of  Africa 
but  the  representative  of  England,  not  the  savage  brutality 
of  the  tribes  on  the  White  Nile,  but  the  matchless  intrepidity 
of  our  own  countryman,  not  the  most  degraded  offsets  of 
humanity  but  the  latest  pioneer  of  civilisation,  who  bears  with 
bim  our  sympathy  and  commands  our  admiration.  The  qua- 
lities which  everywhere  claim  respect,  shine  with  tenfold  lustre 
when  they  are  contrasted  with  everything  that  is  most  op- 
posed to  them.  The  native  of  Central  Africa  is  by  some  mys- 
terious law  of  his  being  sunk  considerably  below  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  brute  creation,  educated  and  domesticated  by 
man.  He  is  alike  unconscious  of  a  purpose,  in  life,  of  duty, 
of  affection,  of  God.  The  European  traveller  inflamed  to 
heroism  by  the  resolution  to  succeed  in  a  great  undertaking, 
strong  in  his  faith  in  Providence,  steeled  against  all  hard- 
ships, fearing  nothing,  daring  all  things,  encounters  alone  a 
wilderness  of  savages,  and  moved  by  a  lofty  conception  of  the 
glory  of  a  great  action,  performs  it.     Courage  ana  independ- 
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ence  were  never  more  signally  displayed.  A  private  English 
gentleman,  aided  by  no  public  resources,  prompted  by  no 
public  bodies,  starts  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion  to 
attempt  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  had  baffled  ages.  Mr. 
Baker's  first  incentive  was  the  hope  of  rescuing  Messrs.  Speke 
and  Grant  from  a  perilous  position,  but  as  he  met  them  at  the 
outset  of  his  own  journey,  that  motive  ceased.  With  equal 
manliness  of  spirit  they  instantly  placed  at  his  disposal  the 
results  of  their  own  explorations,  and  urged  him  to  pursue  the 
greater  task  of  perfecting  what  they  had  well  begun.  He  had 
already  devoted  several  years  to  the  hardiest  feats  of  a  great 
hunter  and  a  keen  shot  in  the  jungles  of  Ceylon  and  the  high- 
lands of  Abyssinia,  which  had  nerved  his  frame  and  quickened 
his  eye.  To  these  qualifications  he  added  two  years  of  patient 
preparation  for  his  great  attempt — ^the  acquisition  of  the  power 
of  scientific  observation  and  the  Arabic  language— the  pur- 
chase and  adaptation  of  all  the  materiel  necessary  for  so 
protracted  a  campaiCT,  and  the  attempt  to  discipline  a  nu- 
merous band  of  followers.  To  the  plots  and  treachery  of 
these  beings,  who  repeatedly  broke  out  in  open  mutiny,  and 
threatened  him  more  than  once  with  abandonment  and  death, 
he  opposed  an  iron  and  commanding  will,  which  at  last 
moulded  even  these  creatures  to  obey  him.  This  moral  autho- 
rity was  backed  by  a  strength  of  arm  that  never  failed  to 
crush  the  offender  by  a  timely  blow  and  to  punish  every  insult 
and  infraction  of  discipline.  Yet  in  a  land  where  blood  is 
poured  out  like  water,  where  inhuman  tortures  are  ruthlessly 
inflicted  by  the  strong  on  the  weak,  and  where  every  man  who 
is  not  a  slave  himself  is  seeking  to  enslave  some  one  else,  Mr. 
Baker  allowed  no  deed  of  violence  to  be  committed  which  he  * 
could  prevent,  he  rescued  numberless  victims  from  the  lash  of 
their  tormentors,  and  by  a  judicious  and  open-handed  libe- 
rality, he  taught  the  natives  the  unknown  lesson  that  an 
Englishman  is  not  to  be  served  by  slaves,  but  by  the  fidelity 
of  Qiose  whom  he  is  ready  to  reward  for  their  labour.  One 
trait  remains,  and  it  is  the  most  singular  incident  in  this 
remarkable  narrative,  which  gives  to  the  journey  of  Mr. 
Baker  an  unparalleled  interest.  Through  these  regions  where 
no  white  woman  had  ever  been  seen,  through  these  tribes  where 
woman  is  degraded  by  the  grossest  sensuality  to  be  something 
below  the  beast  of  burden  and  the  household  drudge,  he  was 
^accompanied  by  his  wife.  This  lady,  born  of  a  good  Hun- 
garian family  and  married  at  an  early  age  to  the  companion 
of  her  adventurous  life,  possessing,  as  we  infer  from  her  por- 
^t,  uncommon  personal  attractions,  and  still  in  the  bloom  of 
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yoath^  not  only  fihared  with  her  huBband  aU  the  penk  of  this 
expedition,  but  by  her  quiet  imperturbable  courage,  her  tact 
and  activity,  contributed  nx>8t  powerfully  to  its  auccess.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  she  said  or  did  the  thing  that  con- 
quered the  difficulty.  And,  above  all,  the  presence,  in  the 
midst  of  whole  races  to  whom  the  idea  of  marriage  in  our  s^iee 
of  the  tain  is  unknown,  of  the  one  Wife  of  the  White  Man, 
so  ennobled  this  pair  of  travellers,  and  distinguished  it  so  eSeo- 
tually  from  the  marauding  columns  of  ivory  traders  and  man 
Btealors,  that  even  the  savages  of  the  White  Nile  acknowledged 
her  influence. 

To  sum  up  in  one  word  the  cause  of  the  interest  with 
which  this  book  will  be  read  throughout  the  world,  it  0(»i8]fitB 
in  the  chivalry  which  pervades  it.  The  breeze  which  bore  the 
crew  of  the  ^Argo'  to  the  shores  of  Colchis,  the  spirit 
which  led  the  Crusaders  to  Palestine,  the  passionate  desire  to 
face  and  surmount  imknown  dangers,  and  the  proud  sense  of 
marching  in  purity  and  honour  across  a  world  of  abje(^ 
beings,  to  whom  the  very  sight  of  civilised  man  was  a  revekr 
tion,  pervade  these  volumes.  No  doubt  it  may  be  called 
knight-errantry  to  go  in  quest  of  such  hardships  and  dangen. 
But  there  is  little  risk  that  in  any  age  the  example  will  find 
too  many  imitators.  -  Modem  civilisation  has  not,  however, 
extinguished — perhaps  it  has  not  even  lessened — ^that  gallant 
spirit.  From  the  midst  of  our  luxuries  and  refinements,  mai 
are  not  wanting  who  will  start  to  encounter  any  perils  and 
to  perform  any  duty,  just  as  boldly  as  in  harder  and  in  rougher 
times.  But  in  addition  to  the  physical  strength  and  courage 
needed  for  such  exploits,  they  carry  witii  them  a  higher  sense 
of  tiie  dignity  of  their  mission,  and  perhaps  they  are  rewarded 
by  a  keener  enjoyment  of  success.  These  considerations  are 
naturally  suggested  by  Mr.  Baker's  narrative,  for  he  is  himself 
the  very  type  of  modem  knighthood — diasing  the  elephant  to 
his  lair,  braving  the  savage,  protecting  tiie  child  and  the 
woman  slave,  enduring  every  vicissitude  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
heat  and  cold,  sickness  and  pain — but  withal  retaining  the 
simplicity  and  unpretending  tone  of  a  man  who  thinks  it 
easier  to  do  these  things  than  to  present  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  world.  Well  is  it  for  England  that  there  are  those 
who  go  fortii  in  her  name,  unbidden,  to  display  this  strength 
of  character  and  this  nobility  of  purpose.  They  may  i^peal 
with  confidence  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  their  country- 
men, and  in  them  they  have  their  reward.  Yet  we  cannot  but 
reflect  with  shame  and  regret  that  if  this  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  which  sends  forth  men  of  so  much  intrepidity  ai^ 
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mdependeiice,  it  is  also  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which 
the  Sovereign  and  the  State  contribute  nothing  to  the  honours 
which  are  justly  due  to  such  exertions. 

Mr.  Baker's  journey  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1861^  for 
it  was  then  he  proceeded  to  execute  his  long-cherished  design 
of  exploring  the  sources  of  the  Nile ;  but  he  had  advanced 
very  Ettle  way  towards  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  before 
he  perceived  that  a  knowledge  of  Arabic  was  indispensable  to 
snccess.  He  therefore  resolved  to  devote  a  year  to  this  pre- 
liminary acquisition,  and  to  spend  that  time  in  examining  the 
Nile  tributaries  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  from  the 
junction  of  the  Atbara  river  to  the  Blue  Nile.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  Nile  presents  the  greatest  volume  of  water,  for 
the  Atbara  is  the  last  tributary  which  falls  into  the  great 
stream  at  a  point  not  less  than  eleven  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea.  An  enormous  amount  of  absorption  and  evaporation  of 
course  takes  place  in  the  passs^e  of  the  stream  through  that 
dry  and  rainless  region,  to  which  the  Nile  alone  contributes 
the  moisture  borne  down  from  the  Highlands  of  Abyssinia  and 
the  great  nurdng  lakes  of  the  White  Nile.  This  journey  of 
1861  does  not  form  the  subject  of  the  present  volume,  and 
Mr.  Baker  therefore  dismisses  it  in  a  few  lines ;  though  he 
promises  to  give  us  an  account  of  this  expedition  in  a  luture 
publication.  But  we  are  at  once  enabled,  by  the  comparison 
he  has  made  of  the  two  grand  arms  of  the  river,  to  explain  that 
remarkable  phenomenon  which  so  long  perplexed  mankind — 
we  mean  the  periodical  rising  of  the  Nile,  which  causes  its 
waters  to  attain  iheir  greatest  height  and  to  inundate  the 
pliuns  of  Lower  Egypt  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
when  all  the  other  streams  of  the  Northern  hemisphere  .are  at 
tbeir  lowest  ebb.  The  vast  mass  of  water  whidi  forms  the 
main  body  of  the  stream,  proceeding  from  the  great  lakes  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Speke  and  Mr.  Baker,  and  known  as  the 
White  NUe,  flows  perpetually  onwards  without  any  sensible 
variation.  The  upper  waters  of  the  stream  being  extended  in 
immense  lakes  or  marshes  are  but  slightly  affected  by  the  rainy 
8ea8<m.  The  river  has,  in  fact,  no  banks :  there  is  no  water-mark 
on  the  stems  of  trees  or  along  the  shore ;  and  nothing  indicates 
any  important  access  or  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  water. 
The  White  Nile  is  the  continuous  and  perennial  fountain  of 
the  main  stream.  But  the  rivers  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  which  were  visited  by  Mr.  Baker  in  1861  are  of  an 
opposite  character.  They  are  the  great  drains  of  the  Abys- 
sinian Highlands — ^rapid  mountain  streams — perfectly  dry  at 
one  time  of  the  year,  and  swollen  into  enormous  torrents  in 
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the  rainy  season.  Thus  the  Atbara  was  perfectly  dry  when 
first  seen  by  Mr.  Baker — a  mere  sheet  of  glaring  sand — and  it 
remains  in  this  state  for  many  months  in  the  year,  and  for  a 
distance  of  150  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Nile.  But  the 
rainy  season  commences  in  Abyssinia  in  the  middle  of  May. 
From  June  to  the  middle  of  September  the  storms  are  terrific; 
every  ravine  becomes  a  raging  torrent ;  the  Atbara  and  the 
Blue  Nile  then  become  hu^e  rivers  swollen  with  the  entire 
drainage  of  Abyssinia,  which  they  pour  into  the  main  Nile  in 
the  middle  of  June.  The  Nile  itself  is  already  full,  though 
not  flooded,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  above  Khartoum ;  but 
the  sudden  addition  of  the  waters  brought  down  by  what  we 
may  term  these  intermittent  tributaries  at  once  augments  the 
stream  and  causes  the  annual  immdation  in  Lower  Egypt 
Were  it  not  for  the  steady  volume  of  the  White  Nile,  Mr. 
Baker  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  its 
other  tributaries  would  be  absorbed  by  the  Nubian  deserts 
before  they  could  reach  the  25th  degree  of  latitude.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  although  the  history  of  these  secondary 
streams  explains  the  inundation,  yet  the  head-waters  of  the 
White  Nile  are  the  permanent  sources  of  the  river.  The  ex- 
ploration of  these  sources  is  thus  the  grand  problem  which  has 
now  first  been  solved  by  Mr.  Baker,  following  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  the  track  of  Speke  and  Grant,  and  confirming  by 
actual  observation  the  information  which  they  had  collected 
from  the  native  tribes.* 

After  this  preliminary  ramble  on  the  Atbara  and  the  Blue 
Nile,  which  lasted  about  twelve  months,  Mr.  Baker  descended 


*  It  is  amusing  to  compare  the  delusions  of  Bruce,  who  imagined 
that  he  had  discovered  the  principal  source  ot*  the  Nile  on  a  spot 
called  Greesh,  which  he  places  in  lat.  11°  and  long.  36°  55'  E.,  and 
at  an  altitude  of  two  miles/  with  the  more  accurate  accounts  of 
later  travellers,  though  Bruce  was  undoubtedly  a  careful  and 
trustworthy  observer.  But  on  the  point  just  mentioned  in  the 
text  Bruce  agrees  with  Mr.  Baker ;  he  says : — *  These  rains  are 
'  collected  by  the  four  great  rivers  in  Abyssinia :  all  these  principal, 
'  and  their  tributary  streams,  would  however  be  absorbed,  nor  be 

*  able  to  pass  the  burning  deserts,  or  find  their  way  into  Egypt,  were 

*  it  not  for  the  fVhite  Biver,  which  rising  in  a  country  of  almost 
'perpetual  rain,  joins  to  it  a  never-failing  stream  equal  to  the  Nile 
'  itself.'    {Bruce' s  Travels,  vol.  v.  p.  333.) 

So  too  Captain  Speke  observed  when  he  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
Blue  Nile : — *  I  was  never  more  disappointed  than  with  this  river :  if 

*  the  White  River  was  cut  off  from  it,  its  waters  would  all  be  absorbed 
'  before  they  could  reach  Lower  Egypt.'  {Speke's  Journal,  p.  610.) 
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the  latter  river  to  Khartoum  and  reached  that  spot  (at  which 
the  White  Nile  and  the  Blue  Nile  unit€)  on  the  11th  June, 
1862.    ELhartoum  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Soudan 
provinces.     It  contains  30,000  inhabitants,  and  about  6,000 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  troops ;  but,  above  all,  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal mart  of  that  rude,  inhuman,  and  brutalising  commerce 
which  is  carried  on  between  the  native  tribes  of  Upper  Nile 
and  the  scum  of  Asia  and  Europe.     The  nature  of  this  trade, 
the  poverty  of  the  country,  the  corruption  of  the  Egyptian 
gOTemors,  and  the  difficulty  of  conununication  (for  the  rapids 
of  the  Nile  below  Khartoum  obstruct  navigation  in  that  part 
of  its  course),  are  the  causes  which  have  in  reality  shut  out 
mankind  from  a  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  this  country, 
and  which  still  present  the  most  formidable  barrier  the   tra^- 
veller  has  to  surmount.     Gum-arabic  and  ivory  are  the  chief 
articles  of  export  from  the  Soudan;    but  this  trade  would 
not  repay  the  Egyptians  for  the  occupation  of  the  country, 
were  it  not  that  above  all  else  the  Soudan  supplies  slaves.     It 
is  this  accursed  traffic  existing  in  its  most  odious  form  which 
constituted  the  chief  difficulty  of  Mr.  Baker's  journey.     The 
trade  of  the  White  Nile  is  kidnapping  and  murder ;  yet  it  is 
only  in  some  sort  of  connexion  with  the  traders  who  frequent 
the  country  for  their  own  nefarious  purposes,  that  it  is  possible 
to  enter  it  at  all.     When  the  traveller  has  so  entered  it,  he 
has  to  encounter  the  incredulity  and  hostility  of  the  natives 
who  have  never  seen '  any  white  men  except  those  who  come 
among  them  to  buy  ivory  and  to  steal  women  and  children,  and 
he  has  likewise  to  brave  the  jealousy  of  these  traders  who 
regard  an  English   traveller  either  as  a  rival  or  as  an  anta- 
gonist.    *  Every  one  in   Khartoum,'  says  Mr.  Baker,  *  with 
^  the  exception  of  a  few  Europeans,  was  in  favour  of  the 
^  slave-trade,  and  looked  with  jealous  eyes  upon  a  stranger 
*  venturing  within  the  precincts  of  their  holy  land — a  land 
^  sacred  to  slavery  and  to  every  abomination  and  villany  that 
^man  can  commit.'     Every  house  in  Khartoum  was  full   of 
slaves.     The  Egyptian  officers  received  a  portion  of  their  pay 
in  slaves ;  and  they  accordingly  looked  upon  the  exploration 
of  the  White  Nile  by  an  English  traveller  as  a  dangerous  in- 
trusion into  their  own  preserves.     Consequently  all  assistance 
was  refused  to  Mr.  Baker — even  boats,  and  his  application  for 
a  military  escort  was  rejected  at  Alexandria.   This  discourage- 
ment only  stimulated  Mr.  Baker's  resolution,  and  at  his  own 
cost  he  engaged  three  vessels  to  ascend  the  Nile  to  Gondokoro 
—he  hired  forty-five  armed  men  for  an  escort,  and  forty  sailors, 
herides  his  own  servants — provisions  were  laid  in  for  four 
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months — twenty-one  donkeys,  four  camels,  and  four  horses, 
were  purchased  and  embarked — and  every  arrangement  was 
made  which  could  promote  the  success  and  welfare  of  the  ex- 
pedition. But  alas  for  the  previsions  of  the  ablest  and  most 
careful  of  African  travellers !  He  is  destined  to  see  everjrthing 
which  he  may  have  thought  necessary  to  his  comfort,  to  his 
safety,  and  even  to  his  existence,  fall  away  from  him  in  rapid 
succession ;  until  at  length,  if  it  be  given  him  to  surmount  the 
inconceivable  perils  and  privations  which  lie  concealed  in 
those  frightful  deserts  between  the  starting-point  and  the  goal, 
he  must  renounce  all  that  he  had  once  relied  on  for  assistance 
and  success — all  but  his  own  stout  heart  and  much-enduring 
feime;  and  he  wiU  return  like  a  shipwrecked  sailor  or  one  of 
the  savages  of  those  wilds,  bare  of  everything,  starved,  fever- 
stricken,  half-naked,  with  nothing  in  Ms  hand  but  the  rifle, 
which  has  been  his  chief  means  of  procuring  food  and  of  de- 
fence. So  it  was  with  Mr.  Baker.  Scarcely  had  he  quitted 
Khartoum  on  the  melancholy  voyage  of  forty-five  days  through 
the  marshes  which  divide  that  place  from  Gondokoro,  when 
he  found  that  one  of  his  vessels  would  not  sail  and  broke  her 
yard;  that  his  only  European  servant,  a  German  carpenter, 
died,  and  his  best  choush  or  native  attendant  was  killed  on 
the  bank  by  a  buffalo.  No  sooner  did  he  land  and  begin  his 
march  than  his  men  mutinied,  betrayed,  and  forsook  him ;  his 
horses  perished  first,  then  the  camels,  then  the  donkeys ;  the 
difficulties  of  transporting  baggage  being  thus  increased,  much 
of  it  was  left  behind ;  and  at  length  the  expedition  was  re- 
duced to  no  more  than  thirteen  persons.  The  mutinous  spirit 
of  the  Khartoum  escort  broke  out  already  at  Gondokoro,  for 
the  scoundrels  had  received  five  months'  wages  in  advance, 
that  being  the  custom  of  the  White  Nile,  and  Mr.  Baker  had 
no  control  over  them,  except  that  which  one  European  may 
exact  in  threatening  to  flog  or  shoot  the  most  refractory  of 
nearly  one  hundred  ferocious  natives.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent to  him  that  his  escort  would  give  him  more  trouble 
than  the  open  hostility  of  the  African  tribes. 

These  untoward  circumstances  were,  however,  largely  com- 
pensated by  the  arrival  of  Speke  and  Grant  at  Gt)naokoro  on 
the  15th  February,  1863 — only  twelve  days  after  Baker  had 
reached  that  place,  which  was  to  be  the  real  starting  point  of 
his  explorations.  Not  only  did  this  welcome  incident  relieve 
him  from  all  anxiety  on  their  account,  but  the  newly  arrived 
travellers  proceeded  at  once  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Baker  the 
results  of  their  own  experience,  with  written  instructions  and 
a  rough  but  accurate  map  of  the  pountry^  which  proved  of  the 
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utmost  value  in  enabling  him  to  complete  the  discoYeries  they 
had  commenced.  This,  therefore,  may  be  the  most  conyenient 
place  to  point  out  with  precision  the  share  in  these  discoveries 
which  beloi^  respectively  to  each  of  the  two  expeditions. 
Speke  and  Urant  had  followed  the  course  of  a  river  which 
niDs  out  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  at  the  Kipon  Falls,  till  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  it  at  the  Karuma  Falls  (lat.  2^  17'). 
They  called  this  river  the  Somerset  or  the  Victoria  Nile ;  and 
they  concluded  that  it  was  in  fact  the  Nile.  But  they  were  in- 
fonned  by  the  King  of  Unyoro  (Kamrasi)  that  this  river  ran 
westward  for  several  days'  journey  from  the  Karuma  Falls 
until  it  fell  into  another  great  lake,  called  by  the  natives  Luta 
N'zig6,  from  the  northern  extremity  of  which  the  Nile  as  a 
navigable  river  flowed  towards  the  North.  This  la8l>-mentioned 
lake  Speke  and  Grant  had  never  seen,  though  they  reported 
the  fact  of  its  existence ;  and  the  question  arose  whether  the 
river  discovered  by  them  was  really  that  river  whose  unbroken 
course  descends  from  the  Equator  to  the  Mediterranean,  or 
whether  it  was  only  a  stream  flowing  from  one  lake  to  another. 
This  was  the  point  Mr.  Baker  undertook  to  solve. 

Speke  and  Grant  had  formed  an  erroneous  conception  of 
that  vast  sheet  of  water  which  they  term  in  their  Journal 
'Little  Luta  Nzig6.'  Upon  meeting  Baker  at  Gohdokoro, 
Speke  says: — 

'  Of  coarse  I  told  him  how  disappointed  I  bad  been  in  not  getting 
a  sight  of  the  Little  Lake  Nzig£.  I  described  how  we  had  seen  the 
Kile  bending  West  where  we  crossed  in  Chopi,  and  then,  after  walk- 
ing  down  the  chord  of  an  arc  described  by  the  river,  had  found  it 
again  in  Madi  coming  from  the  West.'   {Speke^s  Journal^  p.  604.) 

And  in  another  place  he  adopts  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Murie 
that  ^  the  Little  Lake  Nzig6  must  be  a  great  backwater  to  the 
*  NiUy  which  the  waters  of  the  Nile  must  have  been  occupied 
'  in  filling  during  my  residence  in  Madi '  (p.  611).  These  are 
all  erroneous  conclusions.  The  river  followed  by  Speke  and 
Grant  was  not  in  truth  the  Nile,  but  a  stream  laterally  con- 
necting Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  with  the  second  Lake  Nzig^ : 
this  second  Lake,  now  caUed  the  Albert  Nyanza,  though  still 
unexplored,  is  certainly  of  far  greater  extent  than  the  former 
sheet  of  water,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  reservoir  of 
the  true  Nile.  Mr.  Baker,  and  not  Captain  Speke,  is  the 
first  European  who  visited  this  lake,  navigated  its  waters,  and 
saw  from  Magungo  its  northern  outlet;  he  is  therefore  the 
real  discoverer  of  me  source  of  the  Nile,  This  last  discovered 
lake  ia  the  soh  reservoir  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile,  for 
although  the  river  which  Speke^  traced  from  the  Victoria  Lake 
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does  eventually  flow  into  the  Albert  Lake,  it  adds  no  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  wat^r  to  the  vast  expanse  in  which  the  true 
Nile  takes  its  origin.  This  lake  is  fed  by  the  torrents  from 
the  lofby  mountains  which  surround  it,  and  from  the  enormous 
fall  of  rain  within  its  own  basin.  Its  level  is  almost  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tanganika  Lake  visited  by  Speke 
and  Burton  in  their  first  journey^  if  the  observations  made  by 
those  travellers  are  correct ;  and  as  water  cannot  flow  uphill,  if 
this  fact  be  true,  no  communication  can  exist  between  these 
two  vast  lakes,  and  the  watershed  of  Equatorial  Africa  must 
intervene  between  them.  It  is,  however,  just  to  Mr.  Baker's 
illustrious  predecessors  to  add  that  although  we  think  his  dis- 
covery has  eclipsed  their's  in  importance,  yet  they  were  the 
first  to  obtain  and  hand  over  to  him  the  information  which 
enabled  him  to  direct  his  own  course  to  the  desired  end,  and  if 
they  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  King  of  Unyoro  they 
would  themselves  have  visited  the  Albert  Nyanza. 

The  distance  from  Gondokoro  to  Magungo,  on  the  Albert 
Nyanza  Lake,  near  the  outlet  of  the  Nile,  cannot  be  more  than 
200  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  if  it  had  been  possible  to  march 
due  southward  from  the  starting  point,  as  Mr.  Baker  originally 
hoped  to  do,  this  expedition  might  have  been  accomplished  in 
as  many  weeks  as  it  took  months.  Like  the  children  of  Israel 
on  their  way  from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  Mr.  Baker  was  destined 
to  consume  a  long  period  of  time,  all  his  resources,  and  very 
nearly  his  life,  in  a  long  circuit  of  deserts  and  mountains 
before  he  touched  upon  his  promised  land. 

The  tribe  of  Africans  in  possession  of  the  territory  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  Gondokoro  is  the  Ban  tribe.  These 
people,  who  were  formerly  very  friendly,  have  been  hunted  and 
murdered  by  the  Khartoumers,  until  they  resent  the  appear- 
ance of  every  stranger.  They  use  poisoned  arrows,  and  are 
now  considered  the  worst  population  of  the  White  Nile. 

'  The  traders'  people,  in  order  to  terrify  them  into  submission, 
were  in  the  habit  of  binding  them,  hands  and  feet,  and  carrying 
them  to  the  edge  of  a  cliff  about  thirty  feet  high,  a  little  beyond  the 
ruins  of  the  old  mission-house :  beneath  this  cliff  the  river  boils  in  a 
deep  eddy ;  into  this  watery  grave  the  victims  were  remorselessly 
hurled  as  food  for  crocodiles.  It  appeared  that  this  punishment 
was  dreaded  by  the  natives  more  than  the  bullet  or  rope,  and  it  was 
accordingly  adopted  by  the  trading  parties. 

<  Upon  my  arrival  at  Gondokoro  I  was  looked  upon  by  all  these 
parties  as  a  spy  sent  by  the  British  Government ....  Gondokoro 
was  a  perfect  hell.  It  is  utterly  ignored  by  the  Egyptian  authoritied, 

although  well  known  to  be  a  colony  of  cut-throats The  camps 

were  full  of  slaves,  and  the  Bar!  natives  assured  me  that  there  were 
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large  depots  of  slaves  in  the  interior  belonging  to  the  traders  that 
would  be  inarched  to  Grondokoro  for  shipment  to  the  Soadan  a  few 
hoars  after  mj  departure.  I  was  the  great  stamblingblock  to  the 
trade,  and  mj  presence  at  Grondokoro  was  considered  as  an  un« 
warrantable  intrusion  upon  a  locality  sacred  to  slavery  and  iniquity.* 
(Vol  i.  p.  92.) 

The  question  was  how  to  convey  a  numerous  expedition 
across  this  territory.  Symptoms  of  mutiny  were  already  but 
too  perceptible  in  the  escort.  All  Gondokoro  was  interested 
in  preventing  an  European  from  penetrating  into  the  interior 
far  enough  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  the  trade  of  the  White 
Nile ;  and  a  conspiracy  was  soon  organised  to  defeat  the  ex- 
pedition.    In  the  following  page  Mr.  Baker  gives  the  result. 

'  One  morning  I  had  returned  to  the  tent  after  having,  as  usual, 
inspected  the  transport  animals,  when  I  observed  Mrs.  Baker  looking 
extraordinarily  pale,  and  immediately  upon  my  arrival  she  gave 
orders  for  the  presence  of  the  vakeel  (headman).  There  was  some- 
thing in  her  manner,  so  different  to  her  usual  calm,  that  I  was 
utterly  bewildered  when  I  heard  her  question  the  vakeel, ''  Whether 
the  men  were  willing  to  march  ? "  Perfectly  ready  was  the  reply. 
"  Then  order  them  to  strike  the  tent,  and  load  the  animals ;  we  start 
this  moment"  The  man  appeared  confused,  but  not  more  so  than 
I.  Something  was  evidently  on  foot,  but  what  I  could  not  conjec- 
tare.  The  vakeel  wavered,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  heard  the 
accasation  made  against  him,  that,  "  during  the  night,  the  whole  of 
the  escort  had  mutinously  conspired  to  desert  me,  with  my  arms 
and  ammunition  that  were  in  their  hands,  and  to  fire  simultaneously 
at  me  should  I  attempt  to  disarm  them."  At  first  this  charge  was 
indignantly  denied  until  the  boy  Saat  manfully  stepped  forward,  and 
declared  that  the  conspiracy  was  entered  into  by  the  whole  of  the 
escort^  and  that  both  he  and  Richarn,  knowing  that  mutiny  was 
intended,  had  listened  purposely  to  the  conversation  during  the 
night ;  at  daybreak  the  boy  had  reported  the  fact  to  his  mistress. 
3Iutiny,  robbery,  and  murder  were  thus  deliberately  determined. 

*  I  immediately  ordered  an  angarep  (travelling  bedstead)  Xq  be 
placed  outside  the  tent  under  a  large  tree ;  upon  this  I  laid  five 
double-barrelled  guns  loaded  with  buck  shot,  a  revolver,  and  naked 
sabre  as  sharp  as  a  razor.     A  sixth  rifle  I  kept  in  my  hands  while 
I  sat  upon  the  angarep,  with  Richarn  and  Saat  both  with  double- 
barrelled  guns  behind  me.    Formerly  1  had  supplied  each  of  mj 
men  with  a  piece  of  mackintosh  waterproof  to  be  tied  over  the  locks 
of  their  guns  during  the  march.    I  now  ordered  the  drum  to  be 
beat,  and  all  the  men  to  form  in  line  in  marching  order,  with  their 
locks  tied  up  in  the  waterproof,    I  requested  Mrs.  Baker  to  stand 
behind  me,  and  to  point  out  any  man  who  should  attempt  to  uncover 
his  locks,  when  I  should  give  the  order  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
The  act  of  uncovering  the  locks  would  prove  his  intention,  in  which 
event  I  intended  to  shoot  him  immediately,  and  take  my  chance 
with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators 
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''Upon  assembling  in  iline  I  ordered  them  immediatelj  to  lay  down 

their  arm&    This,  with  insolent  looks  of  defiance^  tfaej  refused  to 

do.^    '^Down  with  jour  gnns  this  moment^"  I  shoated,  ^'sons  of 

<<  dogs  I "    And  at  the  lAarp  click  of  the  locks,  as  I  quickly  cocked 

the  rlfi^  that^I  held  in  my  hands,  the  cowardly  mutineera  widened 

their  line  and  wavered.     Some  retreated  a  few  paces  to  the  rear; 

otheiB  sat  down,  and  laid  their  guns  on.  the  ground;  while  the 

remainder  slowly  dispersed^  and  sat  in  twos,  or  singly,  under  the 

various  trees  about  eighty  paces  distant.     Taking  advantage  of  their 

indecision,  I  immediately  rose  and  ordered  my  vakeel  and  Bichara 

to  disarm  them  as  they  were  thus  scattered.     Foreseeing  that  the 

time  had  arrived  for  actual  physical*  force,  the  cowards  capilulated, 

agreeing  to  give  up  their  arms  and  ammunition  if  I  would  give 

them  their  written  discharge.    I  disarmed  them  immediately,  and: 

the  vakeel  having  written  a  discharge  for  the  fifteen  men  present,  I 

wrote  upon  each  paper  the  word  *^  mutineer "  above  my  signature. 

None  of  them  being  able  to  read,  and  this  being  written  in  English, 

they  unconsciously  carried  the  evidence  of  their  own  guilt,  which 

I  resolved  tO'  punish,  should  I  ever  find  them  on  my  return  to 

Khartoum 

'  The  boy  "  Saaf*  and  "  Bicham  "  now  assured  me  that  the  men 
had  intended  to  fire  at  me,  but  that  they  were  frightened  at  seeing 
us  thus  prepared,  but  that  I  must  not  expect  one  man  of  the  Dongo* 
lowas  to  be  any  more  faithful  than  the  Ja^yns.  I  ordered  the  vakeel 
to  hunt  up  the  men,  and  to  bring  me  their  guns,  threatening  that  if 
they  refused  I  would  shoot  any  man  that  I  found  with  one  of  my 
guns  in  his  hands. 

*  There  was  no  time  for) mild  measures.  I  had  only  Saat  (a  mere 
child),,  and  Richarn,  upon  whom  I  could  depend ;  and  I  resolved 
with  them  alone  to  accompany  Mahommed's  people  to  the  interior, 
and  ti>  trust  to  good  fortune  for  a  chance  of  proceeding.'  (Vol.  i. 
pp.  122-5.) 

All,  however,  was  vain ;  the  escort  dispersed ;  and  the  party 
was  reduced  to  a  very  small  band  of  faithful  adherents.  A 
plan  was  formed  to  make  a  dash  through  the  Baxi  tribe  on  swift 
dramedariesj  but  it  proved  to  be  impracticable ;  and  at  lengdi 
nothing  remained  but  to  leave  Gk>ndokoro  on  a  venture,,  to 
march  eastward  tiirough  the  mountains  of  Ellyria  tb  the 
Latooka  country,  and  to  attadi  the  small  European  party  by 
force  or  bribery  to  a  band  of  Turkish  traders  who  were  about 
tb  march  into  the  interior  in  search  of  ivory,  although  Ibrahim, 
llie  chief  of  the  gang,  had  previously  refxised  to  have  anything 
tb  do  with  the  European  travellers.  Nothing  daunted!,  how- 
ever, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  started  without  a  guide  on  this  most 
unpromising  adventure. 

'I  immediately  ordered  the  tent  to  be  strack,  tlie  luggager.  to  be 
arranged,  the  animals  to  be  oolleeted;  and-  everything  to-  be  ready 
for  the  march.    Bicharn  and  Saat  were  in  high  sparits^evemmj 
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imwilliog  man  -were  obiiged  to  work,  and  by  7  p.m.  wb  were  all 
ready.  The  oamelB  were  too  heavily  loaded,  carrying  about  seven 
Irandred  poanda  eaeh.  The  donkeys  were  also  overloaded,  bat  there 
was  no  hdp  for  it,  Mrs.  Baker  was  well  mounted  on  my  good  old 
Abyssinian  huaiier  '*  T^iel,'*  and  was  carrying  several  leather  bags 
dun^  to  the  pommel,  while  I  was  equally  loaded  on  my  horse 
^  Fiifil ;  **  in.  faeti  we  were  all  carrying  as  much  as  we  could  stow. 

*  We  bad  neither  guide,  nor  interpreter.  Not  one  native  waa 
proeurable*  all  being  under  the  influence  of  the  traders,  who  had 
determined  to  render  eur  advance  utterly  impossible  by  preventing 
ihe  natives  from  assisting  us.  All  had  been  threatened,  and  we, 
perfectly  helpless,  commenced  the  desperate  journey  in  darimesa 
about  an  hour  after  sunset. 

'*^  Where  shall  we  go  ?  "  said  the  men,  just  as  the  order  was  giv«B 
to  start..  *'  Who  can  tdravel  without  a  guide  ?  No  one  knows  the 
RMd."  The  moon  was  up,  and  the  mountain  of  Belignan  was 
dbUoctly  visible  about  nine  miles  distant.  Knowing  that  the  route 
lay  on  the  east  side  of  that  mountain,  I  led  the  way,  Mrs.  Baker 
riding  by  my  side^  and  the  British  flag  following  close  behind  us  as 
a  guide  for  the  caravan  of  heavily  laden  camels  and  donkeys.  We 
shook  hands  warmly  with  Dr.  Murie,  who  had  come  to  see  us  off, 
and  thus  we  started  on  our  march  in  Central  Africa  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1863.*  (Vol.  i.  pp.  141-2.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  graphic  than  the  narrative  of  that 
forced  march,  which  at  length  brought  the  expedition,  almost  sa 
fugitives,  to  Ellyria.  But  l£ey  were  outmarched  by  the  Turkiah 
party  of  marauders,  and  it  was  only  by  the  conaummate  tact  of 
Mrs.  Baker  and  the  firmness  of  her  husband  that,  at  the  moat 
critical  moment,  they  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  chief  of 
the  Turkish  column,  and  subsequently  proceeded  with  him 
into  the  interior.  The  men  who  had  previously  deserted  Mr, 
Baker's  camp  joined  a  slave-trading  party  which  was  attacked 
by  the  Latookas  and  destroyed.  This  incident  produced  a 
great  effect,  on  the  mind  of  the  natives. 

'Ko'  quarter  had  been  given  by  the  Latookas ;  and.  upwas'ds  of 
200  natives,  who  had.  joined  the  slave-hunters  in  the  attack,  had 
^  periahed  with  Hieir  allies.  Mohommed  Her  had  not  himself 
accompanied  his  people,  both  he  and  Bellaal,  my  late  ringleader, 
baving!  remained  in  camp ;  the  latter  having,  fortunately  for  him, 
been  disabled  and  plaoed  hors  de  combai  by  the  example  I  had 
Dade  during  the  mutiny.  My  men  were  almost  green  with  awc^ 
irhen  I  asked  them  solemnly^  ^  Where  were  the  men  who  had 
** deserted  from  me?''  Without  answering  a  word  they  brought 
two  o£  my  gnna  and  laid  them  at  my  feet.  They  were  covered  witili 
elotiedl  bkiad  mixed  with  sand,  which  had  haj^ened  like  oemea* 
over  the  locks  and  various  portions  of-  the  barrels.  My  guns  wen 
an  marked*  Aa  I.  looked  at  the  numbers  upon  the  stocks,  I  repeated 
aloud  ther  nam^?  ef  thsi  omsoaak.    **Axe  they  all  dead?  "  I  aduiA 
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'*All  dead,"  the  men  replied.  ^^  Food  for  the  vultures  f^  I  asked 
''  None  of  the  bodies  can  be  recovered,"  faltered  mj  vakeel.  "  The 
two  guns  were  brought  from  the  spot  bj  some  natives  who  escaped, 
and  who  saw  the  men  fall.  Thej  are  all  killed."  *' Better  for 
them  had  they  remained  with  me  and  done  their  dutj.  The  band 
of  God  is  heavy."  I  replied.  My  men  slunk  away  abashed,  leaving 
the  gory  witnesses  of  defeat  and  death  upon  the  ground.  I  called 
Saat  and  ordered  him  to  give  the  two  guns  to  Richam  to  dean. 

'Not  only  my  own  men  but  the  whole  of  Ibrahim's  party  were  of 
opinion  that  I  had  some  mysterious  connexion  with  the  disaster  that 
had  befallen  my  mutineers.  All  remembered  the  bitterness  of  my 
prophecy,  "  The  vultures  will  pick  their  bones,"  and  this  terrible 
mishap  having  occurred  so  immediately  afterwards  took  a  stroni; 
hold  upon  their  superstitious  minds.  As  I  passed  through  the  camp 
the  men  would  quietly  exclaim,  *' Wah  Illahi  Hawaga! "  (my  God! 
Master.)  To  which  I  simply  replied,  '*  Robine  fe ! "  (there  is  a 
God.)  From  that  moment  I  observed  an  extraordinary  change  in 
the  manner  of  both  my  people  and  those  of  Ibrahim,  all  of  whom 
now  paid  us  the  greatest  respect'  (Vol.  i.  p.  222.) 

Although  these  circumstances  diverted  Mr.  Baker  from  \y^ 
straight  course,  and  even  compelled  him  to  make  a  journey  oi 
nearly  fourteen  months  in  a  different  direction,  the  result  wa^* 
not  unfavourable  to  geographical  science,  and  it  has  contributed 
some  of  the  most  agreeable  chapters  to  this  book.  March- 
ing eastward  for  one  hundred  miles  from  Gondokoro,  through 
EUyria,  our  travellers  reached  the  Latooka  country,  a  region 
of  singular  fertility  and  beauty,  abounding  in  game,  and  peo- 
pled by  a  remarkably  fine  race  of  men,  who  are  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  kind  of  helmet,  composed  of-  feathers  and  beads 
interwoven  w^ith  their  hair.  To  perfect  this  elaborate  coiffure 
requires  a  period  of  from  eight  to  ten  years. 

'  The  Latookas  are  a  fine,  frank,  and  warlike  race.  Far  from 
being  the  morose  set  of  savages  that  I  had  hitherto  seen,  they  were 
excessively  merry,  and  always  ready  for  either  a  laugh  or  a  fight. 
The  town  of  Tarrangoll^  contained  about  three  thousand  housesi 
and  was  not  only  surrounded  by  iron- wood  palisades,  but  every 
house  was  individually  fortified  by  a  little  stockaded  courtyard. 
The  cattle  were  kept  in  large  kraals  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
and  were  most  carefully  attended  to,  fires  being  lit  every  night  to 
protect  them  from  fiies ;  and  high  platforms,  in  three  tiers,  were 
erected  In  many  places,  upon  which  sentinels  watched  both  day  and 
night  to  give  the  alarm  in  case  of  danger.  The  cattle  are  the  wealtii 
of  the  country,  and  so  rich  are  the  Latookas  in  oxen,  that  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  head  are  housed  in  every  large  town ;  thus  the 
natives  are  ever  on  the  watch,  fearing  the  attacks  of  the  adjacent 
tribes. 

*  The  houses  of  the  Latookas  are  generally  bell*  shaped,  while 
others  are  precisely  like  huge  candle-extiagaishers,  about  twenty- 
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fire  feet  high.  The.  roofs  are  neatly  thatched,  at  an  angle  of  about 
75S  resting  upon  a  circalar  wall  about  four  feet  high  ;  thus  the  roof 
forms  a  cap  descending  to  within  two  feet  and  a  half  of  the  ground. 
The  doorwaj  is  onlj  two  feet  and  two  inches  high,  thus  an  entrance 
must  be  effected  upon  all-fours.  The  interior  is  remarkably  clean, 
but  dark,  as  the  architects  have  no  idea  of  windows.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  207.) 

Matters  went  smoothly  enough  at  first,  but  ere  long  the 
brutal  Turks  began  to  insult  the  women  of  the  tribe,  and  a 
"general  attack  was  threatened,  which  was  only  averted  by  Mr. 
Baker's  foresight  in  fortifying  his  camp  and  by  his  readiness 
to  defend  it. 

'It  was  about  9  o'clock,  and  the  stillness  had  become  almost 
painful.  There  was  no  cry  of  a  bird ;  not  even  the  howl  of  a 
hyena :  the  camels  were  sleeping ;  but  every  man  was  wide  awake, 
and  the  sentries  well  on  the  alert.  We  were  almost  listening  at  the 
supernatural  stillness,  if  I  may  so  describe  the  perfect  calm,  when, 
suddenly,  every  one  started  at  the  deep  and  solemn  boom  of  the 
great  war-drum,  or  nogara !  Three  distinct  beats,  at  slow  intervals, 
rang  through  the  apparently  deserted  town,  and  echoed  loudly  from 
the  neighbouring  mountain.  It  was  the  signal  I  A  few  minutes 
elapsed,  and  like  a  distant  echo  from  the  north  the  three  mournful 
tones  again  distinctly  sounded.  Was  it  an  echo  ?  Lnpossible.  Now 
from  the  south,  far  distant,  but  unmistakeable,  the  same  three 
regular  beats  came  booming  through  the  still  night  air.  Again  and 
again,  from  every  quarter,  spreading  far  and  wide,  the  signal  was 
responded  ;  and  the  whole  country  echoed  those  three  solemn  notes 
so  fall  of  warning.  Once  more  the  great  nogara  of  Tarrangolle 
sounded  the  original  alarm  within  a  few  hundred  paces  of  our 
quarters.     The  whole  country  was  up. 

*  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  The  Turks  well  knew 
those  three  notes  were  the  war-signal  of  the  Latookas. 

'  I  immediately  called  Suleiman.  It  was  necessary  to  act  in  unison. 
I  ordered  him  to  beat  the  drum  loudly  for  about  five  minutes  to 
answer  the  nogara.  His  men  were  all  scattered  in  several  small 
inclosures.  I  called  them  all  out  into  the  open  quadrangle ;  in  the 
centre  of  which  I  placed  the  baggage,  and  planted  the  English 
ensign  in  the  middle,  while  the  Turks  fixed  their  flag  within  a  few 
paces.  Posting  sentries  at  each  corner  of  the  square,  I  stationed 
patrols  in  the  principal  street.  In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Baker  had 
laid  out  upon  a  mat  several  hundred  cartridges  of  buck-shot,  powder- 
flasks,  wadding,  and  opened  several  boxes  of  caps,  all  of  which  were 
neatly  arranged  for  a  reserve  of  ammunition  ;  while  a  long  row  of 
first-class  double  guns  and  rifles  lay  in  readiness.  The  boy  Saat 
was  full  of  fight,  and  immediately  strapped  on  his  belt  and  cartouche- 
hex,  and  took  his  stand  among  the  men. 

'  I  ordered  the  men,  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  to  immediately  set 
fire  to  all  the  huts  around  the  quadrangle ;  in  which  case  the  sudden 
nish  of  a  large  body  of  men  would  be  impossible,  and  the  huts  being 
of  straw,  the  town  would  be  quickly  in  a  blaze. 
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^'EwTjibing  was  in  order  to  ^rmtt  sn  atfeuk  in  fiTeninitta  firam 
llieflOiiiidhig<of.«faeiiogus:'  (Yol.!i.  pp.  281-^*) 

These  preporationB  had  the  desired  effect,  and  Commovo>  Ae 
Xiatooka  chief,  seeing  that  the  strangers  were  ,prepaied  for 
him,  desiBtsd  from  the  threatened  attiuok.  But  a  nearer  view 
en^en  of  the  hest  of  these  African  tribes  is  not  encouragmg  to 
those  who  would  fain  see  in  them  beings  above  the  slowest 
ixmditian  of  humanity. 

'  Ahiioaclh  tiie  Latookas  were  far  better  than  other  ^tribes  4iiat  I 
had  met,  they  were  sufficiently  annoying ;  they  gave  me  no  oiedit 
for  real  good  will,  bat  they  attribated  my  forbearance  to  weakness. 
On  one  occasion  Adda,  one  of  the  chiefs,  came  to  ask  me  to  join  him 
in  attacking  a  yillnge  to  procure  molotes  (iron  hoes) ;  he  said,  '*  Come 
'*  along  with  me,  bring  your  men  and  guns,  and  we  will  attack  a 
**  village  near  here,  and  take  their  molotes  and  cattle ;  you  keep  the 
**  cattle,  and  I  will  have  the  molotes."  I  asked  him  whether  the 
village  was  in  an  enemy's  country  ?  '^  Oh  no ! "  he  replied,  ^  it  is 
'**  close  here ;  but  the  people  are  rather  rebellious,  and  it  will  do 
''them  good  to  kill  a  few,  and  to  take  their  molotes.  If  you  are 
**  afraid,  never  mind,  I  will  ask  the  Turks  to  do  it."  Thus  forbear- 
ance on  my  part  was  supposed  to  be  caused  from  weakness,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  it  originated  in  a  feeling  of 
justice.  This  Adda  most  coolly  proposed  that  we  should  plunder 
one  of  his  own  villages  that  was  rather  too  *^  liberal "  in  its  views. 
Nothing  is  more  heartbreaking  than  to  be  so  thoroughly  misunder- 
stood, and  the  obtuseness  of  the  savages  was  such,  that  1  nevertoonld 
make  them  understand  the  existence  of  good  principle  ;^-their  one 
idea  was  ''power,'* — force  that  could  obtain  all — the  strong  hand 
that  could  wrest  from  the  weak.  In  disgust  I  frequently  noted  the 
leelings  of  the  moment  in  my  journal — a  memorandum  from  which 
I  copy  as  illustrative  of  the  time.  <'  1863,  10th  April,  Latooka :  I 
"  wish  the  black  sympathisers  in  England  could  see  Africa's  inmost 
"  heart  as  I  do,  much  of  their  sympathy  would  subside.  Human 
"  nature  viewed  in  its  crude  state  as  pictured  amongst  African 
"  savages  is  quite  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  brute,  and  .not  to  be 
^  compared  with  the  noble  character  of  the  dog.  There  is  neither 
"  gratitude,  pity,  love,  nor  self-denial ;  no  idea  of  duty ;  notreligion ; 
but  covetousness,  ingratitude,  selfishness  and  cruelty.  All  are 
thieves,  idle,  envious,  and  ready  to  plunder  and  enslave  their 
"weaker  neighbours."'  (Vol.  i.  pp.  240-2.) 

Although  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  are  the  corses  of 
Africa,  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  these  abominable  practices 
are  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  A&ica,  that  they  have  not  been 
taught  to  the  African  by  the  white  man,  but  have  ever  been 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  African  tribes.  The  first  act  of  a 
liberated  6lave  in  Africa  is  to  procure  a  slave  for  himsel£  The 
man  who  had  been  kidnapped  became  a'kidnapper,4aidnoaeof 
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iliem{00iild'be(bxoiigiit:tocond8i^  lE^iBtanitfdionHiBagrihad 
o60Bd  iliemBeliieB  to  snfEar  >fxatn  it.  On  the  \we8tHduure  i  df  ihe 
iWMte  Kile  ^eie  axe  tribcB  naven  more  ferooiouB  thontAoaellK) 
the  east  of  Gx>ndokoro.  One  of  the  traden  ideaisnfaed  tthe 
IdUdmdktts  SB 

'Bemarkablj  good  people,  bnt  poBsessing  apecdlmrtastelbr  flogs 
^aod  human  flesh.  Thej  aeeompanied  the  trading  par^  in  timir 
nanai^  4ad  invariably  ale  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  traden 
conipkined  that  thej  wefe  /bad  associates,  as  thej  insisted  i^on 
Ulliog  and  eating  the  children  which  the  par|7  wished: to  secare  as 
slaves^  their  custom  was? to  catch  a  child  by  its  ankles,  and  to  dash 
its  head  against  the  ground ;  thus  kiUed,  they  opened  the  abdomen, 
extracted  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  tying  the  two  ankles  to 
the  neck,  they  carried  the  body  by  slinging  it  over  the  shoulder,  and 
thus  letnmed  to  camp,  where  they  divided  it  by  quartering,  and 
bofled  it  in  a  large  pot.  Another  man  in  my  own  service  had  been 
•a  witness  to  a  horrible  act  of  eannibalism  at  Gondokoro. 

'The  traders  had  arrived  with. their dvory>from  the  »West,«together 
with  a  great  number  of  slaves;  the.  porters  who  carried  the  ivory 
bemg vMakkarikas.  One  of  theslave  girls  attempted  to  escape,  and 
Jier  proprietor  immediately  fired  at  her  with  his  musket»  iuid  she 
&I1  wounded;  the  ball  had  struck  her  in  the  side.  The  girl  was 
remarkably  fat,  and  from  the  wound,  a  large  lump  of  yeUow  fat 
exuded.  No  sooner  had  she  fallen,  than  the  Makkarikas  rushed 
apon  her  in  a  crowd,  and  seizing  the  fat,  they  tore  it  from  the 
wound  in  handsful,  the  girl  being  still  alive,  while  the  crowd  were 
qnsnelling  for  the  disgusting  prize.  Others  killed  her  with  a  lance, 
and  at  once  divided  her  by  cutting  off  the  head,  and  aplittxng  the 
body  with  their  lances,  used  as  knives,  cutting  longitudinally  from 
between  the  legs  along  the  spine  to  the  neck.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  297.) 

Mn  Bftker^s  performances  in  hunting  the  elephanta  .which 
abomoid  in  the  Laixx>ka  valley  are  worthy  of  a  sportsman  who 
bad  already  spent  nine  years  of  his  life  in  Ceylon  in  the  pur- 
Buit  of  the  noblest  and  most  formidable  of  animah,  and  he 
relates  his  exploits  with  extraordinary  animation.  But  though 
elephant-hunting  is  a  most  exciting  amusement,  we  have  so 
much  ground  to  travel  over^  in  less  known  regions  and  under 
more  ardaoufi  drcumstancea,  that  we  must  leave  the  reader  to 
Allow  the  sporting  adventures  of  the  author  in  his  own  pages. 
In  tids  respect,  as  in  many  others,  .Mr.  Baker's  inaxratxve 
presents  a  very  favourable  contrast  .to  the  mksicmary  itcavek 
of  Dr.  liivinsstone,  who  is  totally  insensible  to  the  ezploilB  of 
the  field,  and  >ha3*the  bad  -taste  to  remark  (in  'faiB  seconfl 
joum^)  'that  the  propoartion  of  ^'bom  butchers"  in  Idas 
'  population  must  be  as  great  as  that  of  publio-house  keepers 
'  to  the  population  of  Glasgow.'  Our.  sympathies  are  with  tiK 
sportsman,  who  xidks  his  life  in  a  running  contest  with  the 
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fiercest  and  strongest  of  the  brute  creation,  and  subdues  them 
by  the  same  qualities  which  have  given  to  man  the  empire  of 
the  world.  But  the  reverend  doctor  judges  these  things  from 
a  different  point  of  view. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Baker  was  constantly  to  work  round  to 
the  South-west  and  so  regain  the  Nile  valley.  At  length  a 
native  of  the  Obbo  country  arrived  at  Latooka,  and  under  his 
guidance  the  party  set  out  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1863,  to  cross 
the  chain  of  mountains  which  bounds  the  Latooka  valley. 
The  march  was  long  and  difficult,  but  at  last  the  travellers 
reached  the  Obbo  country,  peopled  by  a  race  of  men  more 
filthy  and  superstitious  than  their  neighbours.  Here,  however, 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  rainy  season :  the  floods  were 
terrific,  the  climate  detestable ;  and  not  being  able  to  proceed 
further  south  at  that  time  as  the  rivers  were  impassable,  it  was 
resolved  to  return  to  Latooka  once  more.  Here  both  Mr. 
Baker's  horses  died,  besides  several  camels  and  donkeys.  Mrs. 
Baker  was  attacked  by  gastric  fever,  and  the  small-pox  broke 
out  in  the  Turkish  camp.  At  this  place,  however,  Mr. 
Baker  first  got  a  further  clue  to  the  Albei:t  Nyanza,  from  a 
wandering  native  of  a  southern  tribe  who  brought  cowries  from 
a  place  called  *  Magungo.'  This  spot  was  described  to  be 
situated  on  a  lake  so  large  that  no  one  knows  its  limits.  Large 
vessels  were  said  to  arrive  there  bringing  co^vrie-shells  and 
beads  in  exchange  for  ivory.  On  this  scanty  information  Mr. 
Baker  noted  in  his  Journal — 

*  ^^  His  description  of  distance  places  Magan^o  on  about  the  2°  N. 
lat  The  lake  can  be  no  other  than  the  'N'Yanza/  which,  if  the 
position  of  Magnngo  be  correct,  extends  much  farther  north  than 
Speke  had  supposed.  The  ^ white  men'  must  be  Arab  traders 
who  bring  cowries  from  Zanzibar.  I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity 
to  push  for  Magungo.  I  imagine  that  country  belongs  to  Kamrasi's 
brother,  as  Wani  says  the  king  has  a  brother  who  is  king  of  a 
powerful  country  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  but  that  they  are 
ever  at  war  with  each  other."'  (Vol.  i.  p.  349.) 

This  faint  gleam  of  light  was  at  length  converted  into  cer- 
tainty by  his  subsequent  discoveries,  and  in  the  month  of 
March  of  the  following  year  Mr.  Baker  reached  Magungo 
itself  on  the  Albert  Nyanza.  But  ere  this  result  was  accom- 
plished a  weary  way  was  to  be  passed.  The  beasts  of  burden 
had  all  died,  down  to  the  last  donkey ;  their  place  was  supplied 
by  three  oxen  (rejoicing  in  the  names  of  *  Beef,'  *  Steak,'  and 
*  Suet '),  who  were  tramed  to  the  saddle.  The  fevers  inci- 
dental to  the  rainy  season  had  become  continual :  the  travellers 
were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  weakness  that  to  travel  on  foot 
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was  impossible ;  iheir  stock  of  quinine  was  exhausted ;  porters 
were  hard  to  be  procured ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  month  of 
January  1864  that  the  march  could  be  renewed.  In  the 
meantime^  however,  Mr.  Baker  had  acquired  increased  influence 
over  the  people,  by  the  kindness  of  his  wife,  and  by  his  own 
good  sense  and  firmness ;  and  he  at  length  proceeded  with  one 
hundred  followers  from  the  Turkish  party  m  the  direction  of 
Unyoro,  the  kingdom  lying  on  the  east  bank  of  the  great 
lake.  The  services  of  these  men  were  obtained  by  guarantee- 
ing to  their  leader  Ibrahim  10,000  lbs.  of  ivory — a  pledge 
which  was  eventually  redeemed  more  than  threefold.  In  this 
manner,  after  numberless  difficulties  caused  by  the  necessity 
of  crossing  the  territories  of  tribes  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
all  dreading  the  very  name  of  the  great  Kamrasi,  King  of 
Unyoro,  the  expedition  reached  the  Somerset  River,  or  Vic- 
toria White  Nile,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  and  found  them- 
selves on  the  track  of  Speke  and  Grant ;  on  the  following  day 
they  arrived  at  the  Karuma  Falls. 

*  Oar  course  through  the  noble  forest  was  parallel  with  the  river, 
that  roared  beneath  us  on  our  right  in  a  succession  of  rapids  and 
fidU  between  high  cliffs  covered  with  groves  of  bananas  and  varieties 
of  palms,  including  the  graceful  wild  date — ^the  certain  sign  of  either 
marsh  or  river.  The  Victoria  Nile  or  Somerset  River  was  about 
150  yards  wide ;  the  cliffs  on  the  south  side  were  higher  than  those 
Qpon  the  north,  being  about  150  feet  above  the  river.  These  heights 
were  thronged  with  natives,  who  had  collected  from  the  numerous 
^ages  that  ornamented  the  cliffs  situated  among  groves  of  plantains ; 
they  were  armed  with  spears  and  shields ;  the  population  ran  parallel 
to  oar  line  of  march,  shouting  and  gesticulating  as  though  dsa-ing  us 
to  cross  the  river. 

'  After  a  most  enjoyable  march  through  the  exciting  scene  of  the 
glorious  river  crashing  over  innumerable  falls — and  in  many  places 
ornamented  with  rocky  islands,  upon  which  weoe  villages  and 
plantun  groves — ^we  at  length  approached  the  Karuma  Falls  close 
to  the  village  of  Atada  above  the  ferry.  The  heights  were  crowded 
with  natives,  and  a  canoe  was  sent  across  to  within  parleying  distance 
of  oor  jBide,  as  the  roar  of  the  rapids  prevented  our  voices  from  being 
Heard  except  at  a  short  distance.  Bacheeta  now  explained,  that 
**  Spek^s  brother  had  arrived  from  his  country  to  pay  Kamrasi  a 
▼isit,  and  had  brought  him  valuable  presents.''  .  . . 

*I  ordered  all  our  people  to  retire,  and  to  conceal  themselves 
among  the  plantains,  that  the  natives  might  not  be  startled  by  so 
imposing  a  force,  while  Mrs.  Baker  and  I  advanced  alone  to  meet 
Camrasi's  people,  who  were  men  of  some  importance.  Upon  landing 
through  the  high  reeds,  they  immediately  recognised  the  similarity 
of  my  beard  and  general  complexion  to  that  of  Speke ;  and  their 
welcome  was  at  once  displayed  by  the  most  extravagant  dancing 
ttd  gesticulating  with  lances  and  shields,  as  though  intending  to 
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attftck,  mduag  At  me^with  the  ipomtstof  their  kuiceB4luuil<<ik»eilo 
-ODy  f«A^  and  fhoiiiii|g  ^and  .fiii^giog  in  gseat  excitamant,'  v(\VALiU. 
J».  33-6.) 

Nctt^priflmiltdifficidfy  ooald  leave  be  obtamed  to  ^n»  Hi^ 
itiver. 

'  To  asBure  the  people  of  onr  .peaceful  intentiona,  1  -iiegged  tfaflm 
to  takellfrs.  Baiker  and  mjself  axoks,  and  to  leave  the  anned;pn^ 
on  thiandetiie  river  until  areplj  should  be  received  fromSEamiaii. 
At  fMs^fltiggeation  the  boot  immediatelj 'returned  to  the  other  eide. 

^  The  day  passed  awi^,  and  as  the  snn  set  we  perceived  tlie  csaoe 
-again  *paddl]]ig  across  the  river.:  .this  time  it  approached  diraflty?and 
Jtheaame  people  htnded  that-had  received  the  necklaces  in  the«nuvn- 
^ing.  Thej.said  that  th^  had  .held  a  conference  with  the. headman, 
and  that  they  had  agreed  to  jreceive  my  wife  and  myself,  but  no 
other  person.  I  replied,  that  my  servants  must  accompany  U4»  ts 
we  were  quite  as  great  personages  as  Kamrasi,  and  could  nOt>possib\7 
travel  without  attendants.  To  this  th^  demurred ;  therefiire  I 
dropped  the  sctbject,  and  -proposed  to  load  the  canoe  with  aO  ifae 
presents  intended  for  Kamrasi.  There  was  no  objection  *to  .ihi^ 
and  I  ordered  Bioham,  Seat,  and  Ibrahim  to  get  into  the  eaaae  to 
stow  awi^  the  luggage  as  It  diould  ;be  handed  to  theni»  •bnt<oniio 
account  to  leave  tiie  .boat  I  had  akeady  prepared  everything  in 
xeadiness,  and  a  bundle  of  rifles  ^tied  up  in  a  large  blanket^  .and  500 
iiooads  of  ball  cartridge^  w«re  nnconscioosly  received  on  rboard  as 
p9imenis.  I  had  instructed  Ibrahim: to  aceompaoy  us  as.n^'aervaitt» 
aa  he  was  better  than  most  of  the  imen  in  the  event  of  a  soir.;  and 
I  had  given  orders,  that  in' case  of  a  preconcerted  aignalbeing  givsn, 
:tiie  whole  force  should  swim  the  idver,  mupporting  themaebiea  ^and 
iguns  upon  bundles  of  papyrus  rush.  The  men  thought  us tparfiM% 
aud,  and  declared  that  wB:sfaould  be  nmrdered  immeiiately* whan « 
the  other  side;  however,  they  prepared  for  crossing  the  river iinxaie 

of  treachery 

^  It  was  quite  dark  when  we  started :  thecanoe  was  formed  of  a 
laige  hollow  t^,  capable  of  holding  twenly  people,  and  tfaematifQS 
"paddled-as  across  the  rapid  coraant  just  below  thefalla.  Attaf^B 
'flre  was  blaaing  upon  the  opposite  shore,  on  a  level  with  thoisiver, 
to.-guide  us  to  die  landing  .place.  Gliding  through  a tnarrow »|«iwtge 
dn  ihe  reeds^  we  touched  the  shore  and  landed  upon  a  sltppefy  foek 
rdose  to  the  fire,  amidst  a  crowd  of  people,  who  immediately  atrad^ 
up  a  deafening  welcome  with  horns  and  flageolets,  and  mardhed  as 
up  the  steep  face  .of  the  rodgr  cliff  through  a  dariL  grove  of . bananas. 
Torches  led  the  way,  followed  by  a  long  pile  of  speanaea ;  .then 
came  the  noisy  band  and  onnselves— I  towing  my  wi&  up  ^ 
precipitous  path,  while  my  few  attendanls  followed  behind  with  a 
number  of  natives  who  had  volunteered  to  curry  the  luggage.'  :(¥oLii. 
pp.  40*2.) 

The  people  of  Unyoro  who  .crowded  round  the  stxangera  the 
nezt.maniing,  juui  wereflUed  withamazement  at.dieilfiiig  *fiar 
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Indr  of  iliat  adventunniB  dmagkter  of  Ae  limrtfi,  ii^ho  had  not 
'£BBred  ^  place  herself  in  ^theur  pcmer,  proved  to  be  a  far  xnoie 
lavifiied  race  ^n  the  mikyngmmrAxR SLatooka  monnteinB.  The 
ivomen  were  neatly  dfenGea  lin  rimct  pettiooatB  of  ^faaik  (dlolh» 
fat  in  the  kingdom  of  .Kaaoxasi  jmdity  ia  ooneideied  .to  he 
shocking  and  indecent.  The  mion  lase  good  hlachamtthB  imd 
wire-drawerB,  and  they  eyen  make  a  fine  qualilgr  of  Jet  black 
.pottery  in  not  inelegant  shapes. 

Although  Kamiasi  is  a  eaprimous  jmd  cowoordly^potentdte, 
ind  oausM  himsdf  to  be  permmted  for  some  time  'bygone  of 
lus  broHieTs  who  assumed  nis  name^  he  had  learned  from  Speke 
and  Grant  the  soHd  advantages  of  receiving  European  travel- 
lers. Throngs  of  natives  arrived  to  carry  mi.  Baker^  l^igg^^B 
gratis  by  the  Kingfs  orders,  and  the  caravan  moved  rapidly  on 
through  a  thickly-peopled  and  well-cultivated  country.  The 
Great  Lake  was  now  openly  spoken  of,  and  the  natives  allvsaid 
that  the  Lake  J^'zig£  .is  flarger  than  «the  Victoria  iNyanza. 
Unfortunately  both  Mrs.  BiJcer  and  her  husband  here  fell 
dreadfully  ill  from  the  miasmata  of  ihe  marsh  country  along 
the  river. 


***Feh.  2dL— Marched  five  milei.  F.  carried  in  a  Htter,  very  ill. 
1  fell  iU  likewlie.    Halted. 

'  "*  FA.  ddL— F.  very  ilL    Carried  her  four  miles  and  halted. 

'*' A&.  4M.-^.  most  seriouily  ilL  Started  at  7.30  xm.  «he»beiog 
Qvried  in  a  litter ;  btst  I  also  fell  ill  upon  the  road,  and  having  been 
held  on  my  oz  by  two  men  for  some  time,  I  at  length  fell  in  their 
vmsy  and  was  laid  mider  a 'tree  for  about  Ave  boors :  getting  better, 
I  rode  for  two  honrsy  ooune  sooth.  Moon  tains  in  view  to  sooth  and 
loith-east,  about  ten  miles  distant.  The  country,  forest  in tefS|wreed 
with  villages:  the  Somerset  generally  parallel  to tlie  route.  There 
are  no  tamarinds  in  this  ueighboorheod,  nor  any  other  acid  fvqit ; 
thus  one  is  sorely  pressed  in  the  bouts  of  fever.  One  of  the  black 
woman 'Servants,  Fsdeela^  is  dying  of  fever. 

'^<#^.  5I&.^F.  (Mrs.  Bdker)  so  ill,  that  even  the  litter  is  too 
Biaohforher.  Heaven  help  us  in  this  country!  The  altitude  of 
the  river  level  above  the  sea  at  this  point  is  4,056  feet. 

'  *^Feb.  6IA.— F.  slightly  better.  Started  at  7  a;h.  The  country 
the  ssme  as  usual,  llilted  at -a  village  after- a  short  march  of  three 
miles  and  a  half.  Here  we  are  detained  for  a  day  while  a  message 
is  sent  te  KamrasL  To-morrow,  I  believe,  we  are  to  arrive  at  the 
capital  of  the  tyrant.  He  sent  me  a  message  to-day,  that  the  houses 
he  had  prepared  for  me  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  to  beg  me 
to  wait  until  he  should  have  completed  others.  The  truth  is,  he  is 
afraid  of  our  large  party,  and  he  delays  us  in  every  manner  possible, 
in  order  to  receive  daify  ^reporte  of  our  behaviour  on  the  road. 
Utitode  by  observation  at  tiiis  point,  l""  60"  AT  N."*'  (Vol.  >ii. 
pp.  57-8.) 
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At  length  on  the  10th  of  February  they  reached  the  capital, 
where  they  were  received  in  a  dismal  swamp,  swarming  with 
mosquitoes,  cut  off  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  canoe,  and  not 
without  apprehensions  of  an  attack  from  the  treacherous  natives. 
The  following  extracts  give  a  brief  but  most  expressive  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  expedition : — 

'It  rained  in  torrents,  and  oar  hut  became  so  damp  from  the 
absorption  of  the  marsh  soil,  iLat  mj  feet  sank  in  the  maddy  floor. 
I  had  fever  daily  at  about  3  p.m.  and  lay  perfectly  helpless  for  l^'tt 
or  six  hours,  until  the  attack  passed  off;  this  reduced  me  to  extreme 
weakness.  My  wife  suffered  quite  as  acutely.  It  was  a  position  of 
abject  misery,  which  will  be  better  explained  by  a  few  rough 
extracts  from  my  Journal : — 

*  ^  Feb.  16/A. — All  my  porters  have  deserted,  having  heard  that 
the  lake  is  so  far  distant ;  I  have  not  one  man  left  to  carry  mj 
luggage.  Should  we  not  be  able  to  cross  the  Asua  river  before  the 
flood*  we  shall  be  nailed  for  another  year  to  this  abominable  countrj, 
ill  with  fever,  and  without  medicine,  clothes,  or  supplies. 

***Feb.  nih. — ^Fever  last  night;  rain,  as  usual,  with  mud  ac- 
companiment. One  of  Kamrasi's  headmen,  whose  tongue  I  have 
loosened  by  presents,  tells  me  that  he  has  been  to  the  lake  in  ten 
days  to  purchase  salt,  and  that  a  man  loaded  with  salt  can  return  in 
fifteen  days.  God  knows  the  truth!  and  I  am  pressed  for  time, 
while  Kamrasi  delays  me  in  the  most  annoying  manner. 

* "  Kamrasi  came  to-day ;  as  usual,  he  wanted  all  that  I  had,  and 
insisted  upon  a  present  of  my  sword,  watch,  and  compass,  all  of 
which  I  positively  refused.  I  told  him  that  he  had  deceived  me  bj 
saying  that  the  lake  was  so  distant  as  six  months'  journey,  as  I  knew 
that  it  was  only  ten  days.  He  rudely  answered,  *'  Go,  if  you  like ; 
but  don't  blame  me  if  you  can't  get  back ;  it  is  twenty  days'  march ; 
you  may  believe  it  or  not,  as  you  choose."  To  my  question  as  to 
the  means  of  procuring  porters,  he  gave  no  reply,  except  by  asking 
for  my  sword,  and  for  my  beautiful  little  Fletcher  rifle 

**^Feb,  21  St — This  morning  Kamrasi  was  civil  enough  to  allow 
us  to  quit  the  marsh,  the  mosquito-nest  and  fever-bed  where  we  hare 
been  in  durance,  and  we  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  Kafoor 
river,  and  quartered  in  M'rooli.  I  went  to  see  him,  and  after  a  long 
consultation,  he  promised  to  send  me  to  the  lake  to-morrow 

*  "  Ibrahim  and  liis  men  marched  this  morning  on  their  return  to 
Karuma,  leaving  me  here  with  my  little  party  of  thirteen  men." ' 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  67.) 

At  length,  however,  the  day  of  starting  arrived  and  a  guide 
was  procured.  Kamrasi  himself  (or  rather  the  man  who  per- 
sonated him)  came  to  take  leave  of  the  travellers,  or  as  Mr. 
Baker  puts  it,  'to  peel  the  last  skin  from  the  onion,'  he  begging 
for  his  watch  and  his  rifle.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  the  savage 
ended  by  begging /or  his  wife.  The  scene  must  be  told  in  Mr. 
Baker's  own  words : — 
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'  In  our  present  weak  state  another  year  of  Central  Africa  without 
quinine  appeared  to  warrant  death ;  it  was  a  race  against  time,  all 
was  untrodden  ground  before  us,  and  the  distance  quite  uncertain. 
I  trembled  for  mj  wife,  and  weighed  the  risk  of  another  jear  in  this 
horrible  country  should  we  lose  the  boats.  With  the  self-sacrificing 
devotion  that  she  had  shown  in  every  trial,  she  implored  me  not  to 
think  of  any  risks  on  her  account,  but  to  push  forward  and  discover 
the  lake — ^that  she  had  determined  not  to  return  until  she  had  herself 
reached  the  "  M' wootan  N'zig^.'* 

'I  now  requested  Kamrasi  to  allow  us  to  take  leave,  as  we  had 
not  an  hour  to  lose.  In  the  coolest  manner  he  replied,  '*  I  will  send 
joa  to  the  lake  and  to  Shooa,  as  I  have  promised ;  but,  you  must 
leave  your  wife  with  me  !  " 

'  At  that  moment  we  were  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  natives, 
and  my  suspicions  of  treachery  at  having  been  led  across  the  Kafoor 
river  appeared  confirmed  by  this  insolent  demand.  If  this  were  to 
he  the  end  of  the  expedition  I  resolved  that  it  should  also  be  the 
end  of  Kamrasi,  and,  drawing  my  revolver  quietly,  I  held  it  within 
two  feet  of  his  chest,  and  looking  at  him  with  undisguised  con- 
tempt, I  told  him,  that  if  I  touched  the  trigger,  not  all  his  men 
could  save  him  :  and  that  if  he  dared  to  repeat  the  insult  I  would 
shoot  him  on  the  spot.  At  the  same  time  I  explained  to  him  that 
in  my  country  such  insolence  would  entail  bloodshed,  and  that  I 
looked  upon  him  as  an  ignorant  ox  who  knew  no  better,  and  that 
this  excuse  alone  could  save  him.  My  wife,  naturally  indignant, 
bad  risen  from  her  seat,  and  maddened  with  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  she  made  him  a  little  speech  in  Arabic  (not  a  word  of 
which  he  understood),  with  a  countenance  almost  as  amiablo  as  the 
head  of  Medusa.  Altogether  the  mise  en  scene  utterly  astonished 
him ;  the  woman  Bacheeta,  although  savage,  had  appropriated  the 
insnlt  to  her  mistress,  and  she  also  fearlessly  let  fiy  at  Kamrasi, 
translatin<r  as  nearly  as  she  could  the  complimentary  address  that 
*'  Medusa"  had  just  delivered. 

'  Whether  this  little  coup  de  theatre  had  so  impressed  Kamrasi 
with  British  female  independence  that  he  wished  to  be  off  his 
bargain,  I  cannot  say,  but  with  an  air  of  complete  astonishment,  he 
said,  "Don't  be  angry!  I  had  no  intention  of  offending  you  by 
asking  for  your  wife  ;  I  will  give  you  a  wife,  if  you  want  one,  and 
I  thought  you  might  have  no  objection  to  give  me  yours ;  it  is  my 
custom  to  give  my  visitors  pretty  wives,  and  I  thought  you  might 
exchange.  Don't  make  a  fuss  about  it ;  if  you  don't  like  it,  there's 
an  end  of  it ;  I  will  never  mention  it  again."  This  very  practical 
apology  I  received  very  sternly,  and  merely  insisted  upon  starting. 
He  seemed  rather  confused  at  having  committed  himself,  and  to 
make  amends  he  called  his  people  and  ordered  them  to  carry  our 
loads.  His  men  ordered  a  number  of  women  who  had  assembled 
out  of  curiosity,  to  shoulder  the  luggage  and  to  carry  it  to  the  next 
Tillage  where  they  would  be  relieved.  I  assisted  my  wife  upon  her 
ox,  and  with  a  very  cold  adieu  to  Kamrasi,  I  turned  my  back  most 
gladly  on  M'rooli.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  77.) 


In  reaUiy  this  aiowiiiiig  maseh  from  MTiooli  to  Vacovia  on 
the  banks  of  the  Great  Lake  was  not  neoessarily  a  very  long 
one.  The  distance  must  be  under  one  hmidred  miles.  But  it 
took.  Mr.  Baker  eighteen  dap^  and'  it  was  interrupted  by  an 
accident  of  a  very  alarming  character.  The  tracK  lay  sJong 
the  ri^ht  bank  of  tibe  Kafoor  Biver  to  avoid  the  marshes  on  the 
opposite  shore^  and  it  became  necessary  to  cross  the  stream,  to 
regain  the  westerly  course. 

*  The  stream  was  in  the  centre  of  a  mar^,  and  although  deep,  it 
was'so  ooyered  with  thickly-matted  water^grass  and  other  aquatic 
plants,  that  a  natural  floating-bridge  was  established  by  a  carpet  of 
weeds  about  two  feet  thick :  upon  this  waving  and  unsteady  sorfhoe 
the  men  ran  quickly  across,  sinking  merely  to  the  ankles,  although 
beneath  the  tough  vegetation  there  was  deep  water.  It  was  equally 
impossible  to  ride  or  to  be  carried  over  this  treacherous  surface ; 
thus  I  led  the  way,  and  begged  Mrs.  Baker  to  follow  me  on  foot  as 
quickly  as  possible,  precisely  in  my  track*  The  river  was  about 
eighty  yards  wide,  and  I  had  scarcely  completed  a  fourth  of  the 
distance  and  looked  back  to  see  if  my  wife  followed  close  to  me, 
when  I  was  horrified  to  see  her  standing  in  one  spot,  and  sinking 
gradually  through  the  weeds,  while  her  face  was  distorted  and 
perfectly  purple.  Almost  as  soOn  as  I  perceived  her,  she  fell,  as 
though  shot  dead.  In  an  instant  I  was  by  her  side ;  and  with  the 
assistance  of  eight  or  ten  of  my  men,  who  were  fortunately  dose  to 
me,  I  dragged  her  like  a  corpse  through  the  yielding  vegetation, 
and  up  to  our  waists  we  scrambled  across  to  the  other  side,  jast 
keeping  her  head  above  the  water :  to  have  carried  her  would  have 
been  impossible,  as  we  should  ail  have  sunk  together  through  the 
weeds.  I  laid  her  under  a  tree,  and  bathed  her  head  and  face  with 
water,  as  fbr  the  moment  I  thought  she  had  fainted ;  but  she  li^ 
perfectly  insensible  as  though  dmd,  with  teeth  and  hands  firmly 
clenched,  and  her  eyes  open,  but  fixed.    It  was  a  wmp  de  solaU 

*'  Many  of  the  porters  had  gone  on  ahead  with  the  baggage ;  and 
r  started  off"  a  man  in  haste  to  recall  an  angarep  upon  which  to  carry 
her,  and  also  for  a  bag  with  a  change  of  clothes,  as  we  had  dragged 
her  through  the  river.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  rubbed  her  hearty 
and  Uie  black  women  rubbed  her  feet,  to  endeavour  to  restore 
animation.  At  length  the  litter  came,  and  after  changing  her 
clothes,  die  was  carried  mournfully  forward'  as  a  corpse.  Constantly 
we  had  to  halt  and  support  her  head;  as  a  painful  rattling  in  the 
throat  betokened  suffocation.  At  length  we  reached'  a  village,  and 
halted  for  the  night. 

^  r  laid  her  carefully  in  a  miserable  hut,  and  watehed  beside  her. 
r  opened  her  clenched  teeth  with  a  small  wooden  wedge,  and  inserted 
a  wet  n^,  upon  which  I  dropped  water  to  moisten  her  tongue,  which 
was  dry  as  fur. .... 

'There  was  nothing  to  eat  in  this  spot  My  wife  had  never  stirred 
sinoo  she  fell  by  the  ampdt  tekU^  and  merely  respired  aboat  five 
times  in  a  minute.    It  was  impossible  to  remain ;  the  people  would 
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btvo  uttH'vwI.  SltewBs  Isid  g^ently  upon  her  litter^  and  wvstartod 
forwtid'oii  our  fnnenil  ooarsa  I  was  ill  and  broken-hearted,  and  I 
Mowed  by  her  side  through  the  long^  day's  march  over  wild  paxiL- 
Iftnds  and  streams,  with  thick  forest  and  deep  marshy  bottoms ;  oyer 
midiilating  hills^  and  throngh  yalleys  of  tall  papyros  mshes,  whidi^ 
as  we  hmshed  through  them  on  our  melancholy  way,  wavered  over 
the  litter  like  the  black  plumes  of  a  hearse.  We  halted  at. a  village, 
aod  again  the  night*  was  passed  in  watching*  I  was  wet,  and  coated 
witii  mud  from* the  swampy marshj  and  shivered  with  ague ;  but  the 
cold  within  was  greater  than  all.  No  change  had  taken  place ;  she 
hid  never  moved.  I  had  plenty  of  fat^  and  I  made  four  balls  of  about 
b^  a  pound,  each  of  which  would  bum  for  three  hours.  A  piece  of 
a  broken  water-jar  formed  a  lamp,  several  pieces  of  rag  serving  fbr 
wicks.  So  in  solitude  the  still  calm  night  passed  away  as  I  sat  by 
her  side  and  watched.  In  the  drawn^  and  distorted  features  that  lay 
before  me  I  could  hardly  trace  the  same  face  that  for  years  had  been 
mj  eom^rt  through  aU  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  my  path* 
Wag  she  to  die?  Was  so  terrible  a  sacrifice  to  be  the  result  of  my 
asifish  exile  ? 

'Again  the  night  passed  away.  Once  more  the  march.  Though 
weak  and  ill,  and  for  two  nights  without  a  moment's  sleep,  I  felt  no 
fatigue,  but  mechanically  followed  by  the  side  of  the  litter  as  though 
in  a  dream.  The  same  wild  country  diversified  with  marsh  and 
fotesti  Again  we  halted.  The  night  came,  and  I  sat  by  her  side 
in  a  miserable  hut,  with,  the  feeble  lamp  flickering  while  she  lay,  as 
in  death.  She  had  never  moved  a  muscle  since  she  fell.  My  people, 
slept.  I  was  alone^  and  no  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night* 
Tlie  ears  ached  at  the  utter  silence,  till  the  sudden  wild  cry  of  a 
hyena  made  me  shudder  as  the  horrible  thought  rushed  through  my 
brain,  that,  should  she  be  buried  in  this  lonely  spot,  the  hyena  would 
• . .  disturb  her  reat. 

'  The  morning  was  not  far  distant ;  it  was  past  four  o'clock..  I 
bad  passed  the  night  in  replacing  wet  cloths  upon  her  head  and 
Boistening  her  lips,  as  she  lay  apparently  lifeless  on  her  litter.  I 
oonld  do  nothing  more ;  in  solitude  and  abjpct  misery  in  that  dark 
bour,  in  a  country  of  savage  heathens,  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
aChristiaa  land,  I  beseeched  an  aid  above  all  human,  trusting  alone 
to  Him. 

'Hie  morning  broke  ;  my  lamp  had  just. burnt  out,  and,  cramped, 
with  the  night's  watching,  I  rose  from  my  low  seat,  and  seeing  that 
sbe  lay  in  the  same  unaltered  state,  I  went  to  the  door  of  the  hut  to 
breathe' one  gasp  of  the  fresh  morning  air.  Lwas  watching  the  first 
^  stvaak  that  heralded  the  rising  sun,  when  I  was  startled  by  the 
wcrd8|/«  Thank  God,"  fainUy  uttered  behind  me.  Suddenly  she  had 
awoke  from  her  torpor,  and  with  a  heart  overflowing  I  went  to  her. 
bedside;  Her  eyes  were  full  of  madness !  She  spoke»  but  the  brain. 
▼88  gone! 

'I  will  not  inflict  a  description  of  the  terrible  trial  of  sev^n  days 
^  brain  fever,  with  its  attendant  horrorsi  The  rain  ponoed  in* 
tOReatai^  md^  day  aOer  day  we  w«re  feased  to  travvL  fbr  wanfr  of 
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provisions,  not  being  able  to  remain  in  one  position.  Every  now 
and  then  we  shot  a  few  guinea-fowl,  but  rarel j ;  there  was  no  game, 
although  the  country  was  most  favourable.  In  the  forests  we  pro- 
cured wild  honey,  but  the  deserted  villages  contained  no  supplies,  as 
we  were  on  the  frontier  of  Uganda,  and  M'tes4's  people  had  plundered 
the  district.  For  seven  nights  I  had  not  slept,  and  although  as  weak 
as  a  reed,  I  had  marched  by  the  side  of  her  litter.  Nature  could 
resist  no  longer.  We  reached  a  village  one  evening ;  she  had  been 
in  violent  convulsions  successively — it  was  all  but  over.  I  laid  her 
down  on  her  litter  within  a  hut ;  covered  her  with  a  Scotch  plaid, 
and  I  fell  upon  my  mat  insensible,  worn  out  with  sorrow  and  fatigue. 
My  men  put  a  new  handle  to  the  pickaxe  that  evening,  and  sought 
for  a  dry  spot  to  dig  her  grave ! '  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  84--9.) 

Yet  even  from  this  paroxysm  of  distress,  this  agony  of  enter- 
prise, the  travellers  rallied.  They  were  within  reach  of  the 
goal  of  all  their  efforts.  The  name  of  the  village  was  Parkani. 
Far  to  the  west  rose  a  range  of  enormous  mountains ;  but  the 
lake,  the  long-sought  lake,  lay  between  those  mountains  and  the 
expedition.  They  were  within  a  few  hours  of  the  end.  By 
starting  early  in  the  morning  they  would  be  able  to  wash  in  its 
waters  at  noon. 

*  That  night  I  hardly  slept.  For  years  I  had  striven  to  reach  the 
''  sources  of  the  Nile."  In  my  nightly  dreams  during  that  arduous 
voyage  I  had  always  failed,  but  after  so  much  hard  work  and 
perseverance  the  cup  was  at  my  very  lips,  and  I  was  to  drink  at  the 
mysterious  fountain  before  another  sun  should  set — at  that  great 
reservoir  of  Nature  that  ever  since  creation  had  baffled  all  dis- 
covery. 

'  I  had  hoped,  and  prayed,  and  striven  through  all  kinds  of  diffi- 
culties, in  sickness,  starvation,  and  fatigue,  to  reach  that  hidden 
source ;  and  when  it  had  appeared  impossible,  we  had  both  deter- 
mined to  die  upon  the  road  rather  thnn  return  defeated.  Was  it 
possible  that  it  was  so  near,  and  that  to-morrow  we  could  sny, 
"  the  work  is  accomplished  ?  " 

'  The  l^th  March. — The  sun  had  not  risen  when  I  was  spurring 
my  ox  after  the  guide,  who  having  been  promised  a  double  handful 
of  beads  on  arrival  at  the  lake,  had  cnught  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment.'     (Vol.  ii.  pp.  93-4.) 

After  a  delay  of  eight  days  at  the  miserable  fishinff-viUage 
of  Vacovia  on  the  lake  (lat.  1**  15'  N.),  two  wretched  boats  or 
rather  canoes  were  procured — mere  single  trees  hollowed  out 
In  these  a  litter  was  fitted  up,  and  off  went  the  party  with 
four  rowers,  and  a  few  fowls  and  fishes  on  board,  to  coast  along 
those  unknown  shores.  The  waters  swarmed  with  hippopotami 
and  crococUles,  but  to  avoid  delay  Mr.  Baker  repressed  his 
sporting  propensities  and  left  them  unhurt.     Yet  even  here, 
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die  perils  of  the  expedition  only  assumed  new  forms.  After 
the  first  day  the  boatmen  deserted,  the  pilot  disappeared, 
and  a  storm  soon  sprang  up  from  the  south-west  which 
threatened  at  every  instant  to  swamp  these  frail  barks.  The 
breakers  burst  over  the  canoe,  as  it  tore  along  before  the  gale 
with  a  large  Scotch  plaid  for  a  sail ;  ever}rthing  was  soaked 
except  the  gunpowder  which  was  in  canisters ;  and  although 
the  distance  to  the  shore  was  not  great,  it  seemed  impossible 
to  reach  it  and  uncertain  whether  they  could  land  on  it,  if 
reached. 

'  Od  the  following  morniug  the  lake  was  calm,  and  we  started 
early.  The  monotony  of  the  voyage  was  broken  by  the  presence  of 
several  fine  herds  of  elephants,  consisting  entirely  of  bulls.  I  counted 
fourteen  of  these  grand  animals,  all  with  large  tusks,  bathing  to- 
gether in  a  small  shallow  lake  beneath  the  mountains,  having  a 
communication  with  the  main  lake  through  a  sandy  beach :  these 
elephants  were  only  knee  deep,  and  having  been  bathing  they  were 
periectly  clean,  and  their  colossal  black  forms  and  large  white  tusks 
formed  a  beautiful  picture  in  the  calm  lake  beneath  the  lofty  cli£p8. 
It  was  a  scene  in  harmony  with  the  solitude  of  the  Nile  Sources— 
the  wilderness  of  rocks  and  forest,  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  great  fountain  of  nature  adorned  with  the  mighty 
beasts  of  Africa ;  the  elephants  in  undisturbed  grandeur,  and  hippo- 
potami disporting  their  huge  forms  in  the  great  parent  of  the 
Egyptian  river. 

*I  ordered  the  boatmen  to  run  the  canoe  ashore,  that  we  might 
land  and  enjoy  the  scene.  We  then  discovered  seven  elephants  on 
the  shore  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  us  in  high  grass,  while 
the  main  herd  of  fourteen  splendid  bulls  bathed  majestically  in  the 
placid  lake,  showering  cold  streams  from  their  trunks  over  their 
backs  and  Moulders.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  as  every  hour  was 
important :  quitting  the  shore,  we  once  more  paddled  along  the 
coast.'    (Vol.  li.  p.  123.) 

Thus  they  proceeded  for  thirteen  days  coasting  the  east  shore 
of  the  lake,  which  gradually  narrowed  to  a  breadth  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles.  The  banks  were  obstructed  with  an 
immense  growth  of  papyrus  rushes,  so  thick  that  a  man  could 
walk  upon  it ;  through  this  they  reached  ^  Magungo,'  the  spot 
where  the  Somerset  Kiver  falls  into  the  Albert  Lake.  At 
this  point  the  exit  of  the  main  stream  of  the  White  Nile 
in  a  navigable  channel  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake  was  distinctly  visible,  as  the  natives  had  announced. 
More  perplexing  was  the  appearance  of  the  Somerset  Biver, 
which  here  arrives  at  the  Great  Lake  in  a  broad  channel  of 
dead  water^  in  singular  contrast  with  the  fine  flowing  stream 
which  rushes  down  the  Bipon  Falls,  the  Karujna  !]^dls»  and 
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the  Murdnsoxi  Falls.*  To  this  last^mentioiied  pointy  hoiieyer, 
Mr.  Baker  ascended  in  his  canoes*  He  there  s«vr  the  riTer 
dashing  down  from  a  height  of  120  feet  about  tirentj  niles 
aiboye  Magnngo ;  and  from  tiience  (the  oxen  havaig  been  sent 
round  with  the  guide)  the  party,  exhausted  and  all  but  aniii* 
hilated  by  fever,  slowly  made  their  way  along  Ae  left  bank  to 
die  island  of  PatOTan.  These  observations  are  important, 
because,  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  Speke  saor  of  the 
upper  course  of  the  river,  which  he  conceived  to  be  the  main 
stream  of  the  Nile  itself,  they  afford  a  complete  survey  of  the 
Somerset  River  from  the  point  at  which  it  leaves  the  Victoiia 
Kyanza  to  that  at  which  it  falls  into  the  Albert  Nyanza.  Mr. 
Baker  sometimes  calls  this  river  the  Victoria  Nile,  apparently 
from  a  feeling  of  respect  and  sympathy  for  his  gallant  and  un- 
fortunate precursor  Captain  Speke.  We  prefer  to  retain  the 
name  Speke  himself  gave  it  of  the  ^  Biver  Somerset,'  because 
in  fact  it  is  not  the  Nile  at  all,  but  only  a  stream  uniting  the 
two  great  reservours  of  the  main  river.  The  true  Nile  is  the 
river  which  flows  out  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  below  Magux^. 

At  this  stage  of  the  expedition,  though  the  work  was  done, 
the  trials  and  sufierings  of  the  travellers  were  by  no  means 
alleviated.  On  the  contrary,  each  succeeding  month  spent  m 
these  pestilential  marshes,  without  quinine  and  with  no  better 
remedy  than  now  and  then  a  few  sour  plums,  rendered  the 
attacks  of  fever  more  frequent  and  intense.  Animal  food  was 
frequently  entirelv  wanting,  and  they  had  to  live  for  a  fort- 
night on  wild  spmach,  wild  thyme,  and  wild  honey.  The 
omy  prospect  before  them  was  to  be  buried  in  these  wild 
regions,  uncertain  whether  even  the  record  of  their  discoveries 
would  ever  reach  Europe.  Yet  at  this  moment  Kamrasi  vfr 
pealed  to  them  to  assist  him  in  war  against  his  enemies,  and 
Mr.  Baker  suddenly  roused  himself,  put  on  a  full-dress  High- 

*  When  Speke  first  saw  the  Victoria  branch  of  the  White  Nfle 
rnshing  oat  of  the  Victoria  Njanza,  he  remarked  with  surprise  that 
the  body  of  water  appeared  to  be  as  great  as  tliat  of  the  Nile  itselfl 
This  same  river  had  assumed  much  smaller  proportions  at  tlM 
S^uma  Falls,  and  eventually  joins  the  Albert  Njansa  with  so  little 
energy  that  it  was  difficult  to  perceive  the  motion  of  the  eurreni 
The  fact  is  that  in  these  latitudes,  and  in  the  soil  of  Africa*  riFeit 
decrease  very  rapidly  by  evaporation  and  absorption,  and  if  they 
were  not  supplied  by  vast  lake  basins,  they  would  be  dried  up 
altogether  before  they  reach  the  sea.  In  fact,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  this  tributary,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  Yictoria  Njanta, 
brings  no  perceptible  aceession  of  water  to  the  Albert  NyB&s%  or  to 
tlie  White  NUe. 
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land  gait,  with;  kilt  and  qxyrrau,  which  hj  flome  incdMeivable 
chanfie  he  had  still  m  his  portmanteaii,  md  suddenl;^  a(ppeared 
to  the  eyes  of  the  aatoiiidbed  natives  in  llie  heroic  garb  of  a 
Scottish  chief.     Matten-  again  improved  after  their  return  to 
Kiaoona  in  Kamrasi's  country,  but  when  at  length  the  ex- 
pected war  broke  out  between  that  monai^h  and  his  neigh- 
bours,  Mr.  Baker  terminated  the  contest  by  his  diplomacy 
rather  than  by  his  valour — ^hoisted  the  British  flag,  informed 
the  invaders  that  the  country  was  under  his  protection,  and 
that  an  attack  on  it  by  the  neighbouring  tribes  would  be 
yisited  with  condign  punishment  by  the  Turkish  authorities 
at  Khartoum.     By  this  time,  however,  all  chance  of  meeting 
the  annual  fleet  of  boats  at  Gondokoro  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
party  therefore  resigned  themselves  to  stay  several  months  in 
their  quarters  and  assist  the  King  by  their  advice  in  his  re- 
sistance to  his  enemies.     At  length  on  the  20th  September, 
a  messenger  returned  fiom  Gondokoro  with  reinforcements, 
and  in  November,   after  a  residence  of  ten  months  in  this 
wretched  country,  the  party  once  more  crossed  the  Karuma 
Falls,  taking  with  them  so  large  a  quantity  of  ivory  that  it 
required  700  porters  to  carry  it.     This  was  the  promised  re- 
compense to  the  Turkish  escort,  which  alone  secured  their 
fidelity,  and  enabled   Mr.  Baker  to  effect  his  return.     The 
Bari  country  was  yet  to  be  crossed,  and  it  was  not  crossed 
without  a  fight,  but  in  this  contest,  which  Mr.  Baker  describes 
as  perfect  child's  play,  he  disdained  to  fire  a  shot ;  one  or  two 
Bans  were  killed,  but  the  expedition  proceeded  unhurt.     Like 
the  spells  of  enchantment  which  the  malignant  powers  in  Jobn 
Bunyan's  immortal  tale  throw  across  the  path  of  Christian  in 
bis  pilgrimage  of  Faith,  each  successive  attack  decreases  in 
power  as  we  approach  the  close  of  this  great  initiation,  until 
perils  which  to  ordinary  travellers  might  appear  suflSciently 
formidable,  pass  comparatively  unheeded.     At  Gondokoro  no 
boats  could  be  found  at  that  season  except  the  ^  diahbech ' 
which  had  been  engaged  for  the  ivory,  and  on  this  vessel  the 
plague  had  broken  out  on  her  voyage  up  from  Khartoum. 
This  boat,  however,  Mr.  Baker  engaged  for  the  homeward 
voyage.     The  fumigations  he  ordered  did  not  dispel  the  in- 
fection ;  the  men  were  seized  with  bleeding  of  the  nose,  which 
was  the  first  symptom  of  this  terrible  malady ;  and  poor  Saat, 
a  Cbristian  negro  boy  of  fifteen  who  had  served  throughout 
the  expedition  with  uncommon  courage  and  fidelity,  died  of  the 
disorder  three  days  before  the  boat  reached  Khartoum.     The 
whole  story  of  Saat  is  most  touching,  and  may  well  warrant  a 
hope  that  even  among  the  debased  and  foieaken  children 
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Africa,  there  is  here  and  there  a  being  with  a  heart  and  head 
not  unworthy  of  a  nobler  position  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 
Two  more  weary  months  were  spent  at  Khartoum,  and  when 
the  voyage  could  be  resumed,  it  all  but  terminated  fatally  at 
the  passage  of  the  Cataracts.  As  it  is  Mr.  Baker's  last  trial) 
he  shall  relate  it  himself. 

'  Many  skeletons  of  wrecked  vessels  lay  upon  the  rocks  in  various 
places :  as  we  were  flying  along  in  full  sail  before  a  heavy  gale 
of  wind,  descending  a  cataract,  we  struck  upon  a  sandbank,  forta- 
nately  not  upon  a  rock,  or  we  should  have  gone  to  pieces  like  a 
glass  bottle.  The  tremendous  force  of  the  stream,  running  at  the 
rate  of  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  per  hour,  immediately  drove  the 
vessel  broadside  upon  the  bank.  About  sixty  yards  below  us  was  a 
ridge  of  rocks,  upon  which  it  appeared  certain  that  we  must  he 
driven  should  we  quit  the  bank  upon  which  we  were  stranded.  The 
reis  and  crew,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  lost  their  heads.  I  emptied  a 
large  waterproof  portmanteau,  and  tied  it  together  with  ropes,  so  as 
to  form  a  life-buoy  for  my  wife  and  Richarn,  neither  of  whom  could 
swim :  the  maps,  journals,  and  observations,  I  packed  in  an  iron 
box,  which  I  fastened  with  a  tow  line  to  the  portmanteau.  It 
appeared  that  we  were  to  wind  up  the  expedition  with  shipwreck, 
and  thus  lose  my  entire  collection  of  hunting  spoils.  Having  com- 
pleted the  preparations  for  escape,  I  took  command  of  the  vessel,  and 
silenced  the  chattering  crew. 

*  My  first  order  was  to  lay  out  an  anchor  up  stream.  This  was 
done :  the  water  was  shallow,  and  the  great  weight  of  the  anchor, 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men,  enabled  them  to  resist  the 
current,  and  to  wade  hip-deep  about  forty  yards  up  the  stream  upon 
the  sand-bank. 

'  Thus  secured,  I  ordered  the  crew  to  haul  upon  the  cable.  The 
great  force  of  the  current  bearing  upon  the  broadside  of  the  vessel, 
while  her  head  was  anchored  up  stream,  bore  her  gradually  round. 
All  hands  were  now  employed  in  clearing  away  the  sand,  and 
deepening  a  passage  :  loosening  the  sand  with  their  hands  and  feet, 
the  powerful  rapids  carried  it  away.  For  five  hours  we  remained 
in  this  position,  the  boat  cracking  and  half  filled  with  water:  how- 
over,  we  stopped  the  leak  caused  by  the  strain  upon  her  timbers, 
and  having,  after  much  labour,  cleared  a  channel  in  the  narrow 
sand-bank,  the  moment  arrived  to  slip  the  cable,  hoist  the  sail,  and 
trust  to  the  heavy  gale  of  wind  from  the  west  to  clear  the  rocks,  that 
lay  within  a  few  yards  of  us  to  the  north.  *<  Let  go ! "  and,  all  being 
prepared,  the  sail  was  loosened,  and  filling  in  the  strong  gale  with  a 
loud  report,  the  head  of  the  vessel  i^wung  round  with  the  force  of 
wind  and  stream.  Away  we  flew ! — for  an  instant  we  grated  on 
some  hard  substance :  we  stood  upon  the  deck,  watching  the  rocks 
exactly  before  us,  with  the  rapids  roaring  loudly  around  our  boat  as 
she  rushed  upon  what  looked  like  certain  destruction.  Another 
moment,  and  we  passed  within  a  few  inches  of  the  rocks  within  the 
boiling  $urf.    Hurrah,  we  are  all  right !    We  swept  by  the  danger. 
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and  flew  along  the  rapids,  hurrying  towards  old  England/  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  346.) 

At  Berber,  the  mouth  of  the  Atbara,  the  party  quitted  the 
Nile,  crossed  the  desert  to  Souakim  over  the  Bed  Sea,  where 
they  found  a  steamer  to  convey  them  to  Suez. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Baker's  expedition  to  geographical  science 
can  scarcely  be  rated  too  highly,  for  he  has  rendered  clear  and 
certain  what  before  was  doubtful  and  inaccurate.  Others  in- 
deed— as  is  the  case  in  all  human  discoveries — had  previously 
contributed  to  the  acliievement  of  exploring  the  Nile  sources, 
and  Mr.  Baker  has  studiously  abstained  from  saying  one 
word  to  detract  from  their  merit.  But  he  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  complete  the  work,  and  he  describes  it  in  the 
following  lines — 

'  The  Nile,  cleared  of  its  mystery,  resolves  itself  into  comparative 
simplicity.  The  actual  basin  of  the  Nile  is  included  between  about 
the  2T  and  39**  East  longitude,  and  from  3°  South  to  18**  North 
latitude.  The  drainage  of  that  vast  area  is  monopolized  by  the 
Egyptian  river.  The  Yictoria  and  4^bert  Lakes,  the  two  great 
equatorial  reservoirs,  are  the  recipients  of  all  affluents  south  of  the 
equator  ;  the  Albert  Lake  being  the  grand  reservoir  in  which  are 
concentrated  the  entire  waters  from  the  south,  in  addition  to  tribu 
taries  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  from  the  north  of  the  equator.  Tho 
Albert  N'yanza  is  the  great  basin  of  the  Nile;  the  distinction 
between  that  and  the  Victoria  N'yanza  is,  that  the  Victoria  is  a 
reservoir  receiving  the  eastern  affluents,  and  it  becomes  a  starting 
point  or  the  most  elevated  source  at  the  point  where  the  river  issues 
from  it  at  the  Ripon  Falls  :  the  Albert  is  a  reservoir  not  only  receiving 
the  western  and  southern  affluents  direct  from  the  Blue  Mountains, 
but  it  also  receives  tho  supply  from  the  Victoria  and  from  the  entire 
equatorial  Nile  basin.  The  Nile,  as  it  issues  from  the  Albert 
N'yanza,  is  the  entire  Nile ;  prior  to  its  birth  from  the  Albert  Lake 
it  is  not  the  entire  Nile.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  at  once  exemplify 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  great  lakes.  The  Victoria  gathers  all 
the  waters  on  the  eastern  side  and  sheds  them  into  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Albert :  while  the  latter,  from  its  character  and 
position,  is  the  direct  channel  of  the  Nile  that  receives  all  waters 
that  belong  to  the  equatorial  Nile  basin.  Thus  the  Victoria  is  the 
first  source  ;  but  from  the  Albert  the  river  issues  at  once  as  the  great 
White  Nile. 

'It  is  not  my  intention  to  claim  a  higher  value  for  my  discovery 
than  is  justly  due,  neither  would  I  diminish  in  any  way  the  lustre  of 
the  achievements  of  Speke  and  Grant ;  it  has  ever  been  my  object 
to  confirm  and  support  their  discoveries,  and  to  add  my  voice  to  the 
chorus  of  praise  that  they  have  so  justly  merited.  A  great  geo- 
graphical fact  has  through  our  joint  labours  been  most  thoroughly 
established  by  the  discovery  of  the  Sources  of  the  Nile.  I  lay 
down  upon  the  map  exactly  what  I  saw,  and  what  I  gathered  from 
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infomation  afforded  by  the  natives  most  carofullj  examined.'  (Vol.ii. 
pp.  304-6.) 

Some  future  traveller  may  carry  these  researdieB  yet  further 
by  navigating  the  waters  ot  the  Albert  Nyanza  aua  surveying 
its  shores.  It  still  remains  to  be  ascoittined  whether  that  vast 
expanse  of  water,  which  must  extend  200  or  300  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  equator,  is  supplied  solely  by  the  rains  and  torrents 
of  its  own  mountainous  basin.  But  the  discoveries  of  Living- 
atone,  Burton  and  Speke,  Speke  and  Grant,  and  Baker,  have 
all  concurred  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Sir  Soderick  Mur- 
chison's  sagacious  theory,  that  the  central  portion  of  Africa 
consists  of  a  great  plateau  intersected  by  huge  lakes  and 
marshes.  The  drainage  from  this  vast  plateau  falls  down  the 
southern  water-shed  to  the  Tanganika  Lake,  to  the  north- 
west towards  the  Niger  and  Lake  Tchad;  and  the  Yictoria 
and  Albert  Lakes  are  the  first  of  the  system  of  African  equsr 
torial  lakes  which  supply  the  stream  of  the  Nile. 

None  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Baker's  exploration  are  more 
remarkable  than  the  decisive  confirmation  he  has  given  to  the 
theory  propounded  by  Sir  Boderick  Murchison  in  1852--HnQre 
ihan  ten  years  before  any  European  had  reached  this  region— 
as  to  the  geological  conformation  of  Equatorial  Africa.  Ko 
portion  of  the  globe  bears  such  undoubted  marks  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  All  the  rocks  are  primitive.  This  vast  plateau, 
4/)00  feet  above  the  sea,  has  never  been  submerged,  nor  does 
it  appear  to  have  undergone  any  changes  either  by  volcanic  or 
by  aqueous  action.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  animals  and 
taoes  of  man  inhabiting  this  region  are  as  old  as  any  upon  the 
earth.  This  fact  is  one  of  the  most  cunous  and  important 
additions  made  in  our  time  to  geological  science;  and  in  hie 
Anniversary  Address  to  the  Koyd  Geographical  Society, 
delivered  on  the  28th  of  May  of  the  present  year.  Sir  Boderick 
again  referred  to  the  subject  in  the  following  terms: — 

*  On  former  occasions  I  have  directed  your  special  attention  to  the 
striking  phenomenon  of  the  long  system  of  water-basins,  lakes,  and 
rivers  flowing  therefrom  which  prevails  in  the  elevated  plateau* 
ground  of  Central  Africa.  Many  of  these  bodies  of  water  lie,  so  far 
as  we  know,  in  shallow  depressions,  the  edges  of  which  extend  into 
marshy  lands.  Now,  the  Albert  Nyanza  of  Baker,  is  a  striking  con- 
trast to  all  such  lakes ;  for  this  enormous  body  of  water,  estimated 
to  be  abont  as  long  as  Scotland,  is  a  de^  excavation  in  hard  graDitic 
and  other  crystalline  rocks.  Looking  to  the  simplicity  and  antiquitj 
of  the  geological  structure  of  Central  Africa,  it  is  this  result  of  the 
exploration  of  Mr.  Baker,  or  this  profound  excavation  in  hard  rock, 
which  has  most  interested  me,  and  must,  I  am  sure,  interest  all  mj 
itfother  geolc^ists  as  well  as  physical  geogi^phers.     For,  if  this 
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ffoal  depression  in  hard  rocks  be  not  due,  as  I  think*  either  io  origi- 
nal conformation  or  to  some  of  the  great  movements  to  which  those 
rocks  maj  haye  been  snbjected,  how  else  are  we  to  accoant  for  its 
existence  ?  I  haye  preyiously  shown,  from  the  absence  of  all  marine 
deponts  of  tertiary  and  detrital  age,  that  Central  Africa  has  not 
been  snbmerged  in  anj  of  those  geological  periods  during  which  we 
have  such  visible  and  dear  proirfs  of  great  subsidences,  elevations^ 
and  denudations  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  Hence  we  cannot 
k>ok  to  the  sea  as  a  denuding  power  in  Central  Africa.  Still  more 
impossible  is  it  to  seek  in  the  existence  of  former  glaciers  an  ezca- 
vative  power ;  for  here,  under  the  equator,  not  only  can  no  such 
phenomena  ever  have  occurred,  but  even  if  the  application  of  such  a 
theoiy  were  possible  it  would  be  set  aside  by  the  fact  of  the  entire 
absence  in  Central  Africa  of  any  of  those  moraines  or  transported 
d^ris  which  are  the  invariable  accompaniments  of  glaciers,  or  the 
erratic  blocks  transported  by  former  icebergs. 

*  The  discoveries,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Baker,  which  show  that  the  deep 
snd  vast  lake  of  Albert  Nyanza  lies  in  a  hollow  suStended  by  hilk 
and  moantains  of  homUendic  gneiss,  quarts,  and  porphyry,  is  an 
admirable  datum  for  geologists  to  rely  upon,  who,  whether  looking  to 
the  physical  geography  and  outlines  of  Central  Africa,  or  to  its  ez« 
tremely  simple  geological  structure,  are  fairly  enabled  to  refer  this 
great  variation  of  outline  either  to  the  original  devious  evolutions  of 
great  masses  of  igneous  and  molten  matters,  or  to  some  great  ancient 
movements  of  dislocation.  In  short.  Central  Africa  presents  no 
existing  natural  agent  which,  if  it  operated  for  millions  of  years, 
eoold  luive  excavated  the  hollow  in  which  the  great  Albert  Nyanaa 


Hie  results  of  Mr.  Baker's  expedition  to  ethnography,  the 
mterests  of  trade,  and  the  prospects  of  dvilisatioin  are  leas 
satisfactory  than  those  we  have  just  indicated,  but  they  are  not 
irilhout  importance.  He  found  that  the  African  tribes  in  the 
Tidnity  of  Gondoroko,  the  Latookas  and  Obbos  to  the  eafit» 
the  Ban  and  the  Madi  to  the  south  on  the  banks  of  the  Nilcj 
and  the  reported  caimibals  to  ihe  west^  are  even  more  uncivi- 
lised^  degreed,  and  ferocious  than  the  natives  of  the  countries 
mted  by  Livingstone  and  by  Speke.  Their  country  is  so 
poor  that  the  inliabitants  have  nothing  to  offer  in  exchange  for 
the  productions  o£  Europe  but  ivory  and  slaves,  and  tlie  whole 
▼alue  of  the  ivory  brougnt  down  to  Elhartoum  in  a  year  hardOby 
exceeds  40,000/.  But  the  slave-trade  of  the  White  Nile  is 
the  true  barrier  against  all  commerce  and  all  improvement. 
As  long  as  that  sibomination  exists,  every  stranger  who  seta 
foot  in  the  country  carries  with  him  war,  havoc,  fear,  and 
Wred.  Yet,  Mr.  Baker  argues,  nothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  suppress  this  infamous  traffic,  if  the  European  Powers  were 
in  earnest,  and  if  the  Egyptian  Government  were  compelled 
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to  exert  its  power  for  that  purpose.  The  slaye*-trade  of  the 
Western  Coast,  with  all  its  horrors,  was  less  detestable,  for  it 
had  for  its  principal  object  the  supply  of  labour  to  the  Western 
hemisphere,  where  the  African  race,  in  spite  of  all  its  suf- 
ferings, has  risen  to  a  point  of  civilisation  still  unknown  in  its 
native  swamps  and  deserts.  But  the  slave-trade  of  the  White 
Nile  is  mainly  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  women  and 
children  for  the  basest  purposes  to  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  the  £a£t 
At  the  battues  of  the  slave-dealers,  when  a  village  is  attacked, 
the  men  are  shot  down  like  game,  the  women  and  children  are 
kidnapped  and  driven  off.  But  as  the  gangs  of  these  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  cupidity  and  lust  must  all  pass  down  the 
river,  the  whole  traffic  might  be  paralysed  by  preventing  the 
departure  of  vessels  from  Khartoum  for  the  south  except 
under  licence  from  the  Government ;  by  placing  military  posts 
at  Gondokoro,'  and  by  establishing  two  steam  cruisers  on  the 
river.  Seven  days'  march  south  ef  Gondokoro,  the  Nile  again 
becomes  navigable,  and  vessels  might  ascend  direct  from  that 
point  to  the  Albert  Lake,  where  they  would  at  once  com- 
mand the  trade  of  the  whole  extent  of  its  coasts  and  complete 
the  exploration  of  its  shores.  The  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the 
White  Nile,  though  barbarous  and  formidable  to  a  single  tra- 
veller, have  no  power  to  oppose  measures  taken  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Egyptian  Government ;  and  indeed  their  hos^ty 
would  be  disarmed  as  soon  as  they  found  that  the  object  of  the 
stranger  was  not  to  bum  villages  and  steal  women,  but  to 
give  wiem  a  better  price  for  their  ivory  and  to  supply  them 
with  cloths  and  beads  from  Europe. 

These  are  the  practical  suggestions  with  which  Mr.  Baker 
concludes  his  book,  and  we  doubt  not  that  they  will  one  day 
be  acted  upon  by  those  who  may  have  the  courage  and  endiu- 
siasm  to  follow  him  in  his  adventurous  path.  Meanwhile  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Baker  himself  for  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
contributions  to  the  geographical  literature  of  the  present  day. 
He  has  conferred  additional  lustre  on  English  discovery,  which 
had  already  contributed  so  largely  in  the  present  century  to  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  habited  and  uninhabitable 
portions  of  the  globe.  He  has  approached  nearer  than  any 
living  man  to  the  solution  of  that  great  mystery  of  the  Nile, 
which  has  been  the  wonder  of  ages.  He  has  accomplished 
these  great  objects  by  his  own  sole  resources,  alone  and  un- 
accompanied by  any  European,  except  that  intrepid  lady  who 
is  the  worthy  mate  of  such  a  husband ;  and  the  record  of  his 
travels  will  be  read  with  interest  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken. 
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Abt.  VI. — 1.  Report  of  the  Assistant- Secretary  to  the  Navy 
on  the  Attempt  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter  in  1861.  New  York : 
1865. 

2.  Reports  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Navy,  with  Appendices. 
Washington:  1861-5. 

3.  Diary  of  the  War  for  Separation.     Vicksburg:  1862. 

4.  Reports  on  the  Fall  of  New  Orleans  presented  to  the  Con- 
federate Congress.     Richmond:  1862. 

'  ^O  oyercome  the  dangers  springing  from  so  formidable  an 
'  insurrection^  three  results  must  be  obtained.  The  shores 
'  of  the  Seceding  States  must  be  effectively  blockaded ;  the 
'  course  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  whole  water-system 
^  of  the  West  must  be  mastered ;  finally,  the  rebellious 
'  Government  must  be  driven  from  Kichmond,  its  chosen 
'capital.'  Such  were  the  broad  outlines  (as  traced  by  the 
Prince  de  Joinville's  clear  pen)  of  the  great  task  which  lay 
before  the  forces  of  the^nion  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
five  years  ago.  Plainly  as  he  pointed  out  in  his  ^  Campagne 
'da  Potomac^  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  Federal  mili- 
tary system,  and  the  manifold  imperfections  of  the  volunteer 
armies  which  it  placed  in  the  field,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
his  prevision,  or  that  of  any  other  single  observer,  reached 
through  the  long  vista  of  the  chequered  struggle  to  come. 
Battles,  sieges,  marches  lay  before  these  armies  surpassing  in 
interest — even  as  mere  military  examples — all  that  the  world 
has  seen  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Nor  are  fit  chroniclers 
wanting  to  them.  Each  week  seems  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  campaigns  in  America.  Grant  has  issued  carefully  elaborate 
i^rts,  excusing  orcondemning  in  detail  each  of  his  subordinates. 
Sherman's  friends  are  many,  and  thoroughly  determined  not  to 
let  their  hero's  reputation  rust.  Lee  is  himself  said  to  be  pre- 
paring the  history  of  his  great  defence  of  the  capital  of  the  late 
Confederacy.  All  over  Europe  military  writers  use  American 
strategy  for  a  text,  with  commentaries  as  varied  as  their  nation- 
ality, Imowledge,  and  candour. 

it  is  manifest,  however,  that  the  mass  of  works  thus  pro- 
duced do  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  subject.  The  important 
part  borne  by  the  American  navy  in  the  contest ;  its  absolute 
performance  of  the  first  portion  of  the  task  indicated  in  our 
opening  lines;  the  powerful  share  taken  by  it  in  the  river 
campaignB  wUch  cut  the  Seceded  States  in  twain;  the  vast 
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weight  due  to  its  exertions  in  the  final  successes  of  the  Federal 
Generals,  have  been  but  little  noticed  as  compared  to  the  din 
and  Bhock  of  the  great  battles  with  which  the  New  World  raof  . 
Yet  nothing  is  more  surprising  in  this  great  contest — ^no  miE- 
tary,  political,  or  financial  success  has  more  completely  defied 
expectation,  prophecy,  and  precedent — than  the  work  wrought 
by  this  arm  of  the  Union  forces ;  and  wrought  by  it  in  the  verj 
process  of  creation  out  of  actual  nonentity. 

European  journals  have  not  failed  to  make  oecasional  Qtm- 
ments  on  the  Keports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Nayy. 
Yet  out  of  the  United  States  few  persons  are  aware  of  the 
extreme  penury  of  resources  with  which  that  officer  and  his 
ohief,  the  new  President,  had  to  contend,  when  the  twribk  &ct 
of  the  unavoidable  contest  burst  upon  them.  Even  in  America 
the  fiiU  troth  of  the  difficulties  which,  in  this  one  depuftment 
alone,  beset  the  Cabinet  of  Lincoln,  has  only  of  late  been  made 
known  by  the  publication  of  documents  which,  for  personal 
motives,  it  had  been  designed  to  withhold.  An  attack  upon 
the  political  reputation  of  Mr*  Seward,  made  some  moimB 
after  the  actual  close  of  the  contest,  first  brought  to  ^iift 
moidentally  the  ftdl  particulars  of  the  failure  to  relieve  Fort 
Sumter  in  April  1861,  the  papers  conoeming  which  had  been 
once  laid  before  the  Senate,  but  suppressed  by  that  body. 
The  report  of  Captain  Fox  (now  Assistant-Secretary  of  the 
Navy),  the  principal  actor  in  the  affidr,  reveals  in  vivid 
colours  the  destitute  condition  of  the  departm^it  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  and  the  shifting  nature  of  the  counaeb 
which  prevailed  at  Washington  in  the  first  dread  of  provoking 
actual  conflict.  This  officer,  who  had  left  the  navy  for  private 
employment  before  the  era  of  Secession,  was  one  of  many  bcdd 
and  active  spirits  who  flocked  back  to  the  public  service  of  the 
Union  when  its  existence  was  endangered.  Events  so  vast  as 
to  afford  a  field  for  the  most  daring  and  energetic  of  the  sons 
of  the  North  were  at  hand,  and  were  partly  foreseen  by  the 
more  clear-sighted  of  her  politicians,  ^ou^  none  fathomed 
fully  their  mighty  scope  and  the  great  results  to  follow. 

On  the  9th  of  January^  1861,  the  '  Star  of  the  West,'  char- 
tered to  carry  supplies  to  Fcxrt  Sumter,  was  turned  back  by 
shots  from  Morris  Island,  the  first  hostile  missiles  of  the 
civil  war,  proclaimed  by  this  outrage  on  the  Federal  flag. 
Captain  Fox,  being  then  in  New  York,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  approaches  to  Charleston,  lost  no  time  in  laying  before 
certain  eminent  merchants  of  strong  Union  principles  his 
'  views  as  to  the  possibility  of  relieving  the  ganason,  and 
<  the  dishonour  whidi  would  be  justly  merited  by  the  Gov^em- 
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'ment>  unless  immediate  measures  were  taken  to  ifuliSl 
^fhissaered  dutj.'  Into  tiie  detaib  of  his  proposal  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  here.  So  much  eflect  did  his  vehemence 
tnd  energy  exercise  on  the  hearers^  that  one 'of  them,  Mr. 
Marshall,  undertook  to  furnish  and  provision  the  necessary 
vessels  forthwith.  Whilst  these  preparations  were  made,  the 
authorities  at  Washington  were  communicated  with;  and  on 
llie  6th  of  February  Captain  Fox  was  present  at  iiie  capital, 
sammoned  by  a  telegram  from  General  Scott  Next  day 
hiB  plan  was  fully  discussed  in  the  presence  oi  Mr.  Buchanan ; 
but  the  simple  vacillation  of  the  latter  was  (as  his  own 
oonfeerioBs  indicate^  changed  into  downright  weakness  when 
news  arrived  on  the  following  morning  that  the  Seceding 
States  had  actually  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  President  of 
their  own.  ^  I  called  upon  General  Scott,'  says  Captain  Fox, 
'  and  he  intimated  to  me  that  probably  no  effort  would  be  made 
'to  reHeve  Fort  Sumter.  He  seemed  much  disappointed  and 
^astonished;  I  therefore  returned  to  Kew  York  on  the  9th 
*  of  February.'  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent's hopeless  view  of  the  case,  when  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Welles's  first  Report  that  the  number  of  seamen  officially  under 
the  control  of  the  Navy  Department  in  the  first  week  of  March 
amcNunted  to  leas  than  300  on  home  service^  vdth  a  propor- 
tionately low, supply  of  stores  I  This  weakness  was,  however, 
in  the  main  ostensible  only ;  for  even  the  few  incidents  already 
iefen«d  to  show  what  a  fund  of  ener^  private  will  could 
supply,  and  what  wealth  of  means  private  resources  could 
create  when  the  spirit  of  the  Northern  States  should  be  fairly 
aroused  to  grapple  with  the  crisis  of  their  fate. 

That  crisis  was  rapidly  approaching.  The  day  of  com- 
promises and  expedients  ceased  with  Buchanan ;  and  his  suc- 
eessor  Mr.  Lincoln  waa  no  sooner  installed  in  the  seat  of  peril, 
when  liie  naval  enterprise  which  had  been  at  first  rejected 
was  again  entertained. 

'  On  the  12th  of  March  (continues  Captain  Fox)  I  received  a 
telegram  to  come  to  Washington,  and  I  arrived  there  on  the  13th. 
Mr.  Blair  [the  Postmaster- General]  having  been  acquainted  with 
the  proposition  I  presented  to  General  Scott  under  Mr.  Buchanan's 
administration,  had  sent  for  me  to  tender  the  same  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coin.  .  •  • 

'  Finding  there  was  great  opposition  to  any  attempt  at  relieving 
Fort  Sumter,  and  that  Mr.  Blair  alone  sustained  the  President  in 
bis  policy  of  refusing  to  yield,  I  judged  that  my  arguments  in  favour 
i^  the  practicability  of  sending  in  supplies  would  be  strengthened  by 
a  visit  to  Charleston  and  the  Fort' 
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The  visit  paid  at  some  personal  risk^  the  adventurer  returned 
to  Washington,  where  his  chief  difficulties  were  still  die  objeo 
tions  made  to  his  scheme  by  General  Scott  and  other  military 
authorities.  In  reply  to  l^ese.  Captain  Fox,  with  a  touch  of 
the  natural  jealousy  of  the  ex-naval  officer,  ^  maintained  the 
'  proposition,  and  suggested  that  it  was  a  naval  plan,  and 

*  should  be  decided  by  naval  officers.' 

Dismissed  by  the  President  with  verbal  instructions,  Capttun 
Fox  is  again  found  at  New  York  in  consultation  with  his 
merchant  friends,  *  and  making  preliminary  arrangements  for 

*  the  voyage.'  At  these  interviews,  no  doubt,  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  new  naval  system  to  be  created  through 
private  agency  for  the  public  service,  which  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  products  of  the  great  Civil  War. 

Undaunted  by  the  withdrawal  from  the  project  of  his  first 
ally,  Mr.  Marshall,  who  thought  ^  that  the  people  had  made  up 
'  their  minds  to  abandon  Sumter,  and  make  their  stand  upon 
'  Port  Pickens,'  Captain  Fox  pressed  his  project  forward  by 
another  visit  to  the  President.     *  Delays  which  belong  to  the 

*  secret  history  of  the  time ' — in  plainer  words,  the  irresolution 
of  the  majority  of  Lincoln's  advisers  and  its  effect  upon  thar 
chief — 

'  prevented  a  decision  until  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  April, 
when  the  President  sent  for  me,  and  said  that  he  had  decided  to  let 
the  expedition  go,  and  that  ...  I  should  best  fulfil  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  make  the  attempt.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  in 
commission,  in  the  Atlantic  waters  of  the  United  States,  only  the 
"Powhatan,"  ''Pocahontas,"  and  ''Pawnee ;"  all  these  he  placed  at  mj 
disposal,  as  well  as  the  revenue  steamer  "  Harriet  Lane,"  and  directed 
me  to  give  all  the  necessary  orders.' 

In  addition  to  this  squadron,  Mr.  Aspinwall,  of  New  York, 
offered  the  large  steamer  ^  Baltic '  to  carry  the  needful  provi- 
sions and  stores.  Three  tug-boats  were  also  hired ;  but  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  *  Powhatan '  (the  only  steam-vessel  of  frigate 
class  then  available),  which  was  to  carry  the  armed  launches 
and  the  sailors  for  manning  them,  depended  the  actual  exe- 
cution of  the  plan  of  Captain  Fox,  as  he  intimates  plainly  in 
his  account  of  the  failure  which  ensued. 

On  the  8th  of  April  the  '  Baltic '  sailed  from  New  York,  the 
frigate  having  left  two  days  before  her.  Captain  Fox,  with 
the  former,  made  the  rendezvous  off  Charleston  before  day- 
break on  the  12th;  and  three  hours  later,  the  sound  of  heavy 
guns  told  that  the  attack  on  Major  Anderson  was  begun. 
The  small  party  of  officers  with  Captain  Fox  watched  with 
anxious  eyes  the  engagement,  in  which  they  had  hoped  to  take 
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a  part ;  but  the  weather  was  rough  and  their  means  for  land- 
ing in  the  night  (the  pith  of  then:  design)  totally  inadequate, 
as  were  those  of  the  *  Pawnee '  and  *  Harriet  Lane.'  A 
heavy  gale  along  the  coast  fully  accounted  for  the  non-appear- 
ance of  the  tug-boats ;  but  the  *  Powhatan '  was  looked  for 
all  day,  and  through  the  night  signals  thrown  up.  It  was  not 
unta  the  next  moming-that  of  the  surrender  of  the  fort- 
that  Captain  Fox  first  learnt  that  the  frigate  had  been  carried 
off  to  another  service  by  still  higher  orders  than  those  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  which  he  had  sailed.  The  in- 
structions of  Mr.  Welles  to  her  captain,  Mercer  (who  was  to 
act  as  senior  naval  officer),  were  issued  in  elaborate  detail  on 
the  5th  of  April,  the  morning  after  the  President's  promise  to 
Fox  that  the  expedition  shoiud  sail.  That  in  this  promise  the 
'Powhatan'  was  specifically  included  does  not  appear ;  but  that 
both  Mr.  Welles  and  Captain  Fox  so  understood  it  is  perfectly 
clear,  although  this  all-important  ship  (as  they  considered  it) 
was  in  reality  already  secretly  engaged  by  Lincoln  for  another 
service ! 

Whilst  Fox  had  been  pressing  fonvard  his  project  for  the 
relief  of  Sumter,  Captain  Meigs  of  the  Engineers  (since  much 
distmguished  for  his  services  as  Quartermaster-General)  had 
been  not  less  urgent  with  the  President  to  attempt  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  troops  at  Fort  Pickens,  the  key  of  Pensacola 
Harbour.  This  port  was  so  weakly  garrisoned  as  to  be  subject 
to  surprise  from  Bragg's  force  on  the  mainland ;  and  yet  of 
itself  it  was  known  to  be  far  more  susceptible  of  defence  than 
Fort  Sumter.  Whether  the  merely  military  view  of  the 
question ;  or  the  advice  of  Mr.  Seward  who  favoured  this  pro- 
ject ;  or  the  secret  belief  of  the  President  that  the  fall  of  Fort 
Sumter  was  of  more  political  value  than  the  holding  it  to  the 
Federal  cause,  prevailed  in  Lincoln's  decision  over  the  argu- 
ments of  Fox,  is  not  at  this  time  clear.  A  consolatory  letter 
addressed  soon  afterwards  to  the  latter  by  the  President  con- 
cludes its  compliments  with  a  remarkable  expression,  which 
seems  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  failure  to  relieve  and  con- 
sequent surrender  of  Anderson  were  events  which  his  su- 
perior foresaw  without  much  reluctance.  The  paragraph  runs 
thus: — 

'For  a  dariDg  and  dangerous  enterprise  of  a  similar  character,  you 
would,  to-day,  be  the  man,  of  all  my  acquaintances,  whom  I  would 
select.  You  and  I  both  anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  country 
would  be  advanced  by  making  the  attempt  to  provision  Fort  Sumter, 
even  tfii  should  faO: 

Whatever  were  the  cause,  the  President  chose  rather  to 
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sacrifice  Ms  fioiling  hold  on  Charleston  harbour  than  give  up 
the  fort  at  Pensacola.  So  small  was  the  degree  of  confidence 
at  that  time  reposed  in  his  own  ofiScialsy  that  Mr.  Welles  re- 
mained in  complete  ignorance  of  the  new  design,  and  was  suf- 
fered (as  we  have  seen)  to  issue  instructions  which  secret  and 
imperious  orders  from  his  chief  set  aside.  When  the  ^  Pow- 
'  hatan '  was  ready  for  sea  and  about  to  quit  Kew  York, 
Lieutenant  D.  D.  Porter  of  the  navy  and  Captain  Meigs 
stepped  on  board ;  and  the  former,  producing  the  President's 
gign-manual  authorising  the  proceeding,  assumed  command  of 
the  frigate  and  diverted  her  course  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

'  It  was  not,'  says  Captain  (now  General)  Meigs^  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished account  '  without  some  hesitation  that  Captain  Mercer  gave 
up  the  ship.  The  positive  order  of  the  President,  detaching  him 
and  placing  Lieutenant  Porter  in  command,  overruled  the  order  of 
the  Navy  Department.  The  conflict  was  the  result  of  the  secrecj 
with  which  the  whole  business  was  conducted,  and  to  that  secrecj, 
in  a  great  measure,  was  due  the  relief  of  Fort  Pickens,  and  the 
retention  of  this  finest  harbour  in  the  South  by  the  United  States.' 

Besides  preserving  the  control  of  the  harbour  of  Pensacola 
(which  the  Union  forces  never  from  that  time  found  diflSiculty 
in  holding).  Porter  and  his  coadjutors  were  enabled  on  their 
way  to  save  the  islands  of  Key  West  and  the  Tortugas  from 
yielding  to  the  State  authorities  of  Florida.  So  rapid  and 
complete  was  their  success,  that  the  first  news  of  it  was  brought 
back  by  Captain  Meigs  himself,  up  to  the  time  of  whose 
arrival  the  destination  of  the  *  Powhatan,'  and  of  the  steam- 
transport  '  Atlantic '  which  had  accompanied  her,  was  unknown 
to  any  save  the  President  and  the  officers  who  executed  the 
design. 

llie  excuse  of  Lincoln  (as  made  by  General  Meigs)  for 
keeping  Mr.  Welles  and  Captain  Fox  in  ignorance  that  their 
project  for  the  relief  of  Sumter  must  give  way  to  the  operation 
so  brilliantly  executed  at  Fort  Pickens,  lay  in  the  difference 
of  the  local  circumstances.  The  latter  place  was  far  more 
open  to  assault  by  escalade  from  a  boating  expedition  than 
the  former:  and  the  least  breath  of  the  true  destination  of 
the  ^  Powhatan  *  might,  if  communicated  by  telegraph  to 
Jefferson  Davis,  have  produced  an  instant  order  to  Bragg  to 
seize  the  work,  which  his  superior  force  could  certainly  then  have 
done.  No  such  intelligence  or  orders  were  transmitted :  and 
Bragg,  with  whose  vacillation  and  weakness  the  misfortunes 
of  £e  Confederate  arms  are  lai^ely  identified,*  was  not  of  a 

*  Officers  lately  high  in  command  in  the  Confederate  armies 
charge  this  general  with  not  merely  wasting  the  whole  fruits  of 
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diflncter  to  take  upon  himself  the  Tesponsibilitf  of  commenciiig 
active  hofitilities.  His  opportunity  passed  from  him  when  the 
'  Powhatan '  and  her  oonvoy  were  once  allowed  to  enter  boldly 
is  and  reinforce  the  threatened  work. 

Allowing  the  truth  of  all  this^  and  the  genuine  importance 
Off  Pensacola,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  uiat  the  success  of 
Porter  could  have  compensated  Mr.  Welles  and  his  adviser 
lor  the  practical  abandonment  of  their  counter-project.  It  is 
sot  surprising  that  in  his  first  Report — that  of  July  1861 — the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  makes  no  allusion  to  an  achievement,  the 
omception  of  which  had  been  kept  secret  from  him ;  nor  that 
Captun  Fox  appears  to  have  long  harboured  a  very  bitter 
feeung  against  Mr.  Seward,  to  whose  personal  advice  he  attri- 
bated  the  President's  decision.  We  are  not  here  concerned 
with  the  personal  or  party  aspect  of  the  question,  but  have 
bnm^t  this,  the  first  episode  of  the  naval  warfare  in  America, 
prominently  forward ;  partly  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  poli- 
tical chaos  out  of  which  so  much  energy,  valour,  and  states* 
manship  was  to  be  bom ;  partly  for  the  picture  it  afibrds  of 
the  extraordinary  want  of  any  ready  means  by  which  the  Gftn 
yermnent  of  the  Union  could  assert  its  authority.  The  Con- 
gress adjourning  without  providing  any  men  or  material  to 
meet  the  threatened  danger :  the  fleet  so  reduced  that  but  one 
steam-frigate  could  be  found  to  execute  all  the  designs  the 
President  might  have  for  the  control  of  the  Seceding  ports : 
a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  so  new  to  his  trust  that  it  was  thoa^t 
necessary  to  keep  from  him  the  knowledge  of  the  orders  sent 
to  his  own  department :  a  lieutenant  sent  with  secret  orders  to 
supersede  the  post-captain  on  the  deck  of  his  own  ship,  and  at 
the  hour  of  his  departure  on  an  important  service :  expeditions 
involving  civil  war  urged  on  the  Grovemment  by  private  citi- 
zens, who  yet  made  their  aid  dependent  on  the  undeclared 
will  of  the  people ;  such  were  some  of  ihe  strange  circum- 
itances  which  surrounded  the  Executive  of  the  Great  Republic 
in  Ihe  day  when  its  power  by  land  and  sea  seemed  rent  in 
twain.  Never — if  war  must  come — had  a  commercial  State 
more  need  of  a  navy.  Never  were  the  apparent  difficulties  of 
creating  one  greater ;  for  many  of  the  menshant  princes  of  the 
North  mclined  (as  has  been  idiown  in  one  striking  instance) 
to  take  a  more  lukewarm  view  of  the  Union  cause  when  its 
defence  seemed  to  threaten  danger  to  their  foreign  trade,  than 


the  victory  of  Chickamauga,  but  with  leaving  Stuart  un8upport0d 
on  the  day  of  his  death  before  Richmond ;  and,  above  all,  with  the 
loss  of  Ifnimington-— left  unsnoooared  by  his  fatal  irresolutioo. 
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in  the  first  moments  of  excitement  before  the  cost  was  fully 
counted.  ^ . 

Lincoln,  however,  was    more    fortunate   in    his   Cabinet 
Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  ad^dsers  shrank  from  the  mere  mag- 
nitude  of  the  duties  thronging  on  them,  nor  lacked  that  faith  in 
their  cause  which  should  hereafter  carry  the  whole  North  with 
it  to  a  triumphant  end.      Mr.  Welles  swallowed   manfully 
enough  the  mortification  he  had  felt,  and  applied  himself  with 
diligence  to  the  vast  task  before  him ;  whilst  Captain  Fox  was 
soon  to  find  that  the  President's  expressions  of  satisfaction  with 
his  conduct  in  the  Sumter  affair  were  no  mere  perfunctory 
commendations.   An  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  one 
of  the  first  additional  offices  recommended  for  the  sanction  of 
the  new  Congress ;  and  on  the  approval  of  that  body  being 
obtained  to  this  addition  to  the  now  important  bureau,  the 
appointment  was  at  once  conferred  on  Captain  Fox,  who  held 
it  until  the  war  was  brought  to  a  successful  end.     No  better 
selection  could  have  been  made.     The  happy  combination  he 
possessed  of  cultivated  professional  knowledge  with  close  ex- 
perience of  the  details  of  the  Northern  shipping  trade,  enabled 
him,  in  a  degree  to  which  perhaps  no  other  man  could  have 
attained,  to  utilise  the  resources  of  the  latter  for  the  supply 
of  the  vast  deficiencies  existing  in  the  department  of  wmc^ 
throughout  the  struggle  he  held  practical  charge. 

How  great  these  deficiencies  were  appears  sufficiently  in  the 
first  Report  of  Mr.  Welles,  made  before  the  appointment  of  his 
energetic  and  able  coadjutor.  There  is  a  brevity  and  frankness 
about  the  bare  statements  in  this  paper,  which  contrasts  not 
unfavourably  with  the  more  laboured  narratives  of  the  work 
achieved  by  the  department  in  those  which  came  later.  Forty- 
two  ships  in  commission,  with  a  complement  of  7,600  men, 
formed  the  active  fleet  of  the  United  States  at  the  accession  of 
Lincoln;  and  while  thirty  of  these  were  absent  on  foreign 
stations,  four  only  of  the  remainder,  manned  by  280  sailors, 
constituted  the  exact  force  left  in  the  harbours  of  the  States 
adhering  to  the  Union. 

But  more  serious  still  was  the  disaffection  among  the  nsTal 
officers,  a  far  larger  proportion  of  whom  than  in  the  army 
sympathised  to  the  full  with  the  objects  of  Secession.  It 
was  found  possible  at  a  later  time  to  fill  the  posts  of  the  260 
who  resigned  their  conunissions  with  volunteers,  who,  like 
Captain  Fox,  had  been  brought  up  to  the  service.  But  before 
this  could  be  done,  one  of  the  principal  naval  depots,  the 

irard  at  Norfolk,  had  fallen  into  hostile  hands.      In  it  was  a 
arge  steam-fngate,  the  'Merrimack,'  now  nearly  complete, 
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which  the  Confederates,  on  the  hasty  evacuation  of  the  place, 
succeeded  in  saving  from  the  flames  when  some  lesser  vessels 
perished.  Possessing  thus  at  least  one  formidable  vessel  of  war« 
they  forthwith  proceeded,  with  an  ingenuity  which  made  up 
for  the  limited  means  at  their  command,  to  convert  her  into 
such  an  invincible  iron-clad  as  might  hope  to  defy  all  the  fleets 
of  the  North.  To  the  foresight  and  activity  of  Captain  Fox 
it  was  due  that  this  design  was  foiled  in  the  end,  by  the  counter- 
measures  adopted  at  his  instance. 

Before  his  official  appointment  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Welles,  that 
statesman  had  in  this  Report  brought  the  subject  of  iron-clad 
yessels  before  the  Houses  of  Congress ;  and  a  vote  of  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars  being  granted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
experimental  models,  three  of  those  submitt^  were  speedily 
selected  for  practical  trial.  The  first  of  the  ships  thus 
ordered  was  the  'Ironsides' — a  steam-sloop  armoured  through- 
out with  4^-uich  plates,  and  designed  to  carry  eight  of  the 
Dahlgren  11-inch  hollow-shot  guns,  up  to  that  time  the 
heaviest  piece  known  in  the  navy.  The  next  was  the  famous 
invention  of  Captain  Ericsson,  the  'Monitor,'  the  first  ship  built 
with  a  revolving  turret.  The  principles  of  her  construction 
were  (as  is  universally  known)  altogether  new  in  the  history 
of  naval  architecture,  and  on  their  general  scope  it  is  not  need- 
ful here  to  dwell.  Plated  very  imperfectly,  slow,  and  danger- 
ously unseaworthy,  inferior  even  in  armament  to  her  successors 
(her  two  guns  being  11-inch,  one  of  theirs  always  15-inch), 
she  yet,  by  her  prompt  preparation,  and  opportune  despatch 
to  the  Chesapeake,  arrived  to  do  the  State  such  service  in 
her  single  harbour  action  as  few  vessels  of  the  longest  sea- 
going history  can  claim.  The  '  Galena,'  the  third  model  selected, 
seems  to  have  been  a  humble  and  cheap  imitation  of  the  '  Moni- 
tor/ intended  for  river  service,  but  on  trial  she  proved  incapable 
of  facing  heavy  shore  batteries,  and  therefore  of  little  practical 
use  to  the  department. 

Undeterred  by  the  sneers  of  the  numerous  critics,  who  pro- 
phesied that  the  *  Monitor '  would  never  float,  or  if  floating  could 
never  venture  beyond  Sandy  Hook,  the  inventor  and  his  em- 
ployer with  equal  eagerness  pressed  her  to  completion.  Such 
confidence  did  Fox  and  Ericsson  inspire  in  Mr.  Welles  as  the 
'Floating  Iron  Battery'  (her  first  official  name)  drew  near 
completion,  that  the  Secretary,  before  the  time  of  actual  test 
arrived,  applied  for  and  obtained,  with  a  little  gentle  pressure,  a 
special  vote  from  Congress  for  twenty  more  iron-clad  gunboats^ 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  ordered  to  be  constructed  at 
once  on  the  *  Monitor'  principle.     This  was,  however,  some 
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months  later  than  the  Report  we  are  considering  (that  of  July 
1861),  which  touched  only,  as  has  been  said,  on  the  question  {£ 
armoured  ships  as  one  for  experiment.  The  additions  already 
made  to  the  strength  of  the  navy  in  the  first  four  months  of 
Mr.  Welles's  charge  are  detailed  in  it,  and  comprised^  besides 
8  steam-sloops  sanctioned  by  the  previous  Congress,  12  large 
steamers  bought,  and  9  more  hired  from  the  merchant  service, 
to  be  fitted  for  war  purposes  with  from  2  to  9  cuns  each.  Muck 
of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  an  apology  for  uie  responsibility 
assumed  by  the  Secretary  in  making  this  provision,  and  in 
ordering  from  private  yards  23  gunboats  of  about  500  tons  eadb 
— measures  which  are  especially  justified  by  a  reference  to  the 
violence  committed  at  Norfolk  on  the  naval  property  of  the 
Union^  and  to  the  insurrection  against  the  Washington  autho- 
rities of  the  people  of  Baltimore.  It  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Welles  was  yet  m  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  support  the 
Cabinet  might  receive  in  their  vigorous  action— *an  uncertainty 
at  once  removed  by  the  prompt  approval  of  the  Congress 
specially  sununoned  to  decide  whether  the  Union  was  to  be 
saved  by  war. 

In  the  next  Report  (that  of  December  1861)  it  is  vain  to 
look  for  any  great  progress  beyond  that  shown  by  returns  of 
expenditure,  purchase,  and  enlistment.  With  the  exception 
of  the  disastrous  campaign  ending  at  Bull's  Run,  the  autumn 
of  this  year  was  chiefly  spent  by  the  North  in  gathering  up  her 
strength  by  land  and  sea  for  that  great  war  which  she  now  saw 
plainly  must  be  passed  through  if  the  Union  was  to  be  saved. 
Critics  there  were  in  abundance,  at  home  and  abroad^  ready  to 
denounce  the  expenditure  as  profligate,  and  the  hope  of  recon- 
quest  as  visionary.  Yet  every  month  added  to  tiie  majority 
who  supported  Congress  in  their  resolution  to  place  the  national 
forces  on  a  thoroughly  serviceable  footing ;  and  Captain  Fox 
and  his  superior  availed  th^nselves  to  the  full  of  uie  grants 
made  for  their  department.  Supplemental  estimates  for  five 
millions  of  our  money  had  been  submitted  in  the  summer 
Session,  and  sanctioned  without  delay;  so  that  now,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  enga^ng,  by  spedal  bounties,  a  respectable 
number  of  seamen,  121  more  vessels  had  been  ptLrchased  firom 
merchants  and  converted  into  transports  or  vessels  of  war,  in 
addition  to  52  b^un  or  actually  completed  in  the  yards,  or 
imder  special  contracts — ^the  greater  part  by  the  latter  means. 
Of  ^e  old  navy  the  number  of  vessels  brought  into  service  was 
76 ;  but  x>ne  half  of  these  were  sailing-vessels^  imsuited  to  the 
new  exigencies  of  the  service.  It  had  already  become  evident 
that  the  proclamation  of  blockade,  without  an  abundant  use  of 
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steam-power,  would  have  proved  a  inilKty ;  while  the  capture 
now  reported  of  153  vessels  attempting  to  break  it,  proved  the 
wisdom  of  (we  quote  from  Mr.  Welles's  fuller  description  in  a 
later  Report)  *  the  steps  which  were  promptly  taken  to  recall 
'  our  foreign  squadrons,  and  to  augment  our  navy  by  repair- 
'  ing  and  fittmg,  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  every  available 
'  vessel,  by  rapidly  constructing  as  many  steamers  as  could  be 

*  built  at  our  navy-yards,  and  by  employing,  to  the  extent  that 
'  we  could  procure  materials,  engines  and  machinery,  the  re- 
'  sources  of  the  country  in  addmg  others  from  private  ship- 

*  yards.* 

The  Confederates  in  the  meanwhile  had  not  been  idle  in 
their  efforts  to  distract  their  enemies  in  the  work  of  cutting  off 
the  Seceding  States  from  all  efficient  aid  from  abroad.  In 
hopes  of  drawing  off  some  part  of  the  blockaders,  the  Con- 
federate President  had,  at  the  first  sound  of  hostilities,  begun 
to  issue  letters  of  marque.  The  first  privateer  which  went 
forth  under  his  authority,  the  *  Savannah,'  fell  speedily  into 
the  hands  of  the  Federals,  and  her  crew,  by  an  act  which  now 
appears  one  of  unjustifiable  terrorism,  were  for  some  months 
treated  as  pirates.  This  severity  did  not  prevent  her  being 
succeeded  speedily  by  the  ^  Sumter,'  an  armed  barque,  whose 
captain,  Semmes,  first  set  the  example  of  that  destruction  of 
F^eral  property  at  sea  which  has  done  so  much  to  complicate 
fiiture  questions  of  naval  warfare.  The  fear  of  the  new 
Federal  steam-fleet  soon  drove  her  to  take  refuge  in  Gibraltar, 
where  her  commander  and  crew  finally  abandoned  her.  But 
a  more  formidable  danger  to  Federal  commerce  appeared  in 
the  *  Nashville,'  a  large  steamer  fitted  originally  for  war  pur- 
poses at  Charleston.  Having  successfully  run  the  blockade  in 
October,  she  made  her  way  by  the  West  Indies  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  created  a  burst  of  indignant  outcry  in  the  North 
by  destroying  a  large  trading  vessel,  the  *  Harvey  Birch,'  just 
before  she  ran  into  Southampton  Water.  Hither  she  was 
swifUy  tracked  and  thenceforward  watched  by  the  *  Tuscarora,' 
one  of  the  formidable  steamnahips  brought  into  Federal  service 
during  the  nine  months  past. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  year  1861  had  given  but  little 
opportunity  to  show  whether  the  American  navy,  under  the 
new  conditions,  would  prove  equal  to  its  former  reputation. 
The  vaEdity  of  its  blockade,  the  one  work  really  accomplished, 
was  questioned  daily  in  the  foreign  press,  whose  critics — 
swayed  often  by  national  or  party  prejudice — ^measured  it  by 
the  notorious  number  of  escapes  rather  than  by  its  practical 
effects  upon  the  South.     Tet  as  we  now  look  coolly  back,  it  is 
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evident  that  the  marine  department  of  the  Union  forces  had 
done  more  during  this  period  of  general  girding  for  the  strife 
than  the  administration  of  the  sister  service.  It  is  true  that 
masses  of  volunteers  were  accepted  for  the  army  and  placed 
in  camp :  but  until  Bull's  Kun  had  been  lost,  not  the  .smallest 
attempt  was  made  to  give  them  consistency  and  value  by  a 
working  staff;  nor  were  the  efforts  of  M'Clellan,  Halleck,  and 
others  for  that  end  honestly  seconded,  until  new  and  greater 
disasters  taught  wisdom  to  the  President  and  his  successive 
Secretaries  for  War. 

Passing  forward  another  year  in  our  review,  we  find  more 
conspicuous  successes  obtained  by  the  energy  of  Mr.  Welles's 
able  assistant  than  perhaps  even  he  had  dreamed  of  when  the 
mantle  of  office  fell  on  hun  in  a  fortunate  hour  for  the  Union. 
The  general  result  of  his  energetic  exertions,  and  of  the  sup- 
port and  confidence  he  received  from  the  President  and  Mr. 
Welles,  is  best  given  in  the  words  of  the  latter^s  Report  of  the 
4th  December,  1862  :— 

'  We  have  at  this  time  afloat  or  progressing  to  rapid  completion  ft 
naval  force  consisting  of  427  vessels,  there  having  been  added  to 
those  of  the  old  navy  enumerated  in  my  report  of  July  1861,  ex- 
clusive of  those  that  were  lost,  363  vessels,  armed  in  the  aggregate 
with  1,577  guns,  and  of  the  capacity  of  240,028  tons. 

<  The  annals  of  the  world  do  not  show  so  great  an  increase  in  so 
brief  a  period  to  the  naval  power  of  any  country.  It  affords  me 
satisfaction  to  state  that  the  acquisitions  made  to  the  navy  from  the 
commercial  marine  have  proved  to  be  of  an  excellent  character,  and 
though  these  vessels  were  not  built  for  war  purposes,  and  conse- 
quently have  not  the  strength  of  war  vessels,  they  have  performed 
all  the  service  that  was  expected  of  them.' 

Some  exceptions  may  hereafter  be  made  to  this  broad  state- 
ment ;  but  the  history  of  the  Navy  had  now  become  largely 
the  history  of  the  War,  and  it  is  necessary  to  survey  its  achieve- 
mi^nts  a  little  more  in  detail,  in  order  to  see  how  great  a  share 
it,  j;tftd  already  taken  in  determining  the  course  of  events. 
.  jOf^  the  important  mixed  expeditions  of  the  American  War^ 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  successful  was  that  directed  in 
January  1862,^,8gga.inst  the  vast  inner  waters  of  the  North 
Carolina  coast,':known  as  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds. 
Attempts  to  blockade  these  effectually  in  1861  had  proved 
the  necessity  of  seizing .  the  possession  of  points  within,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  alternative. of  keeping  a  squadron  to  watch 
each  passage  between  the  j  sandbanks  which  divide  them  from 
the  Atlantic.  A  determined  effort  to  master  the  Sounds 
was  therefore  projected  before  the  close  of  the  year ;  and  on 
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the  13th  Januaiy,  1862,  Flag-officer  Goldsborough's  squadron 
of  17  steamers  of  light  draught,  carrying  altogether  48  guns, 
appeared  oiF  Hatteras  Inlet,  the  chief  entrance.  Under  their 
convoy  came  a  numerous  flotilla  of  transports  with  10,000 
soldiers  under  General  Bumside.  So  narrow  and  intricate 
was  the  channel  to  be  passed  that  the  whole  of  the  troop- 
ships were  not  carried  in  until  the  4th  of  February ;  and  the 
following  morning  found  the  expedition  at  last  moving  slowly 
against  Roanoke  Island,  which  separates  the  two  Sounds,  and 
is  the  key  of  both.  This  was  protected  by  a  garrison  of 
2,500  men,  and  by  a  flotilla  of  seven  small  gunboats  drawn 
up  behind  a  barricade  of  piles  and  sunken  vessels.  On  the 
7th,  the  attacking  squadron,  under  the  immediate  charge  of 
Commander  Kowan,  had  got  within  range  of  the  defenders' 
batteries,  and  after  a  five  hours'  engagement  at  long  range, 
silenced  the  latter  and  drove  the  covering  gunboats  off.  The 
troops  were  landed  the  same  evening;  and  their  advance 
next  day,  though  made  with  all  the  uncertainty  inherent  in 
the  attack  by  recruits  of  an  unknown  enemy  in  a  wooded 
position,  soon  put  Bumside  into  possession  of  the  feeble  works 
of  the  Confederates,  the  chief  part  of  whom,  to  the  number  of 
2,400,  surrendered  vdth  their  general. 

Rowan  forced  a  way  for  his  squadron  through  the  barricade 
the  same  day,  destroying  one  of  the  Confederate  gunboats  and 
driving  the  rest  northward  across  Albemarle  Sound.  Thither 
he  at  once  pursued  them,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
attacked  them  in  the  creek  called  Pasquotank  River,  where  they 
had  taken  refuge  under  protection  of  a  small  shore-battery. 
The  contest  was  over  in  a  few  minutes,  the  Confederates  aban- 
doning and  firing  their  steamers,  one  only  of  which  was  saved 
by  the  victors.  The  conquest  of  Newbem,  Washington,  and 
the  minor  posta  accessible  by  water  from  each  Sound,  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course  from  these  successes  of  the  expedition. 
The  honours  devolved  chiefly  on  Bumside,  who  gained  by 
personal  activity,  wherever  his  troops  were  landed  tor  action, 
a  deserved  credit  which  proved  the  speedy  stepping-stone  to 
that  high  command  where  he  made  such  utter  slupwreck  of  his 
reputation.  The  navy,  however,  had  shown  sufficiently  its 
great  importance  in  the  joint  operations ;  and  its  officers  justi- 
ned  by  their  confident  execution  of  their  orders  the  care  and 
expenditure  by  which  their  service  had  been  already  made  so 
superior  to  that  opposed  to  it. 

A  squadron,  detached  by  Commodore  Dupont  from  the 
South  Atlantic  fleet,  about  the  same  time,  while  reconnoitring 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  was  attacked  by  five  smaU 
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gunboats  under  Commodore  Tatnall,*  but  repulsed  faim  after 
a  short  fight,  and  drove  him  under  cover  of  his  forte.  From 
Beaufort  as  a  base  Dupont  with  ease  recovered  the  small  Federal 
forts  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  spread  terror  up  the  numerous 
inlets  of  the  Sea  Islands  b  v  his  light  steamers ;  and  later  in  the 
spring  a  portion  of  his  command  gave  General  Gillmore  in  tiie 
siege  of  Fort  Pulaski  the  same  hearty  co-operation  by  service 
in  the  shore-batteries  as  our  own  Naval  Brigade  under  the 
gallant  Peel  afforded  to  the  Allied  armies  in  the  Crimea. 

The  greatest  success,  as  a  purely  naval  operation,  of  the 
whole  war  —  the  greatest  in  naval  history  smce  Exmouth's 
victory  at  Algiers — was  that  achieved  in  the  course  of  this 
spring  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  Captain  Farragat,t 
whom  Welles  had  specially  selected  as  fitted  by  his  resolute 
character  to  take  charge  of  the  active  operations  in  that  quarter, 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  on  the  20th  of  February,  l^e 
Western  Gulf  Squadron,  hitherto  under  ooounand  of  McKean, 
had  been  gradually  increased  from  a  few  blockading  vessels  to 
a  powerful  fleet  of  6  steam-fiigates  and  12  laj^e  gunboats. 
To  these  a  flotilla  of  20  bomb-vessels  under  Porter  (nosed 
to  commander's  rank  for  his  earlier  services)  was  added  by  the 
18th,  of  March.  But  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  were  of 
the  most  formidable  character.  Two  strong  forts,  Jackson  on 
the  west  bank,  St.  Philip  on  the  east,  were  connected  by  a 
huge  boom  of  rafts  and  nulks,  the  approach  to  which,  to  be 
made  against  a  powerful  current,  they  swept  with  the  fire  of 
80  guns,  and  seemed  thus  to  bar  wholly  the  way  up  the  stream. 
Above  this  obstruction  a  flotilla  of  gunboats  was  ready  to  sap- 
port  the  fire  of  the  works ;  and  iron-dad  rams  were  known  to 
have  been  some  time  in  preparation  in  order  to  employ  in  the 
coming  warfare  that  use  of  the  blow  of  the  prow  disused  for  so 
many  centuries,  but  now  revived  by  the  power  of  steiun. 

The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  in  modem  history  had  been 

*  The  same  who  endeared  himself  to  Englishmen  by  his  prompt 
assistance  to  our  wounded  in  the  Peiho  disaster. 

t  An  Act  passed  in  December  1861  permitted  the  President  to 
select  any  captain  or  commander  for  the  charge  of  a  fleet  with  the 
title  of  Flag-officer,  and  rank  equal  to  that  of  the  old  American 
commodore.  Farragut's  victory  and  the  services  of  Foote  on  the 
rivers  became  just  pleas  for  the  creation  in  the  following  summer  of 
the  grade  of  rear-admiral,  hitherto  not  admitted  in  the  American 
marine.  Four  officers  were  at  first  thus  raised  to  permanent  rank,  tvB' 
Farragut,  Foote,  Groldsborough  and  Dupont;  but  the  President 
continued  to  exercise  his  right  of  selection,  and  those  appointed  by 
him  were  now  styled  acting  rear-admirals. 
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already  made  off  one  of  the  mouihs  of  the  river  by  Commodore 
HoUins  of  the  Confederate  service  in  the  previous  October, 
when  he  had  attacked  and  driven  off  a  blockading  squadron 
with  the  ram  *  Manasses^'  a  small  river-steamer  plated  rudely 
with  railroad  iron.  Thus  early  in  the  war,  however,  the  means 
of  the  Confederates  proved  unequal  to  the  carrying  out  their 
bold  designs.  The  shock  of  the  ram  fell  partly,  as  it  happened, 
on  a  ooalmg  schooner  alongside  the  steamer  '  Richmond,'  the 
vessel  attacked;  and  although  the  latter  was  considerably 
damaged,  she  was  not  reduced  to  a  Mnlring  condition,  whilst 
the  ram  suffered  so  much  in  her  machinery  as  to  be  disabled 
from  continuing  the  contest.  A  further  attempt  on  the  same 
occasion  to  destroy  the  alarmed  blockaders  with  the  fire-bargei 
failed  also,  the  former  succeeding  in  drifting  out  of  the  way  of 
the  danger.  HoUins  then  drew  off  without  any  practical  ad* 
▼antage  gained  beyond  the  prestige  established  in  favour  of  the 
dashing  mode  of  warfare  which  he  has  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  revive,  and  which  the  fleet  of  Farragut  had  to  prepare 
fer  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  obstacles  to  their  enterprise. 

The  navy  were  from  the  first  desiffned  to  bear  the  labour  and 
reap  the  honour  of  the  capture  of  ifew  Orleans  unsupported; 
although  General  Butler,  with  18,000  men,  was  despatched  to 
the  scene  of  action.  It  may  be  that  the  fatal  example  of  Paken- 
ham's  defeat  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  city  b v  land  influenced 
the  arrangements  of  Weues  and  Fox.  Certam  it  is  that  their 
instructions  to  Farragut  set  aaide  all  thought  of  active  use  of 
the  troops  in  the  attack.  Their  simple  wording  ran  (after  some 
prdiminary  details)  thus: — 

*  When  you  are  completely  ready  .  .  .  you  will  proceed  up  the 
Kssissippi  river,  and  reduce  the  defences  which  guard  the  ap- 
proaches to  New  Orleans,  when  you  will  appear  off  that  city  and 
take  possession  of  it  under  the  guns  of  your  squadron,  and  hoist  the 
American  flag  therein^  keeping  possession  until  troops  can  be  sent 
to  jon. ...  As  you  have  expressed  yourself  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  force  given  to  you,  and  as  many  more  powerful  vessels  will  be 
added  before  you  can  commence  operations,  the  department  and  the 
conntiy  will  require  of  you  success.' 

Such  success  might  have  been  all  but  impossible  had  the 
Confederate  resistance  been  as  perfectly  organised  as  at  the 
time  was  believed.  A  full  knowledge  of  the  truth  —  now 
easily  gained  from  the  official  reports  laid  before  the  Richmond 
Congress — shows  not  only  that  much  was  left  undone  in  the 
way  of  material  preparation  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates, 
but  that  their  commanders  were  wanting  in  the  unity,  vigour, 
3nd  activity  opposed  to  them  by  their  formidable  assailants. 
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'    Farragut's  earliest  reports  refer  chiefly  to  the  transport  of  the 
needful  supplies^  and  to  the  steps  taken  for  carrying  the  larger 
steamers  over  the  bar.     The  difficulties  here  encountered  were 
greater  than  had  been  anticipated^  and  it  was  only  on  the  8th 
of  April  that  the  frigates  were  completely  brought  over  the 
obstacle,  with  the  exception  of  the  heaviest,  the  ^  Colorado,' 
which  it  was  found  impossible  to  tow  through  the  mud-banks, 
however  she  was  lightened.     The  rest  had  then  to  be  fully 
armed  and  coaled;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  whole  squadron 
was  fitted  for  the  coming  conflict,  under  orders  previously  pre- 
pared by  the  flag-officer  with  elaborate  care  to  meet  the  va- 
rious contingencies  of  a  battle  fought  in  the  contracted  space  of 
a  river's  width.     The  mere  issuing  of  instructions  was  by  no 
means  the  limit  of  Farragut's  care  for  his  command.  Imitating, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  the  scrupulous  anxiety  of  Nelson  before 
the  victory  of  the  Nile,  he  visited  every  vessel  under  his  flag, 
and  saw  that  the  commander  personally  comprehended  his  own 
share  in  the  work.     Thus,  too,  he  was  enabled  (as  his  detailed 
report  discovers)  to  utilise  such  suggestions  as  the  ingenuity  of 
individuals  offered.     The  first  of  these  was  by  the  en^neer  of 
the  ^  Richmond,'  who  proposed  that  the  sheet-cables  should  be 
stopped  up  and  down  the  sides  in  the  line  of  the  engines — ^a  plan 
which  was  immediately  adopted  by  all  the  vessels.     Then  each 
commander  made  his  own  arrangements  for  preventing  the  shot 
from  penetrating  the  boilers  or  machinery,  by  hammocks,  coal, 
bags  of  ashes,  bags  of  sand,  clothes-bags,  and,  in  fact,  every 
device  imaginable.     The  bulwarks  were  lined  with  hammocks 
by  some,  by  splinter  nettings  made  with  ropes   by  others. 
Some  rubbed  their  vessels  over  with  mud,  to  make  their  ships 
less  visible,  and  some  whitewashed  their  decks,  to  make  things 
more  visible  during  the  fight^  for  the  actual  conflict  was  to 
take  place  in  the  night. 

Whilst  thus  consulting  in  person  with  his  captains,  all 
of  whose  opinions  Farragut  declares  himself  to  have  heard,  that 
of  Commander  Porter  was  listened  to  with  a  deference  corre- 
sponding to  his  important  charge  and  the  reputation  he  had  al- 
ready gained,  rather  than  to  his  relative  rank.  In  his  General 
Order  of  the  20th  of  April  the  flag-officer  freely  avows  this, 
and  declares  himself  to  be  about  to  essay  an  attack  which  was 
a  combination  of  two  modes  suggested  by  that  able  and  daring 
officer.  The  forts  were  at  all  risks  to  be  run  past  in  the  dark, 
and  the  troops  to  be  left  behind  until  a  sufficient  naval  force  to 
protect  them  was  in  the  river  above  at  a  point  (called  the  Qua- 
rantine) near  to  which  they  might  be  conveyed  by  a  shallow  creek 
which  turned  the  Confederate  main  works.  The  latter  could  then 
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be  effectually  besieged,  Tirhilst  the  balk  of  the  joint  forces  moved 
up  aloDg  the  stream,  prepared  to  operate  further  by  land  or 
water  according  to  the  means  of  resistance — as  yet  unknown — 
which  the  enemy  possessed.  This  project  was  in  the  end  not 
executed  in  its  integrity,  because,  the  forts  once  passed,  oppo- 
sition practically  ceased.  The  assault  was  preluded  by  a  bom- 
bardment from  Porter's  heavy  mortars.  After  careful  recon- 
noissance  that  officer  had  towed  his  flotilla  within  range  of  the 
works  by  the  morning  of  the  18th  April,  and  the  work  of  de- 
struction began  by  their  throwing  that  day  nearly  3,000  large 
shells  about  the  heads  of  the  garrison. 

Those  who  have  wondered  at  the  success  obtained  at  New 
Orleans  need  do  so  no  more  when  they  contrast  the  complete- 
ness of  the  Federal  preparations,  and  the  vigour  and  decision 
with  which  Farragut  at  the  proper  moment  went  to  work,  with 
the  divided  counsels  and  inefficient  armaments  opposed  to 
them  by  the  Confederates.  On  the  27th  of  March,  General 
Duncan,  a  well-known  artiUerist,  who  personally  conmianded 
the  defences,  became  aware  that  the  enemy's  fleet  was  crossing 
the  bars.  Both  he  and  his  superior.  General  Lovell,  had  pre- 
viously anticipated  this,  and  had  made  urgent  and  repeated 
applications  for  a  change  of  armament  at  the  forts,  the 
guns  in  which  were  but  old  32  and  42-pounders,  justly  held  to 
be  unfit  for  repelling  the  steam  fleet  which  threatened  the 
place ;  whilst  a  second  line  of  works  nearer  to  the  city  mounted 
but  twelve  of  the  former  pieces,  having  been  stripped  even 
of  the  latter  '  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  naval  authorities,' 
who  wished  to  use  this  part  of  the  armament  on  some  gun- 
boats fitting  for  defence  of  the  creeks.  How  this  most  serious 
mistake  of  not  supplying  proper  ordnance  arose  from  im- 
derrating  the  immmence  of  the  daneer  on  the  river  side, 
appears  plainly  from  General  Lo veil's  Reports.  We  quote  his 
own  woids  at  some  length,  not  only  for  this  end,  but  to  show 
how  early  in  the  war  the  Confederate  naval  authorities  had 
turned  their  attention  to  the  use  of  iron-clad  vessels,  of  which 
two  large  specimens,  intended  both  for  ramming  and  carrying 

Sns  in  Bhot>-proof  batteries,  were  bein^  prepared  at  New 
leans.  Happily  for  the  success  of  the  Union  fleet,  the 
mechanical  means  which  their  foes  controlled  were  by  no 
means  equal  to  their  powers  of  conception.  This  deficiency 
produced  continual  dday;  whilst  the  readiness  of  Fox  and 
Farragut  was  so  far  beyond  that  anticipated  by  their  pro- 
fessional opponents,  that  the  iron-clads  (originally  designed  for 
the  let  of  February)  were  found  unprepared  for  use  when 
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the  Federal  fleet,  three  months  later,  burst  its  way  through  to 
the  fated  city, 

<  Immediately  (says  General  Lovell)  after  I  assumed  command  of 
the  department,  finding  there  were  no  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre, 
I  applied  to  Biehmond,  Pensacola,  and  other  points,  for  some  10-inch 
columbiads  and  sea-coast  mortars,  which  I  considered  necessaiy 
to  the  defence  of  the  lower  river ;  but  none  could  be  spared,  the 
general  impression  being  that  New  Orleans  would  not  be  attacked 
by  the  river ;  and  I  was  therefore  compelled  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible defence  with  the  gans  at  my  disposal.  Twelve  42*poanders 
were  sent  to  Forts  Jackson  and  St  Philip,  together  with  a  large 
additional  quantity  of  powder;  and  being  convinced  that  with 
the  guns  of  inferior  calibre  mounted  there  we  could  not  hinder 
steamers  from  passing,  unless  they  could  be  detained  for  some  time 
under  the  fire  of  the  works,  I  pushed  forward  rapidly  the  oonstruction 
of  a  raft  which  oifered  a  complete  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
vessels.  The  forts  had  eighty  guns  that  could  be  brought  suc- 
cessively to  bear  upon  the  river,  were  manned  by  garrisons  of 
well-trained  artillerists,  afibrding  a  double  relief  to  each  gun,  and 
commanded  by  officers  who  had  no  superiors  in  any  service.  Under 
these  circumstances,  although  I  feared  that  the  high  water  in  the 
spring,  with  the  accompanying  drifts  would  carry  away  the  raft,  yet 
every  confidence  was  felt  that  the  river  would  remain  closed  until 
such  time  as  the  iron-clad  steamers  could  be  finished.  In  March  no 
heavy  guns  had  yet  been  received,  although  strenuous  applications 
were  made  by  me  to  get  some  firom  Pensacola,  when  that  place  was 
abandoned.  The  general  impression  of  all  those  to  whom  I  applied 
was,  that  the  largest  guns  should  be  placed  above  New  Orleans,  not 
below ;  although  I  ht^  notified  the  department  on  the  22nd  Miu^h, 
that  in  my  judgment  the  fleet  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
mortar-vessels  to  attempt  to  pass  up  the  river  from  below.' 

The  personal  exertions  of  an  ordnance-oflicer^  Major  Duncan, 
a  relation  of  the  Oeneral,  did  at  length  procure  three  10-inch 
and  three  84nch  columbiad  hollow-shot  guns  and  five  large 
mortars^  which  were  mounted  just  before  the  bombardment 
commenced.  This  was,  as  before  noticed,  on  the  18th  of  April; 
but  a  week  previous  to  Porter's  attack  the  raft  was  seriously 
damaged  by  a  storm  accompanied  by  a  flood,  which,  aooording 
to  General  Duncan's  statement, '  parted  the  chains,  scatt^^ 
'  the  schooners,  and  materially  affected  the  character  and 
'  effectireness  of  the  raft  as  an  obstruction.' 

For  six  long  days  did  the  garrisons  of  the  forts  endure 
the  pitiless  fire  wluoh  Porter  rained  on  them*  CarefuUy  as 
the  casemates  had  been  constructed,  the  13-inch  shells  in- 
flicted serious  damage,  and  disabled  a  number  of  the  de- 
fenders' guns.  The  unprotected  barracks  in  the  fort  were 
destroyed  with  all  their  contents  (including  the  spare  clothing 
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most  improvidently  placed  there)  within  the  first  twelve 
hours  of  this  tremendous  bombardment.  The  garrison  could 
make  but  feeble  response,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  range  of 
most  of  their  pieces ;  yet  the  gunners  never  flinched,  and  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  Federal  ammunition  determined 
Farragut  to  hurry  on  the  aideavour  to  pass  the  batteries  by 
main  force  in  the  hours  of  darkness.  On  the  third  night, 
under  cover  of  a  furious  fire,  an  expedition  of  two  gun-boats, 
under  Captain  Bell,  approached  the  barricade  to  attempt  its 
destruction  by  means  of  petards.  '  This  duty,'  says  Admiral 
Farragut,  ^  was  not  thoroughly  performed,  in  consequence  of 
'  the  failure  to  ignite  the  petards  with  the  galvanic  battery.'  In 
fiict,  no  ofiicer  of  the  American  services  had  at  that  time  been 
trained  to  the  use  upon  or  under  water  of  this  powerful  engine 
of  destruction.*  ^  Still,'  he  continues, '  it  was  a  success,  and, 
'  under  the  circumstances,  a  highly  meritorious  one.'  Li  fact 
the  *  Itasca,'  under  Lieutenant  Caldwell,  grappled  one  of  the 
schooners,  which  that  officer  boarded  at  once,  and  detached 
from  the  chains  which  had  secured  her  to  the  barricade  which 
was  then  laid  (men.  His  gunboat  was  the  only  one  seen  by 
the  look-outs  of  Duncan,  who  writes : — ^  A  heavy  fire  was 
'  opened  upon  her,  which  caused  her  to  retire,  but  not  until 
'  she  had  partially  accomplished  her  purpose.  The  raft  after 
'  this  could  not  be  re^rded  as  an  obstruction.' 

The  following  nignt  the  garrison  were  cheered  by  the  de- 
scent fi-om  New  Orleans  of  one  of  the  two  iron-clad  rafts,  the 
'  Louisiana,'  mounting  sixteen  heavy  guns.  By  this  time  the 
mjuries  in  their  defences  were  very  considerable,  and  imder 
her  almost  impregnable  cover  they  had  hoped  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs.  On  conferring,  however,  with  Captain 
Mitchell,  a  naval  officer  who  now  arrived  and  assumed  charge 
of  all  the  steamers  gathered  for  the  defence,  Duncan  leamt 
that  her  motive  power  was  incomplete,  and  that  so  far  from 
taking  the  offensive  against  the  enemy,  his  coadjutor  was  bent 
on  keeping  her  above    the  forts    until  the  mechanics  had 

finished  their  laboxurs.     In  vain  did  the  General  appeal  to  his 

II  ■  -   ■■ 

*  After  the  war  had  actually  commenced,  submarine  blasting  was 
heing  carried  on  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  of  New  York 
by  a  Frenchman,  who  claimed  reward  for  his  work  as  a  patent. 
General  Totten,  of  the  U.S.  Engineers,  under  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed, entered  into  correspondence  on  the  subject  with  Sir  John 
Burgoyne,  and  then  leamt  that  the  so-called  secret — the  product  of 
Paeley's  work  on  the  wreck  of  the  *  Royal  George  * — ^had  been  in 
regular  use  thirteen  years  before  by  the  Boyal  Engineers  at  Bet- 
niada. 
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chief  at  New  Orleans^  and  the  latter  to  Commodore  Whittle, 
the  successor  of  Hollins  and  superior  of  Captain  Mitchell. 
The  Commodore's  orders  were  sent  indeed  to  the  latter,  but 
with  the  proviso  to  execute  them  only  *  if  in  his  judgment  it 
'  was  advisable ; '  and  in  consequence  Mitchell  held  to  his 
determination  of  keeping  the  iron-clad  for  the  present  out  of 
fire.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  his  view  was  supported  by  those  of 
the  naval  officers  under  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  naval 
volunteers  who  chiefly  manned  the  steamers  (eight  in  number, 
besides  the  small  ram  '  Manasses,'  and  a  fire-rafb  flotilla),  which 
had  been  prepared  for  co-operation  with  the  forts,  were  jealous 
alike  of  the  interference  they  had  at  first  met  with  from  the 
generals,  and  of  that  to  which  they  now  were  subjected  when 
transferred  to  the  rule  of  their  professional  brethren. 

It  is  not  for  us,  who  inherit  the  memories  of  Walcheren, 
to  lean  too  hardly  on  the  errors  which  divided  the  command  of 
the  Confederates  at  this  critical  time,  and  kept  the  real  chiefs 
at  New  Orleans,  twenty  miles  above  the  vital  point  of  action. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  fifth  day  of  bombardment  and 
endurance  went  by  in  vain  correspondence  and  appeals.  Not 
only  did  Mitchell  refuse  to  place  the  *  Louisiana*  where  her 
battery  might  be  of  use,  but  the  only  immediate  service  re- 
maining to  be  perform^ — the  sending  down  of  fire-ships  in 
the  nigut  against  Porter's  fleet — was  left  undone,  the  tugboats 
allotted  for  that  duty  being  under  repair.     *  This  does  not 

*  excuse  the  neglect,'  says  Duncan,  *  as  there  were  six  boats  of 

*  the  river  fleet  available  for  this  service,  independent  of  those 

*  alluded  to,  and  fire-barges  were  plentiful.'  More  plainly 
still  does  General  Lovell's  Keport  speak  of  what  occurred  that 
night  and  during  the  eventful  one  which  followed : — *  The 

*  river-defence  fleet,'  he  writes,  *  proved  a  failure,  for  the  very 

*  reasons  set  forth  in  my  letter  to  the- department  of  the  15th 

*  of  April.     Unable  to  govern  themselves,  and  unwilling  to  be 

*  governed  by  others,  their  almost  total  want  of  system,  vigi- 

*  lance,   and  discipline,  rendered  them  useless  and  helpless, 

*  when  the  enemy  finally  dashed  upon  them  suddenly  in  a  dark 
'  night.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  department  did  not 
'  think  it  advisable  to  grant  my  request  to  place  some  competent 

*  head  in  charge  of  these  steamers.' 

The  23rd  of  April  broke  warm  and  clear.  The  garrisons 
had  now  given  up  hope  of  immediate  aid  from  the  steamers,  and 
attempted  to  repair  their  pressing  damages  as  they  best  could 
under  Porter's  fire.  Before  ni^t  the  latter  slackened  per- 
ceptibly ;  and  Duncan,  struck  by  this  fact  (which  he  correctly 
enough,  as  his  letter  of  that  evening  proves,  ascribed  to  the 
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enemy's  growing  short  of  ammunitioii)^  and  observing  move- 
ments in  the  fleet  below,  once  more  wrote  to  Mitchell  to  urge  the 
<  Louisiana's '  being  brought  into  a  position  to  aid  at  least  by  her 
battery  in  the  defence.  His  request  was  refused,  and  when, 
somewhat  later,  he  communicated  the  additional  news  that  his 
suspicions  were  confirmed  by  the  enemy's  boats  fixing  white 
flags  in  the  line  of  their  expected  advance,  he  learnt  only  from 
Mitchell's  reply  that  the  ^  Louisiana '  would  be  ready  by  the 
next  evening.  Before  that  evening  had  arrived,  the  luckless 
iron-clad  was  prepared  to  be  blown  up  by  his  own  orders. 
Kept  so  carefully  out  of  harm's  way  as  she  had  been,  the  only 
dama£ce  inflicted  by  her  was  that  caused  by  the  explosion  to 
the  glrison  she  hi  been  built  to  aid !  ^ 

The  anxiety  suffered  by  Duncan  and  his  troops  during  the 
early  part  of  the  night  was  enhanced  by  an  increase  in  the  fire 
of  the  bomb-vessels  which  took  place  when  darkness  closed,  and 
by  their  ignorance  of  what  the  enemy  was  doing  under  cover  of 
Porter's  shells ;  for,  as  on  the  previous  night,  the  promised  fire- 
rafts  were  not  floated  down  by  the  flotilhu  Who  it  was  that 
should  be  charged  specially  with  this  omission  it  is  hard  to  say. 
It  is  clear  that  Captain  Mitchell,  though  invested  nominally 
with  the  whole  control  of  the  river  defence,  was  unable  to  make 
his  authority  felt  by  the  naval  volunteers,  whose  senior  officer. 
Captain  Stevenson,  declared  officially  three  days  before,  in  the 
name  of  his  force,  *  it  would  not  be  governed  by  the  regulations 

*  of  the  navy  or  commanded  by  naval  officers.' 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  Farragut  gave 
his  pre-arranged  signal — two  ordinary  red  lights,  so  as  not  to 
excite  special  notice — ^and  the  advance  began  in  two  columns. 
That  on  the  right,  under  Captain  Bailey  (Farragut's  second), 
was  led  by  the  gunboat  *  Cayuga,'  which  bore  the  flag.  She 
was  followed  by  the  steam-frigates  *  Fensacola '  and  *  Missis- 

*  sippi,'  and  five  other  gunboats  in  succession.  The  left 
column,  the  Admiral's  own,  was  similar  in  formation,  but 
stronger  by  a  frigate,  being  led  by  his  fleet-captain  in  the 
gunboat  *  Sciota,'  which  was  followed  by  the  *  Hartford '  (the 
flag-ship)^  two  other  frigates,  and  five  more  gunboats.  The 
divided  counsels  of  their  opponents,  the  exhaustion  of  some, 
the  insubordination  of  others,  the  incompleteness  of  their 
defences,  were  all  unknown  to  the  Federals :  and  how  great 
was  their  commander's  anxiety  as  to  the  issue  of  his  bold 
advance,  and  the  prospect  of  passing  the  forts  with  a  respect- 
able force,  is  best  shown  by  his  own  General  Order,  sent  round 
a  short  time  before : — 

*  When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  flag-officer,  the  propitious  time  has 
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aniTed,  the  signal  win  be  made  to  weigh  and  advance  to  the  con- 
flict If,  in  his  opinion,  at  the  time  of  aniying  at  the  respective 
positions  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  fleet»  we  have  the  advan- 
tage, he  will  make  the  signal  for  close  action.  No.  8,  and  abide  the 
result— conquer  or  to  be  conquered--drop  anchor  or  keep  under 
weigh,  as  in  his  opinion  is  best.' 

At  half-past  three  the  fleet  approached  the  barrier,  the 
bomb-yeesela  having  also  placed  themselveB  so  as  to  fire  freely 
on  the  forts,  and  being  strengthened  for  the  night  by  die 
addition  of  the  sailii^  corvette  *  Portsmouth,'  which  was  towed 
np  within  range  of  Fort  Jackson.  Severely  damaged  already, 
the  boom  gave  way  to  the  rush  of  the  leading  gunboats,  while 
at  the  same  moment  the  forts  opened  fire,  and  one  of  the  most 
fearful  scenes  began  which  naval  annals  record : — 

*  After  we  had  fairly  entered  into  the  fight  (writes  Farragut),  the 
density  of  the  smoke  from  guns  and  fire-rafts,  the  scenes  passing  on 
board  our  own  ship  and  around  us  (for  it  was  as  if  the  artillery  of 
heaven  were  playing  upon  earth),  were  such  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  flag-officer  to  see  how  each  vessel  was  condacting  itself,  and 
he  can  only  judge  by  the  final  results  and  their  special  reports, 
which  are  herewith  enclosed.  But  I  feel  that  I  can  say  with  truth 
that  it  has  rarely  been  the  lot  of  a  commander  to  be  supported  by 
officers  of  more  indomitable  courage  or  higher  professional  merit' 

In  short,  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  closeness  of  the 
action,  and  the  tremendous  calibre  of  the  Federal  cannon, 
made  it  hopeless  for  any  officer  to  do  more  than  control  the 
movements  of  a  single  vessel  in  the  confused  uproar  which 
arose.  The  flag-officer's  own  was  soon  irx  danger  so  imminent 
as  to  task  his  utmost  energies,  and  we  quote  irom  his  Report 
only  that  further  portion  which  speaks  of  her  share: — 

^  I  discovered  a  fire-raft  coming  down  upon  us,  and  in  attempting 
to  avoid  it  ran  the  ship  on  shore ;  and  the  ram  '*  Manasses,"  winch  I 
had  not  seen,  lay  on  the  opposite  of  it,  and  pushed  it  down  upon  us. 
Our  ship  was  soon  on  fire  half-way  up  to  her  tops,  but  we  backed 
off,  and  through  the  good  organization  of  our  fire  department,  and 
the  great  exertions  of  Captain  Wainwright  and  his  first  lieutenant, 
officers,  and  crew,  the  fire  was  extinguished.  In  the  meantime  our 
battery  was  never  silent,  but  poured  in  its  missUes  of  death  into 
Fort  St  Philip,  opposite  to  which  we  had  got  by  this  time,  and  it 
was  silenced,  with  the  exception  of  a  gun  now  and  then.' 

Silenced  perhaps  for  the  minute;  for  the  gunners  at  such 
times  sought  shelter  in  the  casemates  close  by,  which  had  pre- 
served them  during  the  preceding  bombardment ;  yet  only  to 
rush  forth  at  every  interval  of  slackening  in  the  fire  of  the 
frigates,  and  reply  with  their  feebler  pieces  to  the  storm  of  grape 
hurled  at  then»  firomi  9-inch  and  ll-^inch  guns.     Their  gal- 
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lantrj  is  not  merely  testified  to  by  their  own  commanders. 
More  important  witness  to  it  is  borne  by  the  detailed  Reports 
of  the  Federal  captains,  and  especially  ^^  those  of  three  gun- 
boats, the  '  Itasca,'  ^  Kennebec,'  and  ^  Winona,'  which  became 
entangled  in  portions  of  the  barrier  after  the  frigates  had  gone 
by,  and  fonnd  the  fire  of  the  garrison  still  so  insupportable  as 
to  compel  them  to  head  down  stream,  and  thus,  for  safety,  to 
separate  themselves  firom  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 

The  farts  and  boom  once  passed,  with  the  fire-rafts  (of  which 
only  one,  that  which  struck  the  '  Hartford,'  did  any  harm) 
the  squadron  of  Mitchell  had  yet  to  be  encoimtered.     These 
Farragut  has  estimated  at  13  gunboats  and  two  iron-clads, 
bat  the  truth  was,  as  we  now  know,  far  within  this.     The 
^Louisiana'  was  but  a  motionless  raft,  so  moored  that  she 
could  hardly  brins  her  bow-guns  to  bear,  and  fired  (it  was  said 
by  the  garrison)  but  twelve  shots.     The  eight  gunboats  had 
been  but  poorly  fitted,  and  some  of  them  mounted  but  a  single 
large  gun,  whilst  in  weight  they  were  no  match  even  for  die 
enemy's  smallest  vessels.     The  action,  therefore,  was  of  very 
brief  duration,  although  gallantly  undertaken  by  the  Con- 
federates.   Four  of  their  boats  had  been  fitted  with  iron  plates 
over  their  bows  with  the  intention  of  using  them  as  rams,  and 
two  of  these,  the  *  Governor  Moore '  and  ^  Quitman,'  came 
immediately  into  collision  with  the  '  Varuna,'  which-  had  in 
the  TfAlie  with  the  forts  got  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  Federal 
fleet     She  was  in  chase  of  an  unarmed  steamer,  on  board 
of  which  was  General  Lovell  himself  (who  had  arrived  from 
New  Orleans  on  a  visit  of  inspection  just  as  the  firing  com- 
menced)^  when  the  *  Gt)vemor  Moore '  attacked   her  boldly, 
firing  a  bow-gun  which  disabled  thirteen  of  the  *  Yaruna's ' 
hancfa,  and  charging  her  afterwards  on  the  starboard  side. 
The  Federals,  however,  succeeded  in  bringing  an  8-inch  gun 
to  bear  on  llie  assailant,  and  disabling  her  completely  in  a 
few  minutes ;  but  the  ^  Quitman,'  which  had  approached  the 
'  Varuna '  on  the  port  side  at  the  same  time,  now  butted  at 
her  twice,  at  the  second  collision  driving  in   her  side.     In 
doing  this,  however,   she  swung  round,  and  the   Federals, 
before  their  vessel  sank,  sent  five  of  their  8-inch  shells  into 
their  new  enemy,  and  had  the  satisfection  of  seeing  her  in 
flames.     Of  the  rest  of  the  ^  defence  fleet,'  the  '  Defiance'  was 
the  only  one  saved  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  at  daybreak, 
the  others  having  either  been  sunk,  burnt,  or  driven  ashore, 
disabled  by  the  overwhelming  batteries  which  the  frigates  had 
opened  on  them.     These  last  had  been  attacked  indeed  by  the 
^  Manasses '  with  a  boldness  worthy  of  better  success ;  but  her 
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feeble  power  and  small  tonnage  were  found  perfectly  nnavailing 
to  injure  the  ships  through  the  chain-armour  so  judiciously 
prepared.  Her  encounter  with  the  flag-ship  '  Hartford '  has 
been  already  mentioned.  Passing  on  whilst  the  latter  was  on 
fire,  she  charged  the  '  Brooklyn '  full  on  the  starboard  gang- 
way^ but  with  little  effect^  beyond  breaking  some  of  the  links 
of  the  chain  and  driving  in  three  planks  above  waterline. 
Wedged  in  between  her  huge  antagonist  and  the  shore,  the 
ram  found  herself  unable  to  get  up  speed  for  a  fresh  charge, 
and  was  glad  to  drop  down  streanL  She  then  crossed  over  to 
attack  the  '  Mississippi/  and  struck  her  with  a  very  partial 
effect,  inflicting  injuries  similar  to  those  of  the  *  Brooklyn,' 
and  then  passing  down  to  the  forts,  where  she  lay  for  a  short 
while. 

The  gray  of  early  daylight  now  succeeded  to  the  flashes  of 
the  hostUe  guns  which  had  lighted  up  the  scene ;  and  Farragut, 
discovering  the  completeness  of  his  victory,  signalled  to  discon- 
tinue action.  His  fleet  had  begun  to  form  and  steam  slowly 
upwards  when  the  indomitable  little  ram  was  seen  singly  in 
pursuit,  and  preparing  to  renew  her  assaults.  The  Admiral  at 
once  signalled  the  ^  Mississippi '  to  turn  and  attack  her ;  and 
Captain  Smith,  aided  by  the  gunboats  ^  Pinola '  and  *  Kineo,' 
charged  her  at  once.  Captain  Warly  (who,  from  her  first 
construction,  had  commanded  the  ram),  seeing  the  huge  bows 
of  the  frigate  coming  straight  towards  him,  steered  to  avoid  the 
direct  shock,  and  ran  his  vessel  aground,  exposing  her  to  the 
full  broadsides  of  the  enemy.  From  this  helpless  position  he 
escaped  with  his  crew  to  the  shore,  and  the  once  famous 
^  Manasses '  was  flred  by  the  boats  of  the  '  Mississippi,'  which 
had  been  ordered  off  to  board  her.  This  was  the  last  episode 
of  the  battle ;  for  Farragut,  leaving  behind  him  the  sheltered 
forts  and  the  relics  of  the  enemy's  flotilla,  went  upward  on  his 
path  of  conquest.  Captain  Bailey,  still  leading  in  tiie '  Cayuga,' 
soon  came  in  sight  of  a  small  camp  of  sharpshooters  on  the  right 
bank,  who,  fin£ng  their  position  and  line  of  retreat  along  the 
levee  under  command  of  the  gunboats,  surrendered  at  once. 
Near  this  point — the  Quarantine — the  river  is  approached  by 
the  creek  before  mentioned,  as  turning  (for  shallow  boats)  the 
forts  and  barricade.  The  flag-officer  now  made  use  of  it  to 
communicate  with  Porter  and  General  Butler,  and  leaving  two 
gunboats  to  protect  the  latter's  advance  from  the  enemy  still 
left  at  the  forts,  proceeded  on  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  The 
further  progress  of  the  Federals  occupied  all  that  day  and  the 
early  part  of  the  25th, '  owing  to  the  slowness  of  some  of  the 
^  vessels,  and  want  of  knowledge  of  the  river ; '  but  New  Orleans 
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wag  finally  approached  at  10  a.m.  on  the  26th.  Then  came  a 
ten  minutes'  contest  with  the  inner  works,  armed,  as  we  know, 
with  but  a  dozen  32-pounders.  The  rest  of  the  story  of  the 
conquest — the  public  thanksgiving  ordered  by  the  flag-officer 
on  board  his  victorious  fleet — the  fierce  heart-burnings  of  the 
city,  which  lay  helpless  under  his  guns — the  unjust  obloquy 
thrown  on  General  Lo veil  by  the  Confederates  for  not  ensuring 
its  destruction  by  a  useless  resistance  with  his  petty  garrison  of 
3,000  men — these  things,  and,  above  all,  the  shame  and  humilia- 
tion which  followed  on  Butler's  taking  possession,  are  well 
known.  We  pass  them,  therefore,  by ;  citing  merely  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  of  Farragut's  letter,  which  tells  the  final  history 
of  the  forces  of  Duncan  and  Mitchell,  and  observing  that  the 
surrender  of  the  former  was  compelled  by  the  violent  insubordi- 
nation of  the  same  volunteer  gunners  who  had  obeyed  him  with 
cheerful  endurance  until  their  retreat  was  cut  off: — 

*  On  the  evening  of  the  29th,  Captain  Bailey  arrived  from  below, 
with  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the  forts  had  surrendered  to 
Ck)mniander  Porter,  and  had  delivered  up  all  public  property,  and 
were  being  paroled ;  and  that  the  navy  had  been  made  to  surrender 
unconditionally,  as  they  had  conducted  themselves  with  bad  faith, 
burning  and  sinking  their  vessels  while  a  flag  of  truce  was  flying 
and  the  forts  negotiating  for  their  surrender,  and  the  ''Louisiana," 
their  great  iron-clad  battery,  being  blown  up  alongside  of  the  vessel 
where  they  were  negotiating ;  hence  their  officers  were  not  paroled, 
but  sent  home  to  be  treated  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Government.' 

With  the  *  Louisiana '  the  Confederates  had  lost  their  iron- 
clad frigate  *  Mississippi,'  the  most  important  naval  structure 
they  had  undertaken,  which  was  lying  unfinished  at  a  wharf 
near  the  city,  and  was  burnt  on  the  approach  of  Farragut, 
whose  victory  was  as  complete  as  any  officer  conunanmng 
afloat  could  have  desired  over  a  combined  land  and  sea  force. 
The  garrison  of  Lovell,  and  all  their  stores,  should  perhaps 
have  been  added  to  the  prize  ;  but  the  Federals  were,  strangely 
enough,  not  aware  that  a  single  ship  anchored  ten  miles  above 
the  city  would,  at  the  then  height  of  the  river,  have  completely 
commanded  the  only  exit,  which,  through  their  ignorance,  was 
left  open  for  several  days.  At  the  least,  however,  the  success 
was  almost  beyond  price  to  the  Union  Government  from  its 
moral  importance  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  As  to  the 
material  advantage  won,  it  may  be  best  judged  of  by  the 
statement  of  the  well-known  Confederate  writer  and  partisan 
Pollard:— 

'  The  extent  of  the  disaster  is  not  to  be  disguised.   It  was  a  heavy 
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blow  to  the  Confederacy.  It  annihilated  us  in  Louisiana ;  separated 
ua  from  Texas  and  Arkansas ;  diminished  our  resources  and  supplies 
by  the  loss  of  one  of  the  greatest  grain  and  cattle  countries  within 
the  limits  of  the  Confederacy ;  gave  to  the  enemy  the  Mississippi 
River,  with  all  its  means  of  navigation,  for  a  base  of  operations ;  and 
finally  led,  by  plain  and  irresistible  conclusion,  to  our  virtual  aban- 
donment of  its  great  and  fruitful  valley.' 

*  Treachery '  was  the  cry  raised  by  the  indignant  South  at 
the  loss  of  its  commercial  capital :  and  although  such  a  change 
against  the  Confederate  commanders  bears  no  inquiry,  the  fall 
of  New  Orleans  and  its  consequences  must,  as  has  been  shown, 
be  held  due  in  part  to  the  improvident  delays  and  discordant 
counsels  of  the  defenders,  as  well  as  to  the  want  of  appreciation 
in  their  chosen  Government  of  the  greatness  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  Confederacy  at  this  vital  point.  Allowing 
fully  for  all  these,  tlie  highest  credit  must  yet  be  given  to  the 
judgment  which  planned  and  the  vigour  which  executed  this 
successful  stroke.  If  the  language  of  Mr.  Welles  seems  a  little 
exaggerated  when  he  says,  *  It  was  regarded  everywhere,  both 
^  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  grandest  achievement  of  the  war,' 
no  less  is  it  certain  that,  in  calling  the  capture  of  New  Orleans 
'  one  of  the  most  remarkable  triumphs  in  the  whole  history  of 
'  naval  operations,'  he  is  fully  justified,  both  by  the  daring  with 
which  unknown  dangers  were  faced  and  the  vast  importance  of 
the  victory  gained. 

The  success  of  Farragut  was  marred,  as  has  been  seen,  by  the 
loss  of  only  a  single  gunboat ;  and  comment  on  the  battle  won 
by  so  hastily  formed  a  fleet  would  be  incomplete  indeed  if  it 
omitted  special  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  ^  Yaruna '  teas  the 
only  one  of  Farragut's.  gunboats  '  converted '  from  the  merchant 
service,  instead  of  being  built  expressly  for  the  rougher  busi- 
ness of  the  navy. 

'  Here  let  me  pause  (says  Lieutenant  Swasey,  in  a  very  dear 
report  of  the  disaster)  whilst  we  reflect  upon  the  unadaptedness  of 
a  merchant-built  vessel  for  war  purposes,  particularly  such  as  the 
*'  Varuna  "  was  called  to  take  part  in.  Had  we  been  built  with  that 
strength  which  all  the  other  vessels  possessed,  and  the  need  of  which 
becomes  more  apparent  to  the  mind  of  the  naval  officer  each  day, 
we  would  yet  be  afloat,  off"  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Such  vessels 
may  perhaps  do  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  blockade,  and  I  think 
it  is  yet  a  question  whether  they  will  or  not ;  but  certainly  they  are 
not  fit  to  trust  lives  and  property  on  to  engage  works  of  the  strongest 
magnitude.' 

New  Orleans  once  secured  and  handed  over  to  GenenJ 
Butler,  Farragut  pushed  up  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  course 
of'  the  next  two  months  the  Union  flag  was  hoisted  at  Bfiton 
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Bouge,  Natchez,  and  every  town  of  importance  as  high  as 
Yicksburg.  This  city,  strong  by  its  natural  position  on  high 
blufiB  sloping  gently  landward,  and  already  partly  converted 
into  a  fortress  by  entrenchments  heavily  armed,  was  now  (since 
the  surrender  of  Memphis  on  the  6th  of  June)  the  only  point 
of  importance  held  by  the  Confederates  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  river.  It  at  once,  therefore,  assumed  an  importance  well 
warranted  by  its  later  history.  Summoned  on  the  18tih  of 
May  to  evacuate  the  place.  General  M.  L.  Smith,  who  held  it, 
gave  a  decided  refusal ;  and  Farragut  found  it  necessary  to 
await  once  more  the  arrival  of  Porter's  flotiUa,  which  was  not 
brought  up  and  reported  ready  imtil  the  27th  of  June.  On  the 
28th  a  general  attack  took  place,  Farragut  succeeding  in  taking 
two  of  his  three  frigates  and  six  gunboats  above  the  batteries, 
bat  producing  no  effect  on  the  defences.     'The  enemy  leave 

*  their  guns  for  the  moment,'  says  his  hasty  report, '  but  return 

*  to  them  as  soon  as  we  have  passed,  and  rake  us.'  About  fifty 
men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  board,  and  the  '  Brooklyn ' 
frigate,  with  two  gunboats,  forced  to  retreat  below  the  place. 

The  bombardment  continued  at  intervals,  pending  an  appli- 
cation to  General  Halleck  at  Corinth  for  a  corps  of  his  army 
to  aid  the  fleet,  and  the  result  of  an  experiment  (the  first  of 
three)  made  to  cut  a  ship  canal  through  the  isthmus  opposite 
Yicksburg,  and  leave  the  Federal  ships  an  independent  passage. 
On  the  15th  of  July  their  possession  of  the  river  was  suddenly 
challenged  by  a  large  ram,  the  *  Arkansas,'  which  the  Confede- 
rates had  been  fitting  on  the  Yazoo,  a  considerable  stream 
entering  the  Mississippi  just  above  Yicksburg.  This  new 
enemy  was  built,  in  imitation  of  those  destroyed  at  New 
Orleans,  with  a  screw-propeller,  and  iron-clad  sides  sloping 
inwards;  and,  besides  the  means  of  offence  offered  by  her 
sharp  prow,  she  mounted  nine  guns.  Her  plating,  however, 
proved  to  be  weak,  and  her  machinery  very  defective.  Uneasy 
at  the  reports  of  her,  Farragut  had  sent  a  small  river-steamer, 
the  *  Tyler,'  to  explore  the  Yazoo,  and  this  probably  brought 
her  down  incomplete;  for  she  appeared  suddenly,  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th,  coming  into  the  Mississippi,  apparently  in 
chase  of  the '  Tyler,'  andforthwith  ran  down  to  take  shelter  under 
the  guns  of  Yicksburg.  In  passing  she  received  and  returned 
the  broadsides  of  Farragut's  whole  squadron ;  and  several  of 
the  heavier  shot  crashed  through  her  armour,  tearing  up  her 
nnplated  deck,  damaging  her  fittings,  and  killing  and  wounding 
»ome  of  the  crew.  But  this  was  not  fully  known  to  the 
Federals,  and  her  escape  for  the  time  spread  alarm  as  far  as  the 
garrison  of  Butler  at  New  Orleans.     Her  history,  however. 
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need  not  be  pursued  at  length.  On  the  first  leaving  her  shelter 
to  co-operate  with  a  Confederate  land  force  in  the  attack  (made 
5th  of  August)  on  Bdton  Rouge^  her  engines  broke  hopelessly 
down  when  yet  five  miles  from  the  place^  and,  drifting  to  the 
shore  end  on,  she  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  shells  of  the  *  Essex,' 
a  large  iron-plated  river-boat,  whose  commander,  W.  J).  Porter,* 
had  taken  charge  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  on  the  departure 
of  Farragut.  The  latter  oflSicer,  in  compliance  with  orders 
from  Mr.  Welles,  had  abandoned  his  contest  with  the  Vicks- 
burg  works  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  made  down  stream  for 
New  Orleans,  whence  he  proceeded  with  his  squadron  to  carry 
on  operations  along  the  coast  of  Texas,  where  the  chief  posts 
were  (for  the  time)  recovered  to  the  Union  by  his  detachments 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  *  All  we  want,'  he  wrote  on  the 
15th  of  October,  *  is  a  few  soldiers  to  hold  the  places,  and  we 

*  will  soon  have  the  whole  coast.    It  is  a  more  effectual  blockade 

*  to  have  the  vessels  inside  instead  of  outside.'  In  this  simple 
remark  lies  the  key  to  the  constantly  increasing  success  of  the 
Unionists  in  restricting  their  enemies'  trade — a  success  which 
was  complete  only  when  Wilmington  fell  to  Porter  and  Terry 
more  than-  two  years  later  in  the  war. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the  exploits  of  Farragut's  fleet 
during  this  remarkable  year,  were  the  services  rendered  on  the 
rivers  by  the  squadrons  of  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee.  Flag- 
officer  Foote  (raised  to  rear-admiral's  rank  afterwards  with 
Farragut)  directed  their  operations  with  extraordinary  activity 
until  disabled  by  the  effects  of  a  wound  in  May.  They  were 
continued  for  the  next  four  months  under  Captain  Davis,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  temporary  charge.  In  October,  however, 
a  new  flag-officer  appeared  in  the  person  of  Porter,  whose 
services  as  lieutenant  and  commander  we  have  already  noticed. 
The  constant  approval  of  Farragut,  Bailey,  and  all  with  whom 
he  served,  had  fully  justified  the  selection  of  this  officer  at  the 
opening  of  the  war  for  high  charge  by  the  President ;  and  the 
latter,  proud  of  so  fortunate  a  choice,  took  occasion  now  to 
advance  him  per  saltum  to  the  rank  of  acting  rear-admiral,  and 
to  the  conmiand  left  vacant  by  Foote.  Much  of  the  uniform 
though  slow  success  of  the  Federal  armies  in  the  central  States 
depended  henceforth  on  the  activity  and  energy  by  wliich 
Porter  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  imexampled  promotion* 
But  the  story  of  his  deeds  in  that  quarter,  of  Foote's,  and  of 
Farragut's,  when  he  appeared  a  second  time  in  the  Mississippi 

*  One  of  the  captains  under  Foote,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  more  famous  D.  D.  Porter. 
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to  co-operate  in  the  fall  of  Yicksburg,  forms  so  essential  a  part 
of  the  campaigns  of  General  Grant,  that  we  prefer  to  leave 
it  to  those  writers  who  have  made  the  progress  of  the  chief 
General  of  the  Union  their  special  theme. 

The  year  1862  and  its  naval  operations  have  an  interest  for 
us  even  higher  than  that  Avliich  belongs  to  the  subjects  we  have 
hitherto  treated.  The  world-famous  battle  of  the  *  Monitor '  and 
*  Merrimack '  on  the  9th  April  opened  first  the  way  to  that  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  proper  form  of  iron-clad  steamers  which 
no  government  as  yet  has  as  nearly  attained  to  as  that  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  as  well  to  be  fully  understood  on  this  matter ; 
and  the  Report  of  Mr.  Welles  sets  forth  in  the  clearest  light  the 
importance  of  the  *  Monitor's '  victory,  the  prescience  shown  by 
his  practical  adviser.  Captain  Fox,  at  the  outset  of  the  war, 
and  the  conditions  aimed  at  in  the  construction  of  the  original 
vessels  built  on  the  turret  principle.     The  details  of  the  battle 
—the  sudden  appearance  in  Hampton  Koads  of  the  *  Merri- 
'  mack,'  heavily  plated  with  layers  of  iron,  fitted  as  a  ram,  and 
well  armed — her  attack   and  easy  destruction  of  two   large 
wooden  ships  of  war — the  dangerous  state  of  the  blockading 
steam-frigates,  unfitted  to  cope  with  and  unable  to  escape  from 
their  antagonist,  from  whom  they  were  only  saved  the  first 
day  by  her  dread  of  the   shallows — the  unlooked-for  arrival 
(in  the  middle  of  that  anxious  night)  of  the  *  Monitor,'  hurried 
from  New  York  by  Captafn  Fox's  exertions  to  meet  and  foil 
the  long-threatened  design  of  the  Confederates — ^aU  these  par- 
ticulars have  been  so  mt&n  and  so  fully  given  to  the  world, 
that  we  forbear  to  repeat  them.    At  noon  next  day  the '  Merri- 
mack '  abandoned  her  attack  and  retreated  to  Norfolk,  leaving 
the  honours  of  her  discomfiture  to  her  diminutive  but  invul- 
nerable foe. 

*Thus  terminated  (writes  Mr.  Welles)  the  most  remarkable  naval 
combat  of  modern  times,  perhaps  of  any  age.  The  fiercest  and  most 
formidable  naval  assault  upon  the  power  of  the  Union  which  has 
ever  been  made  by  the  insurgents  was  heroically  repelled,  and  a 
new  era  was  opened  in  the  history  of  maritime  warfare.' 

Then,  after  referring  to  the  numerous  vessels  of  the  'Monitor* 
pattern  under  construction,  he  continues : — 

*  Whatever  success  may  attend  the  large  and  costly  armoured  ships 
of  the  "  Warrior  "  class,  which  are  being  constructed  by.  some  of  the 
maritime  Powers  of  Europe  for  cruising  in  deep  waters,  they  can 
scarcely  cause  alarm  here,  for  we  have  within  the  United  States  few 
harbours  that  are  accessible  to  them,  and  for  those  few  the  Govern- 
ment can  always  be  prepared  whenever  a  foreign  war  is  imminent* 
It  has  been  deemed  advisable,  however,  that  we  should  have  a  few 
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lftrge<*si2ed  armed  cruisers  of  great  speed  for  ocean  service,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  class  of  smaller  vessels  for  coastwise  and  defensive 
operations. 

'In  the  construction  of  iron-clads  of  the  '^  Monitor  "  class,  the  nau- 
tical qualities  of  the  vessel  have  not  been  the  governing  object,  for  with 
light  draught  and  heavy  armament,  high  speed  is  not  attainable.  Bat 
they  are  adapted  to  the  shallow  waters  of  our  coast  and  harboan, 
few  of  which  are  accessible  to  vessels  of  great  magnitude.  While 
the  larger  armoured  vessels,  with  their  heavy  armament^  cannot 
nearly  approach  our  shores,  those  of  the  *^  Monitor"  class  can  penetrate 
even  the  inner  waters,  rivers,  harbours,  and  bayons  of  our  extended 
double  coast.' 

A  success  so  great  as  that  won  over  the  '  Merrimack '  by 
the  first  employment  of  the  revolving  turret  in  action^  might 
well  cause  Mr.  Welles  and  his  assistant  to  press  forward  the 
completion  of  the  iron-clad  squadron,  from  which  they  hoped 
Buch  further  advantage  as  should  throw  even  the  victory  at 
New  Orleans — won  that  same  eventful  month — into  shade. 
Charleston  itself^  with  the  famous  Fort  Sumter,  whose  surrender 
had  BO  bitterly  touched  the  pride  of  the  North,  were  the  prizes 
intended  to  be  added  to  the  laurels  already  won  by  the  Ameri- 
can navy*  The  watch  which  the  *  Monitor '  after  her  victory 
held  in  Hampton  Roads  became  no  longer  needful  when  her 
adversary  was  blown  up  by  Conunodore  Tatnall's  orders  to  save 
her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals  on  the  abandon* 
ment  of  Norfolk  in  the  summer  to  their  army.  The  Confede- 
rates had  then  no  longer  any  vessel  within  the  Chesapeake 
waters  which  their  enemy's  gunboats  could  not  master,  and 
the  *  Monitor '  became  available  for  employment  in  some  new 
scene.  It  was  not,  however,  until  joined  by  the  *  Passaic,'  the 
first  one  finished  of  her  consorts,  that  she  prepared  to  leave 
Hampton  Boads  for  the  Carolina  coast.  The  close  of  the  year 
had  drawn  near,  and  her  new  commander^  Bankhead  (for  Lieu- 
tenant Worden,  who  had  fought  her  in  the  spring,  was  for  some 
months  invalided  from  a  wound),  was  directed  to  choose  his  own 
time  and  weather  for  making  his  way  southward. 

He  started  on  the  29th  December,  accompanied,  for  safety's 
Bake,  by  a  powerful  wooden  steamer,  the  '  Bhode  Island,'  and  for 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  had  nearly  smooth  water.  On  the 
evening  of  the  30th  a  slight  gale  was  encountered,  and  the  vessel 
soon  became  nearly  unmanageable,  pitchinff  heavily,  yawing 
greatly,  and  making  much  water  round  the  base  of  the  turret, 
where  tbe  caulking  of  oakum  had  become  loosened  by  the  mo- 
tion. After  two  hours  of  this  the  water  suddenly  (at  8  p.m.) 
began  to  gain  so  fast  on  the  pumps  as  to  show  that  the  shocks 
had  sprung  a  leak  below ;  and  although  every  possible  assistance 
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was  rendered  by  the  '  Bhode  Island/  Conunander  Bankhead  was 
compelled  before  long  to  abandon  his  yessel,  which  went  down 
soon  after,  taking  with  her  four  officers  and  twelve  men,  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  transfer  to  her  tender.  The  latter  had 
indeed  been  put  to  great  hazard  in  saving  the  rest  of  the  crew 
from  the  deck  of  her  unmanageable  consort,  to  come  into  colli- 
sion with  whose  sides  or  bow  would,  in  the  heayy  sea-way, 
have  proved  instant  destruction.  Thus  were  the  former  de- 
tractors of  the  ^  Monitor,'  as  originally  constructed,  almost  as 
much  justified  in  their  special  view  as  her  projectors  had  been. 
Great  efforts  have  since  been  made  in  America  to  improve  upon 
the  first  design  as  to  details,  but  the  immediate  result  of  the 
disaster  was  to  confirm  Mr.  Welles  in  his  projected  design  of 
leaving  to  turret  ships  the  operations  in  shallow  waters,  and 
constructing  for  ocean  warfare  a  few  of  another  class  of  vessel, 
a  broadside  iron-ckd  of  the  largest  class.  His  arguments  in 
favour  of  this  opinion  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
statesmen  of  other  countries,  and  are  thus  very  aptly  con- 
cluded : — 

'  Each  of  these  vessels  must,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  work,  pre- 
sent in  its  construc^on  armour,  armament,  and  propulsion,  all  the 
power  that  the  resoarces  of  modern  invention  and  mechanical  science 
and  art  can  furnish  for  attack,  resistance,  and  pursuit.  A  vessel  of 
this  description  must,  of  coarse,  cost  a  large  price.  But  then  a  wise 
statesmanship  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  possession  of  even  a 
very  few  such  unconquerable  ships  must,'  while  vastly  augmenting 
the  force  and  renown  of  our  navy,  afford  us  at  the  same  time  an 
inestimable  guarantee  of  peace  with  foreign  nations ;  nor,  in  count- 
ing the  cost  of  such  floating  structures,  can  we  forget  that,  large  as 
that  cost  may  be,  it  yet  sinks  into  insignificance  in  contrast  with  the 
expenditures  and  sacrifices  of  a  single  year,  or  even  a  month,  of 
foreign  war.' 

We  take  this  extract  from  the  Secretary's  Report  for  1863, 
in  which,  however,  he  states  that  there  were  no  private  yards 
in  America  fully  prepared  to  build  the  required  vessels,  and 
strongly  urges  the  necessity  of  Government  enlarging  its  own 
means  for  the  purpose. 

The  loss  of  the  *  Monitor '  was  not  suffered  to  retard  the  in- 
tended attack  upon  Charleston,  and  the  additional  precautions 
which  followed  on  it  enabled  her  sister  vessels  to  make  their 
way  without  further  accident,  from  shelter  to  shelter,  as  they 
were  separately  despatched  to  join  the  fleet  off  that  harbour. 
At  the  commencement  of  April  1863,  Admiral  Dupont  had 
under  him  the  ^  Passaic '  and  six  other  of  this  new  class.  Some 
additional  strengthening  of  the  central  framework  had  been 
added  to  the  original  design,  to  enable  the  chief  of  the  Bureau 
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of  Naval  Ordnance,  Captain  Dahlgren,  to  carry  out  his  favourite 
design  of  mounting  for  sea  service  his  new  15-inch  gun 
throwing  a  spherical  shot  of  450  pounds.  Greater  weight  and 
calibre,  this  artillerist  had  long  maintained,  would  avail  to  give 
greater  accuracy  and  range,  without  the  wear  and  imcertainty 
of  rifling ;  and  his  theory  has  since  become  the  favourite  one  in 
the  American  navy,  whose  large  rifled  guns  on  the  *  Parrott'  (or 
reinforcing  with  wrough1>-iron)  system,  cannot  be  considered  as 
successful  as  their  simpler  competitors.     Each  of  these  seven 

*  Monitors  '  carried  one  of  these  new  gigantic  weapons,  and  one 
11 -inch  in  her  turret.  A  smaller  vessel,  the  'Keokuk,'  of 
the  ^  Galena '  or  *  turreted  gunboat'  pattern,  carried  one*  1 1-inch 
gun  only. 

Admiral  Dupont  transferred  his  flag  to  the  *  Ironsides,'  (al- 
ready described  as  the  first  and  largest  vessel  of  the  three 
original  models  selected,)  which  had  been  lately  sent  to  aid  him 
in  the  attack.  She  arrived  just  in  time  to  complete  the  efii- 
ciency  of  the  blockade  which  had  been  for  a  few  hours  put  in 
jeopardy  by  two  small  Confederate  rams,  the  ^Chicora'  and 

*  Palmetto  State,'  which  issued  from  the  harbour  before  day- 
break on  the  31st  January,  designing  to  surprise  the  Federal 
squadron.  The  *  Mercedita,'  the  first  vessel  run  into  by  them, 
was  totally  disabled  and  surrendered  ;  but  meanwhile  the  alarm 
spread  so  rapidly  that  the  project  failed.  After  engaging  and 
inflicting  considerable  damage  on  the  *  Keystone  State,'  the 
next  of  the  gunboats,  the  assailants  yielded  to  the  resolute 
advance  of  Captain  Taylor  (the  senior  Federal  oflScer)  in  his 
steamship  the  *  Housatonic,'  supported  by  the  *  Quaker  City/ 

*  Memphis,'  and  *  Augusta,'  and  returned  to  the  protection  of 
the  forts,  claiming  a  success  for  what  was  in  fact  a  failure, 
caused  by  their  small  tonnage  and  slow  speed. 

Dupont  having  collected  his  iron-clad  squadron,  and  issued 
orders  to  use  their  fire  solely  on  Fort  Sumter  until  that  work 
should  be  reduced,  proceeded  to  the  assault  at  noon  on  the  7th 
of  April,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  fleet  outside.  His  design  was 
to  enter  so  far  into  the  harboiu:  as  to  lay  his  nine  vessels  round 
the  north-west  face  of  the  work ;  but  this  a  line  of  obstructions 
skilfully  sunk  by  the  defenders  prevented  so  effectually,  that 
the  '  Ironsides '  was  unable  to  approach  within  a  thousand  yards 
of  the  fort,  whilst  the  *  Monitors '  lay  at  from  six  to  eight  hun- 
dred yards'  distance.     A  tremendous  cross-fire  was  opened  on 

•  As  stated  in  the  official  Return  of  the  chief  gunnery  officer  of 
Dupont's  fleet.  Yet  she  was  designed  to  carry  two  11 -inch  guns  in 
separate  turrets. 
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them  from  Sumter  and  the  opposite  battery  at  Fort  Moultrie 
before  they  had  reached  their  positions,  and  continued  until,  in 
obedience  to  signal,  they  withdrew  from  action  at  4.30  p.m., 
having  delivered  but  139  shot  in  reply  to  the  vast  number 
which  some  70  guns  (10-inch  hollow  shot  and  7-inch  rifled)  had 
rained  upon  them.  The  new  experiment  of  the  *  Monitor' 
system  as  against  strong  works  had  failed  decisively;  and 
the  *  Keokuk,'  which  had  ventured  the  nearest,  as  she  was  also 
the  weakest  of  the  squadron,  was  injured  beyond  repair,  and 
sank  at  daylight. 

'I  made  signal  (reports  the  disappointed  Admiral)  to  withdraw 
from  action,  intending  to  resume  the  attack  the  next  morning. 
During  the  evening  the  commanding  officers  of  the  iron-clads  came 
on  board  the  flag-ship,  and,  to  my  regret,  I  soon  became  convinced 
of  the  utter  impracticability  of  taking  the  city  of  Charleston  by  the 
force  under  my  command.  No  ship  had  been  exposed  to  the  severest 
fire  of  the  enemy  over  forty  minutes,  and  yet  in  that  brief  period, 
as  the  department  will  perceive  by  the  detailed  reports  of  the  com« 
manding  officers,  fl?e  of  the  iron-clads  were  wholly  or  partially  dis- 
abled ;  disabled,  too  (as  the  obstructions  could  not  be  passed),  in 
that  which  was  most  essential  to  our  success — I  mean  in  their  arma- 
ment, or  power  of  inflicting  injury  by  their  guns.  ...  I  had  hoped 
that  the  endurance  of  the  iron-clads  would  have  enabled  them  to 
have  borne  any  weight  of  fire  to  which  tliey  might  have,  been  ex- 
posed ;  but  when  I  found  that  so  large  a  portion  of  them  were 
wholly  or  one-half  disabled,  by  less  than  an  hour's  engagement^ 
before  attempting  to  remove  the  obstructions,  or  testing  the  power 
of  the  torpedoes,  I  was  convinced  that  persistence  in  the  attack  would 
only  result  in  the  loss  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  iron-clad  fleet, 
and  in  leaving  many  of  them  inside  the  harbour  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.' 

This  failure  of  the  long-prepared  experiment  was  not  suf- 
fered to  pass  unchallenged  at  Washington.  Mr.  Welles,  be- 
fore receipt  of  the  oflScial  news,  had  already  sent  instructions 
to  the  Admiral,  in  case  of  failure,  to  make  further  demonstra- 
tions, sufficient  to  occupy  the  garrison  and  prevent  their 
making  detachments  to  the  armies  in  the  field.  But  this 
measure  and  the  mild  terms  in  which  the  order  was  couched 
were  deemed  insuflicient  by  the  President,  and  he  followed 
his  perusal  of  the  Admiral's  first  report  by  taking  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands.  He  plunged,  in  short,  into  personal 
control  of  the  operations  with  that  irregular  vigour  which 
had  in  the  previous  year  proved  so  fatal  to  the  strategy  of 
M*Clellan.  His  rights  as  Conunander-in-chief  of  the  Naval 
I^orces  had  been  suddenly  laid  aside  ever  since  the  early 
expedition  to  Pensacola,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  carried 
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out  by  the  actual  overthrow  of  the  plans  of  his  secretary.    He 
now  as  suddenly  assumed  them  and  telegraphed  to  Dupont :  — 

'Hold  your  position  inside  the  bar  near  Charleston;  or  if  70a 
shall  have  left  it,  return  to  it  and  hold  it  till  further  orders.  Do 
not  allow  the  enemy  to  erect  new  batteries  or  defences  on  Morris 
Island.  K  he  has  begun  it,  drive  him  out.  I  do  not  herein  order 
you  to  renew  the  general  attack.  That  is  to  depend  on  your  own 
discretion  or  a  furUier  order.' 

The  Admiral  was  not  of  a  character  to  patiently  bear  with 
what  seemed  to  him  unmerited  censure  on  the  measures  he 
had  taken  for  the  safety  of  his  iron-^lads,  already  withdrawn  to 
Port  Royal  for  repiurs.  In  acknowledging  the  telegraphic 
order,  and  promising  every  exertion  to  comply  with  its  provi- 
sions,  he  proceeds  in  his  dispatch  to  detail  fully  the  dangerous 
position  in  which  the  '  Monitors '  would  thereby  be  placed, 
adding: — 

*  I  have  deemed  it  proper  and  due  to  myself  to  make  these  state- 
ments, but  I  trust  I  need  not  add  that  I  will  obey  all  orders  with 
the  utmost  fidelity,  even  when  my  judgment  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  them ;  such  as  the  order  to  re-occupy  the  unsafe  anchorage  for 
the  iron-clads  off  Morris  Island,  and  an  intimation  that  a  renewal  of 
the  attack  on  Charleston  may  be  ordered,  which  in  my  judgment 
would  be  attended  with  disastrous  results,  involving  the  loss  of  this 
coast.' 

Finally,  with  greater  wisdom  if  not  greater  patriotism  than 
M^Clellan  had  shown  under  the  like  interterence,  he  re- 
signed in  the  following  frank  and  noble  ternas  the  command 
exercised  for  the  preceding  eighteen  months  with  unvarying 
approbation  from  his  superiors: — 

'  I  know  not  whether  the  confidence  of  the  department  so  often 
expressed  to  me  has  been  shaken  by  the  want  of  success  in  a  single 
measure  which  I  never  advised^  though  intensely  desirous  to  cany 
out  the  department's  orders  and  justify  expectations  in  which  I  could 
not  share.  I  am,  however,  painfully  struck  by  the  tenor  and  tone 
of  the  President's  order,  which  seems  to  imply  a  censure,  and  I  hare 
to  request  that  the  department  will  not  hesitate  to  relieve  me  hy  an 
officer  who,  in  its  opinion,  is  more  able  to  execute  that  service  in 
which  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  fail — ^the  capture  of  Charleston. 
No  consideration  for  an  individual  officer,  whatever  his  loyalty  and 
length  of  service,  should  weigh  an  instant  if  the  cause  of  his  country 
can  be  advanced  by  his  removal.' 

His  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  President^  and  Foote 
(reported  to  be  recovered  from  his  wound)  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  This  ofiicer,  however,  falling  ill  and  dying  at 
New  York  upon  his  way,  the  vacancy  was  finally  conferred 
on  Dahlgren,  who,  with  especial  view  to  his  powers  as  an 
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artalleristj  had  been  appointed  as  second  in  command.  He 
took  over  his  new  charge  on  the  6th  of  July ;  but  before 
handing  it  to  him^  Dupont  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  re-> 
porting  on  the  most  instructive  and  successful  action  (accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Welles's  very  just  view)  of  the  year,  and  the  first  in 
which  his  successor's  famous  15-inch  gun  was  tested  against 
shipHumour. 

At  Savannah  the  Confederates  had  been  busy  during  the 
spring  in  the  preparation  of  this,  their  new  substitute  for  the 
lost  *  Merrimack.'  On  the  hull  of  a  large  iron  screw-steamer, 
the  ^  Fingal,'  their  engineers  had  built  up  a  structure  which 
they  hoped  to  make  impregnable  to  tiie  heaviest  Dahlgren  gtms. 
The  vessel  had  been  cut  down  so  as  to  leave  the  original  hull 
bat  two  feet  above  water.  A  casemate,  with  the  sides  and  ends 
sloping  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  to  the  horizon,  was  erected 
upon  it,  so  framed  as  to  overlap  the  sides  of  the  hull  six  feet 
and  to  project  over  the  ends,  towards  which  it  was  tapered. 
The  sides  were  protected  by  timber,  running  from  a  point 
several  feet  below  the  water-line  to  the  edge  of  the  deck, 
forming  a  heavy,  solid  overway  of  wood  and  armour.  The 
armour,  four  inches  in  thickness,  was  composed  of  two  layers 
of  two-inch  rolled  iron  plates,  seven  inches  wide,  the  inner  of 
which  ran  horizontally,  and  the  outer  vertically.  They  were 
secured  to  a  backing  of  oak  three  inches  thick,  and  of  pine 
fifteen  inches  thick.  A  pilot-house  erected  above  it  in  a  pyra- 
nudal  form  was  similarly  cased*  Four  rifled  guns,  two  of  6-inch 
calibre  and  two  of  7-inch,  were  the  armament,  and  the  bow  ter- 
minated in  an  iron  beiJc,  forming  a  ram.  On  the  17th  of 
June,  with  full  magazines  and  a  complement  of  135  officers 
and  men,  this  formidable  iron-clad  descended  Warsaw  Sound, 
at  that  time  known  to  be  guarded  by  two  of  the  ^  Monitors ' 
of  the  Charleston  squadron,  the  *  Weehawken '  and  the 
'  Nahant' 

There  is  no  doubt  now  as  to  the  Confederate  plan.  To  make 
straight  for  the  nearest  *  Monitor,'  run  aboard  her  and  pierce 
her  armour  through  by  the  close  fire  of  the  rifled  guns,  was  their 
intention,  and  from  the  superior  elevation  of  their  portholes 
(which  were  guarded  by  four-inch  iron  shutters)  a  decisive  ad- 
vantage at  close  quarters  was  expected,  while  the  casing  which 
had  been  prepared  was  judged  sufficient  to  keep  out  any  hollow 
shot  fired  from  a  distance  at  the  low  velocity  which  had  been 
remarked  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Dahlgren  cannon.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  two  hostile  vessels  was  confidently  looked  for,  and 
as  the  new  ship  was  calculated  to  steam  ten  knots  an  hour,  her 
transfer  to  other  ports  blockaded  was  designed  to  follow. 
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These  hopes,  however,  were  destined  to  a  speedy  end.  The 
Federals,  having  caught  sight  of  their  unknown  adversary  at 
dawn,  steamed  with  alacrity  to  meet  her.  The  ^  Weehawken,' 
having  their  only  pilot  on  board,  led  the  way ;  and  when  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  opened  fire  on  the  *  Atlanta,'  (for  thus 
the  former  *  Fingal '  was  now  named,)  with  her  two  guns  alter- 
nately. Three  of  the  first  four  shots  were  seen  distinctly  from 
the  *  Nahant '  to  strike  the  enemy ;  and  at  the  fourth  a  white 
flag  was  suddenly  run  up,  and  the  Confederate  colours  were  hauled 
down  ten  minutes  after  the  action  had  'commenced.  The  Fe- 
derals on  boarding  their  prize  were  scarcely  less  astonished  than 
their  adversaries  at  the  tremendous  effect  of  the  fire  of  the 
15-inch  gun.  Its  first  shot  had  carried  in  armour  and  backing, 
strewn  the  deck  with  splinters,  prostrated  by  its  concussion 
about  forty  men,  and  wounded  fourteen.  The  second,  aimed 
higher,  had  struck  the  iron  plates,  which  forced  the  top  of  the 
pilot-house,  carried  it  bodily  off,  wounded  the  steersman,  and 
left  the  vessel  lumianageable.  The  11-inch  shot  had  done  no 
damage,  save  to  the  shutter  of  one  of  the  portholes,  which 
was  struck  when  opened  back  and  completely  shattered.  Never 
was  victory  over  a  confident  enemy  more  decisive  and  more 
easily  won  than  this  remarkable  battle,  which  at  once  proved 
the  new  Dahlgren  gun  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  pieces 
of  ordnance  constructed,  and  put  the  floating  battery  or  *  Moni- 
^  tor  '  into  such  a  foremost  position  for  smooth-water  service  as 
even  the  most  sanguine  views  of  its  designer,  before  the  days 
of  this  weapon,  could  have  never  reached. 

Notwithstanding  the  remark  made  later  by  a  Board  of 
Survey  on  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  pine  backing  used  in 
the  *  Atlanta,'  which  proved  both  to  have  little  power  of 
resistance  and  to  be  extremely  dangerous  by  its  splinters  to 
thos^  it  was  designed  to  protect,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  roughly  built  iron-clad  would  have  stood  a  formidable 
test  from  ordnance  of  the  old  patterns.  Ignorance,  in  short,  of 
the  true  power  of  their  enemy's  pieces  caused  the  Confederates 
to  run  their  new  champion  into  this  speedy  destruction :  but 
they  can  hardly  be  judged  over  bold,  so  little  do  the  Federals 
appear  at  this  time  to  have  known  of  the  exact  value  of  the 
monster  gun. 

The  victory  of  the  *  Weehawken '  procured  her  captain,  Rod- 
gers,*  the  rank  of  conmiodore  ;  while  Dupont — ^whose  watchful- 
ness had  prepared  it — lefl  his  command  with  flying  colours  and 


-  *  The  officer  who  lately  commanded  the  American  squadron 
during  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso. 
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the  earnest  thanks  of  the  department.  His  views  of  the  strength 
of  Charleston  were  fully  justified  by  the  conduct  of  his  succes- 
sor. Dahlgren  did  not  repeat  the  naval  attack^  and  his  fleet 
played  but  a  secondary  part  in  the  operations  of  Gillmore ; 
nor  was  it  until  the  latter  had  captured  Morris  Island  that  the 
blockade  was  made  eiFective  by  vessels  placed  in  the  smooth 
water  near  it,  and  the  commerce  of  the  city  ceased.  Yet  so 
formidable  did  Sumter,  even  in  its  ruins,  appear,  that  so  late  as 
the  following  summer,  a  fresh  attempt  to  force  the  *  Monitors ' 
between  it  and  Fort  Moultrie  was  discussed  and  deliberately 
rejected  by  the  Admiral  and  his  captains  assembled  in  council 
of  war. 

The  services  of  Farragut  during  the  year  1863,  including 
his  forcing  a  passage  at  tremendous  risk  and  loss  past  Fort 
Hudson,  the  new  Confederate  fortress  in  the  Mississippi,  and 
his  subsequent  co-operation  in  the  all-important  conquest  of 
Vicksburg,  though  of  themselves  gallant  and  memorable 
achievements,  are  yet,  like  Dahlgren's,  of  a  secondary  nature, 
being  bound, up  with  the  history  of  Grant's  armies,  with  which 
Porter  also  acted  throughout  the  year. 

The  spring  of  1864,  however,  found  the  former  Admiral 
returning  from  a  brief  sick  leave,  and  preparing  for  a  new  en- 
terprise, more  perilous  in  appearance  than  the  attack  on  New 
Orleans,  where  well-won  success  had  first  raised  him  to  fame. 
Mobile  Bay  was  one  of  the  few  refuges  remaining  to  the  block- 
ade-runners at  this  period  of  the  war.  The  main  entrance  to  it 
was  guarded  by  Fort  Morgan,  a  bastioned  work  of  great 
strength  armed  with  10-inch  hollow  shot  and  rifled  32-pounder 
guos.  The  channel  was  narrow  at  this  part,  must  be  entered 
by  daylight,  and  was  thickly  beset  by  such  torpedoes  as  that 
which  had  recently,  in  spite  of  Dahlgren's  precautions,  proved 
fatal  to  the  steam-sloop  ^  Housatonic  '  at  Charleston,  and 
placed  the  *  Ironsides '  herself  in  danger.  Yet  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  fort  or  torpedo  was  the  ram  *  Tennessee,'  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Buchanan,  whose  courage  and  ability  were 
well  known  to  Farragut,  and  of  strength  and  armament  beyond 
any  of  those  which  the  Confederates  had  launched.  Her  de-^ 
scription,  given  with  exactness  by  deserters,  spoke  of  her  as 
built  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  ^Atlanta,'  but  with  the 
casemate  large  enough  to  carry  six  guns,  and  plated  all  over 
with  three  layers  of  two-inch  iron,  by  which  adchtional  strength 
the  Confederates  hoped  to  save  her  from  the  fate  of  her  model. 
Her  speed  was  slow,  and  Farragut  declared  on  his  arrival  that 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  encounter  her  with  his  larger  wooden 
ships,  but  for  the  fear  of  her  taking  refuge  in  such  shallow  water 
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as  they  could  not  enter,     ^  Wooden  vessels/  he  added '  *  can  do 

*  nothing  with  these  iron-clads  unless  by  getting  ivithin  one 

*  hundred  or  two  hundred  yards,  so  as  to  ram  them  or  pour  in  a 

*  broadside.' 

Four  '  Monitors '  being  at  length  supplied  him  in  July,  he 

Erepared  to  test  the  strength  of  his  enemies  without  delay,  the 
itter  being  known  to  be  striving  hard  to  add  other  iron-clads 
to  the  ^  Tennessee,'  which  alone  proved  ready  for  action.  She 
was  aided  by  three  gunboats  only,  when  the  Federal  fleet  en- 
tered the  channel  on  the  5th  of  August,  in  great  strength,  but 
with  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  issue  ox  the  attack.  The 
seven  frigates  and  steam-sloops  which  carried  the  principal  bat- 
teries were  not  only  protected  by  chains  stopped  up  and  down, 
but  were  lashed  each  to  a  gunboat  on  the  port  side,  in  order 
that  if  crippled  in  the  narrow  channel,  they  might  be  towed 
out  of  range  of  Fort  Morgan,  which  was  on  the  starboard  hand. 
The  ^  Monitors '  formed  a  single  line  between  it  and  the  ships, 
engaging  the  work  and  absorbing  its  fire  as  far  as  possible. 
Thus  covered,  the  wooden  vessels  in  their  double  column  forced 
their  way  up,  (the  admiral  most  gallantly  taking  the  lead  when 
the  first  ship,  the  ^  Brooklyn,'  hesitated  at  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  line  of  buoys),  and  found  themselves  in  half  an  hour 
above  the  forts  on  which  their  starboard  broadsides  had  poured 
such  a  continuous  fire  of  grape — the  missile  specially  chosen 
beforehand  by  Farragut — as  the  gunners  could  hardly  endure. 
Kot  one  ship  was  disabled,  and  but  a  hundred  of  their  crews 
killed  and  wounded.  But  the  '  Tecumseh,'  which  led  the 
^  Monitors,'  was  struck  in  sight  of  all  by  a  torpedo,  and  went 
down  with  her  crew.  Her  fete  did  not  prevent  her  comrades 
from  gallantly  carrying  out  the  allotted  task ;  and  when  the 
'  Tennessee '  sallied  from  a  side  channel  higher  up  to  assail  the 
wooden  squadron,  the  *  Monitors '  strove  to  take  share  in  the 
general  assault  Farragut  directed  to  be  made  on  her.  He  had 
prepared  for  this  bold  movement  of  Buchanan's  by  providing 
false  bows  of  iron  to  the  frigates  to  charge  the  ram  more  effec- 
tually as  soon  as  she  drew  near ;  and  having  already  cast  loose 
from  their  respective  consorts,  they  steamed  unhesitatingly  to 
meet  her.  Then  began  a  contest  of  a  completely  new  order  in 
naval  tactics,  and  in  which  the  ram  never,  as  it  proved,  had  a 
chance  of  success.  Some  of  her  enemies  crowded  round  her 
suJKciently  to  impede  her  motion,  whilst  the  larger  steameis 
strove  to  run  her  down  in  turn.  Steering  badly,  slow  in  move- 
ment, and  close  pressed  on  each  side,  the  '  Tennessee'  received 
in  succession  the  charges  of  three  of  her  assailants  without  per- 
ceptible damage,  *  the  only  effect  being  to  give  her  a  heavy  fist,' 
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and  continued  to  ply  her  guns  for  near  an  hour.  The  flag- 
ship ^  Hartford,'  after  charging  under  the  personal  direction  of 
the  Admiral,  (who  stood  lashea  in  his  main-top)  poured  a  broad 
side  of  9-inch  shot  at  her  casemates  at  a  distance  of  barely 
ten  feet  Two  of  the  '  Monitors  *  fired  their  15-inch  guns 
steadily  at  her  whenever  an  opening  was  made ;  and  though  one 
only  of  their  shots  damaged  the  plating  of  the  casemate,  another 
destroyed  her  steering  chains,  and  her  chimney  was  carried 
away.  The  decisive  injuries,  however,  were  inflicted  by  succes- 
sive damages  to  the  shutters  of  her  gun-ports ;  and  three  of  them 
being  jammed  or  made  useless  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  the 
frigates,  her  reply  slackened,  until  a  shell  entering  one  wounded 
Buchanan  dangerously,  and  caused  her  immediate  surrender. 
The  fall  of  the  forts  soon  followed,  and  Mobile,  though  still 
protected  by  a  shallow  bar  above,  became  harmless  against  the 
Union :  whilst  the  victor,  whose  heroic  conduct  had  won  him 
the  personal  adoration  of  his  fleet,  stood  confessed  the  first 
seaman  of  the  age.  This  last  achievement  obtained  for  him 
from  the  grateful  Congress  the  special  rank  of  Vice- Admiral 
— a  just  reward,  which  placed  him  on  an  equal  footing  with 
General  Grant. 

Small  as  had  been  the  success  of  the  Confederates  with  their 
rams,  the  last  brilliant  feat  of  their  arms  in  the  war — ^the  cap- 
ture by  Hoke  in  the  spring  of  1864  of  the  forts  so  long  held  by 
the  Union  forces  on  Albemarle  Sound — was  due  in  great  part 
to  the  aid  of  a  small  vessel  of  this  description,  which  attacked 
and  drove  off  the  covering  gunboats,  sinking  the  boldest  of  them 
with  a  blow  of  her  prow.  This  first  feat  of  the  *  Albemarle  * 
proved,  however,  to  be  her  last  In  the  following  October  she 
perished  by  what  may  beyond  question  be  called  the  most  daring 
action  of  the  war — the  attack  on  her  at  night  by  a  steam-launch 
carrying  a  torpedo  at  the  bow.  Of  the  gallant  volunteers  who 
undertook  this  work,  two  only  were  saved  death  or  capture, 
the  boat  being  sunk  by  the  effect  of  their  own  engine :  but  one 
of  these  was  the  young  commander.  Lieutenant  Cushing, 
already  four  times  thanked  for  conduct  before  the  enemy,  whose 
new  exploit  might  fairly  rank  with  the  boldest  deeds  of  the 
youth  of  Nelson  or  Dundonald.  His  escape  forms  an  episode 
of  the  war,  so  romantic  in  itself  and  so  well  told  by  the  hero, 
that  we  prefer  transcribing  from  his  simple  narrative : — 

*  A  dense  mass  of  water  rushed  in  from  the  torpedo,  filling  the 
launch  and  completely  disabling  her.  The  enemy  then  continued 
his  fire  at  fifteen  feet  range,  and  demanded  our  surrender,  which  I 
twice  refused,  ordering  the  men  to  save  themselves,  and  removing 
my  own  coat  and  shoes.     Springing  into  the  river,  I  swam,  with 
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others,  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the  rebels  failing  to  hit  us. 
The  most  of  our  party  were  captured,  some  drowned,  and  only  one 
escaped  besides  myself,  and  he  in  a  different  direction.  Acting- 
Master's  Mate  Woodman,  of  the  "  Commodore  Hull,"  I  met  in  the 
water  half  a  mile  below  the  town,  and  assisted  him  as  best  I  could, 
but  failed  to  get  him  ashore. 

*  Completely  exhausted,  I  managed  to  reach  the  shore,  but  was 
too  weak  to  crawl  out  of  the  water  until  just  at  daylight,  when  I 
managed  to  creep  into  the  swamp,  close  to  the  fort.  While  hiding 
a  few  feet  from  the  path,  two  of  the  "  Albemarle's  "  officers  passed, 
and  I  judged  from  their  conversation  that  the  ship  was  destroyed- 
Some  hours^  travelling  in  the  swamp  served  to  bring  me  out  well 
below  the  town,  when  I  sent  a  negro  in  to  gain  information  and 
found  that  the  ram  was  truly  sunk.  Proceeding  through  another 
swamp,  I  came  to  a  creek  and  captured  a  skiff  belonging  to  a  picket 
of  the  enemy,  and  with  this,  by  eleven  o'clock  the  next  night>  had 
made  my  way  out  to  the  "  Valley  City."' 

No  wonder  that  this  feat  procured  Gushing  not  merely  his 
step  to  commander  in  the  volunteer  service,  but  the  special 
thanks  of  Mr.  Welles  under  his  own  hand,  with  the  offer  from 
that  statesman  of  a  transfer  to  the  regular  navy  upon  the 
completion  of  the  requisite  course  of  study. 

The  naval  operations  of  the  war,  which  began  by  Lieutenant 
Porter's  relief  of  Pensacola  in  defiance  of  Bragg's  guns,  were 
fitly  closed  by  Admiral  Porter's  oaptdre  of  the  defences  of 
Wilmington,  the  last  port  of  the  Confederacy,  before  the  very 
eyes  of  the  same  general.  As  nothing  was  here  proved  of  the 
iron-clads  save  their  general  fitness  to  share  in  a  steady  bom- 
bardment of  forts  of  inferior  armament,  and  as  we  are  informed 
from  undoubted  authority  that  the  Federal  success  was  assured 
as  much  by  the  fatal  weakness  of  the  opposing  commander 
(who,  though  supplied  with  full  means,  made  no  effort  to  relieve 
his  exhausted  garrisons)  as  by  the  vast  superiority  of  the  fire 
of  the  fleet,  we  do  not  think  it  needful  to  comment  on  the 
details. 

Long  before  this  affair  the  efforts  of  the  South  by  sea  had 
been  reduced  to  what  appeared  to  all  the  world  rather  a  mere 
form  of  revenge  than  any  useful  warfare.  Failing  utterly  in 
the  purpose  of  embroiling  the  North  with  any  neutral  nation, 
these  doings  have  left  a  seed  of  bitterness,  such  as  it  will  need 
much  wisdom  and  patience  to  stay  from  becoming  bitter  fruit 
in  the  future.  From  the  fall  of  Wilmington,  the  advantages  of 
blockade-runners  and  the  mushroom  growth  of  their  trade  be- 
came things  of  the  past.  For  the  rest  of  the  war  the  Confede- 
rate flag  only  covered  what  was,  after  all,  (if  we  except  the 
cruise  of  the  iron-clad  ^  Stonewall ')  an  ignoble  piracy,  legal- 
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isedin  default  of  provision  made  against  it  by  jurists.  The  ex- 
Cabinet  of  Richmond^  which  sanctioned  this  system  to  the  end 
of  their  rule,  have  left  as  a  legacy  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  on  international  duties  ever  offered  for  statesmen  to 
solve.  But  we  are  more  concerned  here  to  point  out  the  urgent 
necessity  which  will  arise,  in  case  of  England's  engaging  in  a 
"vrar,  for  our  commerce  being  more  efficiently  guarded  at  sea 
than  by  iron-clads  of  5,000  tons,  or  firstrate  wooden  frigates.  A 
class  of  swift  corvettes,  carrying  two  or  three  heavy  guns,  with 
engines  so  powerful  as  to  enable  them  to  overhaul  any  ordinary 
merchant  steamers,  will  be  absolutely  indispensable  if  our  trade 
IS  to  escape  ruin,  whilst  privateering  is  employed  against  it. 
At  such  a  class  Mr.  Welles  and  Captain  Fox  aimed  when  they 
ordered  the  *  Kearsage  '  and  her  consorts ;  but  in  this  particu- 
lar service  alone  did  their  effi^rts  wholly  disappoint  expectation. 
The  *  Alabama,'  *  Sumter,*  and  *  Florida  *  (managed  certainly 
irith  consummate  skill  imder  most  difficult  conditions),  roamed 
unchecked  over  the  ocean.  At  the  close  of  1864,  the  capture 
of  193  vessels,  valued  with  their  cargoes  at  13|^  millions  of 
dollars,  bore  testimony  to  their  activity,  and  to  the  danger  to 
which,  under  the  new  conditions  of  naval  warfare,  an  unpro- 
tected commercial  marine  is  exposed.  That  these  losses  were 
not  from  expenditure  being  too  narrow,  but  from  the  peculiar 
direction  which  it  had  taken  under  Mr.  Welles,  is  abundantly 
shown  by  his  Report  of  that  date.  The  navy  which  four  years 
before  had  counted  but  76  ships,  in  and  out  of  commission,  and 
of  these  about  one  half  sailing  vessels,  was  now  increased  to  a 
total  of  671.  Of  this  number  no  less  than  71  were  iron-clads 
of  different  classes,  37  of  them  of  formidable  strength  and  car- 
rying heavy  Dahlgren  guns ;  and  only  112  of  the  whole  were 
without  steam  power,  being  in  fact  used  for  transport  pur- 
poses. 

Whether  the  fleet  thus  enumerated  is,  as  Americans  openly 
declare,  infinitely  beyond  any  that  Europe  can  show  in  fighting 
power,  is  a  question  we  do  not  here  attempt  to  decide.  Our 
space  does  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  indicate  some  of  the 
more  important  questions  connected  with  the  discussion,  and 
raised  by  even  a  cursory  view  of  the  performances  of  the  Union 
navy. 

The  first  of  these  that  naturally  occurs  is  the  subject  of  the 
exact  value  and  use  of  Monitors.  A  quotation  we  have  already 
given  from  Mr.  Welles's  original  Report  upon  these  vessels  shows 
clearly  that  it  was  not  in  England  or  France  alone  that  official 
men  mistrusted  their  ever  being  fitted  for  sea  service.  That 
they  were  at  first  very  much  disliked  by  naval  officers,  and 
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jeasily  disabled  in  action^  the  records  of  the  attack  on  Charleston 
abundantly  prove.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  Mr. 
Welles  and  his  advisers  have  since  approved  of  the  construction 
of  Monitors,  (the  '  Puritan,'  ^  Dictator,'  and  ^  Boanoke '),  built 
specially  for  sea  service — that  the  navigation  of  another  large 
one  round  to  the  Pacific  has  been  found  by  no  means  so  dan- 
gerous as  was  anticipated — that  the  crews  of  these  vessels  have 
not  found  them  imhealthy — and  that  the  Charleston  experience 
has  been  wonderfully  utilised  for  the  improvement  of  the  me* 
chanism  of  the  turret  and  ports,  so  that  (as  is  alleged)  the  same 
shots  which  then  produced  so  much  disabling  effect,  might  now 
be  easily  endured.  The  value  of  these  assertions  no  one  is 
more  desirous  to  see  practically  tested  than  Captain  Fox  him- 
self. As  we  close  these  remarks  it  is  announced  officially  that, 
under  the  special  sanction  of  Congress,  he  has  undertaJcen  to 
bring  across  the  Atlantic  a  large  double-turreted  vessel,  the 
'  Miantonomah,'  for  the  conviction  of  the  sceptical  ship-de- 
signers of  Europe  ;*  and  in  his  able  hands  we  may  well  leave 
the  question  for  the  present. 

Closely  connected  with  it  is  that  of  the  American  system  of 
heavy  smooth-bore  guns ;  for  such  as  those  which  won  the 
fight  of  Warsaw  Sound — and  far  more  the  new  20-inch— 
are  evidently  too  weighty  for  any  broadside  vessel  now  in  use. 
We  know  the  objection  which  lies  to  their  moderate  chaises 
and  the  consequent  low  velocity  of  their  projectiles.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  clear  that  this  may  yet  be  overcome  by  even  a 
slight  improvement  on  the  present  *  Kodman '  method  of  casting 
on  a  cooled  bore,  or  by  the  use  of  wrought  iron ;  whilst  even 
as  they  exist  their  450  lbs.  and  990  lbs.  balls,  fired  with  only  ^th 
or  -^th  charges,  are  missiles  so  powerful  as  none  but  the  highest 
class  of  iron-clads  could  endure.  Since  the  result  of  all  late 
experiments  in  Europe  is  to  cast  great  doubt  on  the  possibility 
of  constructing  any  large  rifled  guns  which  can  be  reUed  on  for 
more  than  a  few  hundred  rounds,  we  cannot  but  consider  it  a 
very  grave  question  whether  our  artillerists  are  right  in  con- 
fining their  exertions  entirely  to  their  improvement,  and  leaving 
it  to  the  Americans  to  complete  to  perfection  the  simpler  and 
more  enduring  piece  which  has  already  done  such  great  things 

*  This  vessel  is  at  Spithead  at  this  moment,  and  she  does  the 
greatest  credit  to  the  American  flag,  since  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  not  a  vessel  in  the  British  navy  which  could  destroy  ber 
by  gunnery,  or  which  she  could  not  destroy.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  this  formidable  ship,  not  having  adequate  propelling 
power  for  a  long  voyage,  was  chiefly  towed  across  the  Atlantic,  as 
her  sister-ship  the  *  Mohadnock '  was  towed  round  Cape  Honi. 
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in  actual  practice.  But  this  subject  would  demand  a  special 
article  for  discussion,  and  we  therefore  pass  it  bj.  For  the 
same  reason  we  do  not  enter  on  that  of  the  torpedo  system  of 
defence  and  assatdt,  to  the  practical  solution  of  which  the 
American  examples  serve — although  dimly  and  incompletely — 
to  point  the  way. 

There  is  one  deduction  which  might  be  made  from  a  hasty 
survey  of  the  naval  annals  of  the  war,  against  which  we  desire 
to  give  an  earnest  warning.     Some  will  say — as  some  have  al- 
ready said — that  the  chief  thing  shown  is  the  possibility  of 
creating,  from  private  resources  during  actual  war,  all  that  a 
great  contest  at  sea  may  require  without  that  elaborate  prepa- 
ration and  vast  expenditure  to  which  in  this  country  we  dedi- 
cate millions  yearly  in  time  of  peace.     The  example  of  the 
Great  Republic  and  the  precepts  of  the  successful  statesmen 
who  have  carried  her  safely  to  a  triumphant  re-union,  prove, 
when  closely  studied,  the  very  contrary.     It  cost  them  years 
of  toil  and  uncertainty  and  oceans  of  expenditure  before  the 
naval  predominance  to  which  the  North  had  full  right  was 
completely  asserted.     No  minister  has  ever  more  loudly  depre* 
cated  the  reiving  too  much  on  private  shipyards  than  Mr. 
Welles,  to  whose  earnest  and  repeated  reconunendation  it  is 
dae  that  the  Ccmgress  is  even  now  engaged  on  the  question  of 
determining  the  site  of  a  grand  dep6t  for  the  future  construc- 
tion of  American  iron-clads.     We  in  England,  if  entering  into 
a  straggle  for  that  supremacy  of  the  seas  which  involves  the 
preservation  of  our  own  coasts  from  danger,  and  the  protection 
of  a  vast  and  wide-spread  conmierce,  must  look  to  meeting  not  a 
raw  seceding  province,  but  Powers  who  are  ready  to  attack,  and 
wiU  allow  us  brief  space  to  prepare.     A  sufficient  fleet  must  in 
sudi  event  be  ready,  not  waiting  the  chances  of  a  hurried  crea* 
tion.    Be  then  the  shock  what  it  may,  we  doubt  not  it  would 
be  met  by  hearts  as  brave,  by  heads  as  cool,  and  arms  as  skil- 
ful, as  those  of  the  seamen  whose  exploits  we  have  here  briefly 
traced.     The  jealousies  of  a  day,  we  trust,  will  die,  while  com- 
mon blood  and  language  will  create  new  ties ;  and  Englishmen 
who  desire  this,  will  not  be  slow  to  recognise  as  worthy  suc- 
cessors of  our  own  great  naval  chieftains,  those  names  which 
now  fill  with  pride  the  hearts  of  our  kinsfolk  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 
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TT7*HAT,  we  may  ask,  have  been  the  sources  of  that  fascina- 
*  ^  tion  which  precious  stones  have  from  time  immemorial 
exercised  over  the  minds  of  men  ?  How  comes  it  that  in  this 
nineteenth  century  a  little  diamond  not  half  the  weight  of  a 
sixpence  will  sell  for  400/.,  and  as  small  a  ruby  for  600/.  or 
700/.  ?  Just  as  in  the  days  of  the  Triumvirate  the  opal  of 
Nonias,  a  stone  no  bigger  than  a  hazel-nut,  was  valued  at 
20,000/.  of  our  money  (vicies  HS.):  yet  its  owner  went 
penniless  into  exile  rather  than  surrender  it  to  the  greed  of 
Marc  Antony ! 

What  can  thus  gift  these  little  bits  of  stone  with  such  ex- 
traordinary value  ?  What  sort  of  passion  is  it  that  would  seem 
so  little  restrained  by  conscience  or  by  reason  ?  To  say  that 
it  is  mere  cupidity  is  not  to  explain  it.  The  imagination 
certainly  enhances  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  beauty  of  a 
diamond,  a  ruby,  a  sapphire,  or  an  emerald ;  for  only  an  eye 
trained  by  custom,  or  instructed  by  science,  can  distinguish 
these  stones  from  their  glass  counterfeits.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
this  beauty  alone  that  gives  them  their  value.  Nor  is  it  their 
adaptation  for  practical  uses  that  confers  on  them  this  quality ; 
for  except  in  the  limited  applications  of  diamond  dust,  to  what 
useful  purpose  are  these  stones  applied  ?  Nor  is  it  their  mere 
rarity,  else  would  an  ounce  of  platinum  be  worth  a  thousand 
times  more  instead  of  four  times  less  than  an  ounce  of  gold, 
and  many  a  substance  in  nature  would  be  precious  far  beyond 
the  diamond.  It  is  not,  then,  the  desire  merely  to  possess  what 
others  have  not.  It  is  rather  the  passion  for  doing  what  others 
do,  and  possessing  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  possess,  that  gives 
these  tiny  stones  their  price.     They  arc  pretty  objects,  and  are 
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comparatively  rare,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  almost 
indestructible,  in  consequence  of  their  hardness.  But  what 
makes  them  worth  many  pounds  a  grain  is  that  they  have 
acquired  by  tradition  a  prestige  whicn  fashion  perpetuates ;  a 
prestige  rooted  in  strange  attributes  and  mystic  powers  where- 
with the  fancies  of  five  thousand  years  have  endowed  such 
stones ;  a  fashion  that  has  been  ever  pandered  to  by  a  harpy 
host  of  money-making  parasites,  and  has  been  fostered  by  that 
human  weakness  which,  while  endeavouring  to  associate  what 
is  pretty  with  what  is  costly  in  the  materials  chosen  for  personal 
ornament,  is  apt  to  attach  more  importance  to  their  price  than 
to  their  real  beauty,  in  proportion  as  cupidity  is  a  passion  more 
conunon  than  refinement  and  taste. 

It  will  be  our  object  to  trace  some  of  the  sources  whence  this 
prestige  of  the  stones  accounted  precious  has  sprung ;  and  after 
briefly  describing  such  as  have  attained  to  this  prerogative, 
to  inquire  at  what  periods  these  became  known  in  the  ancient 
world.  By  investigating  the  minerals  known  by  particular 
names  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  shall  have  gone  over 
ground  not  perhaps  in  itself  possessed  of  other  than  an  archaeo- 
logical interest ;  but  we  shall  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  future 
discussion  of  the  art  which  these  stones  so  often  enshrine,  and 
which  makes  them  the  instruments  for  conveying  to  us  no  con- 
temptible part  of  our  heritage  in  the  arts  of  Greece. 

The  earliest  evidences  by  which  we  recognise  the  action  of  a 
human  intelligence  on  our  globe,  are  presented  in  those  singular 
arrow-heads  and  axes  which  come  up  to  us  from  the  fossil  world 
as  if  on  purpose  to  link  the  age  q;f  man  with  the  long  roll  of 
earlier  ages  through  which  his  .planet  has  passed,  and  to  en- 
twine his  history  with  that  of  ola  world  animals  that  till  lately 
were  supposed  to  have  passed  away  ere  the  reign  of  our  race  in 
nature  had  begun.  Yet  even  among  those  weird  moniunentB 
of  early  human  life  we  find  axes  and  implements  sometimes 
fashioned  out  of  stones  eminently  beautiful  and  obviously 
chosen  for  their  colour  and  texture.  Such  are  certain  green 
stone  hatchets  found  in  Brittany,  formed  of  a  mineral  di£rering 
from  ordinary  jade,  but  related  to  a  translucent  variety  of 
zoisite  held  among  the  most  precious  substances  in  China  and 
throughout  the  east  of  Asia.  Stone  axe-heads  of  jade  are 
found  in  New  Caledonia ;  and  the  New  Zealanders  as  well  as 
the  South  African  natives  also  use  a  fine  translucent  green 
serpentine  and  a  jade  for  personal  ornaments,  instruments, 
and  weapons.  They  thus  bring  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  universality  of  this  instinct  for  the  selection  and  use  of 
coloured  stones,  by  showing  that  it  did  not  exclusively  belong 
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to  the  archaic  period  when  metal  was  unknown,  but  that  it  at 
this  moment  actuates  men  who  are  practically  living  in  a  stone 
age  of  their  own,  though  contemporary  with  this  our  period  of 
dvilisation.  The  Mexicans  used  to  carve  into  strange  and 
rude  forms  of  men  and  monsters  various  green  stones,  mdud- 
ing  apparently  an  augite  or  green  diopsich^  occasionally  alao 
an  amazon-stone  felspar,  and  another  stone  of  rich  green  mottled 
with  white,  probably  a  jadeite  (or  zoisite),  to  which  they  knew 
how  to  impart  a  most  beautiful  lustre :  while  the  glory  of  the 
Peruvian  was  the  true  emerald,  astonishing  specimens  of  which 
must  have  come  to  Europe  as  well  as  have  been  distributed  oyer 
India  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  the  New  World. 

It  is  perhaps  not  from  caprice  that  green  stones  have  been 
especially  selected  by  the  various  races  of  men  for  ornamental 
materials.  It  more  probably  is  due  partly  to  the  beauty  of 
their  colour,  but  partly  also  to  the  singular  toughness  (as  distinct 
from  mere  hardness),  and  to  other  usefid  properties  that  char- 
acterise Uiese  minerals. 

The  belief  in  the  talismanic  influences  of  gems  is  certainly  an 
extremely  ancient  one,  and  presents  a  pluEU^e  of  the  subject 
which  would  possess  more  than  a  merely  antiquarian  sort  of 
interest  could  we  trace  it  to  its  true  sources.  As  it  is,  one  can 
but  vaguely  surmise  what  properties  possessed  by  stones  first 
suggested  to  men's  minds  the  mysterious  influences  ascribed  to 
them. 

A  mineral,  like  heliotrope  and  blood-stone,  splashed  with 
blood-like  spots,  or  a  crystal  presenting  its  beautiful  clear  and 
polished  form  beset  with  facettes  symmetrically  implanted  on 
it,  might  seem  to  bespeak  a  formative  power  native  in  the 
substance,  or  a  sympathy  with  human  suffering  potent  to 
invest  the  stone  widi  a  blood-stained  dress,  and  why  not 
therefore  to  extend  to  a  beneficent  power  of  healing  if  only 
men  knew  how  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  boon?  So,  too, 
as  the  crystal  is  the  result  of  a  power  competent  to  fashion  the 
hard  material  with  a  spontaneous  precision  into  exact  geo- 
metrical fi^rms,  why  should  not  that  power,  it  might  be  asked, 
be  able  to  direct  its  further  growth,  nay  even  (as  believed  by 
Theophrastus)  its  reproduction  after  its  kind  ?  Boethius  de 
Boot  (1609),  one  of  tiie  last  of  the  long  list  of  writers  on  the 
dreary  subject  of  the  talismanic  influences  of  stones,  speaks  of 

eredous  stones  having  been  formed  to  be  the  abode  of  angels; 
nguage  in  which  we  may  hear  the  echo  of  what  was  said  by 
Arabian  writers  long  before  his  day,  as  in  this  again  we  have 
the  tradition  of  older  thoughts  coining  from  the  distant  East, 
if  indeed  they  be  not  forms  of  superstition  natural  everywhere 
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to  the  human  mind.  Throughout  the  East  this  belief  In 
mystic  powers  resident  in  stones  has  been  always  universal: 
form  and  system  was  all  that  it  acquired  under  the  magianism 
of  Persia  and  of  Babylon,  but  it  was  with  tiiis  systematised 
shape  of  it  that  the  western  nations  became  acquainted. 

A  belief  in  mystic  powers  animating  all  nature  has  a 
poetical  side  to  it.  The  fancy  of  the  imaginative  East  has 
coloured  it  with  attractive  hues ;  for  who  has  not  at  some 
period  of  life  lingered  with  pleaaure  in  the  haunts  of  Oriental 
fable,  charmed  with  its  tales  of  those  Genii  and  Efreets  that 
m  earlier  centuries  and  in  more  sombre  tints  played  their  part 
m  the  religious  angelology  of  Persia  and  Mesopotamia.  It  is 
strange  indeed  to  see  this  belief  in  talismans  and  magic  after 
passing  from  India  and  Persia  to  Greece  and  Bome,  and  after 
playiDg  an  essential  part  in  the  Gnostic  systems  of  Alexandria^ 
becoming  finally  transferred  into  the  Chnstian  Church  without 
apparentiy  any  inspection  of  its  credentials  !  Let  us  not  ridicule 
tflpoor  irab^hoV  recourse  to  hi«  blind  faith,  and  possibly 
indeed  to  some  practical  experience  in  the  healing  mfluence  of 
a  cold  slab  of  bloodstone  when  applied  to  reduce  the  inflamma- 
tion and  assuage  the  pain  caused  by  the  scorpion's  bite ;  nor 
think  with  contempt  of  the  Eoman  who  powdered  amber  with 
attar  of  roses  to  cure  his  deafness,  or  with  honey  to  cure 
weakness  in  his  eyes, — and  the  limpid  drops  of  amber,  be  it  re* 
membered,  were  in  one  myth  the  tears  a  god  had  wept,  even 
Apollo  himself  the  Sun  God,  Elector,  to  whom  electrum  was 
sacred.  These  comparatively  harmless  forms  of  credulity  were 
founded  probably  on  as  secure  a  basis  of  experience  as  that 
which  makes  even  Mr.  King,  the  author  of  the  work  at  the 
bead  of  this  article,  believe  the  wearing  an  amber  necklace  to 
be  a  certain  means  of  warding  off  attacks  of  erysipelas !  and 
they  were  certainly  rational  in  comparison  with  the  kind  of 
fcith  exhibited  by  St.  Jerome  when  we  find  him  gravely 
writing  that  the  sapphire  conciliates  to  its  wearer  the  con* 
descension  of  princes,  quells  his  enemies,  disperses  sorceries^ 
sets  free  the  captive,  and  even  assuages  the  wrath  of  God 
Himself!  This  was  no  transient  fancy  or  superstition  of  an 
individual  writer ;  rather  it  formed  part  of  a  system  handed  on 
from  age  to  age  with  undiminished  vitalitv,  as  we  may  see  by 
perusing  the  work  on  stones  by  Bishop  Marboeuf,  of  Rennes, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  wherein  he  versified  their  talismanio 
inflaences.  Among  whole  pages  of  sunilarly  astounding  non- 
sense, he  gravely  asserts  that  the  heliotrope  endows  its  wearer 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  immunity  from  poison,  or  with 
proper  ceremonies  can  make  him  invisible !     And  even  so  late 
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as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  we  find  Archbishop  Parker  presenting 
to  her  Highness  the  Queen^s  Majesty  an  agate  with  an  engraving 
on  it  of  an  Androgenous  Venus  and  Cupid,  as  a  prophylactic 
charm.  It  seems,  to  quote  from  the  very  appropriate  doggrel 
into  which  Mr.  King  has  been  so  good  as  to  translate  the  Bishop 
of  Bennes'  Lapidarium  that, 

*  The  Agate  on  the  wearer  strength  bestows. 
With  ruddy  health  his  fresh  complexion  glows  ; 
Both  eloquence  and  grace  are  by  it  given, 
He  gains  the  favour  both  of  earth  and  heaven.' 

This  stone  was  therefore  admirably  adapted  to  be  the  vehicle 
in  a  substantial  form  of  the  Archbishop's  apostolic  benediction. 
With  probably  a  keener  sense  of  what  might  really  constitute 
the  power  of  a  talisman,  Kunjeet  Singh  mquired  what  kind 
of  special  spell  it  was  that  had  made  the  Koh-i-nur  from  imme- 
monal  time  the  taUsman  of  Indian  sovereignty.     *  By  what  do 

*  you  estimate  its  value?'  asked  the  Sikh  Maharajah  of  his 
victim,  as  the  surrendered  Koh-i-nur  lay  on  the  arm  of  its 
new  master — *  By  its  good  luck,'  said  Shah  Soujah,  *  for  it  hath 

*  been  ever  his  who  hath  conquered  his  enemies.' 

The  talismanic  influence  of  stones  was  a  belief,  no  doubt,  in 
some  cases  linked  with  the  worship  of  them ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  when  or  how  they  first  acquired  a  sacred  character. 
Indeed  the  line  of  demarcation  between  awe  and  respect  for  a 
talisman  and  the  direct  worship  of  the  material  that  embodied 
it,  would  depend  rather  on  the  degree  of  barbarism  of  the  fetish- 
worshipper  than  on  the  principle  involved  in  his  superstition. 
The  time-honoured  and  still-subsisting  reverence  for  the  Kaaba- 
stone  at  Mecca  probably  originated  in  the  same  sentiment  that  a 
few  years  ago  made  the  great  meteoric  stone  that  fell  at  Pamallee 
in  Madras,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  an  object  of  adoration 
to  many  thousands  of  Hindoos.  The  famous  Venus  of  Cyprus, 
and  the  image  at  Ephesus  that  fell  down  from  Jupiter,  may,  in 
common  with  the  Kaaba  and  the  Pamallee  stones,  have  been 
meteoric  in  their  origin,  and  have  been  seen  to  fall  from  the 
midst  of  a  serene  sky  to  the  earth  with  explosion  and  fire— as 
Hephaistos  may  have  fallen  on  Lemnos. 

The  Shekinah  on  the  breastplate  of  the  High  Priest  of  the 
Jews  gleamed  with  a  sombre  darkness  that  came  over  the  stones 
(in  one  account  it  was  a  special  stone,  the  sapphire,  that  was 
the  sensitive  agent  of  this  manifestation)  when  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindling,  but  when  He  was  at  peace  with  His  people 
the  light  of  heaven  shone  brightly  on  the  stones  of  the  sacred 
vestment.  The  minute  description  of  the  jewels  which  were 
to  form  part  of  the  sacerdotal  apparel,  in  the  28th  chapt6*  of 
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Exodus,  indicates  the  symbolical  reverence  attached  to  them 
even  by  the  Israelites. 

A  brighter  phase  in  the  history  of  ornamental  stones  is 
that  in  which  we  see  them  as  the  shrines  of  art,  and  pre* 
eminently  as  the  materials  on  which  the  Greek  loved  to  lavish 
all  his  exquisite  powers  of  expressing  form  and  sentiment; 
for  in  the  gems  he  has  left  us  thus  adorned,  he  has  transmitted 
to  our  time  the  only  unabraded  and  perfectly  fresh  illustrations 
of  his  art  that  we  possess.  Then  with  an  interest  not  second 
to  this,  though  invested  with  very  far  less  of  its  artistic  charm, 
there  comes  the  application  of  these  beautiful  and  hard  sub- 
stances to  the  purposes  of  signets  and  seals  of  various  kinds  by 
other  nations,  during  ages  that  were  running  their  course  long 
before  the  golden  era  of  Hellenic  art  had  dawned ;  and  we  have 
afterwards  later  forms  of  the  engraver's  work  belonging  to  the 
centuries  which  succeeded  to  the  three  or  four  which  formed 
that  golden  age. 

Mr.  King,  one  of  the  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  has  devoted  the  life  and  leisure  of  a  fine  scholar  to 
the  whole  of  this  subject.  A  treatise,  the  only  one  in  our 
language,  on  Gems  in  general — that  is  to  say,  on  hard  and 
more  or  less  precious  stones  engraved  as  works  of  art,  was  the 
first  volume,  which  he  published  in  1860.  This  was  followed 
in  1864  by  a  treatise  on  Gnostic  Gems,  in  which  he  dealt  with 
some  of  the  more  superstitious  uses  and  motives  of  the  works 
of  the  gem-engraver.  The  last  of  Mr.  King's  books,  published 
in  1865,  is  that  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It 
treats  of  the  history  of  Stones  and  Metals,  and  must  be  looked 
on  as  a  second  and  expanded  edition  of  those  portions  of  his 
treatise  on  Gems  which  were  devoted  to  these  topics.  Never 
exhaustive  of  his  subject,  and  hardly  ever  original  in  his  inter- 
pretations of  the  terms  used  by  Greek  or  Roman  authors,  he 
has  nevertheless  brought  together  much  curious  learning  in  his 
book ;  and  if  it  bears  evidence  of  being  the  work  of  a  scholar 
rather  than  a  man  of  science,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
best  smnmary  of  the  mineralogy  of  antiquity  and  the  middle 
ages.  As  regards  the  modem  part  of  the  subject,  the  German 
treatise  of  Kluge  is  a  work  of  research  and  erudition,  and 
one  is  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  King's  book,  published  in 
England  in  1865,  was  apparently  written  in  ignorance  of 
so  important  a  work  as  Kluge's,  printed  in  1860.  Of  the 
two  other  works,  to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed, 
that  of  Madame  de  Barrera  is  amusing  partly  from  the  sort 
of  matter  she  has  collected  in  it,  but  chiefly  from  the  errors 
vrithVhich  it  teems ;  while  Mr.  Emmanuel's  book,  with  several 
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inaocuracies,  is  still  so  far  better  than  a  mere  advertisement 
that  one  of  the  contributors  to  it  has  furnished  a  useful  though 
not  very  complete  list  of  works  and  memoirs  on  the  subject 
of  precious  stones.  It  also  contains  a  few  interesting  rdfer- 
ences  to  Chaldee  literature,  for  which  Mr.  Emmanuel  must 
have  placed  under  contribution  the  learning  of  some  !Rabbi  of 
his  race.  It  is  with  the  ancient  lore  to  which  Mr.  King's  last 
treatise  is  chiefly  devoted  that  we  have  now  most  to  do ;  and 
in  taking  hereafter  a  survey  of  the  art  of  gem-engraving,  and 
of  the  stones  ^nploy  ed  for  gems,  among  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
we  shall  find  hun  a  most  valuable,  though,  perhaps  at  times, 
a  somewhat  too  enthusiastic  guide. 

The  materials  out  of  which  an  account  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancients  in  mineralogy  is  to  be  built  are  not  very  satis- 
factory. First  of  all,  we  have  what  has  come  down  to  us  of 
the  mineral  substances  themselves  in  the  form  of  gems  and 
ornamental  works;  and  we  have  besides  what  are  doubtless 
imitations  in  various  kinds  of  glass  of  the  rarer  or  more  valued 
species  of  coloured  stones.  We  certainly  know  minerals  and 
varieties  of  gems  that  were  never  seen  in  antiquity ;  but  the 
ancients,  on  the  other  hand,  could  have  known  no  minerals 
that  are  unknown  to  modern  mineralogy,  though  they  un- 
doubtedly obtained  precious  stones  from  localities  some  of 
which  became  exhausted  so  far  as  their  mining  art  was  capable 
of  exhausting  them,  while  others  have  been  lost  to  our  Imow- 
ledge  under  the  different  waves  of  human  circumstance  that 
have  swept  over  the  countries  from  which,  in  antiquity,  mine- 
rals were  drawn.  Thus  the  conquests  of  Alexander  deepened 
and  strengthened  the  cuirent  of  Eastern  commerce  that,  no 
doubt,  even  in  the  dawn  of  European  history  was  flowing  to 
Europe  in  the  channel  of  Phcenician  enterprise.  The  concen- 
tration of  wealth,  and  the  encouragement  it  gave  to  the  more 
refined  arts  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  in  Italy  during 
the  Imperial  age  of  Rome,  fostered  the  development  of  this 
Oriental  conunerce,  the  most  important  elements  of  which  were 
doubtless  not  only  the  '  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks '  of  earlier 
times,  and  the  gold  and  tin  of  the  trans-Indian  golden  Cher- 
sonese (the  Malay  Peninsula) ;  but  ebony,  the  precious  stones 
(sapphires,  garnets,  &c.)  of  Ceylon,  the  diiEunonds  and  beryls  of 
Lower  India,  besides  the  onyx,  the  murrhina,  and  the  textile 
fiEibrics,  both  coarse  and  fine,  of  India.  But  the  march  of  Mo* 
hammedanism  displaced  again  the  barriers  within  which  the 
tide  of  Oriental  conunerce  flowed ;  perhaps  the  languid  enei^es 
of  the  declining  empire  had  already  made  its  waters  stagnsnt. 
At  any  rate,  countries  that  certainly  sent  many  a  beautifiil 
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mineral  into  the  jewellers'  bazaars  in  Byzantium  or  Rome 
receded  gradually  from  the  view  of  Europe,  and,  strange  to  say, 
at  this  moment  we  probably  know  less  of  the  mineral  products 
of  the  territories  that  now  constitute  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
empires,  or  even  of  Africa  and  of  Asia  Minor,  nay,  of  Greece 
and  the  Levant,  than  did  Theophrastus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle^ 
or  King  Juba  II.,  the  Numidi^  sovereign  contemporary  with 
Augustus. 

The  only  other  source  of  information  is  to  be  found  in  classi-^ 
cal  authors.  There  existed,  indeed,  a  special  literature  on 
mineralogy  in  the  Grreek  and  Boman  libraries.  But  all  that 
remains  to  us  of  it  is  a  treatise  of  Theophrastus  on  Stones, 
the  37th  book  of  Pliny,  some  notices  by  Solinus,  the  author  of 
a  geography  written  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
describing  the  substances  found  in  the  countries  he  took  note 
of,  and  a  mystic  work  of  rabid  magianism,  the  *  Lithica,'  by 
an  author  called  by  the  pretended  name  of  Orpheus,  g^ieraUy 
attributed  to  the  Alexandrian  school  of  Christian  plulosophy, 
bnt  by  Mr.  Ejng  supposed  to  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  B.C. 

Finally,  we  have  such  epithets  or  allusions  to  special  stones 
as  may  be  found  scattered  up  and  down  the  poets  and  the  prose 
literatore  of  the  centuries  that  stretch  from  Plato  to  Constan- 
tme.  Coming  down  to  later  times,  we  may  put  the  encyclopsedic 
compilation  of  Isidorus  Hispalensis  (Bishop  of  Seville  from 
600  to  635  A.D.)  under  contribution;  or,  like  Mr.  King,  we 
may  go  to  Mftrboeuf,  Bishop  of  Rennes  (1067 — 1081),  Latinised 
as  Marbodus,  and  study  his  Latin  poem  entitled  a  ^Lapi- 
darimn,'  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  in  the  belief  that 
we  may  there  find  really  the  abridgment,  he  boasts  his  work 
to  be,  of  a  *  bulky  volume  by  Evax,  King  of 'Arabia,  presented 
^  to  Tiberius  Caesar  I'  Isidorus,  however,  has  but  .given  us  a 
brief  summary  made  from  Pliny,  together  with  a  few  small 
scraps  of  knowledge  picked  up  from  one  or  two  other  treatises 
now  lost.  The  poem  .of  Bishop  Marboeuf  is  of  much  the  same 
stamp  as  that  of  the  pseudo-Orpheus ;  it  is  a  tissue  of  marvels, 
charms,  and  talismans,  which  we  would  commend  to  the  table- 
tamers,  rappers,  and  spiritualists  of  our  time,  as  a  resource 
If  hen  odier  forms  of  their  '  magorum  infanda  vanitas '  are  ex<« 
hausted. 

Theophrastus  and  PHny  are,  therefore,  our  sole  substantial 
authorities.  The  Uepi  r&v  KiOwv  fftffKiov  of  Theophrastus  is  a 
I^iiloBophical  treatise  so  far  as  the  subject  could  be  handled  phi^ 
loflophically  in  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the  composition 
of  minerals,  or  of  their  scientific  forms  and  properties.     The 
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great  pupil  of  Aristotle  could  scarcely  write  on  any  subject 
without  showing  the  result  of  thought,  if  not  of  practical  obser- 
vation, and  certainly  Mr.  King  would  have  done  good  service 
if  he  had  employed  his  scholarship  in  giving  in  one  of  his  vol- 
umes a  good  literal  translation  of  this  short  work,  vnth  a  few 
notes  on  the  corrupt  passages  with  which  it  unfortunately 
abounds.  This  fragmentary  work  of  Theophrastus  remained 
the  only  treatise  on  minerals  that  professed  to  be  philosophical 
down  almost  to  the  age  of  Linnseus.  For  all  the  literature  of 
the  subject  that  has  reached  our  time,  if  we  except  one  book  of 
Pliny,  and  a  work  or  two  from  Persian  hands,  is  little  else  than 
ohe  long  tissue  of  talismanic  nonsense. 

The  37th  book  of  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  the  last  be  it 
remembered  that  he  wrote,  professes  to  be  a  summary  of  what 
had  been  written  before  his  time  and  of  the  information  its 
learned  and  laborious  author  had  been  able  to  record  in  his 
common-place  book.  It  is  a  crudely-digested  mass  of  curious 
but  invaluable  matter,  collected  previously  to  a.d.  77,  two  years 
before  Pliny  lost  his  life  under  Vesuvius.  He  quotes  from 
Theophrastus  often  word  for  word,  sometimes  misquoting  or 
misunderstanding  him,  and  often,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  de- 
scribing the  same  kind  of  stone  twice  over,  first  under  the  title 
which  Greek  authors  had  given  to  it,  and  again  under  the 
name  by  which  it  was  known  in  the  Latin  world  of  the  age  of 
Titus. 

In  the  origin  of  the  names  of  the  more  precious  stones  our 
subject  assimies  a  form  of  very  great  interest,  and  one  that 
should  be  fruitful  of  some  results  for  the  early  archasologj  of 
minerals.  We  to  this  day  use  with  little  real  change  many  of 
the  names  by  which  the  Greeks  spoke  of  precious  stones  at 
least  500  years  before  the  Christian  era,  however  we  may  have 
transposed  the  application  of  those  particular  names  from  one 
stone  to  another.  Jasper,  diamond,  sapphire,  agate,  beryl,  are 
some  of  these.  Yet  few  of  these  names  are  Greek  in  root 
or  sound  though  clothed  in  a  Hellenic  garb.  The  Greek, 
indeed,  with  an  instinct  to  adopt  such  words  into  his  language, 
and  with  a  fine  ear  and  a  tongue  that  played  on  them  with  a 
sort  of  serious  punning  as  soon  as  he  had  adopted  them,  gave 
to  some  of  these  names,  the  ori^n  of  which  was  essentially 
exotic,  a  Greek  meaning  and  form ;  often  slightly  changing 
the  form  the  better  to  adapt  it  to  its  novel  meaning. 

Although  .it  jnay  seem  hypercritical  to  seek  a  root  outside 
the  Gr6iflpMVI^for  so  Greek-soundins:  a  term  as  adamas, 
•  the  ina/^  me  Hebrew  word  *  achlamah,'  derived  from 

-^afauV^  in  one  of  its  senses,  to  be  hard,  compact, 


^ 
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and  the  Persian  name  for  the  diamond^  ahnaa,  a  word  said  to  be 
foreign  in  root  to  the  Persian  language^  suggest  the  possibility 
that  both  the  Greek  and  the  Persian  terms  were  originally 
derived  from  the  Semitic  name  for  a  material  (probably  corun- 
dum or  massive  sapphire)^  which  Phoenician  commerce  brought 
from  India^  or  even  quarried  in  its  coarser  form  as  the  smir 
(Gnecised  in  form  as  smyris^  our  emery),  within  the  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  jasper,  iaspis,  is  undoubtedly  a  word  of  Semitic  origin. 
It  is  the  Hebrew  jashpeh  —  firm,  tough,  from  jashaf,  to  be 
strengthened,  a  derivation  that  derives  some  interest  from  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  Semitic  (Phoenician)  gems  we  know 
.  are  engraved  on  a  chloritic  green  jasper  known  as  jaspis  by 
Greek  and  Latin  lapidaries. 

The  sapphire,  in  Greek  sappheiros,  was  the  name  applied  by 
Greeks  and  Komans  to  what  we  call  lapis-lazuli.  But  it  is 
obviously  a  word  foreign  to  the  Greek  tongue.  According 
to  the  Talmud  the  tables  of  the  Law  were  fashioned  of  sappir. 
The  word  is  connected  with  the  root  from  which  are  derived 
the  Hebrew  terms  for  a  book,  writing,  or  engraving.  This  root 
19  ^  safar,'  to  engrave,  but  it  seems  also  to  have  the  meaning 
^  to  shine,'  and  this  may  be  the  source  of  the  application  of  the 
name  sappir  to  a  precious  stone. 

Erom  these  Semitic  names  we  pass  to  a  Persian  root.  The 
sard — sardion — sardius,  was  the  favourite  stone  of  the  Greek 
engraver ;  it  was  a  yellow  chalcedony  with  a  dark  aspect  when 
looked  on  but  of  a  fine  golden  tint  when  seen  through. 
Pliny,  plainly  copying  from  older  authorities,  teUs  us  it  came 
from  near  Babylon.  It  therefore  bears  a  Persian  name,  zard, 
yellow. 

Mr.  King  would  refer  the  name  hyacinthus  (vaxivBof)  to 
the  jacut  of  the  Persian,  whereof  our  jacinth  is  as  it  were  an 
intermediate  form ;  and  thus  the  myth  of  the  flower  that  sprang 
from  the  blood  of  Ajax,  or,  as  in  another  form  of  the  story,  of 
Hyacinthus,  is  as  unsubstantial  as  the  letters  AI,  AI  or  T 
pretended  to  be  found  upon  the  flower  itself. 

The  amethyst,  again,  was  a  name  which  in  its  Greek  form 
(to  ayiiBvarov)  was  capable  of  translation  into  the  meaning  of 
its  being  an  antidote  to  the  intoxicating  influence  of  wine. 
Hence  a  Greek  story  repeated  by  Pliny  that  the  wine  drank 
from  the  amethyst  cup  was  harmless,  so  far  true  that  such 
cups  must  certainly  have  been  very  smalL  But  as  a  g-^ 
also  it  was  fondly  looked  on  as  an  antidote,  when  worn  an  ^ 
finger,  to  wine  drank  from  less  precious  and  \es&  moderate  •^'^2" 
Mr.  King  quotes  a  pretty  stanza  from  the  Antho'cgy  ^«  ' ' 
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Bignet  of  Cleopatra — ^which  he  has  also  tamed  in  rhyme- 
to  show  how  far  the  gem  fulfilled  this  promise — 

*  On  wineless  gem  I  toper  Bacchus  reign  ; 
Learn  stone  to  drink,  or  teach  me  to  abstain/ 

The  emerald^  a  term  at  first  applied  to  the  beryls  or  aqna- 
marines  of  India,  though  afterwards  given  to  other  green 
stones,  came  to  Europe  under  its  Indian  (Sanscrit)  name 
^  mandcat/  connected  with  esmarak,  a  sea  monster,  or  makara, 
the  sea.  Transferred  to  Persian  and  Arabic  it  became  ^zabarjad/ 
and  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  smaragdos  or  zmaragdos,  the  Greek 
recognising  probably  a  Greek  root  to  the  word  in  fiapfAopvyfiy 
a  flashing,  from  fAapfiaiptOy  to  sparkle.  In  the  Hebrew  die 
term  was  Baraket.  It  is  observable  that  maritime  subjects,  or 
any  with  allusion  to  water-gods,  continually  appear  in  antique 
gems  engraved  on  the  aquamarine.  The  root  of  the  name 
beryl  (^  ffijpvXXoi)  is  unknown  and  appears  not  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  conjecture.  The  BdelUum  of  Holy  Writ,  or 
Pedolach,  may  possibly  afford  a  clue  to  its  source.  It  is  derived 
from  the  Semitic  '  badal,'  to  flow  out  in  drops  like  a  gum,  and 
was  very  probably  the  ancient  name  for  the  gum  copal  found 
on  the  Zanzibar  coast,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  country  gathered 
from  the  living  trees.  It  came  apparently  to  be  appUed  ako 
to  the  pearl,  perhaps  from  its  drop-like  form.  Indeed,  not 
impossibly  our  word  pearl  is  the  same  term  in  another  shape. 
Its  transfer  to  the  stone  we  know  as  the  beryl  would  be 
one  of  those  shiftings  of  the  applications  of  words  which  it  is 
easier  to  illustrate  by  examples  than  to  explain.  Mr.  King 
has  drawn  attention  to  a  curious  etymolo^  of  the  German 
word  *  Brille '  (a  pair  of  spectacles),  founded  on  the  use  of  the 
beryl  as  an  eyeglass ;  probably  by  employing  the  pieces,  often 
rather  curved  in  form,  that  are  broken  off  by  the  reguliyr  clear 
vage  from  the  long  prismatic  crystals  of  beryl.  The  topaz  is  a 
name  of  which  the  root  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  Sanscrit 
term  for  yellow,  *  pita.'  This,  transferred  to  the  Greek  throu^ 
a  Semitic  form,  *  patadz,'  by  transposition  of  the  letters  becom- 
ing tapadz  or  topaz,  might  have  been  the  source  of  the  modem 
form  of  the  word. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  names  which  suggest 
themselves  as  illustrating  this  curious  philological  chapter  of 
our  subject.  But  it  is  a  chapter  capable  of  being  niade  of 
singular  interest  by  a  muster  of  the  science  of  language ;  for 
it  would  show  the  intercourse  of  the  East  and  the  West  as 
evidenced  hj  language,  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  all  historical 
records.     liay,  inasmuch  as  the  Oriental  words  and  names  that 
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form  the  nucleus  of  Hellenic  myths  must  have  preceded  the 
mythology  that  crystallised  round  them,  we  may  assume  that 
these  relations  of  archaic  intercourse  must  have  existed  in  times 
long  antecedent  to  those  even  of  mythic  tradition. 

We  have  still  to  discuss  the  important  section  of  our  subject 
which  deals  in  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  actual  stones 
that  are  now  and  have  been  in  former  times  accounted 
precious;  but  in  entering  on  it  we  find  our  path  no  longer 
single  and  straight.  It  divides  at  once  into  two  diverging 
lines,  tiie  one  leading  along  the  rigid  road  of  modem  science, 
the  other  into  the  more  obscure  but  curious  tracks  of  archsB- 
ology  and  virtii.  One  can  describe  the  minerals  used  as 
precious  stones  and  gems  in  the  language  of  the  modem  mine- 
ralogist, or  one  can  speak  of  them  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
modem  jeweller,  and  as  they  were  treated  by  ancient  writers, 
superficially  and  without  regard  to  their  scientific  structure. 
But  as  our  object  is  to  make  as  clear  as  possible  what  were  the 
stones  viewed  as. precious  and  as  such  used  by  the  ancients,  and 
what  the  names  they  gave  to  them,  in  order  on  another  occasion 
to  go  into  the  history  of  the  art  and  into  the  varieties  and 
styles  of  gem-engraving,  we  shall  treat  the  subject  of  precious 
and  quasi-precious  stones  the  rather  from  this  practical  and 
archflsological  point  of  view.  It  will  be  necessary,  however, 
to  follow  the  stricter  path  of  scientific  nomenclature  and  de- 
scription up  to  a  certain  point,  in  order  tliat  we  may  afterwards 
tread  on  firaier  ground  among  the  loose  phraseology  and  inexact 
definitions  of  ancient  writers  and  modem  jewellers. 

This  will  at  once  be  seen  when  we  observe  that  colour  alone 
is  the  property  in  regard  to  which  the  precious  stones  have  been 
umversally  classified  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and 
still  derive  their  names  in  the  jewellers'  shops.  Thus,  the 
ancient  Egyptians  in  naming  the  precious  stones  they  used  in 
their  ornaments  and  inlaid  work,  called  the  red  jasper  and 
other  red  stones  hhnem  (red,  the  red  stone),  while  the  green 
jasper  and  the  emerald  seem  to  have  fallen  together  under  the 
title  uat  (the  ffreen  stone).  The  lapis-lazuli,  and  probably 
the  cyanu8  or  blue  glaze  and  paint  of  Egypt,  were  kheshet 
(the  blue  stone) ;  the  name  of  the  yellow  stone  (so  rare  in 
Egyptian  monuments)  seems  unknown ;  but  the  sard  and  car- 
neliffii  had  the  name  of  mat  (the  middle  or  heart  of  a  thing), 
implying  that  it  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  rocks  in  which 
it  was  found,  as  we  know  it  to  do  in  nodules  in  the  heart  of 
trap  rocks.  Pliny  says  the  sards  were  found  near  Babylon 
endosed  ^  like  a  heart '  in  other  stones  when  these  were  broken 
open,  but  had  failed  in  his  time. 
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This  nomenclature  of  Egyptian  writers  accords  with  the 
mineralogical  systems  of  later  days.  The  precious  stones  that 
Pliny  describes  are  grouped  in  series  of  which  colour  is  the 
distinctive  feature ;  and  that  the  names  now  employed  by  the 
jewellers  are  very  little  in  advance  of  this  is  shown  by  the  ruby, 
the  sapphire^  and  the  Oriental  topaz  of  modem  Europe  being 
treated  as  distinct  minerals  in  their  nomenclature,  whereas 
they  are  one  and  the  same  substance  differing  merely  in  the 
accident  of  colour.  So  the  topaz,  the  Oriental  topaz,  the 
Bohemian  or  Spanish  topaz,  are  the  names  given  to  minerals 
that  have  not  one  mineralogical  character  in  common,  except 
their  attribute  of  a  more  or  less  intense  yellow  or  orange  hue« 

But  here  we  must  indicate  how  it  is  that  modem  mineralogy 
comes  to  attach  so  little  comparative  importance  to  this  attribute 
of  colour.  It  was  not  till  chemistry,  little  more  than  a  century 
ago,  had  decomposed,  and  begun  to  explain  the  true  nature  and 
composition  of  all  the  materials  of  the  inorganic  and  organic 
worlds,  that  the  mystery  was  dissipated  which  had  surrounded 
precious  stones  from  the  earliest  time,  had  raised  them  into 
talismans,  and  endowed  them  with  qualities  that  money  could 
scarcely  buy.  For  when  the  diamond,  the  ruby,  and  the  opal 
severally  became  in  the  chemist's  eyes  simply  carbon,  alumina, 
and  silica,  differing  in  no  respect  but  in  their  being  crystallised 
and  pure  from  charcoal,  clay,  and  flint,  the  mystery  of  their 
nature  was  dissipated  and  there  was  no  more  a  dark  and  magic 
place  in  them  for  the  abode  of  geniL  The  colours  of  precious 
stones  were  soon  found  to  be  m  the  majority  of  cases  due  to 
minute  traces  of  substances  generally  foreign  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  mineral,  but  dissolved  as  it  were  in  its  substance, 
such  as  oxides  of  iron,  chrome,  or  manganese.  Thus  sapphire 
and  ruby  and  many  other  so-called  '  oriental '  stones  became  one 
and  the  same  mineral,  only  differently  tinged  by  these  colour- 
giving  accidental  ingredients.  Science,  carrying  on  her  inqui* 
ries,  soon  brought  all  the  other  physical  properties  of  minerals^ 
and  therefore  of  precious  stones,  within  her  domain.  Crystal- 
lography showed  every  crystallised  substance  to  have  its  own 
peculiar  forms,  obedient  to  simple  mathematical  laws;  while 
optical  characters  belonging  to  the  crystal  structure  have  also 
been  discovered,  so  that  through  the  instrumentality  of  polarised 
light,  the  eye  of  science  can  discern  at  a  glance  the  crystal 
structure  and  therefore  the  character  of  a  transparent  mineral, 
even  though  it  be  but  in  a  minute  fragment.  It  is  thus  that  the 
mineralogical  characters  of  a  stone  need  a  higher  science  than 
the  mere  eye-knowledge  of  the  dealer  in  gems,  who  is  ahnost 
always  grossly  ignorant  of  their  real  naturej  and  only  knows 
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enough  to  enable  him  to  give  them  names  and  to  convince  a 
purchaser  that  the  long  experience  of  a  trained  eye  is  an  infal- 
lible authority  in  fixing  on  them  a  jeweller's  price. 

The  actual  mineral  species  employed  for  personal  omamentd 
are  extremely  few,  and  those  on  which  fashion  throws  its  capri- 
cious smile  are  fewer  still.  The  more  valuable  kinds,  the  really 
'  precious  stones,'  are  the  diamond,  the  sapphire,  the  spinel, 
the  beryl,  and  the  turquoise*  The  opal  is  a  variety  of  the 
same  chemical  substance  as  quartz-crystal.  But  the  chryso- 
beryl  and  the  zircon  should  be  included  with  the  more  precious 
stones,  though  out  of  fashion  with  the  jewellers.  The  garnet, 
the  chrysolite,  the  tourmaline,  dichroite,  and  different  varieties 
of  quartz,  including  amethyst,  cairngorm  stone,  and  a  long 
and  beautiful  array  of  jaspers  and  chalcedonies,  such  as  agate, 
onyx,  sard,  plasma,  and  chrysoprase,  may  be  placed  in  a  list 
of  stones  of  the  second  degree  in  point  of  value,  if  that  value 
be  estimated  by  rarity  and  price,  and  therefore  inversely  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  largest  specimens.  We  propose  to  take 
a  rapid  survey,  in  the  first  place,  of  these  different  mineral  spe- 
cies, including  their  coloured  varieties,  in  a  scientific  orden 
We  can  then  discuss  them  severally  in  the  order  of  colours, 
in  conjunction  with  Pliny's  accounts  of  the  stones  used  in  his 
day.  It  will  be  only  necessary,  however,  to  treat  thus  sepa- 
rately those  mineral  species  which  are  distinguished  by  a  Some- 
what varied  colour-suite,  and  the  varieties  of  which  are  known 
by  names  more  or  less  equivocal. 

The  mineral  substance  that  ranks  next  to  the  diamond, 
whether  we  estimate  it  by  its  hardness,  the  splendour  of  its  colour 
or  its  rareness  in  the  choicer  forms,  is  that  called  by  the  mineral- 
ogist corundum.  It  is  pure  crystallised  alumina  (the  oxide  of 
the  now  well-known  metal  aluminium).  To  this  class  belong 
the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  and  other  stones  of  gorgeous  colour, 
distinguished  by  tiie  epithet  ^  oriental '  prefixed  to  the  name. 
The  ruby  or  red  sapphire  is  the  red  stone  par  excellence  of 
jewellery.  Its  finest  colour  is  a  most  rich  and  lovely  crimson, 
known  as  the  '  pigeon's  blood '  tint,  but  its  scarlet  tints  are 
^0  beautiful.  It  is  never  a  large  stone ;  for  whereas  the 
sapphire  occurs  in  very  considerable  masses,  a  ruby  above  the 
size  of  three  carats  is  worth  more  than  a  diajnond  of  the  same 
W'eight.  The  yellow  variety  of  corundum  is  called  the  *  oriental 
*  topaz.'  It  is  of  a  pale  straw-yellow,  very  rarely  exhibiting 
the  rich  orange  tint  of  the  true  topaz  from  Brazil,  but  rather 
those  of  the  kinds  of  that  stone  from  other  localities  which 
pJ^ely  if  ever  possess  the  colour  requisite  for  an  ornamental 
je^el.    The  oriental  emerald  is  similarly  the  green  variety  of 
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this  species^  but,  like  the  last  stone,  it  lacks  the  rich  hues  of  the 
splendid  mineral  a{);er  which  it  is  named — ^the  true  emerald 
It  is  lustrous,  but  almost  universally  of  an  extremely  pale 
.  hue.  There  is  another  green  variety  called  the  oriental  peridot. 
This  is  a  pistachio  green  sapphire,  singular  rather  than  beautiAiL 
The  oriental  aquamarine  is  a  greenish  blue  sapphire.  The 
blue  variety  of  this  mineral  is  that  lovely  gem  to  which  the 
name  of  sapphire  is  in  common  parlance  confined.  There  is 
one  hue  of  it  of  a  soft  pure  azure,  distinguishable  from  the 
commoner  kinds  by  its  retaining  its  fine  blue  even  by  caDdle* 
light,  when  an  ordinary  sapphire  looks  black.  Unlike  the 
ruby,  the  sapphire  occurs  in  specimens  of  considerable  size. 
One  large  and  beautiful  cut  stone  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1862,  of  which  it  was  related  that  the  noble  lady  who 
once  had  owned  it  had  contented  herself  with  an  exact  imitation 
of  it  for  many  years,  consoled  with  the  sum  for  which  she  had 
sold  the  original.  A  splendid  suite  of  sapphires  exhibited  in 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1861,  and  said  now  to  belong  to  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts,  is  among  the  finest,  perhaps  as  a  suite  is  the 
finest,  in  the  world. 

The  *  oriental  amethyst '  is  an  amethystine  variety  often 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  ruby  and  sapphire  in  the  same  crystal, 
part  of  the  stone  being  one  and  part  the  other,  the  united  effect 
being  that  of  the  amethyst.  Often,  however,  the  hue  is  homo- 
geneous. The  *  girasol  sapphire,'  or  *  ruby  catseye,'  is  formed 
from  the  more  opaque  kind  of  stones,  which  when  cut  in  the  boas 
(or  en  cabockon)  form,  show  a  glimmering  light  in  the  surface 
which  is  rather  brighter  in  its  blue,  its  pink,  or  its  amethyst 
colour,  than  is  the  body  of  the  pale  sapphire,  ruby,  or  oriental 
amethyst,  of  which  it  consists.  The  star-stone,  or  asteria-sap- 
phire,  or  ruby,  is  a  similar  stone  to  the  last,  but  exhibiting  a  six- 
rayed  star  corresponding  in  the  direction  of  the  rays  with  the 
direction  of  those  planes  along  which  the  crystal  may  be 
•  cleaved '  or  easily  split  (a  property  of  all  these  crystals). 
The  transparent  colourless  corundum  remains  only  to  be 
described ;  it  generally  has  a  faint  blue  tint,  but  is  at  times 
perfectly  colourless.  It  is  said  to  have  been  sold  for  the 
diamond ;  but  this  could  only  have  been  done  firaudulently*  as 
the  sapphire  never  could  have  been  mistaken  for  the  diamond 
by  an  eye  in  the  least  degree  experienced  in  stones,  as  its 
refractive  power  is  less  than  three-fourths  that  of  the  diamond, 
and  is  indeed  very  little,  in  fact  only  about  onenseventh,  higher 
than  that  of  quartz. 

The  next  species  to  be  described  is  that  comprised  in  a  well- 
marked  mineralogical  group  termed  the  spinels.     It  is,  how- 
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ever,  only  with  the  transparent  and  more  precious  forms  of  thifl 
mineral  that  we  haye  to  do.     The  name  is  traced  to  the  Greek 
awivo9f  connected  in  its  root  with  ainvdifp^  a  spark.     Precious 
varieties  consist  essentially  of  alumina  combmed  with  mag- 
nesia, and  tinted  perhaps  with  iron.     Their  colour  is  more 
limited  than  in  the  case  of  the  corundum  varieties,  but  it  in- 
cludes two  resplendent  stones;   namely,  the   spinel  ruby,  a 
scarlet  variety  of  considerable  fire  and  of  rich  colour ;  and  the 
balais,  or  balast  ruby,  called  from  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
localities  of  the  spinel  in  former  times,  namely  Beloochistan 
or  Balastan.     The  latter  is  of  a  delicate  and  rarely  deep  rose 
colour,  showing  a  blue  tint  when  looked  through  and  a  redder 
one  when  it  is  looked  at.     Both  of  these  minerals  are  termed 
rabies  by  the  jewellers^  and  the  deeper  tinted  kinds  are  some- 
times   sold  for  the  true   ruby.      Nearly  all   the  large    and 
&mous  stones  that  pass  under  the  name  of  rubies  belong  to  this 
species;  such  is  the  ancient  ruby  in  the  crown  of  England, 
which  was  presented  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince  by  Don 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  and  such  the  enormous  stone,  time-honoured 
m  Indian  tradition,  that  accompanied  the  Koh-i-nur  into  the 
possession  of  Her  who  is  now  the  Sovereign  of  India.     An 
orange  red   variety   of  the    spinel   is   known  by  the   name 
of  the  rubicelle.     There  are  also  varieties,  the  one  of  a  pale 
Berlin  blue  and  the  other  of  a  '  duck  blue '  containing  much 
green,  which  are  rare  and  curious  rather  than  beautiful  forms 
of  the  spinel.     It  also  sometimes  occurs  with  a  tint  containing 
more  blue  than  the  balais  ruby,  and  approaching  the  almandine 
garnet  in  hue  though  genewilly  paler;  a  variety  which  has 
received  the  name  of  the  almandine  ruby. 

The  next  mineral  to  be  described  is  the  chrysoberyl,  called  also 
by  the  jewellers  the  *  oriental  chrysolite.'  Pliny's  stone  of  this 
name  (  chry  sobery  llos)  is  a  yellowish  beryl.  That  known  to  modem 
mineralogy,  when  in  its  greatest  beauty,  is  a  stone  of  almost 
adamantine  lustre  and  transparence.  Indeed,  it  is  more  like 
the  diamond  in  these  respects  than  are  the  varieties  of  the 
sapphire.  It  is  a  compound  of  alumina  and  the  rare  oxide 
glucina,  a  constituent  of  the  beryl.  This  stone  has  usually  a 
peculiar,  sometimes  a  very  delicate,  greenish  yellow  or  primrose 
colour:  it  is  then  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  jewels ;  a  lovely 
specimen,  for  which  Mr.  Hertz  is  said  to  have  received  300 
guineas  from  Mr.  Hope,  is  among  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the 
Mineral  Department  of  the  British  Museum.  It  occurs  also 
of  a  yellowish  brown  hue.  In  hardness  it  is  very  nearly  the 
rival  of  the  sapphire.  A  green  variety  from-  Siberia,  called 
Alexandrite,  is  of  a  dull  green  mixed  with  a  reddish  amethyst 
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colour^  which  latter  hue  is  the  only  one  it  exhibits  by  candle- 
light. The  finer  specimens  of  the  transparent  and  deli- 
cately-tinted chrysoberyl  are  from  Brazil ;  the  ancients  might 
however  have  obtained  it  in  its  less  beautiful  varieties  from 
Ceylon.  The  term  cymophane  is  given  by  the  French  to  the 
mineral  species  of  the  chrysoberyl,  and  refers  to  an  appear* 
ance  as  of  a  floating  cloud,  which  is  generally,  but  not  always, 
seen  in  even  the  most  transparent  crystals  of  chrysoberyl, 
more  particularly  in  the  direction  of  one  plane  of  the  crystal. 
It  is  a  curious  thing  thus  to  see  a  mist,  as  it  were,  lying  in  a 
stone  which  in  every  other  way  of  looking  at  it  is  as  limpid  as 
a  dew-drop.  The  more  chatoyant  kinds  forming  ^  the  chryso- 
*  beryl  catseye '  are  in  general  only  translucent. 

The  emerald  and  the  beryl  are  one  and  the  same  mineral— 
a  silicate  of  alumina  and  glucina,  which  owes  to  a  small  trace 
of  iron  its  green,  blue,  pink,  or  yellow  tints,  or  else  to  a  little 
chromium  the  transcendent  green  which  characterises  it  as  the 
emerald.     This  beautiful  gem  is  now  chiefly  obtained  from 
Santa  F^  de  Bogota,  in  New  Grenada,  a  spot  which  has  sup- 
plied the  whole  world  with  emeralds  since  tiie  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  Spaniards.     Siberia  furnishes  a  few  stones  to 
our  jewellers,  and  probably  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Catharinenburg  need  only  enterprise  and  capital  to  produce 
magnificent  specimens.     Inferior  emeralds  are  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Saltzburg,  in  a  mica  schist  just  like  that  in 
which  they  are  found  in  Siberia ;  and,  it  may  be  added  also,  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  parent  rock  in  an  ancient  Egyptian 
locality.  Mount  Zabara,  worked  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
from  which  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  obtained  several  emeralds  of  pale 
and  poor  quality,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.     The 
New  Grenada  emeralds  are  found  in  a  calcareous  rock  often 
charged  with  bitumeniferous  matter.     Pegu  is  also  a  reputed 
locaUty  of  the  emerald. 

The  beryl,  known  in  jewellery  as  the  aquamarine,  is  also 
found*  in  great  perfection  at  Oduntschilon,  and  Mursinsk,  in 
Siberia.  It  exhibits  every  gradation  of  tint  from  a  pale  azure 
blue  to  a  fine  ^  mountain  green ; '  a  celandine  green,  or  yellow 

Seen,  are  its  more  usual  colours,  but  these  are  quite  distinct 
jm  the  pure  ^  emerald  green '  of  the  true  emerald.  There  is 
also  a  pale  and  pretty  orange  yellow  variety,  and  many  inter- 
mediate tints  again  intervene  between  this  yeUow  and  the  green. 
Amonff  other  localities  of  the  beryl,  one  in  India,  Cangayum 
in  the  I)eccan,  was  formerly  in  much  repute.  Brazil  also  has 
been  a  rich  source  of  the  beryl,  and  even  the  Emerald  Isle 
itself  might  have  won  its  name  from  the  beryls  which  it  has  pro- 
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duced  from  more  than  one  locaKty;  the  Kttle  blue  crystals 
from  the  Moume  Mountains  vying  in  colour  with  those  from 
Siberia. 

The  zircon,  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  '  zerk,'  the 
Arabic  word  for  *  a  gem,'  is  a  mineral  with  a  somewhat  varied 
colour-suite.  It  consists  of  the  mixed  oxides  of  silicon  and  of 
the  rare  element  zirconium  (silicic  and  zirconic  acids),  and  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  and  most  lustrous  of  gemstones.  Some- 
times of  an  unpleasing  brownish  green  colour,  termed  the 
jargoon,  and  very  rarely  of  a  deep  greenish  blue,  its  colour- 
less  variety  is  the  nearest  mateh  in  brilliancy  and  refractive 
energy  for  the  diamond;  while  the  deep  orange-tinted  red 
zircon  is  that  transcendent  gem  the  true  hyacinth.  It  is  a 
very  heavy  stone,  and  its  refractive  index  is  far  above  that  of 
the  sapphire,  being  about  five-sixths  that  of  the  diamond ;  hence 
its  near  rivalry  of  that  stone  and  its  always  fine  lustre. 

The  tourmaline  is  a  singularly  interesting  mineral.  Its  name 
appears  to  be  in  its  original  form  a  Cingalese  word,  ^  turamali.^ 
It  is  a  very  complex  silicate,  containing  oxide  of  boron,  and  often 
also  lithia.  Its  optical  characters  are  valuable,  in  consequence 
of  its  property  of  absorbing  one  of  the  polarised  rays  of  light, 
into  which  it  divides  every  ray  that  enters  the  side  of  its  prism- 
shaped  crystal.  A  slice  of  that  crystal  cut  parallel  to  its  side 
becomes  in  consequence  a  most  useful  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  optical  experimentalist.  Its  colour-suite  is  very  extensive. 
The  finest  colour  is  that  of  the  ruby  red  variety  termed  rubel- 
lite,  or  siberite,  found  in  Siberia.  Among  the  varieties  of  other 
colours  are  brown,  black,  claret,  and  brownish  yellow  tints, 
most  of  them  showing  one  colour  when  looked  through  along 
the  prism  and  another  when  seen  across  it.  The  green  variety 
called  Brazilian  emerald  is  often  used  as  a  precious  stone : 
the  Catholic  bishops  of  South  America  use  it  instead  of  the 
amethyst,  the  episcopal  signet-stone  of  Europe.  There  is  also 
an  in^go  blue  kind  called  indicolite ;  but,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  tourmalines  excepting  the  rubellite,  it  is  of  a  dull  and  un- 
pleasing hue.  Ceylon  furnishes  brown  and  yellow  varieties, 
and  the  latter  are  the  only  kinds  of  tourmaline  likely  to  have 
penetrated  into  the  Greek  or  Roman  bazaars. 

The  topaz  consists  of  a  fluosilicate  mixed  with  silicate  of 
aluminium.  Its  Brazilian  kind,  of  a  rich  orange  yellow,  when 
cut  forms  a  very  handsome  stone.  A  pale  blue  kind  from 
Siberia  is  also  a  pretty  variety,  and  its  colourless  crystals, 
called  the  goutte  ^eauy  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  diamond 
by  unskilled  eyes.  The  other  varieties  of  the  topaz  are  the  pale 
pink  kind,  generally  produced  by  heating  gently  the  orange 
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variety,  but  sometimes  also  foimd  in  nature ;  the  other  is  the 
ordinary  straw-coloured  topaz,  a  stone  with  little  claim  to  beauty. 
Magnificent  crystals,  forming  the  finest  suite  in  the  world,  of  a 
fine  sherry-cplour,  from  Siberia,  exist  in  the  British  Museum; 
but  the  light  is  known  to  bleach  them  completely^  and  they  are 
consequently  kept  in  the  dark. 

The  chrysolite  is  a  pale  yellow  mineral  of  which  the  peridot 
is  a  fine  pistachio  or  olive-green  variety,  composed  of  a  silicate 
of  magnesia ;  soft  for  a  precious  stone,  being  just  under  quartz 
in  hardness.  Large  specimens  of  the  peridot  have  come  from 
Constantinople,  but  the  rocky  home  of  this  mineral  is  as  un- 
known now  as  is  that  of  the  topazius,  the  mineral  on  Pliny's 
list  which  it  represents.  Minute  specimens  of  the  yellow  kind, 
called  olivine  or  chrysolite,  occur  in  lavas  and  basalts,  and  in 
some  of  the  masses  of  meteoric  iron  that  have  fallen  to  the 
earth  from  space. 

The  garnets,  like  the  spinels,  form  a  well-defined  mine- 
ralo^cal  group,  though  their  composition  is  more  complex^ 
Then*  more  transparent  varieties  contain  similar  constituents 
with  the  spinels,  with,  however,  the  addition  of  a  little  iron 
(chiefly  as  protoxide)  and  silica  as  silicic  acid.  The  precious 
garnet  is  thus  essentially  a  silicate  of  aluminium,  magnesium, 
and  iron.  The  garnets  are  well-known  stones,  and  can  hardly 
be  classed  with  those  we  have  discussed,  if  price  is  to  be  our 
guide.  They  are,  however,  among  the  most  magnificent  of 
the  coloured  products  of  nature's  laboratory.  The  carbuncle  rs 
their  name  in  jewellery  when  cut  en  cabochon,  Aat  is  to  say, 
of  a  boss  form,  usually  hollowed  out  underneath  to  allow  the 
colour  of  the  stone  to  be  seen.  The  name  garnet  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  granaticus,  a  pomegranate  (from  the  red  colour 
of  the  seeds  and  juice),  or  else  from  the  term  garamanticus, 
one  of  its  Boman  appellations. 

The  pyrope  and  Bohemian  garnet  are  najues  for  varieties  of 
a  deep  blood-red  and  of  fiery  character ;  the  almandine  (pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  PUny's  alabandine,  though  Mr.  King 
thinks  it  is  derived  from  the  almond  flower  as  recalling;  the 
pink  hue  of  that  blossom)  or  Syriam  garnet  (so  named  from 
the  old  capital  of  Pegu,  Syriam),  are  names  given  to  the  kinds 
which  owe  to  admixtures  of  blue  their  very  pretty  canmne 
tints.  The  guamacino  is  the  Italian  name  for  a  brownish  red 
garnet  of  the  colour  of  tawny  port  wine,  while  the  hyacin- 
thine  garnet  and  essonite  (or  cinnamon-stone)  are  characte- 
rised by  different  tones  of  orange  and  yellow  mingled  with  the 
reds  of  the  other  varieties.  The  finest  of  these  is  that  with 
a  hyacinthine  hue,  often  called  by  the  jewellers  *  hyacinthe 
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la  belle/  and  still  ofbener  confounded  by  them  with  the  true 
hjadnth. 

The  diamond,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  consists  of 
crystallised  carbon :  soft  plumbago  or  pure  charcoal  are  different 
forms  of  the  same  protean  element  which  in  the  diamond  be- 
comes the  hardest  substance  known.  The  beauty  of  this  gem 
is  due  to  its  very  extraordinary  reflecting  power  or  lustre,  and 
to  its  quality  of  diverting  a  ray  of  light  from  its  course  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  any  other  gem.  The  result  is  an  extra- 
ordinary brilliancy  in  the  diamond ;  but  this  is  independent, 
to  a  great  degree,  of  the  property  of  flashing  out  the  colour  of 
the  rainbow,  which  a  piece  of  the  heavy  glass  used  to  counter- 
feit the  diamond  possesses  to  at  least  as  effective  a  d^ree. 
Our  modem  supplies  of  the  diamond  are  drawn  almost  entirely 
from  Brazil.  Borneo  sends  a  few,  but  India,  that  supplied  the 
world  down  to  a  century  ago,  no  longer  furnishes  them,  or 
only  in  very  small  numbers.  The  colour-suite  of  the  diamond 
is  rather  an  extensive  one.  Brown  and  a  pale  brownish-yellow 
are  common  colours,  a  pale  pink  champagne  colour,  a  fine 
canary  yellow,  and  a  very  pale  aquamarine  or  bluish  green 
colour,  are  also  not  rarely  met  with.  At  Dresden  there  is  a 
diamond  weighing  40  carats  of  a  very  fine  green  colour ;  and 
in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Hope  was  one  of  40^  carats  of 
a  decided  (but  rather  steel-like)  blue.  In  that  same  collection 
were  formerly  to  be  found  an  apricot-coloured  diamond  of  12^ 
carats,  one  of  a  fine  hyacinth  red,  others  with  the  colours  of 
the  Brazilian  topaz,  the  blood-red  garnet,  the  green  tourmaline, 
and  one  of  a  Ulac  colour. 

Mr.  King  has  dug  out  of  old  books  some  curious  diamond  lore. 
He  has  found  an  old  engraving  of  the  famous  diamond  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  one  of  the  first  cut  in  Europe,  by  Louis  Berquem, 
and  he  explodes  a  story  that  hitherto  confounded  it  with  the 
Sancy  Diamond.  He  also  adds  a  very  curious  bit  of  informar- 
tion  which  confirms  the  identification  of  the  Koh-i-nur  with 
the  great  diamond  of  Indian  tradition,  which  Tavemier  seems 
to  have  mistaken  for  a  ^eat  diamond  which  was  cut  and  spoilt 
at  Delhi  about  1665.  De  Boot  in  1609  quotes  from  Monades 
to  the  effect  that  the  largest  diamond  he  knew  was  an  Indian 
one  with  the  weight  of  187^  carats.  The  one  Tavemier  .saw 
at  the  Court  of  Aurungzebe  weighed  119^  ratis,  which  would 
he  about  186  modem  English  carats,  while  the  Koh-i-nur  in 
1861  weighed  186^  EngUsh  carats,  corresponding  to  187^-^ 
Indian  carats,  a  very  near  approximation  to  the  187^  of  Monades. 
The  great  Indian  talisman  has  now  been  reduced  to  102-^ 
carats — to  suit  the  regulation  pattern  of  the  modem  diamond- 
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cutters,  now  called  '  the  brilliant,'  a  form  invented  in  order  to 
make  the  most  of  the  lustre  with  the  smallest  diminution  in 
weight  of  octahedral  or  dodecahedral  crystals  of  diamond.  But 
the  art  of  cutting  diamonds  is  all  but  extinct  in  England,  and 
the  modern  cutters  of  Amsterdam,  and  even  of  Paris,  are  not 
what  their  predecessors  were.  Their  art  is  one  of  routinc-and 
thejr  are  quite  unable  to  deal  with  the  difficult  problem  of  how 
to  cut  a  stone  so  as  to  preserve  its  bulk  and  to  develop  its 
splendour,  each  in  the  highest  degree ;  a  problem,  indeed,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  never  been  thoroughly  grappled  with. 
Thus  the  Koh-i-nur  had  to  be  reduced  to  a  shape  which  is  only  a 
brilliant  in  name,  for  it  is  far  too  thin  for  the  true  brilliant  of 
the  days  of  Jeffiies  or  of  Ralph  Potter,  the  first  diamond-cutter 
Europe  has  produced,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
Many  a  stone  is  now  called  Indian,  and  supposed  to  be  superior 
to  any  of  the  diamonds  of  Brazil,  merely  because  it  was  cut 
when  diamond-cutting  was  more  of  an  art  and  less  of  a  mecha- 
nical process  than  it  is  now.  No  loss  in  weight,  however,  can 
take  n*om  the  Koh-i-nur  its  unique  prestige.  It  presents  to 
the  eye  a  much  larger  surface  than  before  it  was  cut,  and  if  it 
lacks  the  fire  and  iridescence  of  smaller  diamonds,  this  is  mainly 
due  to  its  greater  size ;  for  as  a  stone  rises  in  weight  and  size 
above  twenty  carats  it  loses  proportionally  in  eifect.  So  large 
a  stone  as  the  Koh-i-nur  could  never  be  endowed  with  the 
splendour  of  a  smaller  diamond.  Had  its  old  Indian  cut  and 
rounded  facettes  been  repolished,  it  would  not  have  been  less 
beautiful  than  now.  It  is  now  the  fifth  of  the  great  diamonds 
of  Europe.  Before,  it  was  second  only  in  size  to  the  Russian 
diamond,  while  it  ranked  in  quality  with  any  diamond  among 
the  crown  jewels  of  Europe. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  pages  of  Theophrastus  and  PUny, 
and  inquire  how  far  this  and  the  other  stones  we  have  thus  far 
described  were  known  in  antiquity,  and  by  what  names  they 
were  designated.  As  regards  the  diamond,  the  classical  scholar 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  recalling  passages  in  ancient  authors 
that  prove  the  term  adamas  to  have  been  used  at  first  in  allu- 
sion to  some  very  hard  metal,  sometimes  apparently  for  steel 
itself,  that  rarest  of  substances  in  early  times ;  while  subse- 
quently it  came  to  be  applied,  as  by  Theophrastus,  to  some 
precious  stone  of  great  hardness.  In  the  age  of  Augustus  the 
term  had  come  to  be  technically  used  for  a  smaU  precious 
stone,  the  adamas,  punctum  lapidts,  pretiosior  aura  of  Manilius 
(iv.  926). 

Rings  exist  of  Roman  workmanship  in  which  the  diamond 
is  set  in  its  original  octahedral  form  unpolished  save  with  its 
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natural  somewhat  resinous  lustre,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  several  of  the  six  varieties  enumerated  by  Pliny  under 
the  name,  were  the  true  diamonds.  Whether  the  variety  first 
described  by  Pliny  as  his  Indian  adamas  was  that  from 
Golconda,  or  whether  it  was  the  small  sapphire  crystal  of  the 
Camatic,  remains  an  unsettled  question.  He  apparently  con- 
founded an  ^  Indian '  adamas,  consisting  probably,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  the  colourless  and  pale  sapphire  described  by  some  old 
Greek  author  when  diamonds  were  scarcely  or  not  at  all  known, 
with  the  true  diamond,  which  in  Pliny's  time  must  certainly 
have  come  by  the  direct  route  from  India.  So,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  ^  Arabian '  adamas  would  probably  have  been  the  true 
Indian  stone  that  found  its  way  into  commerce  through  some 
other  than  the  ordinary  channel.  As  regards  the  other  varieties 
of  Pliny's  adamas,  his  .Ethiopian  kind,  not  larger  than  a 
cucumber-seed,  was  probably  also  a  true  diamond,  and  the 
description  in  respect  to  form,  size,  and  colour  correctly  repre- 
sents some  sorts  of  the  stone.  Possibly  it  found  its  way  mto 
commerce  by  the  coadting  trade  up  the  African  coast,  having 
first  reached  the  shores  of  Zanzibar  in  that  direct  trade  with 
India  which  dared  to  cross  the  open  sea  under  the  steady  breath 
of  the  monsoons;  or,  and  this  is  the  more  probable  conjecture, 
this  name  originated  in  that  confusion  between  jBthiopia  and 
India  that  even  led  Alexander  to  expect  he  might  reach  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  in  his  Indian  expedition. 

The  cenchrea,  of  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  again  a  charac- 
teristic description,  Pliny  introduces  only  as  a  form  of  the 
Arabian  adamas ;  while  the  *  Macedonian '  and  *  Cyprian ' 
varieties  are  probably  taken  by  the  Latin  encyclopaedist  from 
the  same  Greek  treatise  that  suggested  the  first  divisions  of 
his  Indian  adamas,  recording  the  knowledge  of  a  time, when 
that  name  was  applied  to  the  pale  little  crystals,  and  perhaps 
to  rolled  pebbles  of  sapphire,  supplied  partly  by  India  and 
partly  by  Grecian  localities.  His  heavy  siderites  was  most 
likely  magnetite,  the  heaviest  and  hardesjb  ore  of  that  steel  to 
which,  doubtless,  the  title  of  adamas  was  originally  vaguely 
applied.  This  mineral  crystallises  in  octahedral  and  dodeca- 
hednd  forms  like  those  of  the  diamond.  To  it  Pliny  applies 
this  identical  name  in  his  description  of  the  magnet  in  his  36th 
Book ;  but  nominis  tantum  auctoritatem  habent,  says  Pliny  of 
these  kinds  of  diamond,  with  good  reason. 

The  agates  and  jaspers  we  have  not  treated  among  tihe 
mineralogical  accounts  of  coloured  minerals.  They  belong  to 
a  peculiar  chapter  of  mineralogy,  and  seem  to  be  more  advan- 
tageously discussed  by  themsehres. 
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To  go  into  the  mineralogy  of  silica,  including  all  the  vsr 
rieties  of  quartz,  chalcedony  and  opal,  would  need  a  more 
extended  field.  We  may,  however,  group  these  innumer- 
able varieties  into  four  divisions,  characterised  by  the  one 
common  characteristic  that  they  are  silex,  or  silica  (oxide 
of  silicon)  in  various  degrees  of  purity. 

First  we  have  quartz  crystal,  or  crystallised  silica,  of 
which  the  ordinary  colourless  kind,  the  amethyst  or  lilac 
]dnd,  the  ^  smoky '  quartz  and  cairngorm  stone,  as  well  as  the 
Brazilian  kinds  with  their  yellow  and  orange  hues,  are  the 
more  important  varieties.  Of  these  the  pale  yellow  is  termed 
citrine  quartz,  the  more  orange  *  Bohemian '  and  ^  Spanish 
'  topaz.'  Then  we  have  opal,  which  is  silica  in  a  peculiar 
physical  and  chemical  condition,  not  crystalline,  perhaps  in* 
capable  of  crystallisation,  generally  combined  with  water,  and 

Sesenting  itself  with  various  colours  but  with  a  uniform  wax- 
:e  or  resinous  appearance.  One  of  its  varieties  is  that  most 
lovely  gem  the  ^  noble '  or  *  precious  opal,'  in  which  minute 
fissures  apparently  striated  with  microscopic  lines,  due  it  may 
be  to  laminae  formed  by  an  incipient  crystallisation  of  quartz, 
flash  out  colours  of  the  purest  and  most  brilliant  hues.  The 
colour  is  not  due  to  any  colouring  matter,  but  is  a  consequence 
of  the  difi&action  of  the  light  produced  by  these  fine  lines. 
The  commoner  varieties  of  opal  are  of  various  tints  of  yellow 
and  of  brown,  and  are  marked  by  the  characteristic  common  to 
all  the  minerals  of  the  opal  kind,  a  waxy  texture  and  resinous 
lustre.  The  fire  opal  of  Mexico  is  a  rich  hyacinth  red  variety 
of  the  same  stone. 

Next  to  the  opal  may  be  put  the  chalcedonic  sorts  of  silica. 
Pure  chalcedony  is  a  most  intimate  mixture  of  silica  in  the  two 
states  of  quartz  and  opal  and  in  variable  proportions.  It  is 
colourless  or  of  a  very  pale  horn  colour ;  but  tinted  with  small 
quantities  of  iron  or  of  other  substances,  it  forms  a  brilliant 
and  endless  variety  of  sards,  agates,  and  camelians,  plas- 
mas, &c.  Mixed  with  other  minerals  in  a  state  of  mechanical 
admixture,  it  forms  the  equally  long  catalogue  of  jaspers;  the 
former  we  may  call  the  agate  chalcedonies,  the  latter  the 
jasper  varieties  of  chalcedony.  We  must  distinguish  certain 
of  each  of  these  m*oups.  Of  the  agate  kind  we  have  the 
sard,  a  variety  richer  probably  in  quartz  than  is  the  more 
earthy,  softer,  and  more  impure,  perhaps  more  opaline  cameliaa 
The  sard  is  translucent,  often  almost  transparent,  and  pre- 
sents various  red  and  orange  hues.  Some  are  black  in  aspect 
but  blood  red  by  transmitt^  light:  they  represent  the  varioufl 
kinds  of  *  Morio  '  or  mulberry  stone  of  Pliny,  and  are  also  in- 
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eluded  in  his  sardius :  thej  are  the  sardoine  of  the  French. 
Others  are  red  or  brown  in  aspect,  but  a  soft  beautiful  pale 
yeUow  when  looked  through.  These  are  the  stones  on  which 
the  finest  remains  of  ancient  art  ore  usually  enshrined.  The 
finest  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times  came  from  India,  but  the 
ancients  probably  had  other  sources  for  the  beautiful  stones  on 
which  some  of  the  earliest  Greek  works  are  engraved 

The  prase  is  the  name  given  by  the  mineralogist  to  a  dull 
but  haid  ffreen  impure  translucent  quartz,  a  different  kind 
firom  the  onen  beautiftil  mineral  termed  praae  hj  the  gem  col- 
lectors, which  is  the  plasma  (an  Italian  corruption  of  the  word 
prase  or  prasina)  or  green  chalcedony  of  mineralogy.  The  lat- 
ter, in  its  many  varieties  of  colour  and  translucency,  is  the 
8tone  so  valued  by  the  Bomans  of  Pliny's  day,  to  be  recog- 
nised probably  imder  several  of  his  names  for  varieties  of 
smaragdus,  jaspis  and  prasius.  It  is  found  in  India  and  at 
Olympus  in  Asia  Minor.  The  chrysopnuse  is  a  kind  tinged 
with  oxide  of  nickel,  of  an  apple-green.  The  Silesian  locality 
of  this  stone  is  a  modem  discovery ;  but  there  are  gems  appa- 
rently- antique  engraved  on  a  stone  that  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  chrysoprase. 

Agates  are  mixtures  in  curious  forms  of  various  varieties  of 
chalcedony.  The  hardest  and  finest  coloured  are  those  of 
India  and  Uruguay.  Softer  agates  are  found  in  Germany  and  in 
other  localities.  All  these  stones  have  usually  been  formed  by 
infiltration  of  siliceous  waters  into  cavities  in  trap  rocks,  and 
Ae  layers  in  the  agate  mark  the  successive  and  often  concentric 
walls  of  the  cavity  as  from  time  to  time  new  deposits  were 
formed  in  its  interior.  When  these  are  cut  parallel  to  the 
red,  white,  or  brown  layers  of  successive  deposit,  and  there 
are  mare  than  two  of  these  layers,  the  stone  is  called  the 
sardonyx;  when  there  are  only  two  layers  it  is,  in  modem 
phraseology,  the  onyx;  when  one  is  dark  and  covered  by  a 
thin  white  layer,  generally  ground  by  the  artist  till  the 
ttnder  layer  is  seen  through,  so  as  to  give  this  upper  white  film 
a  bluish  tinge,  it  is  the  nicolo  (onyculo  or  choice  little  onyx), 
a  favourite  stone  of  the  gem-engravers  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
When  the  stone  is  so  cut  that  the  layers  run  across  the  face  of 
itn-usually  dark  sard  and  white  layers  are  those  which  are 
chosen  thus  to  alternate — it  becomes  the  so-called  *  tricoloured' 
or  '  banded  agate,'  a  very  favourite  stone  of  the  Italo-Greek 
engravers.  The  jasper  onyx  and  jasper  agate  are  varieties  in 
>^hich  one  or  more  of  the  layers  of  the  agate  are  formed  of  a 
coloured  jasper. 

The  jaspers,  or  chalcedonies  mechanically  mixed  with  other 
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minerals^  are  always  opaque,  except  where  they  are  on  tiie 
border  line  that  separates  them  from  the  agate  varieties,  when 
some  of  them  are  translucent.  The  green  jasper  used  in 
antiquity  for  the  earliest  Assyrian  cylinders  as  for  the  latest 
Gnostic  amulets,  is  a  mixture  of  the  green  mineral  chlorite 
with  chalcedony.  Spotted  with  red  spots  it  is  bloodstone.  Helio- 
trope is  a  translucent  kind  of  plasma  often  similarly  spotted. 
There  is  a  fine  homogeneous  red  jasper  of  a  vermiUon  colour 
that  is  found  in  a  breccia  in  India  and  also  in  Egypt,  and  often 
used  for  Koman  gems  in  the  later  times  of  the  Empire.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  peargreen  kind,  much  used  for  inlaid  work  in 
ancient  Egypt  and  occasionally  for  cylinders  in  Mesopotamia, 
a  brown  jasper,  one  or  a  fine  yellow  tint,  and  a  host  of  other 
mottled  and  otherwise  variegated  and  coloured  kinds ;  but  those 
just  enumerated  are  the  most  common  among  the  jasper  gem- 
stones  of  antiquity. 

Of  all  these  siUceous  minerals  we  may  with  some  certainty 
assert  the  crystallus  of  the  Romans  and  of  Greece  to  have 
been  quartz  crystal.  The  amethyst  also  retains  the  name 
it  bears  direct  from  the  Greek  tongue,  and  it  is  hard  to  beUeve 
that  the  opalus  of  Pliny  is  not  the  mineral  known  to  us  as  the 
precious  opal.  Although  we  do  not  know  of  any  Indian 
locality  for  this  lovely  stone,  and  Pliny,  who  describes  the 
precious  opal  with  the  vivid  language  of  one  who  had  admired 
it,  mentions  India  as  the  locality  for  the  specimens  of  the 
finest  quality  known  in  his  time.  The  precious  opal  is  so  rare 
a  stone  that  with  all  our  mining  enterprise  and  geological  re* 
search  over  the  far  vaster  world  of  modem  geography,  we 
know  of  only  two  certain  localities  for  it,  namely5  in  Hungary 
and  in  Mexico.  But  the  quartz  in  the  trap  rocks  of  the  Ghauts 
above  Bombay  sometimes  shows  an  iridescence  on  certain  of  its 
crystal  planes  that  seems  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  this  kind 
of  opal.  It  is  not  impossible  therefore  that  formerly  an  Indian 
locality  was  really  known  for  this  stone. 

The  determination  of  the  names  given  in  antiquity  to  the 
varieties  of  onyx,  sardonyx,  and  agate  has  called  forth  a  little 
literature,  headed  by  Kohler;  and  Mr.  King  has  grappled  widi 
the  subject  with  some  success,  though  the  exposition  of  his 
views  is  not  very  lucidly  expressed.  The  onyx  of  Theo- 
phrastus  was  the  tricoloured  agate;  though  we  believe  those 
with  very  wavy  angular  or  ribboned  strata  rarely,  if  ever, 
to  have  been  used  by  the  Greeks.  Pliny  nowhere  defines 
the  onyx  of  his  time,  though  he  gives  half  a  dozen  of  the 
discordant  descriptions  of  other  authors^  some  of  which 
would  point  to  the  onyx  as  consisting  of  parallel  horizontal 
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kyers,  like  the  onyx  of  our  day;  others,  however,  describe 
a  more  irregularly  marked  stone,  and  the  use  of  the  term 
onychines,  as  applied  to  vases  and  vessels  made  of  such  a 
material,  seems  to  preclude  the  idea  of  its  being  formed  of  a 
stone  in  regular  layers.  It  would  appear,  in  short,  and  this 
Mr.  King  seems  to  mean,  that  in  one  sense  the  ^  onyx '  of  the 
Bomans  was  used  for  a  stone  lying  in  regular  layers — our 
nicolo  being  one  variety  of  it,  and  an  opaque  black  and  white 
layered  stone  being  another,  namely,  the  Arabian  variety — 
but  that  in  another  sense  or  at  another  period  the  word  was 
used  for  the  irregularly  marked  and  eyed  agates,  an  example 
of  which  Mr.  King  recognises  in  the  large  tiger's  head  in  the 
British  Museum,  from  the  Townley  Collection. 

Mr.  King  is  happy  in  his .  account  of  the  Yasa  Murrhina 
80  far  as  it  goes,  but  he  has  not  brought  out  the  best 
point  in  his  explanation  of  their  character.  They  were  like 
onyx  but  were  not  onyx.  They  came  with  onyx  from  the 
Nerbudda,  as  related  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus.  They 
were,  moreover,  *  baked  in  ovens.'  To  this  day,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Broach,  nodules  of  onyx  are  dug  in  the  dry  season 
from  the  beds  of  torrents ;  they  are  then  of  a  dark  olive  green 
inclining  to  grey ;  after  being  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry,  they 
are  packed  in  earthen  pots  with  dry  goat's  dung,  which  is 
set  on  fire.  When  removed,  after  cooling,  the  stones  have 
changed  in  colour,  often  to  rich  hues  of  orange  and  hyacinthine 
red;  and  the  more  ornamental  of  the  mottled  onyxes  that  come 
from  Cambay  are  those  thus  artificially  beautified.  These 
facts  have  escaped  Mr.  King,  but  in  them  perhaps  we  may  see 
the  true  source  of  the  Parthia  Murrhina  coda  focis.  The 
onyxes  of  their  natural  colour  are  probably  the  onychines 
which  classical  authors  contrast,  and  certainly  do  not  confound 
as  Mr.  King  seems  to  do,  with  these  Murrhina. 

We  may  observe  that  no  stones  are  so  porous  or  so  easily 
coloured  by  artificial  means  as  the  varieties  of  chalcedony. 
Sards  and  onyxes  are  now  imported  from  Uruguay  quite  as 
hard  and  beautiful  as  the  naturally  coloured  ones  from  India, 
aud  the  jewellers  must  be  reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  the 
enormous  prices  they  are  in  our  tune  charging  for  ornaments 
made  from  this  beautiful  stone.  Many  of  the  opaque  varieties 
of  chalcedony,  those,  namely,  which  we  know  as  jaspers,  are 
referred  by  Mr.  King  to  the  different  sorts  of  Pliny's  achates  (the 
word  from  which  our  term  agate  comes).  Some  of  these  belong, 
however,  to  the  green  stones  enumerated  under  other  heads  by 
Pliny.  The  beautiful  *  sapphirine,'  and,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
'amethystine'  chalcedonies,  so  called  from  their  tints,  stones 
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that  were  very  rife  among  the  later  Assyrian  and  Persian 
cylinders  and  seals,  are  included  under  several  of  the  heads  of 
Pliny's  iaspis ;  indeed,  he  states'  them  to  have  been  the  most 
valued  sorts  of  jasper,  and  accordingly  of  them,  as  of  the  prase 
of  modem  amateurs  (or  plasma  of  modem  mineralogy),  he 
makes  several  varieties. 

It  might  seem  very  easy  for  a  mineralogist,  while  making 
an  analysis  of  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  to  write  opposite  to 
each  of  the  sevei'al  stones  they  describe  a  modem  name,  and 
so  to  find  a  place  in  their  nomenclature  for  each  of  the  red 
stones  enumerated.  It  is  certainly  an  easier  task  in  this  case 
than  in  that  of  the  green  stones,  but  even  here  we  cannot 
speak  with  entire  certainty.  Thus,  we  cannot  say  whether 
Theophrastus  knew  either  the  true  ruby,  or  even  the  spinels. 
The  former  is  improbable ;  if  he  knew  the  spinel  and  the  balais 
rubies  he  certainly  confounded  them  with  the  garnet,  which, 
in  its  different  varieties,  was  essentially  the  avOpa^  of  Greece, 
as  it  was  the  carbunculus  of  Pliny.  The  signification  of  the 
two  words  was  the  same,  the  latter  being  the  diminutive  of 
carbo,  which,  like  anthrax,  means  a  live  coal.  That  Roman 
artists  sometimes  engraved  on  the  ruby  seems  tolerably  cer- 
tain. We  are  not  unfamiliar  with  their  works  on  almandine 
garnets,  but  no  certain  Greek  or  early  Gra^o-Roman  work  is, 
recorded  on  the  blood-red  garnet.  Mr.  King  adduces  a  very 
dubious  instance  of  it,  that  of  the  famed  Sirius  head  in  the 
Marlborough  Collection ;  a  gem  cut  into  the  stone  to  an  ex- 
traordinary depth,  so  that  one  sees  down  the  very  throat  of 
the  dog.  It  is  cut  with  astonishing  ability  in  a  transcendent 
pyrope;  but  it  is  without  a  history.  It  was  described  by 
Natter  in  1754,  a  period  suspicious  on  account  of  its  forgeries 
in  gems,  when  sucn  a  gem  could  certainly  have  been  cut,  and 
when  Natter  confesses  to  having  at  least  copied  it  His 
splendid  copy  on  topaz  is  in  the  Hermitage. 

Pliny  associates  with  his  carbunculus  a  stone  called  by  a 
Greek  name,  lychnis,  implying  a  lit  lamp,  the  anthracites 
which  he  takes  from  Theophrastus,  and  the  sandaresus.  The 
sandaresus  is  doubtless  the  stone  termed  avanturine,  a  red 
translucent  quartzose  stone  with  little  fissures  in  it,  which  pro- 
duce a  sort  of  scintillation.  The  name  is  usually  derived  m)m 
the  accident  which  *  peradventure '  happened  to  a  Venetian 
glassblower  who  upset  a  pot  of  glass  coloured  by  copper,  and 
so  chanced  to  form  the  far  more  beautiful  avanturine  glass. 
This  name  is  more  probably,  however,  of  older  origin.  In  the 
Targum  of  the  pseudo-Jonathan-ben-Uzziel,  referred  by  Mr. 
Deutsch  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  a  stone,  trans- 
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lated  jasper  in  our  version,  is  called  the  margniath  apanturin, 
or  panther-gem.  The  step  from  apanturin  to  avanturine  is  a 
short  one.  It  is  remarkable  that  PUny  describes  a  green 
stone  ^  like  panther  eyes.'  A  green  variety,  the  spangling  of 
which  is  inferior  and  only  seen  in  one  direction  of  the  stone,  is 
found  in  large  masses  in  India.  It  corresponds  with  the  green 
sandaresus,  or  sandastros,  which  Pliny  says  was  from  India, 
of  an  apple  or  olive  green,  and  of  no  value.  Mr.  King  seems 
to  assign  another  attribution  to  these  names  of  Pliny's ;  but 
for  once  the  mineralogy  of  Pliny  is  not  at  fault.  Indeed,  the 
Boman  writer  also  mentions  a  variety  which  would  not  take 
a  polish,  and  this  is  no  doubt  a  micaceous  schistose  stone,  of 
which  specimens  occur  frequently  in  modem  collections  very 
like  avanturine,  but  too  soft  for  use. 

The  best  varieties  of  Pliny's  carbuncles  came  from  India, 
Carthage,  Ethiopia,  and  Caria,  and  there  were  seven  other 
localities  for  inferior  kinds,  five  of  which  are  taken  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  anthrakion  of  Theophrastus.  He  says  the 
amethystizontes,  the  carbuncles  ten^g  to  an  amethyst  or 
violet  colour,  were  the  best^  These  undoubtedly  are  the  ahnan* 
dine  garnets,  of  which  we  find  many  carrying  good  engraved 
work  of  the  early  imperial  age.  His  '  alabandini '  were  from 
Orthosia  in  Caria,  and  were  prepared  in  the  wealthy  city  of 
Alaband» ;  they  were  no  doubt  the  ^  polygonal  and  hexagonal ' 
(probably  the  ordinary  rhombic  dodecahedron  which  has  the 
form  of  a  hexagonal  prism)  kinds  of  anthrax  which  Theophras- 
tus called  Miletian,  from  their  locality  Miletus,  in  Caria. 

Finally,  we  hav^  to  deal  with  Pliny's  lychnis.  It  was  of 
two  kinds ;  the  Indian  was  the  best,  the  Ionian  the  next  best 
kind.  This  latter  sort  was  of  two  varieties ;  one  with  a  crim- 
son (purpura),  the  other  irith  a  scarlet  (cocco),  colour.  Pliny 
derives  the  name  from  the  ion,  a  plant  which  Mr.  King  calls 
the  pink  cyclamen.  Pliny  also  speaks  of  the  lychnis  as  some- 
times called  a  more  languid  or  paler  {remissior)  carbuncle. 
This  and  the  divisions  into  which  he  groups  it  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  here  we  have  the  true  ruby  in  the  Indian  lychnis 
as  distinct  from  the  spinels  (the  spinel,  and  balais  ruby),  which 
we  exactly  recognise  in  the  Ionian  lychnis.  These  last  would 
probably  be  found  in  small  specimens  in  various  parts  of  Asia 
Minor. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Pliny's  carbunculus  was  our  garnet, 
that  the  favourite  sort  was  our  almandine  kind ;  both  names 
Bs  terms  for  the  garnet  being  in  this  case  probably  direct  in 
their  descent  to  our  times ;  but  that  the  Indian  lychnis  was 
the  name  for  the  ruby,  the  two  sorts  of  Ionian  lychnis  com- 
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prisiDg  oiir  two  kinds  of  red  spinel.  The  Carchedonian  and 
Carian  would  be  garnets  often  occurring^  as  coarse  and  veined 
garnets  now  do^  of  size  sufficiently  large  to  form  snuffboxes 
and  small  vessels.  Mr.  King  describes  an  antique  cup  as  large 
as  the  half  of  a  goose's  egg,  engraved  with  the  name  of  its 
ancient  owner,  Codrus^  and  mentions  two  others  possibly  also 
antique.  We  would  only  add  that  the  dark  kind  of  Cartha- 
ginian garnet  is  described  by  Pliny  as  sometimes  showmg  a 
star.  Ihis  is  true  of  some  of  the  deep-coloured  carbuncles  &at 
come  now  into  the  market,  when  they  are  cut  in  the  right  way 
to  show  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  asteria,  or  star-stone 
variety  of  the  ruby  or  sapphire,  is  almost  invariably  confined 
to  the  paler  tints  of  those  two  stones. 

The  only  yellow  stones  we  believe  that  have  come  down  to 
us  from  antiquity  are  pale  citrines,  or  yellow  quartz.  Of  cin- 
namon-stone and  hyacinthine  garnet,  perhaps  also  of  the  tnie 
hyacinth,  we  have  splendid  examples  among  the  finest  gems  of 
Grseco-Koman  artists.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  affirm 
that  neither  Greeks  or  Komans  were  acquainted  with  the  more 
rare  of  the  purely  yellow  stones  of  modern  jewellery ;  but  the 
absence  in  the  collections  of  Europe  of  any  one  of  these  stones 
other  than  the  citrine  with  indubitable  ancient  work  on  it, 
goes  far  to  confirm  the  belief  that,  at  all  events,  they  must 
have  been  extremely  rare  and  exceptional.  Mr.  King  quotes 
a  remark  from  Pliny  that  the  Komans  were  not  fond  of  the 
colour  yellow,  the  hue  of  gold  being  not  in  estimation  for  gems 
or  for  other  things.  And  yet  the  chrysolithus  is  coupled  by 
Propertius  with  the  emerald  in  the  presents  that  won  the  heart 
of  a  certain  fair  Cynthia : — 

*  quoscnnque  smaragdos 
Quosque  dedit  flavo  lumine  chrysolitbos.' — 11.  16. 

What  might  the  stone  with  this  yellow  light  in  it  have  been? 
Pliny  says  ^  -Ethiopia  sends  the  hyacinth  (our  sapphire),  and 

*  the  chrysolitey  which  has  a  splendid  golden  hue  when  the  light 
'  shines  through  it  {aureo  fulgore  translucentes) ;  the  Indian, 

*  however,  are  the  best/  The  stone  which  this  describes 
exactly,  and  the  only  stone  that  bears  out  Pliny's  further 
statement,  that  by  contrast  it  makes  gold  look  like  silver,  is  the 
hyacinthine  garnet,  or  the  transcendent  stone  of  which  it  is  the 
alter  ego,  the  true  hyacinth.  It  is  possible  that  an  Egyptian 
or  Abyssinian  locality  may  have  been  known  in  antiquity  for 
the  sapphire,  the  Essonite  garnet,  and  the  zircon,  just  as  we 
now  receive  them  all  in  the  same  bags  from  Ceylon ;  but  the 
explanation  before  given  of  the  confusion  of  -Ethiopia  in  early 
times  with  India  may  well  explain  the  locality  here  assigned  by 
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Pliny,  especially  if  he  was  copying  from  an  older  author ;  or  the 
commerce  in  his  own  time  between  India,  through  Cane,  on  the 
Bed  Sea,  with  Port  Avalites  in  Abyssinia,  might  explain  it. 
Mr.  King  would  include  with  orange  yeUow  or  deep  honej- 
coloured  stones,  the  pale  Oriental  topaz  under  the  chrysolithi. 
But  his  ground  for  doing  so  is,  that  Pliny  tells  of  the  chryso- 
lite making  gold  look  pale  as  silver,  and  that  these  were 
mounted  clear  without  a  foil  behind  them.  It  is  the  rarest 
thing  even  now  to  find  a  yellow  sapphire,  with  its  usually  so 
pale  a  straw  yellow,  capable  of  looking  other  than  a  very  pallid 
stone  when  set  in  gold. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  bequeathed  to  modem 
mineralogists  by  Pliny  in  his  37th  book  is  certainly  that  of 
attributing  to  all  the  green  stones  he  mentions  their  corre- 
spondinfiT  modem  names.  He  skives  a  list  of  some  twelve 
v^eti^of  smaragdus,  a  name  ^hich  would  nu«lead  were  we 
to  translate  it  emerald,  though  our  word  comes  by  direct 
descent  from,  and  applies  certainly  to,  the  true  and  typical 
smaragdus.  Then,  with  more  than  his  usual  mineralogical 
insight,  he  classifies  the  beryl  as  a  kind  of  smaragdus,  with 
eight  varieties  which  he  enumerates. 

We  wiU  at  once  select  from  this  formidable  catalogue  of 
stones  the  true  emeralds  and  the  beryls.  He  distinguishes 
between  his  first  three  varieties  of  emerald — the  Scythian, 
Bactrian,  and  Egyptian,  and  the  inferior  sorts.  These  three 
were,  in  fact,  the  true  emerald ;  the  Scythian  coming  no  doubt 
from  the  Siberian  locality  near  Bissersk,  to  the  east  of  Ekatha- 
rinenberg;  the  so-called  Bactrian  most  likely  came  from  a 
locality  unknown  to  us,  to  the  north  or  north-east  of  the 
Hindoo  Coosh,  possibly  from  the  Altai,  where,  in  the  Tigeretz 
Mountains  beryls  are  now  obtained.  It  is  more  probable,  how- 
ever, that  their  locality  may  hereafter  prove  to  be  within  the 
Chinese  frontier.  From  such  a  locality  a  few  emeralds  are  said 
still  occasionally  to  cross  the  Himalaya  passes,  with  a  pale  kind 
of  turquoise,  into  North-western  India.  The  discovery  of  the 
Zabara  emerald  mines  in  Egypt,  with  the  houses  almost  intact 
in  which  the  workmen  formerly  lived,  establishes  Pliny's  Egyp- 
tian locality  for  the  emerald.  His  beryls  would  have  come  from 
the  Cangayum  locality  in  India,  and  his  description  of  them 
might  have  been  written  yesterday.  Of  Pliny's  other  green 
stones  included  under  the  head  of  Emerald,  the  medical  and 
the  Laconian  kind,  the  first  of  which  is  simply  the  Cyprian 
sort  of  Theophrastus,  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  malachite, 
from  various  localities,  or  under  various  guises. 

^e  green  iaspis  of  Pliny  was  a  fine  emerald-like  stone, 
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often  translucent  or  transparent^  It  came  from  In^a  and 
from  AmisoS)  and  calls  to  our  mind  a  fine  green  Indian 
plasma  frt)m  liie  Yendyah  Hills.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  ia^  of  a  green  colour,  all  tbe  other  substances  in* 
eluded  under  that  n^ne  being  chalcedonies  of  a  bloe  or 
amethyst  hue,  or,  again^  of  other  mixed  and  variously  disposed 
colours.  For  the  chola,  or  clora,  used  in  Arabia  in  conjunction 
with  alabastrites  in  inlaid  architectural  ornament,  a  serpentine 
marble  suggests  itself  as  a  probable  material ;  and  Mr.  King 
assigns  the  tanos,  with  some  probability,  to  the  Amazon  stone 
felspar.  Of  Pliny's  inferior  green  stones,  llie  prasius  seems  to 
have  been  the  green  jasper  of  our  mineral  collections*  One  kind 
was  spotted  with  bloodlike  spots,  our  heliotrope  or  trandueent 
bloodstone,  from  the  neighboui4iood  of  the  Nerbudda;  the 
heliotrope  of  Pliny's  Aj^endix  .being  the  opaque  bloodstone 
remarkable  for  its  polish,  and  probably  well  adapted  for  oh- 
serving  solar  eclipses  by  reflection,  a  purpose  to  which  Plinr 
says  it  was  appUed.^  Another  prasius,  also  described  under  the 
iaspis  by  Pliny,  was  a  white-veined  green  jasper,  also  found  in 
India.  The  chrysoprasiuSj  of  which  large  cylincbi  and  cymbia 
(drinking  vessels)  were  made,  were  from  India,  and  one  kind 
must  have  had  the  colour  of  the  very  pale  oil  green  or  greenish 
yellow  beryl;  another  was  of  a  rather  golden  topazins 
(brownish  green)  colour.  These  were  most  likely  the  pale 
yellowish  and  the  deeper  green  jades,  or  nephrites,  so  often 
used  in  India  as  the  material  for  the  well-known  el^ant  cups 
and  vases  that  are  among  the  most  beautifril  of  the  prodactB 
of  the  native  arts  and  monuments  of  the  untiring  industry  ci 
the  artisans  of  that  country.  The  Nilion  and  the  moloehites 
close  tins  list.  The  former  was  from  India ;  the  word  in  Sansen^ 
implies  a  blue  or  blue  green  colour ;  it  is  the  Indian  name  fiR* 
the  sapphire,  and  the  name  of  the  Niie  probably  eame  from'  it 
This  mineral  was  of  a  poor  and  dull  lustre,  and  a  vaanety  was 
said  to  be  found  in  Attica.  A  bluirii  green  ja^>er  often 
streaked  with  white,  used  for  dagger-hilts  in  Indian,  mAy  pos- 
sibly be  this  Nilion ;  and  Mr.  ilEQng  tlunks  a  favourite  ^een 
jasper  in  ancient  Egypt  of  a  pale  peargreen  may  be  the  nMdo- 
chites.  This,  however,  was  an  Egyptian  stone,  and  is  feusd 
near  Thebes,  and  Pliny  would  scarcely  have  called  it  Arabian. 
Of  the  blue  stones  the  sapj^iire  is  the  only  transparent 
species  habitually  employed  oy  the  jew^ers.  The  bine 
diamond  is  a  rare  curiosity ;  so  is  a  greenish  blue  spinel,  and  a 
zircon  of  a  similar  tint.  The  Indicolite,  a  blue  tonzmaEne,  ion 
pure  in  its  hue  and  rarely  limpid,  is  occasionally  usedL  The 
bhie  topas  ia  not  deep  encmgh  in  hue  nor  ram  enen^k  to  be  a 
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stone  of  price,  and  therefore  of  fashion.  The  blue  beryl  was 
a  prized  stone  in  antiquity,  the  berillus  aeroides  of  Pliny,  and 
Siberia  has  produced  specimens  of  it  considerable  in  size  and 
of  good  colour.  It  forms  a  lovely  jewel  when  its  colour  is  of 
its  greatest  depth  and  purity.  The  only  other  transparent  blue 
st(me  calculated  for  employment  in  jewellery  is  the  dichrohe, 
or  iolite,  a  mineral  more  curious  than  beautiful,  from  the 
singular  degree  to  which  it  exhibits  the  optical  property  known 
as  pleochroism,  the  crystal  being  blue,  yellowish  buff,  or  greyidt 
in  colour^  according  to  the  direction  in  which  one  looks  through 
it.  The  dichroite  is  rarely  used  as  a  jewel,  though  it  is  often 
met  with,  in  parcels  of  sapphires  from  the  East,  and  sometimes 
even  passes  for  that  stone.  Mr.  King  brings  conclusive,  though 
not  novel,  arguments  to  show  that  the  hyacinthus  of  Pliny  was 
liie  sappUre  of  our  day.  He  also  allows  the  Cyprian  diamond, 
at  least  that  which,  according  to  his  translation  and  reading 
{aerms  color),  an  azure  hue  characterised,  to  be  tliis  stone* 
But  he  sUso  includes  with  these  the  siderites,  distinguished  by 
its  high  specific  gravity  and  softness  &om  the  others ;  an  incon- 
astency  which  one  can  hardly  imagine  even  PKny  to  have  been 
guilty  of. 

Thei«  are  still  two  opaque  blue  stones,  and  one  that  is  trans- 
lucent,  which  remain  to  be  considered.  The  former  are  the 
lapis-lazuli  and  the  turquoise,  the  last  is  the  sapphirine  chalce- 
donjr.  The  sapphirine  chalcedony,  however,  we  have  already 
described,  and  have  placed  it  among  the  jaspers  of  Pliny.  The 
callaiB  of  Pliny  we  have  also  stated  to  be  the  blue  and  more 
highly  appreciated  turquoise  of  modem  jewellery,  the  green 
variety  having  been  that  on  which  the  Bomans  set  the  highest 
▼akie,  under  tiie  name  of  callaina. 

The  turquoise  (or  Turldsh  stone)  of  the  vieille  roche,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  ^m  a  spurious  substance  made  by 
oolouring  bone  with  copper,  is  a  phosphate  of  alumina  tinged 
with  phosphate  of  copper  and  phosphate  of  iron.  The  finest, 
or  at  least  the  best-known  specim^us,  come  from  a  Persian- 
locality.  They  occur  also  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  an 
Armenian  locality  is  also  said  to  exist.  A  vast  mass  of  bluish 
green  tnrquoise  in  the  British  Museum  found  in  the  Chinese 
SoBuner  jralace,  bespeaks  another  locality,  probably  in  Tar- 
tary,  for  this  stone.  The  fine  suite  of  turquoises  belonging  to 
I^y  Whamcliffe  was  chiefly  collected  by  Lord  Whamcliffe 
in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  where  the  larger  specimens  were 
regarded  with  mystical  reverence  by  the  chiefs  who  wore  them. 
This  stone  is  very  liable  to  lose  its  colour  under  the  action  of 
alkalies  such  as  are  contained  in  soap,  or  even  by  exposure  to 
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the  light  and  the  action  of  the  air.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  Mexicans  had  a  turquoise  which  thej  used  just  as  the 
Persians  have  always  done,  to  ornament  objects  in  clustered 
masses. 

The  lapis-lazuli  is,  without  any  doubt,  the  sapphirus  of 
Pliny  and  of  Theophrastus.  It  is  described  as  an  opaqae 
stone  with  gold  spangles  in  it  (of  iron  pyrites),  coming  fix>m 
Media  (Bokhara),  sometimes  tinged  with  purple  (reddish-blue?), 
sometimes  of  a  rich  blue.  If  we  could  translate  cum  purpura 
directly  as  purple,  this  would  exactly  describe  the  lapis-lazuli. 
Pliny  was,  m  fact,  doubtless  aware  that  the  artist  would  pro- 
duce the  deep  violet  blue  of  the  darker  lapis-lazuli  by  mixiDg 
a  little  of  the  purpura  (moroon  red)  with  the  ordinary  blue 
colour  of  its  paler  varieties.  The  word  sapphire  we  have  traced 
to  a  Semitic  source,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Hebrew 
word  really  means  our  sapphire.  The  tables  of  the  Law  were 
made  of  sappir ;  and  in  Exodus  xxiv.  10  it  is  written,  if  we 
translate  literally,  ^  And  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  under 

*  His  feet,  like  the  work  of  pavement  of  sappir,  and  like  the 

*  essence  of  heaven  in  purity.'  This  comparison  with  heaven 
might  apply  to  either  stone,  the  transparent  sapphire  or  the 
opaque  lapis-lazuli,  though  the  pyrites-studded  lapis  would  at 
first  sight  seem  the  more  exact  representation  of  a  starnspangled 
sky  and  more  adapted  for  an  inlaid  pavement 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  the  more  prominent  of  the 
stones  deemed  precious  in  the  modem  as  well  as  in  the  ancient 
worlds.  The  Greek,  the  Egyptian,  the  Etruscan,  and  the 
Koman  used  colom*ed  stones  either  as  materials  for  their  gems 
and  signets,  or,  if  as  ornaments,  then  oidy  as  ancillary  to  their 
elaborate  and  tasteful  work  in  gold.  They  never  cut  them  with 
facettes,  as  the  modem  practice  is ;  they  adhered  solely  to  the 
use  of  stones  as  pebbles,  beads,  or  carved  ornaments  strung  on 
or  set  off  by  gold,  a  form  of  the  finely  coloured  jewels  too  much 
neglected  by  modem  jewellers,  though  it  has  lately  been  re- 
vived by  Signer  Castellani  and  his  imitators. 

It  is  impossible  to  treat  a  subject,  scientific  in  one  of  it& 
aspects  and  archaeological  and  involving  classical  criticism  in 
another,  so  as  to  make  it  interesting  to  every  kind  of  reader ; 
but  the  foregoing  pages  are  a  necessary  introduction  to  the 
subject  of  gem-engraving.  We  hope  to  proceed  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  more  generally  interesting  and  somewhat  neglected 
branch  of  fine  art  on  a  future  occasion. 
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Abt.  VIII. — Charles  Lamb:  a  Memoir.     By  Barry  Corn- 
wall.    London:  1866. 

T^H£££  is  an  imaginative  and  pathetic  anachronism  in  one  of 
the  tales  of  *  Mrs.  Leicester's  School,'  written  either  by 
Charles  Lamb  or  his  sister^  which  may  well  be  applied  to  his 
own  destiny.  A  little  girl  is  so  charmed  with  the  ceremonies 
and  accompaniments  of  her  father's  second  marriage,  and 
especially  by  the  beauty  of  the  bride,  that  she  sits  down  at  the 
door  of  what  was  her  mother's  room,  and  cries  with  sorrow  that 
her  own  dear  mamma  is  not  here  to  see  how  beautiful  it  all  is. 
So  may  we  lament  that  Charles  Lamb  is  not  here  now  among 
us  to  see  with  what  curious  and  dutiful  interest  we  honour  the 
memory  of  a  life  which  passed  under  the  eyes  of  the  last  gene- 
ration utterly  unregarded,  and  how  there  has  been  written 
about  his  quiet  and  simple  existence  at  least  as  much  as  he 
wrote  at  any  time  on  any  subject  whatever.  He  would  look 
on  our  proceedings  with  pleasure,  because  he  liked  the  sym- 
pathies of  mankind ;  but  lus  prominent  feeling  would  have  been 
one  of  intense  humorous  satisfaction  at  the  oddity  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  contrast  between  the  different  ways  of  the 
world  in  its  dealings  with  intellect  and  genius. 

Through  the  long,  monotonous,  servile  years  of  his  clerkship 
it  probably  never  came  into  his  head  that  those  masters  of  his, 
who  were  reigning  over  the  distant  millions  of  the  East,  would 
soon  be  utterly  extinct  and  fprgotten  personages,  while  his  name 
would  be  so  familiar  to  the  popular  literature  of  his  country, 
that  nobody  would  think  of  putting  *  Mr.'  to  it ;  or  that, 
when  he  parted  from  their  august  presence  in  an  ecstasy  of 
gratitude  at  receiving  a  pension  of  two  hundred  a  year,  he  left 
no  one  man  in  that  hive  of  intellectual  industry  and  political 
power,  not  even  the  philosopher  who  is  now  applying  with  such 
signal  success  the  stores  of  his  reflection  to  the  practical  states- 
manship of  his  time,  whose  employment  would  add  more  lustre 
to  the  service  of  the  great  Company  than  his  own.  But,  even  if 
such  fancies  in  some  hour  of  secret  self-recognition  ever  crossed 
his  brain,  it  must  have  seemed  to  him  an  unimaginable  ab- 
surdity that  posterity  should  care  about  those  modest,^  almost 
austere  habits,  of  his  daily  life — about  the  grave  calamity  that 
shadowed  it — about  her  who  was  all-in-all  to  him,  but  nothing 
to  any  one  besides.  Yet  so  it  is ;  and  the  story  of  Charles 
Lamb  and  his  sister,  though  known  already  in  its  outlines  in 
all  literary  biography,  will  be  heartily  welcomed  in  a  new  form 
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by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Procter,  the  *  Barry  Cornwall '  of  his  time 
and  its  associations. 

Charles  Lamb  might,  indeed,  have  reflected  that  in  one  sense 
this  is  the  common  fortune  of  distinguished  humorifitic  writers. 
The  hopes  and  fears,  the  emotions  and  the  caprices,  the  fancies 
and  the  follies  of  oilier  men  are,  so  to  say,  the  capital  of  thar 
literary  adventure,  and  they  in  turn  must  submit  to  their  own 
analysis  by  posterity.  The  tragedy  of  the  foiled  ambition  and 
turbid  life  of  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  to  its  catastrophe  in 
mental  gloom,  and  the  melodrama  of  the  gay  Canon  of  York,  firom 
his  vagrant  childhood  to  the  dissecting-room  at  Cambridge,  are 
inexhaustible  sources  of  interest  9xA  speculation,  and  fatnre 
times  may  be  as  curious  About  Sydney  Smith  or  Theodove 
•Hook  or  Douglas  Jerrold  as  is  the  present  about  the  esseiH 
tially  monotonous  and  uneventful  story  of  Charles  Lamb. 

It  is  the  lot  of  Mr.  Procter  to  have  outlived  iiearly  all,  if 
not  all,  that  generation  of  intellects,  of  which  Coleridge  wis 
the  philosopher,  Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hunt,  Shelly,  Keats, 
and  himself  the  poets,  Southey  the  historian,  Ha^Ktt  the  critic. 
And  Lamb  the  humorist.     Around  these  now  notorious  names 
grouped  many  men  who  have  not  left  any  distinctive  mark  (m 
the  literature  of  their  time,  but  whose  sympathies  sustained, 
and  whose  tastes  encouraged,  the  combatants  in  their  long  and 
hard  encounter  with  the  social  panic  the  French  Bevolution 
left  behind  it,  and  with  the  literary  bigotry  that  associated  all 
novelty  of  thought  and  expression  witiu  subversive  ideas.    Of 
the  former  we  have  lately  had  an  example  the  more  in  the 
Diary  and  Letters  of  the  well-taught  and  well-tempered  Wind-. 
ham,  where,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Crewe,  he  finds  his  sole  consolar 
tion  for  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  hope  that, '  when  he 

*  meets  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Plumbers,  and  the  Cokes 
^  in  exile  and  beggary  in  some  town  on  the  Continent,  their 

*  wretchedness,    from   the    greater   indulgences   which   they 

*  have  always  required  and  enjoyed,  will  be  something  sharper 

*  than  his  own.'  The  orthodox  style  and  character  of  Kogers's 
poems  did  not  prevent  Sir  Joseph  Banks  firom  excluding 
him,  though  a  Fellow  of  the  £oyal  Society,  from  aU  its 
social  meetings,  on  account  of  his  supposed  liberal  opinions; 
and  when  to  social  and  political  heresies  were  added  the 
enormities  of  free  thought  on  ecclesiastical  axid  theological 
subjects,  original  or  resuscitated  fomoifi  of  diction,  wild 
flights  of  fancy,  and  a  passionate  utterance  that  might 
be  interpreted  into  license,  the  ban  was  absolute,  and  all 
processes  of  the  critical  Inquisition  legitimate.  We,  who 
.have   oome  to  lode   on  Coleridge  as  a    conservative  poh* 
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tidau,  and  on  Iub  philoBophy  as  an  earnest  reconciliation 
of  many  tormenting  problems  with  Christian  truth — ^who  give 
to  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  Keats  their  unchallenged  places 
on  the  poetic  roll — ^who  can  enjoy  both  the  Terse  and  prose  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  notwithstanding  his  fantastical  conceits  and  defects 
of  taste,  may  be  permitted  to  look  back  on  the  methods  of 
controversy  which  were  adopted  against  such  men  with  sorrow 
and  mth  shame.  If ,  on  the  one  hand,  they  show  the  elasticity 
of  real  mental  power  against  oppression,  they  afford  painful 
evidence  how  mudi  of  sheer  malice  and  fabehood  will  infect 
and  penrert  even  honest  criticism  the  moment  that  other  than 
aesthetic  considerations  guide  the  pen  and  affect  the  judgment. 
To  assume  that  all  the  men  were  habitual  drunkards  because 
they  met  at  taverns  in  days  when  there  were  no  clubs  to  go  to, 
and  to  believe  all  the  women  incontinent  because  Mary  Wool- 
stoncraft  had  vindicated  their  ^  Bights,'  was  not  only  permitted, 
but  applauded  in  the  best  circles  of  contemporaneous  literature ; 
and  we  find  the  young  Byron,  himself  the  victim  of  a  censor- 
diip  which  we  should  now  consider  truculent,  if  not  unjust, 
writing  in  this  strain : — 

*  Yet,  let  them  not  to  vulgar  Wordsworth  stoop, 
The  meanest  object  of  the  lowly  group, 
Whose  verse,  of  all  but  childish  prattle  void, 
Seems  blessed  harmony  to  Lambe  and  Lloyd.' 

Here  even  Lamb's  name  was  not  spelt  correctly,  but  the 
connexion  with  Lloyd  was  legitimate,  the  two  young  poets 
having  published  a  volume  together  in  1797,  with  some  pieces 
by  Coleridge,  or,  as  Lamb  expresses  it,  *  under  cover  of  the 
*  greater  Ajax.'  Charles  Lamb  appears  as  *  of  the  India 
^  House,'  both  in  the  title-page  and  in  the  dedication  to  him 
in  1798  of  Lloyd's  now  forgotten  novel  *  Edmund  Oliver '  (of 
which  the  character  of  the  young  Coleridge  and  his  enlisting 
adventure  form  llie  main  interest) — a*  designation  that  now 
would  hardly  be  assumed  by  a  literary  aspirant,  but  which 
implies  the  distinction  that  the  service  then  conferred  on  its  least 
important  agents. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  seventeen  that  Charles  Lamb  obtained 
that  post  in  the  Accountant's  Office  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany which  secured  him  the  decent  competence  that  sufficed 
lorhis  subsistence,  and  made  literary  occupation  the  luxury, 
^  not  the  necessity,  of  his  life.  The  very  humbleness  and 
simpHdty  of  his  duties  accorded  with  the  character  of  his 
gemuB,  and  was  perhaps  far  more  favourable  to  its  development 
than  a  more  ostentatious  career.  Next  to  this  good  fortune 
may  be  estimated  his  education  at  Christ's  Hospital  (of  which,  in 
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the  delightful  contradictions  of  his  two  Essays/ he  has  giyen 
so  complete  a  picture),  not  only  for  its  special  use,  but  for  that 
friendship  which  played  so  important  a  part  in  his  future  hfe. 
The  intellectual  benefit  he  must  have  derived  from  the  constant 
association  with  so  rich  and  suggestive  a  mind  as  that  of  Cole* 
ridge  must  have  been  considerable ;  for,  with  his  lowly  origin, 
rare  acquaintances,  and  uninteresting  duties,  he  might  have 
stagnated  into  an  obscure  and  even  sottish  mode  of  life,  re- 
deemed indeed  in  the  estimate  of  the  higher  justice  by  its  con- 
tinual self-sacrifice  and  noble  affection,  but  lost  to  the  oater 
world  and  the  benefit  of  mankind.     Besides  this,  too,  the  inti- 
macy with  Coleridge  brought  him  into  the  appreciative  society 
which  made  his  own  existence  and  that  of  his  sister  as  happy 
as,  imder  the  shade  of  the  great  sorrow,  it  could  be,  and  gave 
him,  what  is  so  rare  in  the  circumstances  of  superior  men, 
habitual  intercourse  with  his  equals   in  intelligence  and  in 
position,  without  taint  of  the  patron  or  the  client,  without  the 
requirements  of  delicacy  or  the  exigencies  of  gratitude.     AVho 
shall  say  how  much  of  the  gentlemanlike  repose,  the  agreeable 
stand-at-ease  of  Lamb's  Essays,  the  present  contentedness  that 
reigns  throughout,  making  chimney-sweepers   pleasant  com- 
panions, and  illness  nearly  as  comfortable  as  health,  was  not 
due  to  this  good  connexion  with  those   about  him?     Who 
would  imagine  that  the  writer  had  been  himself  the  victim  of 
a  domestic  calamity  of  almost  fabulous  horror ;  that  his  reason 
(having  once  failed)  was  only  kept  stedfast  by  his  own  strong 
will;  and  that  he  had   never  known  wealth,  nor  fame,  nor 
power,  nor  conjugal  happiness,  nor  the  love  of  children,  nor 
any  of  those  relations  with  the  outer  world  that  naturally  make 
a  man  satisfied  with  his  own  lot  and  solicitous  for  that  of  others? 
The  story  of  his  great  misfortune  is  now  for  the  first  time 
wholly  told.    All  whom  it  would  afflict  are  gone,  and  there  is  no 
further  ground  for  reticence.  About  the  end  of  1 7 95,  three  years 
after  he  obtained  Ids  appointment,  his  mother  was  ill  and  bed- 
ridden, his  father  almost  fatuous,  and  he  himself  the  inmate  of 
the  asylum  at  Hoxton,  where,  as  he  wrote  to  Coleridge, '  his 
'  head  ran  upon  him,  as  much  almost  as  on  another  person  who 
*  was  the  more  immediate  cause  of  my  frenzy.'     Who  this  was 
is  unknown ;  she  remains  only  the  '  Alice  W.'  of  his  poems,  the 
object  of  a  passion  which  might  have  blossomed  into  happy 
fruit  but  for  the  incidents  of  the  next  year.    He  returned  home 
sane,  and  the  family  life  went  on  as  usual  till  the  September  of 
1796.     On  the  23rd  of  that  month,  his  sister  Mary,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  ill  and  moody,  was  seized  just  before  dinner 
with  a  burst  of  madness.     She  seized  a  case-knife  lying  on  the 
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table,  pursned  a  little  girl  (her  apprentice)  round  the  room, 
hurled  about  the  dinner-forks  so  as  to  wound  her  father  in  the 
forehead,  and,  before  Charles  could  snatch  the  knife  from  her 
hand,  she  had  stabbed  her  mother  to  the  heart.  The  sad  pub- 
licity of  a  trial  was  somehow  avoided.  After  the  inquest  Mary- 
Lamb  was  removed  to  an  asylum.  She  rapidly  recovered  her 
senses,  and  the  question  came  what  was  then  to  be  done.  It 
seems  to  have  been  easier  then  than  it  now  is  to  obtain  the 
liberty  of  a  dangerous  lunatic,  for  no  opposition  to  her  release 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  authorities.  When  becoming 
sane,  Mary  said, '  she  knew  she  must  go  to  Bethlehem  for  life : 
^  one  of  her  brothers  would  have  it  so ;  the  other  would  not 
'  wish  it,  but  would  be  obliged  to  go  with  the  stream.' 

This  one  brother,  John  Lamb,  held  a  clerkship,  with  a  con- 
siderable salary,  in  the  South  Sea  House  (the  subject  of  the 
first  of  the  collected  Essays),  and  seems  to  have  been  a  hard, 
dry,  selfish  man,  who  cared  little  for  his  relations ;  but  after  his 
mother's  terrible  death  he,  too,  was  in  danger  from  the  family 
disease.     *  I  fear  for  his  mind,'  writes  Charles  to  Coleridge ;  ^  he 

*  has  taken  his  ease  in  the  world,  and  is  not  fit  to  struggle  with 

*  difficulties.'  But  the  'other  brother'  did  not  go  with  the  stream. 
He  made  up  his  mind  at  once  what  to  do,  and  he  did  it,  his 
whole  life  through.  To  enable  him  to  devote  his  being  entire 
to  his  desolate  sister,  he  began  by  burning  the  little  journal  of 
'  my  foolish  passion,  which  I  had  so  long  time  kept,'  and  even, 
under  the  exaggeration  of  the  first  sense  of  self-devotion,  and  to 
wean  himself  off  from  the  occupations  and  hopes  of  a  happier 
past,  he  got  rid  of  the  letters  of  his  best  and  wisest  friends, 
and  of  all  his  own  compositions  in  verse,  *  Mention  nothing 
'of  poetry,'  he  writes;  'I  have  destroyed  every  vestige  of 
'  poor  vanities  of  that  kind.'  The  whole  income  of  the  house- 
hold at  that  time  was,  at  the  most,  not  more  than  180/.,  'out  of 
'  which,'  he  says,  *  we  can  spare  50/.  or  60/.  for  Mary  while 
'  she  stays  in  an  asylum ;  if  I  and  my  father,  and  an  old  maid- 

*  servant,  cannot  live,  and  live  comfortably,  on  130/.  or  120/. 
'  a  year,  we  ought  to  bum  by  slow  fires.  I  almost  would, 
'  80  that  Mary  might  not  go  into  an  hospital.'  The  brother 
and  all  the  other  members  of  the  family  opposed  her  discharge, 
hut  the  solemn  undertaking  of  Charles  to  act  thereafter  lor 
life  as  her  protector  prevailed.  Whenever  some  irritability  or 
change  of  manner  prognosticated  the  returning  malady,  the 
brother  and  sister  would  walk  quietly,  but  often  weeping,  to 
Hoxton  Asylum,  he  carrying  the  strait-jacket,  which  at  that  time 
was  the  indispensable  adjunct  of  insanity.  But  even  when  there 
lie  did  not  leave  her  entirely.     *  When  she  is  not  violent,  her 
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^  rambling  diat  ifi  better  to  me  tkan  tbe  sense  and  sanitj  of  tiie 
^  world,'  and  he  rarely  went  elsewhere  for  reHef  or  diveriioiL 
'  I  am  afraid  there  is  something  of  dishonesty  in  any  pleasore 
^  I  take  without  her.'  With  eloquent  paihios  indeed  does  Mr. 
Procter  write — 

*  Jn  this  consta&t  and  uncomplaining  endurance,  and  in  his  ste^y 
adherence  to  a  great  principle  of  conduct^  his  life  was  heroic.  We 
read  of  men  giving  up  all  their  days  to  a  single  object :  to  religion, 
to  vengeance,  to  some  overpowering  selfish  wish ;  of  daring  aoto 
done  to  avert  death  or  disgrace,  or  some  oppressing  misfortone. 
We  read  mythical  tales  of  friendship  ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  anj 
instance  in  which  a  great  object  has  been  so  unremittingly  carried 
out  throughoat  a  whole  life,  in  defiance  of  a  thousand  difficulties, 
and  of  numberless  temptations,  straining  the  good  resolution  to  its 
utmost,  except  in  the  case  of  our  poor  clerk  of  the  India  House.' 

But  it  may  be  no  extravagance  of  the  theory  of  compensations 
to  believe  that  something  besides  the  satisfaction  of  accomplished 
duty  was  the  result  of  this  devoted  life.  Though,  in  one  form  of 
insanity^  structural  disease  deadens  or  distorts  the  perception, 
and,  extending  to  the  organs  of  all  the  faculties,  paralyses  the  in- 
tellectual force  and  reduces  the  individual  to  a  simple  machine, 
and,  in  another,  the  inefficiency  or  misdirection  of  the  intel- 
lectual force  is  the  sole  cause  of  derangement  and  produces 
disease  by  the  violence  of  its  existence  and  the  want  of  the  habit 
of  controlling  the  thoughts  and  checkingthe  imagination, — there 
will  always  remain  a  border-land  of  sanity  and  madness,  in  which 
the  saving  power  is  the  abstraction  from  self— the  fixed  occu- 
pation of  the  mind  in  other  matters  than  its  own  phenomena. 
The  saddest  impression  a  visitor  takes  away  from  an  asylum  is 
the  utter  lovelessness  of  its  inmates ;  and  it  seems  almost  as  if 
the  sense  of  one  passionate  sympathy  might  disperse  the  darkest 
of  those  clouds.  Certain  it  is  that  though,  just  before  that 
catastrophe,  Charles  Lamb  was  placed  under  control,  the  pre- 
caution was  never  necessary  again,  notwithstanding  all  the 
stress  of  mind  caused  by  the  dreadful  event  and  its  consequences. 
Under  the  asgis  of  that  intense  fraternal  love  his  spirit  walked 
secure. 

In  a  short  essay  of  his  mature  years,  the  *  Sanity  of  True 
Genius  '  is  nobly  vindicated : — 

'  The  true  poet  dreams  being  awake :  he  is  not  possessed  bj  bis 
subject,  but  has  dominion  over  it :  he  ascends  the  empyrean  heaven 
and  is  not  intoxicated :  he  treads  the  burning  marl  without  dismay : 
he  wins  his  flight  without  self-loss  through  realms  of  chaos  and  old 
night.  ....  Herein  the  great  and  little  wits  are  difierenced,  that  if 
the  latter  wander  ever  so  little  from  nature  or  actual  ex]Stenoe,tbe7 
lose  themselves  and  their  readers.    Their  phantoms  are  baaeletf. 
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their  Tiaioiu  nighi-mares.  They  do  not  cieftte,  wlitch  implies  shaping 
and  consistency.  Their  imaginations  are  not  active,  for  to  be  active 
18  to  call  something  into  act  and  force,  but  passive  as  men  in  sick 
dreams.' 

So  could  Charles  Lamb  write,  looking  back,  perhaps,  in  his 
thoughts  even  as  he  wrote,  to  those  distant  months  in  the  mental 
night  of  HoxtoB  Aflylum,  and  know  himself  rescued  by  his  own 
great  wit  and  great  heart,  by  his  humour  and  his  affections. 

The  only  sign  of  deficient  connexion  between  thought  and 
speech  that  endured  was  the  hesitation  which  is  said  to  have 
i^ed  much  to  the  effect  of  his  sayings.  For  instance :  ^  Charles,' 
said  Coleridge,  *  I  think  you  have  heard  me  preach.'  *  I  n-n-never 
'  heard  you  do  anything  else ;'—  or,  when  Leigh  Hunt  won- 
dered at  Coleridge's  religious  fervour:  ^N-n-never  mind  what 

*  Coleridge  says — he's  mil  of  f-f-fun ; ' — or,  when  some  one 
complained  of  ihe  cold  nmnner  of  the  late  King  of  Hanover> 

*  It's  only  natural  in  the  Duke  of  Cu-Cumber-land.' 

The  personal  reminiscences  which  give  this  volume  its 
special  charm  do  not  begin  before  1817. 

^  Persons  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  traversing  Covent  Garden 
at  that  time  (seven-and-forty  years  ago),  might  by  extending  their 
walk  a  few  yards  into  BusselL  Street,  have  noted  a  small  spare  man, 
clothed  in  black,  who  went  oat  every  meriting  and  returned  every 
afternoon,  as  regularly  as  the  hands  of  the  clock  moved  towards 
certain  hours.  You  could  not  mistake  him.  He  was  somewhat  stiff 
in  his  manner,  and  almost  clerical  in  dress ;  which  indicated  much 
wear.  He  had  a  long,  melancholy  face,  with  keen  penetrating  eyes ; 
and  he  walked  with  a  short,  resolute,  step,  Cify-wards.  He  looked 
00  one  in  the  face  for  more  than  a  moment,  yet  contrived  to  see 
everything  as  he  w^it  on.  No  one  who  ever  studied  the  human 
features  conld  pass  him  by  without  recollecting  his  countenance ;  it 
was  fall  of  sensibility,  and  it  came  upon  you  like  a  new  thought, 
which  you  could  not  help  dwelling  upon  afterwards ;  it  gave  rise  to 
meditation  and  did  you  good.  This  small,  half-clerical  man,  was — 
Charles  Lamb.' 

His  writings  up  to  that  period  had  been  printed  in  maga^ 
anes ;  and  though  well  appreciated  by  a  certain  circle  of  men- 
<>f-letterB,  it  was  not  till  their  appearance  in  a  collected  form 
in  1818,  that  they  could  be  said  to  be  known.  In  fact,  as 
Mr.  Procter  says,  ^  they  came  upon  the  world  by  surprise.* 
His  verse,  though  remarkable  for  gravity  of  thought,  for  the 
finn  simplicity  of  its  diction,  and  for  flie  avoidance  of  the 
in^niloquent  common-places  that  so  often  betray  the  unprac- 
tised writer,  was  not  of  a  kind  to  attract  attention ;  and  his 
humour  grew  with  maturer  years,  as  that  faculty  is  wont  to  do. 
Even  the  natures  wherein  it  is  strong,  often  shrink  in  their  youth 
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from  its  play  of  contradictions  and  sudden  transitions  of  ideas, 
as  a  violation  of  that  complete  unity  of  thought  and  life  to 
which  the  best  aspire  ;  and  it  is  only  when  that  noble  hope  is 
beaten  down  by  the  difficulties  and  confusion  of  circumstances, 
that  the  full  compensating  worth  of  humour  is  felt,  and  its 
exercise,  either  in  one's  own  mind  or  in  the  minds  of  others, 
duly  cultivated  and  esteemed.  The  *  Farewell  to  Tobacco' 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  character  of  his  verse ;  it  is  a 
real  inspiration  of  *the  only  manly  scent' — *  Brother  of  Bac- 
*  chus,  later  bom,'  whose  merits  a  younger  poet,  under  the 
mask  of  S.  S.  C,  has  lately  sung  with  a  humoristic  grace* 
that  Lamb  would  have  enjoyed: — 


Thou  who,  when  fears  attack, 
Bidd'st  them  avaunt,  and  black 
Care,  at  the  horseman's  back 

Perching,  unseatest ; 
Sweet,  when  the  morn  is  grey. 
Sweet,  when  they've  cleared  away 
Lunch,  and  at  close  of  day 

Possibly  sweetest. 

I  have  a  liking  old 

For  thee,  though  manifold 

Stories,  I  know,  are  told 

Not  to  thy  credit. 
How  one  (or  two  at  most) 
Drops  make  a  cat  a  ghost, 
Useless,  except  to  roast, 

Doctors  have  said  it. 


How  they  who  use  fuzees    . 
All  grow  by  slow  degrees 
Brainless  as  chimpanzees, 

Meagre  as  lizards : 
Go  mad,  and  beat  their  wi?es, 
Plunge,  after  shocking  lives, 
Razors  and  carving-knives 

Into  their  gizzards  I 

Confound  such  knavish  tricks : 
Yet  know  I  five  or  six 
Smokers  who  freely  mix 

Still  with  their  neighbours: 
Jones  (who,  I'm  glad  to  say, 
Asked  leave  of  Mrs.  J.) 
Daily  absorbs  a  clay 

After  his  labours. 


But  the  contributions  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  publication,  the 

*  Reflector,'  and  the  Essays  on  the  *  Old  Dramatists,'  and  on 
the  *  Genius  of  Hogarth,'  were  worthy  precursors  of  EUa* 
which  designation  first  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  *  London 

*  Magazine,'  '  now,'  in  Mr.  Procter's  words,  *  under  the  pro- 
'  tection  of  that  great  power  called  "  Oblivion." '  We  have 
here  an  interesting  account  of  the  constitution  and  character 
of  that  periodical,  which  held  a  high  place  in  the  literature  of 
its  time.  It  began  in  1820,  and  soon  numbered  among  its 
writers  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  Carlyle,  De  Quincy,  Gary  (the  trans- 
lator of  Dante),  Allan  Cunningham,  Thomas  Hood,  Geo^® 
Darley  (a  writer  whose  works  and  remains  would  be  well  worth 

♦  As  a  second  volume  of  *  Translations  *  from  the  pen  and  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Calverley,  has  just  appeared,  there  is  no  longer  any 
secret  in  the  authorship  of  his  most  pleasant  and  scholarly  volume 
of  •  Verses  and  Translations.* 
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collection  and  recollection),  Elton,  and  Savage  Landor — while 
Keats,  Hartley   Coleridge,   Montgomery,  and  Clare  appear 
among  the  occasional  poets,  and  Mr.  Procter,  under  his  pseu- 
donym of  *  Barry  Cornwall,'  was  often  present,  both  in  prose 
and  verse.     These  slight  sketches  of  the  fraternity  make  us 
hope  that  he  may  be  induced  to  dive  again  into  the  sunny  seas 
of  his  memory,  and  give  us  what,  after  all,  may  be  only  the 
waifs  and  strays  of  literary  history,  but  which  should  not  pass 
away  altogether.     He  evidently  dwells  with  much  pleasure  on 
the  personality  of  Hazlitt,  and  a  companion-volume  to  this 
before  us,  placing  the  intellectual  character  and  moral  nature 
of  that  remarkable  man  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  light,  is  a 
work  which  perhaps  no  living  man  could  execute  but  himself. 
A  name  of  strange  and  criminal  associations  here,  too,  occurs — 
Wainwright  the  poisoner,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  to   apply  to   his   uses   the  fatal,   and   stiU  mysterious, 
properties  of  strychnine,  then  quite  untraceable  by  chemical 
sagacity.    Having  been  transported  to  Australia  for  the  offence 
of  forging  a  power-of-attomey,  he  there  ended  his  days  as  a 
popular  and  skilful  portrait-painter,  having  himself  supplied  the 
ideal  portraiture  for  Sir  Edward  Lytton's  hero  in  the  novel  of 
'Lucretia.'     On  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Scott,  the  editor,  the 
Magazine  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessy, 
who  opened  a  house  in  Waterloo  Place  for  its  publication. 

'  It  was  there  that  the  contributors  met  once  a  month,  over  an 
excellent  dinner,  given  by  the  firm ;  and  consulted  and  talked  on 
literary  matters  together.  These  meetings  were  very  social ;  all  the 
gaests  coming  with  a  determination  to  please  and  be  pleased.  I  do 
not  know  that  many  important  matters  were  arranged,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  magazine,  at  these  ■  dinners ;  but  the  hearts  of  the 
contributors  were  opened,  and  with  the  expansion  of  the  heart  the 
intellect  widened  also.  If  there  had  been  any  shades  of  jealousy 
amongst  them,  they  faded  away  before  the  light  of  the  friendly 
carousal ;  if  there  was  any  envy,  it  died.  All  the  fences  and 
restraints  of  authorship  were  cast  off,  and  the  natural  human  being 
was  disclosed. 

*  Amongst  others  Charles  Lamb  came  to  most  of  these  dinners, 
always  dressed  in  black  (his  old  snuff-coloured  suit  having  been 
dismissed  for  years) ;  always  kind  and  genial ;  conversational,  not 
talkative,  but  quick  in  reply ;  eating  little,  and  drinking  moderately 
with  the  rest.  Allan  Cunningham,  a  stalwart  man,  was  generally 
there ;  very  Scotch  in  aspect,  but  ready  to  do  a  good  turn  to  any 
one.  His  talk  was  not  too  abundant,  although  he  was  a  voluminous 
writer  in  prose.  His  songs,  not  unworthy  of  being  compared  with 
even  those  of  Bums,  are  (as  everybody  knows)  excellent.  His  face 
shone  at  these  festivities.  Reynolds  came  always.  His  good  temper 
and  vivacity  were  like  condiments  at  the  feast.    There  also  came 
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once  or  twice  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary,  the  quiet  gentleness  of  whose 
face  almost  ii^terfered  with  its  real  intelligeoee.  Yet  he  spoke  weli 
and  with  readiness,  on  any  subject  that  he  chose  to  discuss.  •  .  .  • 
Gary  was  entirely  without  vanity;  and  he,  who  had  traversed  the 
ghastly  regions  of  the  Inferno,  interchanged  little  courtesies  o& 
equal  terms  with  workers  who  had  never  travelled  beyond  the 
papers  of  **  The  London  Magazine."  No  one  (it  is  said)  who  hfts 
performed  anything  great  ever  looks  big  upon  it. — Thomas  Hood 
was  there,  almost  silent,  except  when  he  shot  oat  some  irresistible 
pan,  and  disturbed  the  gravity  of  the  company.  ....  Hazlitt  at- 
tended otice  or  twice  ;  but  he  was  a  rather  silent  gaest,  rising  into 
emphatic  talk  only, when  some  political  discussion  (very  rare)  sdma- 
lated  him.'— Mr.  De  Quincy  appeared  at  only  one  of  these  dinners. 
The  expression  of  his  face  was  intelligent,  but  cramped  and  some* 
what  peevish.  He  was  self-involved,  and  did  not  add  to  the  cheer- 
fulness of  the  meeting.  I  have  consulted  this  gentleman's  three 
essays,  of  which  Gharles  Lamb  is  professedly  the  subject ;  but  I 
cannot  derive  from  them  anything  illustrative  of  my  friend  Lamb's 
character.' 

Mr.  Procter  candidly  admits  the  Cockneyiflm  of  his  friend. 
He  may  not  have  indeed  disliked  a  glimpse  of  the  Lakes,  and 
probably  meant  what  he  said,  that  the  day  he  saw  Skiddaw  would 
stand  out  like  a  mountain  in  his  life,  and  that  he  could  live 
under  his  shadow  for  two  or  three  years ;  but  he  added  sm- 
cerely,  ^  I  must  have  a  prospect  of  seeing  Fleet  Street  at  the 

*  end  of  that  time,  or  I  should  mope  and  pine  away.'  He  said 
^  the  London  smoke  suited  his  vision ; '  and  his  Essays  are  full 
of  contentment  with  the  pleasant  place  in  which  his  life  is 
cast.  When  in  his  comparative  wealth  he  removed  to  a 
^  gamboge-coloured  house '  at  Enfield,  the  country,  sabiirbaii  as 
it  was,  weighed  heavily  on  him.     ^  Let  not  the  lying  poets  be 

*  believed  who  entice  men  from  the  cheerful  streets.*  Heconld 
do  with  the  country  by  the  fire  and  candle-light,  but  when  day 
returns  it  becomes  intolerable — *  he  falls  into  a  calenture  and 

*  plunges  into  St.  Giles's.'  Perhaps  it  was  not  so  much  the 
abstract  Town  that  he  loved,  but  his  own  City,  witk  its  story- 
telling houses  and  its  familiar  localities.  He  would  probably 
have  Kked  Belgravia  no  better  than  the  green  pastorea  and  the 
^  woolly  bedfellows '  he  had  no  fancy  to  ^  lie  down  vrith:'  the 
streets  in  which  he  would  set  up  his  tabernacle  were  aU  about 
the  Temple  where  he  was  bom,  the  Hospital  where  he  was 
educated,  the  Salutation-and-Cat-Tavem,  in  whose  little 
parlour  he  smoked  his  Oronooko  and  heard  Coleridge  build 
up  his  Pantisocracy  in  lofly  talk.  *  I  gather  myself  up/  b« 
writes, '  into  th«  old  things/  One  does  not  indeed  see  why 
he   ever  left  the  haunts  where  he  had  paaaod  the,  really 
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haffj  days  of  his  life — his  pure  London,  and  Ins  Wednes* 
day  evenings^  and  his  sister's  company,  when  she  was  well, 
and  his  own  care  of  her  when  she  was  otherwise,  and  the 
frequent  play-goings  at  the  time  that  England  had  a  theatre, 
and  the  immense  gratification  of  old  books,  when  the  purchase 
of  any  one  was  a  serious  luxury,  to  be  won  by  labour  and  by 
thrift. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  makes  his  exposition  of  past  literature  so 
delightful  and  instructive ;  there  is  no  antiquarian  dilettantism 
about  it.  When  he  kissed  an  old  book,  as  he  often  did,  it  was 
unwittingly,  almost  secretly.  We  have  seen  an  annotated  copy 
of  Wither,  where  some  one  remarks,  *  The  beauty  of  this  passive 
'  is  too  apparent  to  need  a  comment,'  and  Lamb  writes  under, 
^  Then  why  give  it  one  ? '  If  the  book  or  passage  was  not  good 
in  itself.  Lamb  never  thought  of  making  it  so  by  his  praiae. 
Mr.  Procter  finds  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  Lamb's  extreme 
affection  for  the  Duehess  of  Newcastle's  Life  of  her  Husband. 
But  we  cannot  admit  this;  fi>r  the  serious  quaintness  of  that 
philosophic  and  courtly  dame  has  something  almost  of  Lamb*s 
own  humour  about  it,  sublimated  by  the  coneeit  of  a  supema^ 
tural  self-importance ;  and  we  should  have  predicted  at  once 
that  it  must  be  a  book  after  Lamb's  own  heart,  and  should  have 
been  very  happy  to  have  introduced  it  to  him.  Nothing  can  be 
truer,  however,  than  Mr.  Procter's  observation  that  Charles 
Lamb  naturalized  and  cherished  what  was  in  a  ntanner  foreign  to 
his  age,  and  brought  the  wisdom  of  old  times  and  old  writers  to 
bear  upon  the  taste  and  intellect  of  the  day.  The  ^  dangerous 
^  figure  irony,'  as  he  calls  it,  was  never  wielded  by  more  deli- 
cate and  gracefiil  hands :  he  may  have  intemiprted  grave  and 
Cansible  discourses  with  some  light  jest,  not  quite  irrelevant ; 
it  he  would  use  it  tenderly  against  his  ftiends,  as  when  he 
told  Mr.  Gary  *  he  was  a  good  parson — not,  indeed,  as  good  as 

*  Parson  Adams,  but  perhaps  about  as  good  as  Doctor  Primrose,' 
and,  if  ever  roughly,  only  against  himself,  as  when  one  day  he 
expressed  his  deep  satis&ctian  at  the  death  of  an  old  yrnmsn, 

*  she  has  left  me  thirty  pounds  a  year  I '  he  did  not  say  titiat  it 
was  he  hiraaelf  who  haa  paid  her  this  aanuity  for  many  years 
out  of  his  hard-earned  and  modest  income. 

*  His  jestSy'  says  Mr.  Proeter,  *  were  never  the-  mere  overflowings 
ol  the  aniaroi  spirils,  but  were  esoreises  of  his  mind.*^ 

Andagam: — 

'  In  reading  over  these  old  Essays,  some  of  them  aiSect  me  with  a 
grave  pleasure  amounting  to  pain.  I  seem  to  import  into  l^em  the 
▼erj  feeling  with  which  he  wrote  them ;  his  looks  and  movements  are 
tnuBiigiired  and  eoanonieated  to  me  by  the  poor  art  of  the  printer. 
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His  voicOy  so  sincere  and  earnest,  rings  in  mj  ears  again.  He  was 
no  Feignwell.  Apart  from  his  jokes,  never  was  a  man  8o  real  and 
free  from  pretence.* 

In  these  two  sentences  Mr.  Procter  gives  us  the  intellectual 
and  moral  measure  of  the  perfect  humorist  In  an  age  and 
society  so  meanly  furnished  with  this  talent  as  ours  is,  we 
must  take  what  we  can  get  without  repining  that  it  is  not  the 
best  of  its  kind;  we  must  be  thankful  when  we  meet  genial 
spirits  with  but  scanty  culture,  and  we  must  not  dive  too  deep 
into  the  well  of  pleasantry  to  look  for  a  goddess  at  the  bottom; 
but  we  may  show  our  estimate  of  something  better  than  our 
own,  by  esteeming  aright  the  hero  of  these  reminiscences  and 
the  biographer  who  can  so  characterise  him. 

The  I^rince  de  Ligne  says  somewhere  that  for  every  good 
thing  a  man  of  real  wit  utters  for  the  amusement  of  others, 
he  thinks  a  dozen  for  his  own  pleasure ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to 
believe  that  the  absence  of  cynicism  which  so  remarkably 
distinguishes  the  writings  of  Lamb,  expresses  his  habitual  con- 
dition of  mind  as  well  as  the  gratification  and  relief  he  derived 
from  their  production.  Most  justly  Mr.  Procter  describes 
them  as 

'Delightfully  personal,  and  when  he  speaks  of  himself  you  cannot 
hear  too  much  :  they  are  not  imitations  but  adoptions.  We  find  his 
likings  and  fears,  his  fancies  (his  nature)  in  all.  The  words  have 
an  import  never  known  before ;  the  syllables  have  expanded  their 
meaning,  like  opened  flowers ;  the  goodness  of  others  is  heightened 
by  his  own  tenderness;  and  what  is  in  nature  hard  and  bad  is 
qualified  (qualified,  not  concealed)  by  the  tender  light  of  pity,  which 
always  intermingles  with  his  own  vision.  Gravity  and  laughter, 
fact  and  fiction,  are  heaped  together,  leavened  in  each  case  by  charity 
and  toleration.  Lamb's  humour,  I  imagine,  often  reflected  (some- 
times, I  hope,  relieved)  the  load  of  pain  that  always  weighed  on  his 
own  heart' 

So  is  it  with  his  Letters,  of  which  so  many  are  now  public 
property,  and  phrases  in  them  already  vernacular.  It  is  in 
these  that  he  pours  forth  (what  he  afterwards  composed  into  a 
charming  essay)  his  feelings  at  receiving  his  pension  from  ikt 
East  India  Company — this  was  in  exact  figures,  441/1  a  year 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  an  annuity  after  his 
death  to  his  sister.    To  Wordsworth  he  writes :  *  I  came  home 

*  for  ever  on  Tuesday  last.     The  incomprehensibleness  of  my 

*  condition  overwhelmed  me ;  it  was  like  passing  from  time  to 

*  eternity.'     To  Bernard  Barton  :  *  I  have  scarce  steadiness  of 
'  hand  to  compose  a  letter.     I  am  free,  B.  B.,  free  as  air.    I 

*  will  live  another  fifty  years.  .  .  .  Positively  the  best  thing  a 
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^  man  can  have  to  do  is  nothing,  and  next  to  that  perhaps 
^  good  works.'     To  Miss  Hutchinson :    '  I  would  not  go  back 

*  to  my  prison  for  seven  years  longer  for  10,000ft  a  year. 
^  •  •  .  My  weather-glass  stands  at  a  degree  or  two  above  Con- 

*  TENT.'  Alas  I  in  1829,  only  four  years  after  this  paroxysm 
^  of  delight,  he  writes :  *  I  assure  you  no  work  is  more  than 
^  ovenvork ;  the  mind  preys  on  itself — ^the  most  unwholesome 
^  food.  I  have  ceased  to  care  for  almost  anything.  .  .  •  Home 
^  I  have  none.    Never  did  the  waters  of  heaven  pour  down  on  a 

*  forlomer  head.  What  I  can  do  and  overdo  is  to  walk.  I  am 
^  a  sanguinary  murderer  of  time.  But  the  oracle  is  silent.' 
And  there  he  might  be  seen  wandering  over  all  the  fields  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Enfield,  accompanied  by,  or  rather  fol- 
lowing, a  large  dog,  to  whose  erratic  propensities  he  became  a 
slave.  The  untold  usefulness  of  the  habit  of  mechanical  labour 
to  such  a  temperament  as  his  became  too  apparent.  His  secure 
literary  success  does  not  seem  to  have  given  him  any  pleasure, 
indeed  he  seems  hardly  to  have  believed  in  it.  He  asked  the 
American  writer,  Mr.  Willis  (who  said  he  had  bought  *  Elia '  in 
America) — what  he  gave  for  it  ?  *  About  seven  and  sixpence.' 

*  Permit  me  then  to  pay  you  that,'  gravely  counting  out  the 
money.  *  I  never  yet  wrote  anything  that  would  sell.  I  am 
'  the  publisher's  ruin.  My  last  poem  will  sell — not  a  copy- 
'  Have  you  seen  it  ? '    Willis  had  not.     '  It's  only  eighteen 

*  pence — and  I'll  give  you  sixpence  towards  it.'  Nor  did  the 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  sustain  him.  He  vnT>te  to  Southey 
a  little  before  this :   *  I  find  genius  declines  with  me,  but  1 

*  get  clever.'  He  was  worried  out  of  proportion,  by  being  asked 
to  write  in  albums  and  in  the  pretty  glossy  illustrated  Annuals 
that  were  then  so  popular.     '  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morn- 

*  ing  and  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth — there  wiU 
'  albums  be.'  Four  years  after,  in  1833,  the  Lambs  moved 
somewhat  nearer  to  their  London  friends — to  Church  Street, 
Bdmonton — his  last  abode.  , 

The  next  year  Coleridge's  health  began    to    decline,  and 
I     he  died  in  July,  bright  and  powerful  to  the   last ;  saying  a 
I    few  days  before  his  dissolution,  *  the  scenes  of  my  early  me 
*  have  stolen  into  my  mind,  like  breezes  blown  from  the  fepice 
'  Islands.'     Lamb  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  often  heard  mur- 
muring to  himself, '  Coleridge  is  dead— is  dead  ;'  and  he  saici 
with  solemnity,  '  I  cannot  think  without  an  ineffectual  reie- 
*rence  to  him.'    That  Coleridge  should  thus  have  possc^sea 
himself  of  the  mind  of  his  friend  of  fifty  yoBXS  '^l'^''^^^ 
surprising  to  any  thoughtful  man  who  formed  part  ot  ^«e  g«^^7 
miou  in  this  country  to  which  Coleridge  was   the  paranciount 
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master  and  interpreter  of  philoaophic  truth.  No  such  wide  and 
varied  influence  over  the  modes  of  thought  of  cultivated  men, 
both  in  sympathies  and  in  antagonisms^  has  been  given  to  any 
writer  since  his  time>  although  the  radiation  from  the  spirit  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  may  bear  some  comparison  with  it.  When 
Mr.  Mm  quoted  the  ^  Lay  Sermon '  as  an  authority  of  political 
opinion  in  a  late  debate^  it  must  have  sounded  to  more  than 
one  of  his  elder  hearers  as  an  echo  of  his  youthful  days,  when 
a  passage  from  the  '  Aids  to  Reflection '  was  a  valuable  support 
on  either  side  of  a  religious  controversy,  and  when  the  tyro 
in  metaphysics  came  down  fiercely  on  his  antagonist  with  the 
distinctions  of  the  Keason  and  the  Understanding. 

Very  far  short  of  the  many  happy  years  of  learned  leisure 
and  pleasant  converse  that  Lamb  anticipated  on  his  release 
from  his  clerkly  toil  were  granted  him.  In  1833  cough  and 
cramp  became  his  bedfellows ;  *  we  sleep  three  in  a  bed,'  he 
wrote.  The  *  otiosa  etemitas  '  of  his  later  life,  as  Mr.  Procter 
expresses  it,  lapsed  into  the  great  deep  beyond  on  the  27th 
of  December,  1839.  Mary  survived  thirteen  years,  protected 
by  her  calamity  from  fully  understanding  the  magnitude  of 
her  loss,  and  cared-for  by  all  his  many  friends.  Finely  does 
Mr.  Procter  draw  the  moral  of  the  tale  he  has  written ;  would 
we  could  anticipate  other  such  Lives  of  the  Poets  and  Men-of- 
letters  of  our  century ! 

'  Charles  Lamb  was  bom  almost  in  penury,  and  he  wm  taught  by 
charity.  £ven  when  a  boy  he  was  forced  to  labour  for  his  bread. 
In  the  first  opening  of  manhood  a  terrible  calamity  fell  upon  him ; 
in  magnitude  fit  to  form  the  mystery  or  centre  of  an  antique  drama. 
He  had  to  dwell,  all  his  days,  with  a  person  incurably  mad.  From 
poverty  he  passed  at  once  to  unpleasant  toil  and  perpetual  fear. 
These  were  the  sole  changes  in  his  fortune.  Yet,  he  gained  friends, 
respect,  a  position,  and  great  sympathy  from  all ;  showing  what 
one  poor  unbeneficed  man,  under  grievous  misfortune,  may  do,  if  be 
be  active  and  true  and  constant  to  the  end.' 
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Aet.  IX.  —  International  Policy.      Essays   on    the    Foreign 
Relations  of  England.     Svo.    London:   1866. 

npHis  Tolame  is  a  deplorable  proof  of  the  confusion  of  ideas 
and  the  ignoranoe  of  principles,  in  relation  to  foreign 
policjr  and  international  law,  which  exist  even  amongst  the 
educated  classes  in  this  conntry.  It  contains  seven  Essays, 
designed  by  th^  authors,  some  of  whom  are  men  filling 
responsible  positions  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  advocate 
a  more  systematic  policy  in  the  international  relations  of  man- 
kind, based  on  a  moral,  not  a  political  or  purely  national 
foimdation.  So  far  their  object  is  a  ^laudable  one,  and  we 
entered  upon  the  perusal  of  their  schemes  with  curiosity 
and  interest,  though  the  proposition  from  which  they  start 
amounts  smiply  to  a  truism.  But  a  very  short  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrines  which  these  gentlemen  have  imported 
from  the  school  of  M.  Auguste  Comte,  destroys  all  respect 
for  their  opinions  and  all  confidence  in  their  conclusions.  The 
morality  to  which  they  would  subject  the  international  relations 
of  maiddnd  is  spurious  and  fantastical.  Tliey  are  apparently 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  international  law,  and  of  the 
science  of  jurisprudence,  on  which  all  law  is  founded.  Their 
knowledge  of  history  is  superficial  and  distorted ;  and  their 
schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  political  society  are  governed 
by  sentimental  predilections  which  are  paradoxical  to  absurdity. 
One  of  these  gentlemen  exults  in  the  occupation  of  Sleswig 
and  Holstein  by  German  troops,  on  the  ground,  we  suppose,  <rf 
morality  and  justice ;  another  would  exclude  Russia  and  ob^ 
literate  Austria  from  the  European  system,  while  he  upholds 
the  Turkish  Empire,  on  the  ground  of  its  freedom  fix>m  religious 
prejudice ;  *  anoth^  contrasts  the  piety  and  morality  of  the 
Chinese  with  the  rapacity  and  bad  faith  of  Christian  nations ; 
all  recommend  the  immediate  surrender  of  Gibralltar,  as  an  in^ 
dispensable  sacrifice  by  the  public  morality  of  England  to  the 
claims  of  Spun !  To  show  then*  superiority  to  national  pre^ 
judices,  they  traduce  and  defame  the  conduct  of  their  own 
country  in  her  relations  wilii  other  States.  In  the  place  of 
those  positive  obligations,  on  which  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  order  depends,  they  would  substitute  an  ill-defined  alIegi-» 
ance  to  the  idea  df  Humanity*  In  fact  their  estimate  of  na- 
tional rights  and  duties  resolves  itself  into  an  application  te 
politics  of  M.  Proudhon's  celebrated  maxim,  '  La  Propri^t^ 
'  c'est  le  Vol.'  It  is  not  our  intention  to  wai»te  any  space  on  a 
critical  examixiation  of  these  crude  and  mischievous  theories^ 
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which  will  probably  find  but  few  readers,  and  fewer  converts. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  shame  and  regret  that,  at  a  moment 
when  the  affairs  of  Europe  call  for  wise  and  cautious  conside- 
ration, members  of  the  great  English  University,  which  ought 
to  be  a  storehouse  of  sound  knowledge  and  just  principles, 
should  put  forth  so  foolish  and  discreditable  a  production. 

The  moment,  indeed,  is  one,  beyond  all  others  in  the  memory 
of  two  generations,  when  questions  such  as  those  which  are 
raised,  but  not  resolved,  by  these  writers,  press  upon  the  minds 
and  interests  of  all  European  nations.  The  disorder  in  the 
relations  of  the  several  States  which  compose  the  most  civilised 
portion  of  tiie  globe  is  complete.  War  has  broken  out  in  the 
heart  of  tiie  Continent  of  Europe,  not  only  between  nations 
divided  from  each  other  by  traditional  hostility  and  territorial 
claims,  but  between  the  leading  Powers  of  Germany,  which 
have  long  been,  and  ought  ever  to  be,  united  by  common  duties 
immeasurably  more  important  to  themselves  and  the  world  than 
the  miserable  feuds  which  have  bred  this  quarrel  between 
them.  Such  a  war,  as  may  easily  be  perceived  at  the  very 
outset  of  it,  is  not  a  mere  civil  contest  between  the  rival  mem* 
bers  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  or  a  struggle  between 
two  great  military  Powers  for  a  political  object.  It  rends 
asunder  the  numerous  ties  which  peace,  commerce,  and  nation- 
ality have  created  throughout  that  vast  portion  of  central 
Europe  which  is  peopled  and  ruled  by  the  German  race.  It 
shakes  tiie  fabric  raised  in  1815  at  the  termination  of  tiie  great 
wars  of  the  French  Kevolution ;  for  the  destruction  of  the  union 
of  the  German  Powers  breaks  up  the  very  centre  and  nucleus 
of  the  system,  and  opens  a  broad  and  easy  path  to  the  ambition, 
the  cupidity,  and  the  separate  designs  of  every  neighbouring 
State.  That  respect  for  the  general  public  law  of  Europe, 
which  had  been  maintained  for  half  a  century,  in  spite  of  nu- 
merous revolutions  and  of  some  partial  changes  which  are  inevi- 
table in  all  hiunan  affairs,  is  lost.  The  last  effort  to  preserve 
peace  by  the  good  offices  of  neutral  States,  and  by  the  tem- 
perate authority  of  a  united  Conference,  failed,  and  could  only 
fail  since  no  one  would  have  been  bound  by  its  decisions. 
From  that  moment  it  became  certain  that  the  authority  of 
treaties  and  the  restraint  of  common  obligations  are  at  an  end ; 
And  even  if  peace  be  restored  as  the  result  of  the  prompt  and 
decisive  termination  of  the  campaign,  it  will  be  long  before  the 
relations  of  the  German  and  the  other  European  flowers  will 
recover  their  former  security. 

This  great  and  dreadful  change  in  the  condition  and  the 
prospects  of  Continental  Europe  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be 
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explained  or  estimated  by  a  mere  reference  to  the  incidents 
which  appear  to  have  occasioned  it.  The  causes  of  a  strug- 
gle, which  has  brought  a  million  of  men  into  the  field,  must 
be  sought  far  beyond  the  inglorious  contest  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  for  an  illgotten  ascendancy  in  the  Duchies  of  the 
Elbe,  and  beyond  those  passionate  aspirations  of  the  Italian 
people  for  the  liberation  of  Venetia,  which  dignify  even  the 
imprudences  and  excesses  of  their  policy  by  a  genuine  senti- 
ment of  patriotism.  .  It  was  said  the  other  night  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  this  was  ^  a  war  without  a  quarrel ; '  and  so  it 
is,  if  it  be  considered  only  in  relation  to  the  sparks  which  have 
lit  the  conflagration.  Down  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Germany,  the  question  was — for  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  question 
at  the  present  hour — ^whether  the  authority  of  existing  public 
law  expressed  by  treaties  is  to  be  maintained,  or  whether  the 
territories  and  rights  of  States  are  to  be  abandoned  to  a  lawless 
scramble?  The  most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  Continent  is,  that  this  question  has  been 
raised  not  by  the  aggressive  designs  of  Kussia,  not  by  the  mi- 
litary power  of  France,  which  has  not  ceased  to  recognise  the 
treaties  she  avowedly  detests,  but  by  Prussia,  a  Power  which 
took  an  active  part  in  the  construction  of  those  treaties,  and 
which  risks  everything  by  the  subversion  of  them. 

No  doubt  the  work  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  left 
much  to  be  desired.  It  too  often  disposed  of  nations  and 
provinces  on  the  ground  of  temporary  motives,  arising  out  of 
dread  and  hatred  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  not  with  due 
regard  to  their  permanent  feelings  and  interests.  The  work  of 
the  Congress  was  still  further  perverted  in  the  following  years 
by  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  Northern  Courts,  united 
to  each  other  by  ihe  mystical  ties  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  But 
Europe  owes  to  the  labours  of  that  Congress  a  general  peace 
of  fifty  years  and  a  lesson  for  all  time.  That  lesson,  as  we 
read  it,  is  this.  Throughout  the  wars  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, from  1792  to  1813,  no  real  union  and  sincere  co- 
operation existed  between  the  European  Powers.  Each  of  the 
Continental  States  in  turn  felt  the  tremendous  force  of  the 
military  strength  of  France,  guided  by  the  genius  of  Napoleon ; 
each  of  them  fell  successively  at  the  feet  of  the  great  conqueror. 
Bngland  alone  maintained  a  constant  enmity  to  the  oppressor 
of  Europe.  She  laboured  in  vain  for  years,  and  on  manifold 
occasions,  to  restore  to  the  councils  of  the  Continental  States 
that  union  which  could  alone  re-establish  a  solid  and  lasting 

Seace;   but  it  was  not  until  the  intolerable  aggressions  of 
Napoleon  had  combined  all  nations  in  the  cause  of  resistance. 
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that  the  work  of  concord  was  acbieved.     In  other  words,  a 
general  European  interest  was  established  upon  the  basis  of  a 
general  treaty,  and  in  spite  of  the  occasioiud  differenees  and 
quarrels  which  have  occurred,  aU  the  States  have  till  now  eon- 
tinned  to  acknowledge  the  force  and  utility  of  this  fiindamental 
compact.     France  herself,  although  she  regards  that  compact 
as  one  framed  in  a  spirit  of  hostiHty  to  herself,  has  admitted 
by  her  polioy  that  it  was  more  for  her  advantage  to  respect 
that  agreement  than  to  violate  it ;  and  she  judged  rightly,  for 
time  has  enabled  her  to  obtain  important  modifications  in  some 
of  its  provisions,   and  she,  like  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  has 
gained  incalculably  by  the  general  maintenance  of  order  and 
of  peace.     The  affidrs  of  Europe  lay,  therefore,  as  long  as 
this  compact  lasted,  within  the   grasp  of  what  was  fondly 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  Amphictyonic  Council ;  and  the  principle 
of  co-operation  has  in  the  end  prevailed  over  temporary  dis- 
sensions, even  when  they  reached  the  point  of  actual  war. 
For  it  was  one  of  the  results  of  this  beneficial  arrangement 
that  war  itself,  as  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  was  strictly 
limited  to  its  own  proper  theatre  and  object;  and  upon  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  1856,  the  Congress  of  Paris  imme- 
diately resumed  the  authority  of  the  great  conclave  of  Europe, 
and  proceeded  to  introduce  important  changes  in  liie  maritime 
laws  of  the  world.     The  sanction  of  a  public  engagement  was 
extended  to  the  principle  that  States  should  in  future  submit 
their  differences  to  friendly  arbitration  before  having  reoomse 
to  arms.     With  what  sincerity  Prussia  and  Italy  gave  laeir 
assent  to  that  doctrine  the  events  of  the  present  year  show. 

On  no  other  basis,  then,  than  some  such  general  concert, 
can  peace  and  ord<ar  be  restored  and  maintained^  Sooner  or 
later  we  must  revert  to  that  condition  of  things,  though  it  niay 
well  happen  that  events  will  take  place  in  the  interval  which 
will  materially  alter  the  adjustment  of  the  rival  fitnrces  and 
render  their  union  hereafter  more  difiEicult  and  more  insecure. 
Indeed  it  is  oxdy  by  this  solemn  recognition  of  a  conunon 
interest,  and  by  making  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  jointly  and 
severally  responsible  K>r  the  maintenance  of  their  common 
obligations,  that  a  sanction  can  be  given  to  public  law  and 
authority  to  public  engagements.  Those  engagements  are 
what  the  lawyers  call  contracts  of  imperfect  obligation,  beeauae 
there  is  no  single  power  competent  to  enforce  them.  That 
power  is  only  to  be  fijund  in  the  combined  action  of  the  to- 
tality, or  at  least  the  majority,  of  the  Cabinets  of  Etirope*  A 
State  which  without  provocation  assumes  the  right  to  puisne 
its  awn  ends  by  its  own  force,  without  regard  to  the  oomnvm 
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interests  and  engagements  of  the  world,  deeerves  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  common  enemy ;  and  would  be  so  regarded  if  the 
other  members  of  the  great  oommonwealth  of  nations  were  not 
already  disunited. 

At  the  present  time  no  such  combined  action  is  possible — 
no  genuine  alliance  exists  between  any  two  of  the  leading 
Powers — ^no  Minister  will  venture  to  afiSrm  that  he  knows 
with  certainty  what  are  the  real  intentions  of  the  other  go vem-- 
ments  of  Europe,  or  can  place  reliance  on  the  assurances  of 
yesterday  or  the  projects  of  to-morrow.  Treaties  which  have 
loBt  the  support  of  those  Powers  which'  called  them  into  e»* 
istence,  have  lost  their  vitality ;  and  it  is  idle  to  invoke  the 
terms  of  an  engagement  when  its  spirit  is  departed.  This 
country  has  of  late  been  accused  of  too  great  an  indifier- 
ence  to  continental  affairs,  and  of  having  withdrawn  her 
moral  support  from  the  stipulations  to  which  she  was  a  party. 
Yet  of  all  the  States  in  Europe,  England  is  certainly  that 
which  carries  to  the  fiirthest  point  her  respect  for  the  legal 
and  literal  interpretation  of  a  treaty;  but  in  several  recent 
and  memorable  instances  she  .has  met  with  no  response  from 
Continental  Governments  when  she  has  invoked  their  fidelity 
to  common  ensf^ements,  and  she  has  recoiled  from  the 
Quixotic  task  oi  maintaining,  single-handed,  stipulations  which 
Powers  more  immediately  concerned  in  them  than  herself  were 
ready  to  abandon.  We  refer  more  particularly  to  the  efforts 
made  by  the  English  Government  to  obtain  the  support  of 
other  Powers  for  the  independence  of  the  Free  Town  of  Cra- 
cow, when  it  was  annexed  by  Austria  in  1846  ;  for  the  rights 
of  Switzerland  in  relation  to  some  parts  of  Savoy,  when  that 
province  was  ceded  to  France  in  1860;  and  to  Ihe  proposal 
made  by  England  to  France  and  Bussia  to  uphold  the  Treaty 
of  1852  for  the  regulation  of  the  Danish  succession.  These 
negotiations  were  unsuccessful,  not  however  by  any  default  of 
Great  Britain. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  to  those  who  were  disposed  to 
I^e  confidence  in  the  formation  and  stability  of  a  confederacy 
of  nations,  governed  in  their  external  relations  by  arbitration 
and  mutual  justice,  that  the  present  disturbances  have  broken 
out  within  the  Germanic  Confederation,  which  was  itself  a  more 
strictly  organised  League  of  the  same  nature.  That  body 
consisted  of  States  united  by  a  common  nationality.  It  suc- 
ceeded to  the  traditions  of  the  oldest  political  institution  in 
Europe— the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  It  was  by  its  very  nature 
^  a  perpetual  Confederation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ex* 
^  temal  and  internal  safety  of  Germany  : '  the  m^nbers  of  the 
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Confederation,  equal  with  regard  to  their  rights,  equally  en* 
gaged  to  maintain  the  Act  which  constitutes  their  Union.  They 
expressly  promised  not  to  make  war  against  each  other  upon 
any  pretext,  nor  to  pursue  their  differences  by  force  of  arms, 
but  to  submit  them  to  the  Diet,  and  to  the  ultimate  sentence 
of  that  body.  These  are  not  only  the  terms  of  the  Act  which 
constituted  the  Bund,  they  are  sJso  the  express  terms  of  the 
General  Treaty  of  Vienna,  to  which  every  other  State  in 
Europe  is  a  party.  What  has  Prussia  done  with  these  engage- 
ments ?  She  has  destroyed  them  by  an  act  of  secession  more 
anti-federal  than  the  ordinances  by  which  the  Southern  States 
of  the  American  Union  attempted  to  resume  their  independence. 
Austria  and  her  allies  have,  on  the  contrary,  taken  up  arms 
in  defence  of  engagements  of  the  most  strict  and  positive 
character. 

The  decisive  step  taken  by  Prussia  on  the  14th  of  June, 
when  in  reply  to  the  legal  but  coercive  measures  of  the  Diet 
she  declared  that  compact  to  be  at  an  end,  was  no  more 
than  the  natural  tennination  of  the  policy  she  has  long  pursued. 
Indeed,  if  our  limits  and  our  leisure  allowed  us  to  look  back 
to  what  the  Berlin  Herodotus  called  his  *  Nine  Books  of 
*  Prussian  History,'  we  should  find  m  every  page  of  the  annak 
of  that  monarchy,  examples  of  the  same  aggressive  and  ambi- 
tious spirit,  prompting  the  sovereigns  and  ministers  of  Prussia 
to  similar  acts  of  treachery,  bad  faith,  and  \dolence.  A  nation 
of  which  Frederic  II.  is  the  hero,  may  well  be  said,  like  his 
Scottish  biographer,  to  have  deified  force  and  fraud.  The 
maxims  by  which  the  conduct  of  that  Court  has  been  governed, 
since  it  assumed  a  place  among  the  greater  Powers  of  Europe, 
are  so  incredibly  cjmical  and  immoral,  that  the  authenticity  of 
the  document  which  contains  them  has  been  denied.  But 
the  acts  of  the  Prussian  Government  for  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years  transcend  even  the  language  of  her  rulers.  No 
other  Government  has  laid  it  down  as  an  avowed  principle  that 
self-aggrandisement  justifies  the  breach  of  every  engagement 
and  the  partition  or  seizure  of  unoffending  neighbours.  Prussia 
alone,  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  has  done  more  than  proclaim 
these  principles,  she  has  given  effect  to  them. 

For  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  course  of  events  already 
known,  as  much  as  if  we  could  trace  them  to  their  secret 
springs,  that  Prussia  alone  has  caused  this  war.  Prussia 
has  taken  each  successive  step  to  render  it  inevitable,  on 
Prussia  alone  rests  the  moral  guilt  of  this  political  crime. 
The  war  began  in  reality  two  years  ago  by  the  breach  of  the 
Treaty  of  1852   and  the  attack  on  jJenmark.     Her  object 
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in  adopting  a  course  of  poKcy,  which  is  now  apparently  con- 
demned by  all  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  and  by  most  of  her 
fonner  Confederates^  was  not — as  was  fondly  supposed  by  the 
credulous  enthusiasm  of  the  German  people,  and  even  by  some 
of  the  quidnuncs  of  the  British  House  of  Commons — to 
liberate  the  provinces  of  Sleswig  and  Holstein  from  the 
tyranny  of  a  Danish  ruler,  but  simply  and  brutally  to  annex 
them  to  her  own  dominions.  This,  however,  was  but  the  first 
and  smallest  step  in  the  scheme  of  Bismarck.  He  foresaw 
that  a  rupture  with  Austria  was  the  certain  result  of  the  armed 
intervention  in  the  Duchies  whatever  course  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  might  pursue.  Had  Austria  upheld  the  Treaty  of  1852 
and  oppos^  the  Federal  execution  in  1864,  she  might  have  had 
our  support,  but  she  would  have  had  against  her  all  the  rest 
of  Germany  with  Prussia.  Pressed  by  me  fear  of  war  against 
Germany,  and  by  the  insane  popular  cry  of  the  Germans 
against  Denmark,  Austria  committed  the  great  fault — the  one 
fatal  sacrifice  of  principle  and  duty — which  can  be  imputed  to 
her  in  these  transactions.  She  reluctantly  consented  to  take 
part  in  that  infamous  campaign  against  a  small  and  gallant 
monarchy,  which  had  been  made  only  twelve  years  before  the 
especial  subject  of  a  European  treaty,  signed  by  Prussia  and 
Austria  in  conjunction  with  the  other  Powers.  The  result  of 
the  war  placed  not  only  the  Elbe  Duchies,  but  Austria  herself, 
in  Bismarck's  grasp — for  if  the  Duchies  were  his  spoil,  Austria 
was  his  accomplice.  The  joint  occupation,  the  condominium^ 
the  contested  rights  of  the  Diet  in  these  provinces,  afforded  to 
Prussia  a  ready  pretext  for  a  quarrel,  whenever  she  pleased  to 
bring  it  about ;  and  it  has  been  a  mere  question  of  convenience 
and  preparation  at  what  moment  of  the  last  twelve  months  it 
should  begin. 

For  throughout  these  transactions  Prussia  meant  this  quar- 
rel. And  she  meant  it  for  a  purpose  inuneasurably  be- 
yond the  pretext  she  avowed.  Prussia  has  not  gone  to  war 
for  the  Duchies.  Still  less  to  aid  the  conquest  of  Venetia 
by  Italjr.  She  went  to  war  because,  in  the  opinion  of 
her  danng  and  unscrupulous  Minister,  the  time  is  come  to 
strike  a  great  blow  for  the  headship  of  Germany,  to  break  up 
the  existing  Federal  system  of  that  country,'  to  destroy  and 
absorb  most  of  the  smaller  Northern  States  and  territories, 
and,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  to  wrest  from  Austria 
that  imperial  ascendancy  in  Germany  which  she  had  enjoyed 
for  centuries  before  the  name  of  Prussia  had  occurred  in 
history,  and  which  she  still  retains  as  the  perpetual  President 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  German  States.    Probably  but 
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a  few  weeks  ago^  the  bare  sappofiition  of  bo  bold  and  vioient 
a  project  woidd  have  been  reoeived  with  intenfle  incredulitj 
in  the  matter-of>>fact,  money-making,  Europe  of  this  centniy. 
The  British  daily  press,  with  all  its  numerous  ooirespondents 
and  its  high  ability,  failed  to  point  out  the  true  penL  The 
diplomatic  world,  ever  eager  to  rely  on  temporary  expedients, 
fimded  that  Ihe  storm  might  blow  over.  Had  the  question 
really  been  no  more  than  a  dispute  arising  out  of  the  joint 
occupation  of  the  Duchies,  it  would  have  blown  over;  and 
indeed  it  might  at  once  have  been  settled,  as  was  proposed 
by  Austria,  in  the  most  legal  and  honourable  manner  by  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  Diet,,  and  by  engaging  to  abide  by  die 
Federal  award.  But  Bismarck,  like  a  poisoner  who  plies  his 
victim  with  small  reiterated  doses,  had  ever  in  hand  some  fresh 
expedient  to  coimteract  the  diplomatic  antidote.  He  tried 
every  artifice  to  throw  upon  his  antagonist  the  apparent 
responsibility  of  the  rupture.  But  in  vain.  Austria  com- 
mitted no  mistake  in  the  later  portion  of  these  n^otiations. 
She  kept  her  temper;  she  spoKe  with  imvarying  candour, 
address,  and  dignity ;  she  maintained  her  true  Federal  position 
in  Germany.  Nor  can  she  be  blamed  in  any  appreciable 
degree,  for  attaching  conditions  to  her  assent  to  the  proposed 
Conference,  which  at  once  proved  that,  as  regards  the  other 
belligerents,  that  Conference  was  a  mere  blind  and  a  sham. 
Had  the  Conference  met  the  scene  of  the  rupture  would  merely 
have  been  tr^sferred  from  Frankfort  to  Paris--*fn>m  the  Diet, 
where  Austria  was  surrounded  by  a  majority  of  the  German 
States,  to  the  Tuileries,  where  she  would  have  found  herself 
without  an  ally. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  has  already  passed  from  the 
control  of  law  to  that  of  force,  may  be  thus  stated.  Is  Ger- 
many to  remain  a  composite  body  of  States,  possessing  equal 
sovereign  rights,  but  united  by  a  perpetual  league  for  national 
purposes,  Austria,  as  well  as  Prussia,  being  both  members  of 
this  confederation  ?  Or  is  the  federal  system  of  Gomany  to 
be  overthrown,  the  reigning  Houses  mediatised,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  unity  established  by  reducing  Austria  t»  the 
condition  of  a  non-German  Empire  of  Slovacks,  Czeeks,  and 
Magyars,  while  the  King  of  Prussia  assumes  the  fiiBt  radc  in 
Germany  and  one  of  the  first  positions  in  Europe,  by  sulgeeir 
ing  the  whole  German  nation  to  his  sceptre  and  his  sword? 
The  second  of  these  propositions  involves  one  of  tiie  gveatest 
revolutions  which  has  occurred  in  Europe  in  any  age,  and  one 
not  hastily  to  be  accomplished,  even  after  the  great  sueccnv 
of  ihe  Prussian  army. 
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Hie  project  is  based  on  two  certain  elements.  The  ambition 
of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  which  has  been  pnrsiiing  this 
object,  hj  the  arowal  of  Frederic  II.  himself,  ever  since  it  ac- 
quired a  royal  crown ;  and  the  incontestable  eagerness  of  a  con« 
siderable  portion  of  the  German  people  to  exchange  their  petty- 
sovereigns  for  the  common  dominion  of  a  great  Power.  The 
cry  of  Italian  Unity  has  reverberated  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
it  is  in  the  name  of  German  Unity  that  Prussia  hopes  to  carry 
on  this  contest.  There  are  those  among  the  most  advanced 
Liberals  of  Germany,  who,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  arbi- 
trary spirit  and  complete  duplicity  of  Bismarck,  think,  never* 
theless,  that  he  may  serve  their  cause,  by  brin^g  about 
changes  which  men  of  legality  and  good  faith  eould  not  at* 
tempt ;  and  Bismarck  may  have  hoped  to  throw  dust  into  the 
eyes  of  these  credulous  and  unprincipled  politicians,  and  even 
to  oonvert  them  into  his  most  active  allies.  For,  on  his  part, 
he  will  not  scruple  to  appeal  to  the  revolutionary  element  in 
Germany  to  lend  its  aid  to  an  enterprise  which  is  in  reality 
that  of  inuUtary  goyemment  and  arbitrary  power.  Fv^ 
however,  enters  upon  this  contest  without  a  shred  of  legal 
right  or  political  provocation.  She  has  engaged  in  a  diffi- 
cult enterprise  without  the  open  countenance  and  support  of 
any  other  Power.  One  thing  alone  is  wanting  to  complete  the 
iniquity  of  her  conduct — that  she  should  have  purchased  the 
secret  connivance  of  a  foreign  potentate  to  abet  her  revolution- 
ary designs  at  home. 

We,  as  Englishmen,  are  cordially  desirous  to  see  the  steady 
progress  of  Germany  in  the  twofold  course  of  freedom  and  of 
union— of  constitutional  government  and  of  national  influence 
in  Europe.  For  we  have  certainly  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
the  increasing  power  and  influence  of  Germany,  when  that 
power  is  exercised  under  the  control  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  irresponsible  nature  of  that  power  which  makes 
it,  at  this  moment,  a  curse  to  the  world.  But  we  greatly  doubt, 
and  indeed  entirely  deny,  that  the  formation  of  a  unitarian 
State  in  Germany,  more  or  less  on  the  Imperial  model,  based 
on  democratic  institutions  and  crowned  by  bayonets,  could  be 
r^arded  as  any  gain  to  true  freedom.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  latest  and  the  worst  form  that  despotism  has  assumed,  for 
it  ia  despotism  disguised  in  popular  sympathies.  Such  a  State 
would  innnolate  at  the  feet  of  a  Prussian  corporal  the  noblest 
elements  of  German  society,  and  reduce  Germany  herself  to  be 
a  bad  copy  of  the  French  Empire.  No  result  would  be  more 
fatal  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Europe.  It  is  easy  to  foresee 
what  would  be  the  &te  of  small  and  free  States,  as  Holland, 
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Denmark,  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  lying  at  the  mercy  of 
such  neighbours  as  France  and  Prussia  would  then  be,  which 
despise  them  for  their  weakness  and  hate  them  for  their  free- 
dom. One  by  one  the  lesser  lights  would  be  put  out,  and 
England  would  again  find  herseli  the  only  champion  of  a  free 
press,  and  the  only  free  asylum  in  the  Old  World. 

It  is  unjust  to  argue  that  a  Federal  Constitution  cannot  secure 
to  Germany  an  adequate  amount  of  national  representation 
and  force.  That  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  form  of  the 
Federal  Acts  of  1815  and  1820,  and  they  will  doubtless  now 
be  altered  and  recast.  But  the  recent  struggle  in  the  Unit^ 
States  proves  that  weakness  is  not  necessarily  inherent  in  federal 
unions.  As  in  North  America,  so  in  Germany,  we  hold  that 
the  maintenance  of  what  are  called  *  state-rights'  is  an  essential 
condition  of  freedom  and  good  government  in  mixed  States; 
and  that  a  revolution  which  should  obliterate  these  historical 
distinctions  would  very  shortly  consign  the  whole  people  of 
Germany  to  the  uniform  despotism  of  a  single  ruler.  Equality 
and  military  glory  would  become  the  passion  of  the  people, 
rather  than  free  institutions  and  self-government ;  and  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  Germans,  which  is  already  degraded  to 
a  very  low  sense  of  political  morality,  would  sink  into  absolute 
servility  to  the  chief  who  might  have  the  art  to  gratify  their 
passions  or  play  upon  their  delusions.  No  change  could,  there- 
fore, occur  so  fatal  to  the  freedom,  the  virility,  and  the  poli- 
tical education  of  the  German  people  as  that  which  is  offered 
them  at  the  hands  of  Bismarck.  It  may  suit  the  purpose  of 
those  depraved  politicians  who  are  ever  ready  to  justify  violent 
and  illegal  actions  by  suggesting  that  they  are  necessary  to 
the  triumph  of  liberal  opinions  and  the  progress  of  manland, 
to  palliate  the  iniquitous  policy  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  by  as- 
suming that  the  national  unity  of  Germany  is  to  be  purchased  at 
this  price.  But  their  principle  and  their  anticipations  are  alike 
false  and  unsound.  Under  this  mask  of  German  unity,  which 
has  already  served  as  the  pretext  for  so  many  follies  and 
crimes,  the  real  object  is  Prussian  domination.  The  scheme  of 
Bismarck  is  not  to  confer  equal  national  rights  upon  the  whole 
population  of  a  great  country,  but  to  subdue  those  indepen- 
dent communities  into  provinces  ruled  by  the  iron  sway  of  the 
Prussian  military  system  and  the  Prussian  police.  The  recep- 
tion given  to  the  Prussian  troops  in  the  towns  and  States  they 
have  invaded  and  seized,  within  a  week  from  the  declaration  of 
war,  distinctly  proved  that  the  Germans  are  well  aware  of  the 
fate  in  store  for  them.  Kesistance  was  impossible,  for  every- 
thing had  been  prepared  beforehand  to  overpower  it.    Hanover, 
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Saxony,  Hesse,  Hamburgh,  were  instantaneously  occupied  by 
Prussian  troops  and  placed  at  the  mercy  of  Prussian  com- 
manders. The  inhabitants  of  those  States  are  not  passionately 
devoted  to  their  own  petty  rulers  ;  many  of  them,  perhaps  the 
majority,  would  be  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  a  true 
Gennan  Empire.  But  they  were  not  deceived  by  what  M. 
Bismarck  had  to  offer  them.  The  Prussian  troops  were  every- 
where received  in  sullen  silence,  for  it  was  well  understood 
that  their  entry  marked  the  commencement  of  an  epoch  of 
military  oppression,  far  more  severe  and  intolerable  than  the 
minor  grievances  caused  by  the  late  governments.  In  no  case, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  were  they  received 
as  liberators  or  even  as  friends.  In  no  case  could  they  be 
mistaken  for  the  harbingers  of  national  independence  and  free 
institutions.  They  mean  the  extension  to  the  conquered  States 
of  the  system  of  insolent  oppression  which  has  been  success- 
Ailly  maintained  in  Prussia  during  the  present  reign,  and  they 
mean  nothing  else.  The  National  Vereiuy  representing  the 
opinions  of  the  most  advanced  party  in  Germany,  has  ener- 
getically protested  against  the  means  employed  by  Prussia  in 
support  of  their  own  views.  The  States  which  have  been 
annexed  in  the  North  have  yielded  to  force  and  intimidation. 
South  of  the  Maine,  the  whole  of  Germany  is  united  against 
Prussia;  and  the  patriotic  party  in  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and 
Bavaria  has  distinguished  itself  by  the  strongest  determination 
to  resist  her. 

But  if  the  object  of  Prussia  be  of  questionable  value,  the  modes 
of  attaining  it,  and  its  consequences  when  attained,  are  still  more 
mischievous  and  reprehensible.  It  involves,  of  course,  a  total 
revolution  in  the  political  condition  of  Germany,  and  a  revolu- 
tion which  can  only  be  ratified  by  sheer  military  force  or  by  a 
false  appeal  to  some  of  the  worst  passions  of  the  people.  It  in- 
volves the  defeat  or  destruction  by  Prussia  of  the  armies  of  Aus- 
tria and  of  those  States  which  are  acting  with  her ;  and  the 
astonishing  vigour  and  success  with  which  the  Prussian  opera- 
tions have  been  conducted,  appear  already  to  have  attained 
this  result ;  for  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  policy  of  Bis- 
marck that,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  strength  and  unity  of 
Germany,  he  directs  one  half  of  her  fighting  power  against 
the  other  half,  a  process  by  which  one  portion  must  be  de- 
stroyed, the  other  weakened,  and  the  whole  therefore  notably 
reduced.  And  when  this  point  is  reached,  Germany  is  fairly 
warned  that  she  will  have  to  account  with  France.  The  Em- 
peror Napoleon  has  recently  expressed  his  detestation  of  the 
Treaties  of  1815:  Prussia  has  already  torn  them  in  pieces 
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Jbefore  his  eyes.      The  Emperor  has  subfiequently  mfonned 
the  world  that,  however  contented  he  might  be  to  leave  tke 
balance  of  Europe  unossailed,  yet  the  augmentation  of  any 
other  State  in  power  or  territory  will,  in  his  opinion,  entitle 
France  to  a  corresponding  acquisition.   In  fact,  Prussia  stands 
in  this  dilemma — she  began   the  war  with  no  willing  allies, 
relying  solely  on  the  valour  of  her  own  troops,  holding  what 
is  notoriously  the  worst  military  position  in  Europe,  open 
to  attack  on  every  side,  £rom  the  frontier  of  Poland  to  the 
frontier  of  Flanders.    K  she  had  been  defeated  in  the  plains  of 
Saxony  or  Silesia,  she  had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  sea.    She  would  have  had  to  pay  the  pnoe  oi 
defeat ;  and  even  if  she  obtained  the  doubtful  aid  of  France, 
she  would  obtain  it  at  the  cost  of  moral  infamy  and  tenitch 
lial  concessions  more  d^rading  to  the  Court  of  Berlin  than 
the  loss  of  a  dozen  Jenas.     If,  on  the  contrary,  Prussia  is 
successful  in  her  military  operations  and  her  political  intrigues, 
and  if  she  places  herself  by  success  at  the  head  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  Germany,  united  under  her  own  sceptre,  then,  with  one 
voice  the  French  Government  and  the  French  nation  would 
say  to  Prussia,  ^  You  have  altered  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
^  power  in  Europe.     Not  content  with  what  you  obtained  in 
'  1815  at  our  expense,  you  have  now  enlarged  your  dominions 
^  at  the  expense  of  your  own  confederates.     You  must  give  us 
<back  all  that  the  peace  of  1815  took  from  us.'     This  is  not 
language  to  which  the  German  armies  and  people  would  listen 
with  indifference,  and  the  ultimate  result  would  be  a  foreign 
war  far  more  sanguinary  and  formidable  than  that  just  raging 
in  Bohemia. 

Indeed,  it  deserves  to  be  added,  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
which  we  combat  the  design  of  a  United  German  Monarchy  is, 
that  we  believe  it  w6idd  prove  highly  unfavourable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  The  existenoe  of  a  certain  number  of  small 
States,  too  weak  to  excite  apprehension,  between  the  frontiers 
of  Great  Powers,  by  which  the  neutrality  and  independence  of 
these  small  States  are  guaranteed,  is  an  important  security  to 
all  Europe.  Switzerland  and  Belgium  afford  that  species  of 
neutral  castnff  to  the  French  frontier  on  its  most  vulnerable 
points :  and  tiiis  is  the  most  satisfiBM^tory  solution  of  the  proUoni 
how  to  dispose  of  provinces  of  mixed  or  contested  nationality. 
The  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  France  and  Germany 
has  been  disputed  for  a  thousand  years.  Convert  each  State 
into  a  powerfiil  military  empire,  and  the  strife  will  last  for  a 
thousand  more.  But  if  it  be  possible  to  preserve  and  protect 
small  intermediate  States  by  the  authority  of  public  law,  the 
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cause  of  isrtennuiable  wars  may  be  removed,  and  it  is  to  this 
eipedient  that  the  peace  of  the  last  fifty  years  is  mainly  due. 
Suppose  France  to  take  advantage  of  the  divisions  of  Germany, 
and  to  acquire  possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Khine  by  con- 
quest or  by  concession.  How  long  would  she  hold  it  unchal- 
lenged, when  Crermany  had  recovered  her  strength  and  union  ? 
Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  a  people  who  rose  like  one  man  to 
wrest  from  the  King  of  Denmark  two  Duchies  connected  with 
his  Crown  by  the  most  ancient  ties  and  by  the  most  recent 
engagements,  would  submit  to  see  Cologne,  Coblenz,  and 
Mainz  occupied  by  French  garrisons?  To  raise  this  ques- 
tion is  to  prepare  the  elements  of  continual  or  repeated  war 
between  the  French  and  German  races,  and  to  throw  back  the 
civilisation  of  Europe  two  hundred  years. 

However  such  an  example  may  interfere  with  the  theory  of 
the  late  Mr.  Buckle  that  human  affairs  are  directed  by 
general  causes  only,  and  that  the  will  of  individuals  has  no 
effect  on  the  result,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  events 
we  are  now  witnessing  are  distinctly  attributable  to  two  per- 
sons—  a  very  weak  King  and  a  very  bold  Minister.  The 
statesmen  of  this  age  are  generally  more  remarkable  for 
prudence  than  for  enterprise,  and  for  the  lesser  and  more 
practical  qualities  of  administration  than  for  grandeur  and 
Tigour  of  political  conception ;  just  as  a  country  gentleman  is 
a  less  energetic  and  conspicuous  character  than  the  highway- 
man who  stops  him  on  the  road.  He,  therefore,  who  greatly 
and  boldly  dares,  without  reference  to  principles  or  to  conse- 
quences, towers  into  pre-eminence  among  them ;  and  the  gifts 
of  Count  Bismarck  are  of  this  loftv  nature.  No  living:  man 
m  Europe  has  played  for  stakes  so  large,  except  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  whose  successful  career  will  be  the  eternal 
apology  of  hazardous  courses  and  desperate  adventurers. 
When  M.  Bismarck  entered  public  life  about  fourteen  years 
ago,  it  was  as  an  ardent  member  of  the  Kreuz  party — a 
champion  of  absolutist  opinions  and  an  enemy  of  the  Con- 
Btittttion.  To  these  views  he  had  until  lately  remained  con- 
sistent, for  hifi  i^peal  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  suffirage  is 
but  a  few  weeks  old,  and  not  Buckingham  or  Strafford  ever 
trampled  more  insolently  on  the  representatives  of  a  people. 
The  principal  cause  of  the  differences  between  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  his  Parliament  was  the  military  system  of  the 
kingdom,  the  Minister  wanting  to  enlarge  and  consolidate  the 
standing  army.  It  is  now  dear  that  the  determination  of 
William  I.  and  his  adviser  to  keep  under  arms  a  larger  body  of 
regular  troo})S  than  bad  served  for  hb  predecessors,  was  not 
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without  an  object^  nor  the  troops  without  a  use^  since  they  were 
designed  to  attack  and  plunder  his  neighbours.  In  King 
William's  recent  address  to  his  people^  this  point  is  expressly 
admitted^  and  it  establishes  the  preconcerted  nature  of  the 
whole  enterprise.     The  King  says : — 

'  In  anxious  anticipation  of  what  has  now  taken  place^  I  have 
been  forced  for  years  to  consider  it  as  the  first  duty  of  my  royal 
office  to  prepare  Prussia's  military  resources  for  a  strong  develop' 
ment  of  forced 

M.  Bismarck  did  not  share  the  prevailing  infatuation  of  German 
statesmen  and  people  on  the  Sleswi^-Holstein  question.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  wont  to  describe  it  as  a  feverish  burst  of  re- 
volutionary passion,  which  he,  of  all  men,  was  disposed  to  resist : 
and  as  late  as  January  1864  he  affected  to  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy.  War,  however, 
was  precipitated  by  the  Diet  on  the  banks  of  the  Eider,  and 
M.  Bismarck  soon  found  it  expedient  to  take  it  into  his  own 
hands,  to  annid  the  Federal  intervention  of  Hanover  and 
Saxony,  to  entice  Austria  into  the  plot,  to  repudiate  the  Treaty 
of  1852,  to  crown  the  Prussian  standards  with  the  cheap  laurels 
of  Duppel,  and  to  take  joint  possession  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory. At  the  sixth  sitting  of  the  London  Conference,  on  the 
28th  May,  1864,  the  Prussian  Minister  expressly  demanded 
on  behalf  of  Prussia  and  Austria  the  '  union  of  the  Duchies  of 
'  Sleswig  and  Holstein  in  one  State,  under  the  sovereignty 
*  of  the  Duke  of  Sonderburg-Augustenburg.'  But  he  ac- 
companied his  proposal  with  a  demand  for  the  cession  to 
Prussia  of  the  harbour  of  Kiel,  the  canal  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Elbe,  and  the  fortification  by  Prussia  of  the  strongest  points 
of  the  country.  The  Duke  of  Augustenburg  was  not  base 
enough  to  submit  to  these  terms,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  Bismarck  abandoned,  proscribed,  and  threatened  to  im- 
prison him.  Other  candidates  were  then  started — ^a  prince  of 
Hesse,  a  prince  of  Oldenburgh :  but  the  real  claimant  was  yet 
to  appear;  for  it  was  not  until  the  month  of  July  1864  that 
M.  Bismarck  discovered  from  the  law-oflScers  of  the  Prussian 
Crown  (there  are  still  it  seems  *  judges  at  Berlin*  though  the 
Miller  is  no  longer  a  match  for  the  King)  that  the  true  legal 
title  to  the  Duchies  had  all  the  while  been  vested  in  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  consequently  had  been  transferred  by  that  sove- 
reim  to  the  victorious  Powers  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed 
at  Vienna  after  the  campaign.  This  discovery  M.  Bismarck 
had  the  audacity  to  impart  to  the  world,  although  it  condemned 
ab  initio  every  pretext  put  forward  to  justify  the  war.  Docs 
he  adhere  to  it  now  ?     If  so,  what  has  become  of  the  common 
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right  of  conquest  vested  in  Austria,  whose  troops  have  been 
expelled  from  llolstein  by  a  superior  Prussian  force?  For 
if  the  Treaty  of  Gastein,  which  was  a  mere  agreement  for  the 
temporary  partition  of  these  rights  of  conquest,  be  at  an  end, 
then  the  provisions  'of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  should  resume 
their  force,  until  they  are  interrupted  by  war.  The  Treaty  of 
Gastein  was,  however,  only  another  step  on  this  downward 
path,  and  it  was  described  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  in 
the  following  terms : — 

'  What  are  the  motives  which  have  guided  the  two  great  German 
Powers  ?  Was  it  to  confirm  the  rights  of  ancient  Treaties  ?  Certainly 
not  The  Treaties  of  Vienna  had  established  the  Danish  Monarchy 
on  certain  conditions:  those  conditions  have  now  been  overthrown. 
The  Treaty  of  London  was  a  fresh  mark  of  the  solicitude  of  Europo 
for  the  duration  and  integrity  of  that  monarchy :  that  Treaty  like- 
wise has  been  torn  by  two  of  the  Powers  that  signed  it.  Whs  it  to 
recover  an  alienated  inheritance,  that  Austria  and  Prussia  combined  ? 
Instead  of  restoring  it  to  the  most  accredited  heir,  they  have  shared 
it  between  themselves.  Was  it  in  the  interest  of  Germany  ?  Their 
Confederates  only  learned  these  arrangements  of  Gastein  by  the 
public  press.  Germany  desired  an  undivided  State  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  separated  from  Denmark,  and  governed  by  a  Prince  of  her 
choice.  The  candidate  U  thrust  aside,  and  the  Duchies  are  divided. 
Was  it  in  the  interest  of  the  Duchies  themselves?  But  that,  we  were 
told,  required  their  indissoluble  union.  Was  it  to  satisfy  the  popu* 
lation  ?  The  population  has  never  been  consulted,  and  even  the 
Diet  of  Schleswig-Holstein  is  not  convoked.  On  wiiat  principle 
then  does  this  Austro- Prussian  combination  rest?  We  can  find  no 
base  for  it  but  force  ;  no  justification  but  the  mutual  convenience  of 
the  partitioning  Powers.  Modern  Europe  had  lost  all  custom  of 
such  practices  and  precedents  can  only  be  found  in  the  worst  ages 
of  history.  For  violence  and  conquest  pervert  the  very  notion  of 
right  and  the  conscience  of  nations.* 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  that  scandalous  transaction  in 
more  forcible  or  becoming  language ;  and  the  censure  is  the 
more  valuable  as  it  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  a  French  Minister. 

We  shall  not  pursue  these  details  much  further.  Every  part 
of  them  is  stamped  with  dishonesty  and  contradiction.  One 
momentBismarck  engaged  in  a  financial  intrigue  against  Austria; 
the  next  he  offered  her  twelve  millions  for  her  share  of  the 
Duchies.  In  one  of  the  proposals  of  1864,  made  to  implicate 
Austria  in  the  Danish  war,  Bismarck  agreed  to  support  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  against  Italy,  in  the  event  of  an 
attack  on  Venetia  ;  in  the  present  year,  an  alliance  with  Italy, 
and  a  simultaneous  attack  by  the  two  States  on  Austria,  has 
been  arranged,  although  such  an  engagement  to  aid  in  foreign 
war  against  a  confederate  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  spirit 
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ajad  the  letter  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  and  the  Federal  Pact 
In  January  of  this  year^  he  appealed  to  Austria  to  oombine 
with  him  against  the  revolution,  and  to  crush  the  feeble  agi- 
tators who  had  got  up  meetings  at  Frankfort  and  Altona;  in 
April,  he  lets  loose  a  proposal  for  the  re-organisation  of  all  Ge^ 
many  by  a  Radical  Parliament,  chosen  by  direct  and  universal 
suffrage  I  These  inconsistencies  would  be  ludicrous,  if  they  were 
not  stamped  with  the  mark  of  guilt.  They  are  indications, 
not  of  mere  levity,  but  of  a  settled  purpose  to  accomplish  an 
object  by  whatsoever  means,  fair  or  foul,  true  or  false,  right 
or  wrong. 

In  spite  of  Bismarck's  manoeuvres  to  throw  on  Austria  the 
responsibility  of  taking  the  first  step  to  hostilities,  suoh  has 
been  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  that  Power,  that  every 
aggressive  movement  has  been  made  by  Prussia.  It  was  on 
the  28th  February  that  King  William  held  his  first  council  of 
war,  followed  by  an  attitude  of  more  decided  hostility.  The 
armament  of  Austria  had  not  then  commenced.  The  charges 
of  military  preparations  brought  against  her  were  mere  pre- 
tences; her  preparations  barely  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
of  events.  On  the  24  th  March,  the  Prussian  revolutioaary 
proposal  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  Bund  was  hurled  at  the 
Diet.  Austria  replied  that  she  was  not  averse  to  attempt  that  re- 
form, but  that  it  could  only  be  accomplished  at  a  time  of  peace, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  concord.  More  recently  Bismarck  addressed 
to  the  Imperial  Minister  a  despatch  of  unmeasured  arrc^nce 
and  impertinence,  in  language  unknown  not  only  to  Courts 
but  to  gentlemen.  Austria  responded  by  convoking  the  States 
of  Holstein  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  province,  and  sub- 
mitted the  whole  question  to  the  Diet.  Prussia  dispersed  the 
States  by  force,  arrested  the  Austrian  commissioner,  and  stopped 
one  of  the  Imperial  couriers.  The  troops  of  Austria  evacuated 
Altona,  and  marched  through  Hanover.  Still  no  blow  was 
struck  by  her,  and,  at  length,  Prussia  having  repudiated  the 
legal  authority  of  the  Bund  altogether,  gave  the  order  to  invade 
the  territories  of  Hanover  and  Sajtony  and  Hesse,  because  they 
had  supported  the  perfectly  legal  proposition  of  Austria  to  call 
out  the  whole  Federal  army.  She  has  since  completed  the  oc- 
cupation of  those  countries ;  hoisted  the  Black  Eagle  on  the 
public  buildings ;  assumed  the  rights  of  sovereignty ;  forced 
their  armies  to  capitulate;  and  sent  their  princes  into  con- 
finement. 

No  doubt  these  events  afford  a  signal  example  of  that  retri- 
butive justice  which  conunonly  attends  great  political  crimes. 
yor  neft^ly  a  century  the  Partition  of  Poland  has  continued 
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to  perplex  and  haraas  its  perpetrators  and  their  desoendante. 
The  invasion  and  annexation  of  the  Duchies  of  the  Elbe, 
under  false  and  artificial  pretences,  does  not  sit  lightly  on 
Prussia,  or  on  Austria,  which  condescended,  in  a  moment  of 
weakness,  to  join  in  the  act,  or  on  the  whole  of  Germany, 
which  applauded  it.  That  act  was  deliberately  condemned  at 
the  time  by  the  judgment  of  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world ;  and 
the  authors  of  die  offence  have  now  taken  upon  themselves  to 
ayenge  it  upon  one  another.  But  though  the  mind  derives 
satisKiCtion  from  the  operation  of  these  laws  of  eternal  justice) 
which  run  through  the  tangled  skein  of  human  affairs,  and  ovetw 
rule  alike  the  purposes  of  the  good  and  of  the  wicked,  the  in- 
direct consequences  of  such  events  to  private  interests,  the 
incalculable  losses,  the  immeasurable  woes  which  rush  forth,  as 
from  the  vials  of  the  Apocalypse,  plead  to  Heaven  against 
their  author.  Since  the  termination  of  the  career  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  what  living  man  has  dared  to  avow  and  act  on  the 
hateful  doctrine,  that  no  amount  of  human  suffering  should 
avert  the  execution  of  a  political  design  ?  Even  the  nephew  of 
the  great  conqueror  turned  aside  from  the  blood-stained  field  of 
Solferino  and  offered  peace.  Upon  King  William  of  Prussia 
and  Bismarck  rests,  in  this  age^  the  nrst  unprovoked  and 
wanton  shedding  of  the  innocent  blood  of  their  own  subjects 
and  countrymen,  for  no  olgect  but  their  own  aggrandisement, 
arrogance,  and  amUtion. 

The  iji^dity  with  which  the  Prussian  armies  spread  over  the 
Nortbei'a  States  of  Germany,  and  completed  in  a  week  the 
bloodless  conquest  of  a  flock  of  undefended  princes  and  king*- 
doms,  proves  to  demonstration  that  the  whole  operation  had  been 
carefuUy  prepared  beforehand.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Prussian 
Envoy  irom  Frankfort  on  the  measure  of  coercion  being  carried 
in  the  Diet  was  the .  signal  for  the  execution  of  a  conspiracy 
and  a  coup  d^Stat  against  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  daring 
and  as  determined  as  the  blow  of  the  2nd  December  which  made 
Louis  Napoleon  the  master  of  the  Assembly  and  of  France. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  tha^t  achievement  that  M»  Bismarck's  policy 
may  most  fitly  be  compared  in  audacity,  in  secrecy,  in  promp- 
titude, and  apparently  in  success.     Whatever  might  be  thought 
of  the  intentions  of  the  Prussian  Government,  Europe  was  not 

Erepared  for  the  astonishing  energy  with  which  this  design  has 
een  carried  into  effect:  still  less  for  the  feeble  and  inadequate 
resistance  which  has  hitherto  been  offered  to  it.  It  may  con- 
fidently be  aflSrmed  that  down  to  the  very  latest  moment,  when 
doubt  was  possible,  the  soundest  political  and  militaiy  judg- 
ments in  Euxope  discredited  the  possibility  of  such  a  result. 
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It  was  known  that  the  minor  German  States  were  unready  and 
ill-prepared  to  face  the  perils  of  a  great  civil  war,  and  that  the 
storm  struck  them  from  the  quarter  in  which  they  least  ex- 
pected to  meet  it.     But  the  Austrian  army  was  believed  to 
be  the  second  in  Europe.     Immense  efforts  and  a  vast  expen- 
diture had  been  employed  to  supply  the  deficiencies  which  had 
proved  so  fatal  to  it  in  the  campaign  of  1859.     The  army  of 
the  North  was  placed  under  the  undivided  command  of  Marshal 
Benedek,  an  officer  of  the  highest  reputation,  who  had  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  troops  and  the  nation.     That  Austria 
should  not  at  once  assume  the  offensive  waa  consistent  with  her 
habitual  caution  and  with  her  political  position  in  this  quarrel 
Her  defensive  position  appeared  to  be  invincible,  for  her  forces 
were  concentrated  within  the  mountainous  angle  of  Bohemia, 
which  has  the  profile  of  a  colossal  fortress.     The  passes  in  these 
mountains,  ana  even  the  plains  of  Saxony  beyond  them,  were 
at  her  command,  though  she  made  no  attempt  to  defend  them. 
Her  base  rested  on  a  great  line  of  fortresses  and  strong  positions 
connected  by  railways :  and  while  Prussia  had  been  compelled 
to  extend  her  line  of  operations  longitudinally  across  the  whole 
of  Germany,  the  main  Austrian  army  awaited  the  attack  in  a 
concentrated  mass,  perpendicidar  to  the  line  of  tiie  enemy. 
When  Bohemia  was  invaded,  the  Prussian  corps  were  necessarily 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  considerable  extent  of  difficult 
country,  and  Benedek,  holding  the  concentric  position  with  the 
power  of  manceuvriag  on  the  inner  Kne,  like  5f  apoleon  in  the 
campaign  of  1814,  seemed  to  be  admirably  placed  to  defeat 
them  in  succession.     Setting  apart  the  skill  of  the  rival  com- 
manders, and  the  arms  of  the  men,  the  valour  of  the  trooos 
might  be  taken  to  be  equal:  but  the  Austrians  had  probably 
the  advantage  in  numbers,  in  physical  strength^  and  in  expe- 
rience of  war,  for  except  in  the  Danish  campaign  of  1864,  in 
which  the  Prussians  had  not  greatly  distinguish^  themselves, 
few  men  in  the  Prussian  ranks  could  have  seen  actual  warfare. 
On  these  substantial  grounds   the   great   preponderance  of 
military  authority  both  in  France,  Russia,  and  England  anti- 
cipated the  success  of  the  Austrians.     The  events  of  the  war, 
down  to  the  time  at  which  we  write,  have,  as  is  well  known,  con- 
founded these  anticipations.    It  would  be  premature  to  discuss 
the  causes  of  this  unforeseen  result,  or  to  speculate  on  the  effects 
of  the  reverses  hitherto  sustained  by  the  Imperial  armies  in 
Bohemia.     But  the  most  obvious  of  these  causes  is  the  suoe- 
riority  of  the  fire-anns  borne  by  the  Prussian  infantry;  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  this  great  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  turned 
for  the  present  on  the  adoption .  by  one  of  the  combatants  of  a 
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breech-loading  gun.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  intro- 
duction of  arms  of  precision  into  modem  warfare  has  rendered 
a  new  system  of  formation  and  tactics  indispensable  to  the  pro« 
tection  of  troops  from  the  fire  of  these  formidable  weapons. 
The  American  war  was  fought  by  troops  continually  entrench- 
ing themselves  in  the  field  for  shelter,  and  always  attacldi^  in 
light  skirmishing  order*  The  heavy  columns  and  dose  drm  of 
the  German  armies  result  in  wholesale  massacre,  when  opposed 
to  the  rapid  fire  of  the  breech-loading  rifle.  This  experiment 
would  seem  to  be  decisive,  and  it  points  to  a  termination  of 
hostilities  between  forces  unequally  armed;  for  the  bravest 
troops  in  the  world  cannot  bear  up  against  the  tremendous 
odds  of  a  gun  which  fires  at  least  three  shots  for  one.  But  if 
the  success  of  the  Prussians  in  this  campaign  be  chiefly  due  to 
this  adventitious  circumstance,  which  gives  them  at  this 
moment  an  advantage  over  every  other  army  in  Europe,  we 
may  be  certain  that  ere  long  this  tempoyary  inequality  of  arms 
will  cease,  and  the  art  of  war  will  adapt  itself  to  these  altered 
conditions. 

At  the  moment  at  which  we  are  writing  it  would  seem  that 
the  first  act  in  this  bloody  drama  is  played  out.  The  Austrian 
army  has  sustained  a  defeat  at  the  oattle  of  Sadowa  scarcely 
less  decisive  than  those  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagram,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  this  dreadful  conflict  is  for  the  present  at 
an  end.  It  would  be  ungenerous  to  insist  on  the  errors  of 
policy  and  the  defects  of  military  organisation  which  have 
led  to  this  result,  and  they  are  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
immediate  consequence  has  been  the  surrender  of  Venetia, 
which  appears  to  have  been  decided  upon  before  the  last 
Prussian  victory ;  and  the  reluctant  admission  by  the  Court 
of  Vienna  of  its  inability  to  hold  that  province  is  the  most 
important  result  pf  the  war.  We  trust  that  this  sacrifice  may 
remove  one  of  the  causes  which  threatened  the  peace  of  Europe 
and  may  lead  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  But 
the  future  organisation  of  Germany  is  still  undetermined;  and 
in  spite  of  the  prodigious  successes  the  Prussian  armies  have 
obtidned  in  the  field,  and  the  ascendancy  the  Court  of  Berlin 
has  thereby  acquired  in  Europe,  the  relations  of  the  Gennan 
States  with  each  other  and  with  the  other  neighbouring 
Powers  are  questions  which  cannot  be  solved  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  German  nation  and  the  other  parties  to  the 
Treaties  of  Vienna. 

When  the  treaties  which  constitute  the  fundamental  com- 
pact of  Europe  are  denounced  by  one  great  Power  and 
broken  by  another;  when  the  legitimate  alliances  of  States 
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for  ayowed  objects  are  dissolved,  and  <k)untenmiied  bj  dan- 
destine  associations  of  conspirators  aminst  the  peace  of  the 
world ;  when  these  Govemmenta  recoil  from  publicity,  defraud 
their  own  subjects  of  all  control  over  their  aflhirs,  and  complete 
the  destruction  of  liberty  by  schemes  of  war,  we  can  entertaia 
BO  hope  that  a  rensettlement  of  Europe  will  be  speedily  or 
easily  accomplished,  or  that  when  it  is  acoomplished  it  irill 
bear  the  mark  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  permanence.  It  will 
still  be  the  law  imposed  by  conquerors  on  the  conquered.  It 
will  still  be  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  distrust.  Far  from 
disarming  the  enormous  military  establishments  of  Europe, 
it  will  increase  them.  It  will  inflame  tiie  military  spirit  of 
another  generation,  and  perhaps  reopen  an  indefinite  series 
of  recurring  wars.  The  crowning  trait  in  the  policy  of  Bi»* 
marck  is  to  attack  the  revolutionary  influence  of  France  in 
Europe  by  acts  more  revolutionary  than  her  own ;  as  a  tra- 
veller sets  fire  to  ti],e  laeward  side  of  the  prairie  or  the  forest 
to  escape  from  a  conflagration  threatening  him  to  windward. 
But  this  is  a  race  in  which  the  Imperial  power  of  France  will 
not  lonff  be  left  behind. 

We  hold  it  to  be  no  reproach  to  the  Parliament  and  the 
statesmen  of  England  that  tiiey  have  not  been  swift  or  eager  to 
express  opinions  on  the  tremendous  military  operations  now 
taking  place  in  central  Europe ;  and  that,  committing  them- 
selves to  no  partial  view  on  either  side,  they  have  studied  rather 
to  maintain  a  neutral  and  impassive  attitude  in  so  great  a 
quarrel.  For  in  its  details  the  political  interests  of  this 
country  are  not  at  present  concerned.  Whether  Germany  be 
divided  into  two  or  three  States,  or  into  many*;  whether  her 
national  government  be  federative  or  single ;  whether  the  chief 
seat  of  power  be  in  the  north,  or  in  the  south,  or  in  the 
centre,  are  matters  of  which  the  Germans  are  the  sole  judges. 
We  have  ceased  to  have  any  territorial  connexion  with  that 
country,  and  we  have  entirely  relinquished  the  obsolete  theories 
which  pledged  us,  for  the  sake  of  a  disputed  province  or  a 
reining  House,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  affidrs  of  the  Con- 
tinent. England,  moreover,  has  nothing  to  envy  or  to  ^jf^ 
in  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia,  or  in  the  successes  of  the 
army  which  fought  by  her  own  side  at  Waterloo. 

But  it  woidd  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  because  we  now 
require  our  Ministers  to  abstain  from  restless  interference  and 
unsolicited  advice  in  these  disputes,  we  are  insensible  to  the 
^reat  general  interests  which  bind  this  countary  to  the  continent 
of  £ur<^.  The  withdrawal  or  diminution  of  the  moral  in* 
flutttoe  of  England  from  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  would  be 
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an  abdioation  of  that  lofly  and  glorious  position  winch  the  free* 
est  State  in  the  world  has  held  for  centnries ;  and  would  be  not 
Im8  injurious  to  the  interests  of  mankind  than  to  our  own 
honour.  We  cannot  with  impunity  see  the  weak  trampled  on 
\xj  the  strong,  when  bj  holding  out  a  hand  it  is  in  our  powei^ 
to  help  them.  This  very  war  is  an  example  of  the  service  which 
wmiM  have  been  rendered  to  all  Europe,  if  two  years  ago  a 
British  fleet  in  the  Belt  and  the  Sound  had  resolutely  announced 
that  Denmark  '  was  not  alone*  in  her  hour  of  danger,  and  had 
saved  the  Duchies  from  a  Prussian  invasion.  We  cannot  see 
the  fabric  of  European  treaties  swept  away,  and  the  balance 
of  power  between  European  States  overthrown,  without  re- 
membering that  there  are  points  we  may  have  to  defend,  and 
there  are  principles  we  can  never  abandon. 

The  first  condition  of  the  foreign  policy  this  country  desires 
to  practise  is  a  close  and  honest  understanding  with  France, 
because  we  are  convinced  that  we  have  more  common  interests 
with  the  French  than  with  any  other  people,  and  that  the  com- 
bined power  of  the  two  great  Western  States  is  irresistible 
when  it  is  exerted  for  the  sam6  public  objects.   And  this  alliance 
has  further  the  advantage  that,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  it  can  never 
be  need  to  oppress  or  injure  other  nations,since  one  Government 
acts  as  a  check  upon  the  other.    We  believe  and  hope  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  sets  on  this  connexion  a  high  value,  and 
that,  whatever  his  views  may  be  in  reference  to  other  States,  he 
will  not  willingly  enrage  in  a  course  which  would  lead  to  thfe 
^atest  of  all  calamities— a  rupture  with  England.     For  that 
is  a  quarrel  in  which  both  parties  have  literally  everything  to 
lose,  and,  from  each  other,  nothing  to  gain.     But  having  our- 
selves no  objects  to  conceal  and  no  desires  to  gratify,  except  a 
very  cordial  wish  for  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  peace, 
we  have  a  right  to  claim  from  other  Cabinets  a  frankness  equal 
to^  our  own.     The  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  by 
Piedmont  in  exchange  for  the  acquisition  of  Lombardy,  was  a 
matter  of  no  territorial  importance  to  this  country ;  but  we  had 
reason  to  complain  that  the  transaction  was  wrapped  in  mystery 
and  even  in  denial,  and  to  require  that  the  rights  of  Switzerland, 
affected  by  the  transfer,  should  be  respect^.     It  was  the  dis- 
appointment justly  felt  by  this  country  on  these  points  which 
gave  rise  to  a  temporary  coolness  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, and  greatly  modified  the  feelings  of  Lord  Palmerston 
towards  the  French  Emperor,    Events  are  possibly  tending  to 
the  acquisition  by  France  of  a  certain  extent  of  territory  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine.     Such  an  accession  of  a  territory 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  very  doubtful  benefit  to  the  French 
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Empire,  for  the  population  would  be  difiaffected  and  the  resentp 
ment  of  the  Germans  implacable.  But  England  has  no  interest 
in  the  matter,  beyond  the  desire  that  provinces  should  not  be 
bartered  and  chaffered  by  the  sole  nght  of  conquest  We 
readily  make  to  the  alliance  of  France  the  sacrifice  of  many 
old  prejudices  and  jealousies ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  her  policy  should  be  controlled  by  a  reasonable  defeience 
to  the  real  interests  and  security  of  Great  Britain,  when  they 
are  at  stake.  In  justice  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  it  must  be 
said  that  the  views  of  the  British  Cabinet  have  frequently  had 
great  weight  with  him — that  he  has  more  than  once  yielded  his 
own  intentions  to  them,  as  in  acknowledging  the  unity  of  Italy 
— and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  impute  to  him  any  but  the 
most  friendly  sentiments  towards  this  country. 

Foreign  nations,  which  are  still  apt  to  form  very  superficial 
and  inaccurate  notions  of  the  opinions  and  policy  of  this 
country,  have  adopted  the  belief  that  England  is  enervated  by 
her  prosperity,  and  emasculated  by  the  selfish  doctrines  of  the 
Manchester  school.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  acted  upon  that 
conviction  in  18S3,  and  the  Crimean  war,  the  defeat  of  Russia, 
and  the  miserable  termination  of  his  own  reign  and  life,  were 
the  results  of  the  delusion.  For  it  is  a  delusion  to  suppose 
that  this  country  is  either  less  powerful  than  of  old,  or  less 
energetic  in  the  use  of  her  power,  though  she  may  be  more 
prudent  in  the  application  of  it.  Events  may  happen — pos- 
sibly they  may  soon  happen — which  would  rouse  tiie  people  of 
England  with  irresistible  force,  and  suddenly  change  this 
apparent  listlessness  into  a  new  display  of  conscious  power  and 
determined  will.  We  do  not  intend  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  foreign  nations ;  we  do  not  conceive  that  the  interests 
or  the  dignity  of  England  are  affected  by  fancied  consequences 
arising  out  of  a  modification  of  territorial  possessions  on  the 
continent ;  but  if  the  great  principle  of  the  independence  of 
nations  were  attacked,  u  advantage  were  taken  of  the  present 
disordered  state  of  affairs  to  establish  any  paramount  authority 
by  force  of  arms  over  the  rights  and  liberties  of  other  States, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  support  of  England  would  not  be 
wanting  to  the  cause  of  right  and  justice,  which  is  not  always 
strong  enough  to  protect  itself  without  her  assistance.  If  that 
time  comes,  the  voice  of  England  will  be  heard  to  recommend 
institutipus  framed  in  a  more  liberal  spirit,  more  unrestricted 
commercial  intercourse,  more  enlarged  reli^ous  toleration,  a 
nicer  regard  to  the  sensitive  distinctions  of  national  feeling, 
and  a  more  intimate  connexion  between  the  common  interests 
of  neighbouring  countries.     Dark  as  is  this  day,  we  are  not 
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without  hopes  that  the  storm  will  sweep  away  much  that  is 
worthless  and  antiquated ;  that  it  will  contribute  in  the  end  to 
the  progress  of  nations ;  and  that  when  peace  is  permanently 
restored,  it  may  be  no  longer  an  armed  peace,  scarcely  less 
oppressive  to  mankind  than  war,  but  a  peace  established  upon 
a  firmer  basis  of  national  content,  of  mutual  confidence,  and  of 
public  law. 

We  have  witnessed  with  the  deepest  concern  the  fall  of  the 
Liberal  Administration,  which  had  presided  for  seven  years  over 
the  destinies  of  the  British  Empire ;  and  this  regret  is  heightened 
hy  the  transfer,  at  this  momentous  crisis  in  Europe,  of  the 
direction  of  foreign  affairs  from  tried  to  untried  hands.  In  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  country  possessed  a  Foreign  Minister  of 
complete  experience,  of  consummate  address,  of  indefatigable 
activity,  and  of  the  highest  influence  abroad.  His  successor  is 
no  doubt  the  ablest  member  of  the  new  Government  and  one  of 
the  most  promising  statesmen  of  England — inferior  to  none  in 
power  of  work  and  in  enlightened  liberal  views — but  the  ex- 
perience derived  from  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
men  and  things  abroad,  and  the  personal  influence  abroad 
which  that  experience  confers,  cannot  but  be  wanting  to  Lord 
Stanley.  In  times  such  as  these,  a  change  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  when  its  duties  have  been  so  ably  discharged,  is  a  serious 
loss  and  evil  to  the  country.  But  this  and  all  minor  conse- 
quences are  included  in  the  general  catastrophe  which  has  just 
broken  up  the  Administration  and  transferred  the  Government 
of  the  country  to  a  Ministry  and  a  party  avowedly  not  pos- 
sessing a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  confidence 
of  the  country. 

We  shall  not  here  discuss  the  causes  which  have  brought 
about  this  untoward  event.  Recrimination  on  the  past  is  use- 
less ;  and  the  future  course  of  action  of  the  Liberal  party  has 
yet  to  be  determined.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark 
that  nothing  has  occurred  which  was  not  foreseen  and  predicted 
by  ourselves  twelve  months  ago.  It  was  argued  by  this  Journal 
in  July  1865  (pp.  288-290),  that 'the  progress  of  Parliamentary 
*'  Reform  had  i)een  checked,  not  so  much  by  the  resistance  of 
^  the  Tory  Opposition,  as  by  the  want  of  uniformity  and  agree- 
'  ment  among  the  Liberal  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
^  as  to  the  shape  the  new  Reform  Bill  should  assume :'  that 
'  whenever  the  Liberal  party  is  united,  and  resolved  as  one  man 

*  to  carrv  a  Reform  Bill,  the  Bill  will  be  carried ;  but  that 

*  until  tnat  time  be  come,  the  preparation  of  the  measure  is 
'  incomplete:'  and  that  'nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  true 
'  Liberal  interests  of  the  country  than  the  belief  that  Ministers 
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^  are  prepared  to  force  on  measures  for  which  the  counisy  b 
*  not  prepared.'  The  experiment  has  now  been  tried,  and  we 
are  not  consoled  for  the  overthrow  of  a  Liberal  Administratiop 
and  a  certain  period  of  Tory  rule,  by  the  assurance  that  the 
party  to  which  we  have  the  honour  to  belong  will*  be  trium- 
phantly restored  to  office  by  a  great  increase  of  popular  agita- 
tion and  radical  ascendancy. 

For  we  assert  with  unabated  confidence  that  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  country  is,  at  this  moment, 
Whio.     The  majority  is  not  in  favour  of  radical  changes  in 
the  Constitution,  for  even  the  Reform  Bill  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, which  well  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  con- 
ciliation, did  not  obtain  efficient   support  in  the  House  of 
Commons*     The  majority  is  certainly  not  in  favour  of  Tory 
principles  or  Tory  government,  for  it  is  only  by  borrowing  Whig 
principles  that  the  Tories  can  hope  to  govern*     The  opinion  of 
the  country,  ahnost  without  reference  to  the  old  distinctions 
of  party,  is  in  favour  of  a  liberal  and  progressive  policy — a 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  freedom  and  national  rights 
abroad,  without  abetting  war  and  revolution — a  desire  to  ex- 
tend the  electoral  franchise  at  home,  without  throwing  pre- 
ponderating power  into  the  hands  of  the  democracy.     Yet  by 
an  extraordinary  concourse  of  events,  the  present  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  are  taken  from  the  party  which  has  no  claim  to 
represent  these  opinions ;  and  the  leader  of  the  old  and  re- 
nowned party,  identified  with  these  moderate  and  liberal  prin* 
ciples  for  two  centuries,  faUs  from  office  at  a  moment  when 
its  policy  is  indisputably  in  the  ascendant  I    Such  is  the  result 
of  the  division,  which,  be  it  from  one  side  or  from  the  other, 
has  paralysed  the  majority  and  disunited  the  Liberal  party. 
The  evil  will  probably  not  be  of  long  duration ;  but  whenever 
it  comes  to  an  end,  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  these  events  is 
that  extreme  measures  are  fatal  to  the  combination  by  wbich 
a  Liberal  Administration  can  alone  be  supported,  and  tend  to 
defeat  their  object  by  throwing  a  considerable  proportion  of 
public  opinion  and  political  influence  into  the  opposite  scale. 
We  therefore,  in  conclusion,  humbly  tender  our  advice  to  the 
future  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  whether  in  or  out  of  office, 
to  avoid  the  '  madness  of  extremes,'  and  to  adhere  to  that  wise 
and  temperate  mean  course  which  can  alone  give  strength  to 
the  Grovemment  and  security  to  the  country. 
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Art.  L— 1.   The  History  of  the  Sepoy    War.     Vol.  I.     By 
John  W.  Kate,  Esq.     London :  1864. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Revolt  in  the  North-Western  Provinces  of 
India.  By  Charles  Raikes,  Judge  of  the  Sudder  Court 
at  Agra,  late  Civil  Commissioner  with  Sir  Colin  Campbell. 
Lon^n:  1858. 

Tt  waa  for  some  months  our  intention  to  await  the  publication 
of  the  second  volume,  at  least,  of  this  important  and  deeply 
interesting  work,  the  first  part  of  which  Mr.  Kaye  has  written 
^th  so  much  vigour  and  ability,  before  we  proceeded  to  pass 
our  judgment  upon  its  merits.  And  we  were  confirmed  in 
this  resolution,  which  accords  with  our  usual  practice,  by  the 
consideration  that  we  had  previously  gone  over  much  of  the 
ground  traversed  hitherto  by  Mr.  Kaye ;  and  had  not  only 
devoted  a  whole  article  to  the  expression  of  our  opinion  upon 
the  policy  and  character  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  but  had  also 
found  occasion,  in  reviewing  the  recent  advancement  of  British 
India  in  material  prosperity,  to  state  briefly  the  conclusion 
to  which  we  had  come,  *that  the  mutiny  of  1857  was  in  no 

*  manner  or  degree  the  consequence  and  retribution  of  civil 
'  misgovemment.     It  was  the  ferocious  outbreak  of  a  pam- 

*  pered  and  blindly  trusted  soldiery,  not  the  insurrection  of  an 
^  oppressed  and  indignant  people.'  And  there  we  might  have 
been  content  to  let  the  matter  rest  for  a  while — ^however  serious 
we  felt  it  to  be — if  we  had  found  that  there  was  any  prospect 
of  the  completion,  or  even  the  continuation,  of  the  *  History  of 

*  the  Sepoy  War '  within  a  short  period.  But  being  disappointed 
in  this  hope,  and  adverting  to  the  strength  and  earnestness 
with  which  Mr.  Kaye  has  urged  an  opinion  directly  at 
variance  with  our  own — as  if  it  were  a  point  of  indisputable 
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certainty — and  that^  too,  in  a  work  so  ably  and  popularly 
written^  and  so  universally  read^  as  to  carry  erroneous  im- 
pressions on  the  subject  into  the  minds  of  thousands,  we  feel 
bound  to  do  justice,  without  further  delay,  both  to  the  Grovern- 
ment  and  to  the  people  of  India,  by  stating  explicitly  the 
grounds  on  which  the  opposite  conviction  is  founded.  The 
point  at  issue  between  us  and  Mr.  Kiiye  is  a  highly  practical 
one,  because  it  is  clear  that  the  terrible  events  of  1857-8  ought 
to  teach  us  essentially  different  lessons  for  the  guidance  of  our 
future  conduct,  according  as  we  are  satisfied,  after  the  careful 
investigation  which  such  a  question  demands,  that  those  evente 
were  the  results  either  of  a  military  mutiny  or  of  a  popular 
rebellion. 

Mr.  Kaye  has  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  trace  back 
the  outbreak  to  causes  lying  deep  in  the  more  recent  policy  of 
our  Indian  Government  towards  native  princes  of  every  class, 
and  in  our  fiscal  treatment  of  certain  members  of  our  own 
agricultural  conununity.  He  speaks  of'  manifold  causes.'  We, 
on  the  contrary,  believe  that  an  influence  so  powerful  as  to  be 
rightly  regarded  as  the  main — almost,  indeed,  the  sole — motive 
of  the  insurrection  is  to  be  found  much  nearer  the  surface, 
and  is,  in  truth,  so  simple  as  to  admit  of  being  defined  in  a 
very  few  lines.  Mr.  Kaye,  in  short,  regards  the  rising  as  a 
rebellion  of  the  people  of  India;  to  us  it  appears  to  have  been 
merely  a  military  mutiny,  of  which  a  few  who  wished  to  shake 
off  our  rule,  and  a  few  of  those  who  loved  license  and  plunder- 
both  classes  together  utterly  insignificant,  in  point  of  numbers, 
when  compared  with  the  subject  millions, — ^took  advantage  to 
further  their  respective  ends. 

In  maintaining  the  former  opinion,  Mr.  Kaye,  we  regret  to 
say,  has  made  himself,  to  a  great  extent,  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
psurty  small  in  numbers  and  smaller  in  ability.  Englishmen  too 
— ^for  the  verdict  of  thoughtful  foreigners  has  been  very  dif- 
ferent— who  regard  the  onward  march  of  their  countoy  in 
India  as  one  great  crime ;  who  can  see  in  each  acquisition  of 
territory  nothmg  but  the  result  of  an  unscrupulous  and  short- 
sighted greediness ;  and  who  maintain  that  to  assume  that  the 
people  of  India  are  better  governed  and  more  happy  under 
British  dominion  than  when  ruled  by  their  native  prmces,  if  it 
be  not  a  mere  figment  to  cloak  ambition,  is,  at  tiie  best,  but 
the  dictate  of  national  vanity,  without  tiie  slightest  root  in 
reality. 

We  lament  that  Mr.  Kaye  should  have  been  impeDed-^ 
by  honest  convictions,  we  have  no  doubt — to  lend  the  credit 
of  his    h%h   reputation   to    abet  those    party-writers  trf»o 
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have  not  scrupled  to  brand  Lord  Dalhousie  as  ^  the  very 
'  worst  and  basest  of  rulers,'  and  have  even  expressed 
'  sincere  regret '  that  that  great  statesman  '  could  not  have 
'  lived  a  few  years  more  to  vdtness  the  definitive  downfall  of 
^  his  once  great  reputation ; '  ^  to  feel  his  labours  nullified  and 
<  his  plans  annihilated  by  wholesale  revision  and  reversal,  his 
^titles  and  dignities  tarnished  and  Tulgarised,  his  wealth 
'turned  into  a  shame  and  a  reproach,  every  memory  em- 
*bittered,  and  every  thought  of  posterity  poisoned  by  the 
'  unanimous  censure  of  two  nations.'  Mr.  Kaye,  it  gives  us 
pleasure  to  record,  writes  in  a  very  difierent  spirit.  He  has 
given  Lord  Dalhousie  full  credit  for  the  entire  singleness 
and  purity  of  his  motives.  He  has  said  generously,  but  not 
more  than  justly,  while  deprecating  his  policy : — 

'At  the  bottom  of  this  great  error  were  benign  intentions. 
Dalhousie  and  his  lieutenants  had  a  strong  and  steadfast  faith  in  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  their  measures,  and  strove  alike  for  the 
glory  of  the  English  nation  and  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  people. 
There  was  something  grand,  and  even  good,  in  the  errors  of  such  a 
man ;  for  there  was  no  taint  of  baseness  in  them,  no  sign  of  anything 
sordid  or  self-seeking.  He  had  given  himself  up  to  the  public  ser- 
vice resolute  to  do  a  great  work,  and  he  rejoiced  with  a  noble  pride 
in  the  thought  that  he  left  behind  him  a  mightier  empire  than  he 
had  found ;  that  he  had  brought  new  countries  and  strange  nations 
under  the  sway  of  the  British  sceptre,  and  sown  the  seeds  of  a  great 
civilisation.  To  do  this  he  had  made  unstinting  sacrifice  of  leisure, 
ease,  comfort,  health,  and  the  dear  love  of  wedded  life ;  and  he 
carried  home  with  him,  in  a  shattered  frame  and  a  torn  heart,  in  the 
wreck  of  a  manhood  at  its  very  prime,  mortal  wounds  nobly  received 
in  a  great  and  heroic  encounter.' 

Again,  speaking  of  the  inevitable  antagonism  of  the  British 
Government  to  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  abominations  of 
the  people^  Mr.  Kaye  observes : — 

*From  love  of  this  kind  (of  "truth  above  error"),  from  the 
assured  conviction  that  it  was  equally  humane  and  politic  to  sub- 
stitute the  strength  and  justice  of  British  administration  for  what 
he  regarded  as  the  effete  tyrannies  of  the  East,  had  emanated  the 
annexations  which  had  distinguished  his  rule ;  and  as  he  desired,  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  to  extend  the  territorial  rule  of  Great  Britain, 
80  be  was  eager  also  to  extend  her  moral  rule,  and  to  make  those 
people  subject  to  the  powers  of  light  rather  than  of  darkness ;  and 
so  he  strove  mightily  to  extend  among  them  the  blessings  of 
European  civilisation.' 

Strange  that  one  thus  capable  of  appreciating  the  motives 
and  aims  of  Lord  Dalhousie  should  speak  elsewhere  of  that 
great  statesman,  and  of  those  who  shared  his  views,  as  if  they 
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were  actuated  by  the  vulgar  greed  of  mere  territorial  ag- 
grandifiement ! 

In  return  for  his  support,  the  more  rabid  of  the  assailants  of 
Lord  Dalhousie  have  taken  offence  at  Mr.  Kaye's  candour,  and 
denounce  him  as  a  half-hearted  comrade,  wanting  in  courage  to 
follow  outhis  conclusions  to  their  logical  consequences ;  meaning 
thereby  his  refusal  to  ascribe  the  meanest  and  basest  motives  to 
evety  one  who  dares  to  differ  from  them  in  regard  to  the  policy 
and  character  of  the  British  Government  in  India.  Towards 
those  who  presume  to  hold  that  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army 
was  not  the  rebellion  of  the  people  of  India  their  language  is, 
if  possible,  still  more  unmeasured  and  contemptuous. 

We  have  said  that  distinguished  foreigners  have  arrived  at 
very  different  conclusions  in  respect  both  to  the  character  of 
the  Government  of  British  India  and  to  the  causes  of  the 
mutiny.  We  cannot  cite  higher  or  more  impartial  authorities 
than  MM.  de  Tocqueville  and  de  Montalembert.  The  former 
has  compressed  his  opinion  into  a  single  sentence,  as  vigorous 
as  it  is  profound.  *  Je  crois,'  he  observes,  speaking  of  the 
mutiny,  *  que  les  horribles  evfinements  de  I'Inde  ne  sent  en 
aucune  fa9on  un  soul^vement  centre  I'oppression ;  c'est  une 
rfivolte  de  la  barbarie  centre  I'orgueil.'  M.  de  Montalembert, 
after  stating,  'sans  h^siter,  que  la  Compagnie  des  Indes 
Orientales  est  de  toutes  les  dominations  connues  dans  This- 
toire  des  colonies  du  monde  ancien  et  modeme,  celle  qui  a  fait 
les  plus  grandes  choses  avec  les  plus  petits  moyens,  et  celle 
qui,  dans  un  espace  de  temps  egal,  a  fait  le  moins  de  mal  et 
le  plus  de  bien  aux  peuples  soumis  a  ses  lois,*  proceeds  to  ob- 
serve, with  reference  to  the  mutiny,  *  Ainsi  j'explique  un  fait  de 
la  plus  haute  importance,  et  qui  suffit  k  lui  seul  pour  absoudre 
la  domination  anglaise.  Depuis  bientdt  dix-huit  mois  que 
dure  I'insurrection,  elle  est  rest^e  purement  militaire;  fo 
population  civile  rCy  a  pris  aucune  part  serieuse.*  Sauf  dans 
quelques  rares  locaIit6s,  elle  a  refus6  tout  concours  aux  in- 
surges,  malgre  les  occasions,  les  tentations  nombreuses  que 
lui  of&aient  les  d^sastres  partiels  des  Anglais  et  le  nombre 
si  restreint  de  leurs  troupes.  Loin  de  Ik ;  on  sait  que  c'est 
encore  maintenant  au  concours  des  princes  indiens  et  d'auxili- 
aires  emprunt&  k  des  races  diffiSrentes  de  celles  qui  composent 
I'arm^e  du  Bengale  que  I'Angleterre  doit  d'avoir  pu  luttcr 
victorieusement  centre  les  insurg^s.  La  r^ volte  a  6tiS  exclu- 
sivement  Poeuvre  des  Cipayes  enregiment^s  de  la  Compagnie. 
And  almost  in  the  words  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  he  calls  the  in- 
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surrection  *  une  lutte  engag^e  entre  la  cmlisation  et  la  barbaric' 
With  these  opinions  that  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  reviewing 
with  the  pen  of  his  secretary,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Supreme 
Government,  the  trial  of  the  ci-devant  Emperor  of  Delhi,  en- 
tirely concurs.     The  secretary  writes : — 

'  Nothing  has  transpired  on  this  trial  or  on  any  other  occasion  to 
show  that  he  (the  Emperor)  was  engaged  in  a  previous  conspiracy 
to  excite  a  mutiny  in  the  Bengal  army.  Indeed,  it  is  Sir  John 
Lawrence's  very  decided  impression  that  this  mutiny  had  its  origin 
in  the  army  itself;  that  it  is  not  attributable  to  any  external  or 
antecedent  conspiracy  whatever,  although  it  was  afterwards  taken 
advantage  of  by  disaffected  persons  to  compass  their  own  ends ;  and 
that  the  proximate  cause  was  the  cartridge  affair,  and  nothing  else.' 

That  was,  no  doubt,  the  match  that  fired  the  train.  The 
questions  at  issue  between  Mr.  Kaye  and  ourselves  are,  what 
was  the  combustible  matter  which  that  train  primarily  ex- 
ploded? Was  the  gathering  together  of  that  matter  the  result  of 
a  wide-spread  and  long-concerted  conspiracy,  embracing  many 
and  powerful  native  princes,  landholders  of  every  class,  and 
especially  those  who  had  been  newly  adjudged  liable  to  pay 
revenue,  as  well  as  great  numbers  of  the  general  conununity, 
particularly  those  of  the  Moslem  faith  ?  Or  was,  as  we  affirm, 
the  explosion  limited,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Sepoy  army,  from  which  the  conflagration  spread  when  the  first 
outbreak  seemed  to  promise  success,  to  the  disaffected  of  every 
grade,  to  the  rabble  of  the  large  bazaars,  to  the  convicts  whom 
they  let  loose,  to  the  Goojurs,  and  other  half-reclaimed  tribes 
of  freebooters;  and,  lastly,  to  a  considerable  number  of  ambitious 
or  fanatic  Mahomedans,  who  deemed  that  the  happy  oppor- 
tunity had  come,  through  the  internecine  strife  of  two  bodies 
of  infidels,  for  the  re-establishment  of  their  ancient  and  only 
legitimate  dominion  ? 

^ow,  without  building  upon  the  high  authorities  whose 
opinions  we  have  cited,  and  to  whom  it  would  be  easy  to  make 
large  additions,  we  are  satisfied  that  we  shall  be  able  to  prove, 
by  an  abundance  of  the  strongest  evidence  converging  upon  the 
point  at  issue,  the  fallacy  of  the  former  and  the  soundness  of 
the  latter  theory.  But  we  are  bound  to  make  one  admission. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  Brahminical  influence  had  been  for  some 
time  at  work,  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  Sepoys,  and  indoc- 
trinating them  with  an  undoubting  conviction  which  their  most 
trusted  and  best-loved  English  officers  were  unable  to  eradicate, 
that  their  chief  rulers,  both  in  India  and  in  England,  entertained 
a  dehberate  design  to  destroy  their  caste,  to  subvert  their  re- 
%ion,  and  to  compel  them  to  become  Christians.     It  must 
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seem,  scarcelj  credible  to  those  who  have  no  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  people  of  India^  that  any  men  could  be 
so  absurd  as  to  fear  that  they  might  be  made  Christians  against 
their  wiU,  either  by  fraud  or  violence.  But  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  such  an  apprehension  to  those  who  know  what  the 
faith  of  ignorant  Hindoos^  such  as  our  Sepoys  were,  really  is. 
It  is  absolutely  devoid  of  the  slightest  spiritud  essence.  It  is 
a  thin^  composed  exclusively  of  'meats,  and  drinks,  and  divers 
*  washings  and  carnal  ordinances.*  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  as 
respects  what  we  mean  by  religion,  not  a  Hindoo  in  the  whole 
Sepoy  army  could  have  given  an  intelligible  account  of  what 
he  beUeved ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  was  not  a  man 
in  its  ranks  who  could  not  have  told  what  his  caste  was,  what 

Snvileges  it  conferred,  what  observances  were  essential  to  its 
ue  maintenance,  and  how  it  might  be  endangered  or  lost. 
This  state  of  things  being  premised,  it  will  be  seen  that  one 
half  of  die  fear  of  the  Sepoys  was  reasonable.  It  was  absurd, 
of  course,  to  suppose  that  the  Grovemment  could  make  them 
Christians  whether  they  would  or  not ;  but  it  was  not  absurd  to 
believe  that  the  Government,  if  so  minded,  might  entrap  them 
into  some  act  of  ceremonial  uncleanness  which  would  deprive 
them  of  their  caste,  and  thus  render  them  outcasts  from  Hin- 
dooism. 

By  whatever  means  the  impression  had  been  infused  into 
their  minds,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Hindoo  Sepoys  sincerely 
believed  that  such  a  pitfall  had  been  dug  before  their  feet,  and 
that  it  was  the  one  great  aim  of  the  British  Government  to 
push  them  headlong  into  it.  They  were  firmly  persuaded  that 
Lord  Canning  and  General  Anson,  both  newly  arrived,  had 
been  conunanded  by  the  Queen,  and  had  pledged  themselves  to 
her,  to  make  all  the  natives  of  India  Christians.  This,  with 
the  vast  majority,  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  mutiny.  Upon 
some  minds  the  effect  of  this  delusion  was  mere  terror,  but  it 
stung  fiercer  natures  to  frenzy ;  and  hence,  we  are  persuaded, 
resulted  such  acts  of  murderous  cruelty  as  were  actually  per- 
petrated by  Sepoys,  and  not — as  probably  most  of  them  were 
—by  rufiians  from  the  bazaars  and  jails.  Thus  the  few  com- 
mitted the  crimes  for  which  the  whole  body  of  each  mutinying 
regiment  was  necessarily  and  justly  held  responsible.  But 
there  were  some,  no  doubt,  who  were  actuated  in  part,  at  least, 
if  not  altogether,  by  ambition.  Hiey  knew — ^for  the  Sepoys, 
m  their  frequent  changes  of  quarters,  became  acquainted  wiA 
every  station  in  the  country — that  there  were  but  two  British 
regiments  between  Calcutta  and  Agra,  a  distance  of  800  miles ; 
and  they  were,  consequently,  persuaded  that  they  were  masters 
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of  the  situatioiL  Why^  then^  should  they  submit  to  be  the  ill- 
paid  tools  of  the  Feringee^  when  they  might  be  colonels  and 
generab^  or  even  governors  and  princes  themselves? 

Together  with  a  few  Hindoos,  chiefly  Mahrattas,  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  joined  the  insurrection  under  the  in- 
fluence of  ambition  were  Mahomedans*  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  professors  of  that  faith  were  not,  as  many 
have  supposed,  the  contrivers,  the  instigators,  or  the  leaders  of 
the  outbreak.  As  to  a  deliberate  plot,  indeed,  we  do  not 
believe  that  beyond  the  injection  into  the  minds  of  the  Sepoys 
of  the  delusions  to  which  we  have  referred,  there  was  any  plot 
at  all.  As  regards  the  part  taken  by  Mahomedans,  it  is  certain 
that  the  first  overt  acts  of  mutiny  at  Barrackpore  were  com- 
mitted by  Hindoos;  that  the  single  Sepoy,  ^faithful  found 
'  among  ^e  faithless,'  who  risked  his  own  life  to  save  the  lives 
of  his  English  officers,  when  Mungul  Pandy  fired  the  first  mu- 
tinous shot,  was  a  Mahomedan ;  and  Mr.  Kaye  records  that 
'  the  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  34th  Begiment  at  Barrack- 
'  pore,'  at  the  same  period,  ^  had  resulted  in  the  belief  that  the 
^  Mahomedan  and  Sikh  soldiers  were  true  to  their  salt,  but 
^  that  the  Hindoos  generally  of  that  corps  were  not  to  be 
trusted.'  That  the  first,  as  a  body,  should  have  remained 
faithful,  with  such  a  tempting  bait  before  them,  in  their  view 
of  the  crisis,  as  the  probable  recovery  of  their  ascendancy,  is 
more  than  could  be  expected  of  human  nature  in  general,  cer- 
tainly of  Mahomedan  nature.  Many  yielded  to  the  temptation, 
and  flung  themselves,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  conflict.  Many, 
no  doubt,  but  by  no  means — as  the  ill-informed  and  credulous 
in  general,  and  especially  the  Calcutta  alarmists,  believed — the 
whole  body  of  the  Moslem  of  India.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
population  of  that  creed  remained  throughout  the  crisis  passive 
and  neutraL  Not  a  few,  we  are  happy  and  proud  to  know, 
were  faithful  to  the  salt  of  the  Government  which  they  had 
served,  or  imder  whose  rule  they  and  their  fathers  had  enjoyed 
a  large  measure  of  civil  and  complete  religious  liberty,  together 
with  the  peace  and  prosperity  flowing  from  those  sources. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  greater  or  more  mischievous  delusion  in 
^gard  to  India  than  the  vulgar  error  of  supposing  that  all 
Mahomedans  are  bigots  and  fanatics.  Beyond  question  there 
are  many  such  among  them ;  just  as  many  as — it  may  be, 
perhaps,  more  than — there  were  Christians  of  a  like  character 
in  Europe  when  the  Inquisition  murdered  its  thousands,  and 
when  Henri  IV.  and  William  of  Nassau  fell  by  the  hands  of 
assassins,  from  which  our  own  Elizabeth  scarcely  eoicaped. 
But  neither  did  then  more  than  a  few  in  Europe,  nor  do  now 
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more  than  a  few  in  India^  act  up  to  even  what  they  believed 
and  believe  to  be  the  treacherous  and  bloody  dictates  of  their 
respective  religions.  And  millions^  probably^  in  both  instances, 
had  not  and  have  not  any  practical  belief  in  the  obligations  of 
such  a  creed  as  their  fanatical  co-religionists  accepted  and  endea- 
voured to  render  universal  and  effective.  There  are  lukewann 
and  indifferent  Mahomedans^  there  are  sceptics  and  unbelievers 
among  those  who  are  numbered  with  Mahomedans^  just  as  there 
are  the  same  classes  of  characters  among  those  who '  profess  and 
^  call  themselves  Christians.'  Millions  prefer  their  ease,  their 
safety^  and  their  immediate  worldly  interests  to  their  religion, 
even  with  Mahomedan  ascendancy  superadded ;  and  we  rejoice 
in  the  knowledge  that  while  the  faith  of  Islam,  as  interpreted 
by  bigots,  is  held  to  enjoin  the  extermination  of  infidels,  there 
were  not  a  few  among  the  Mahomedans  of  India  whose  conduct 
during  the  mutiny  was  governed  rather  by  their  natural  sense 
of  right,  or  by  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  affection  towards  in- 
dividual Christians,  than  by  the  Koran,  or  by  intensified  glosses 
put  upon  its  dogmas  by  fanatics.  For  the  Koran  does  not  en- 
join the  destruction  of  ^  men  of  the  book,'  as  Christians  are.  At 
any  rate,  whatever  the  motives,  this  much  is  certain,  that  from 
the  outbreak  to  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny,  and  from  one  end 
of  India  to  the  other,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Mahomedans, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  princes  and  servants,  soldiers  and 
civilians,  not  only  refrained  from  lifting  a  finger  against  the 
British  Government,  or  any  Christian  individual,  but  rendered 
active  and  most  useful  service — at  the  hazard  often  of  their  lives 
and  fortunes — to  both  it  and  them.  It  would  fill  pages  to  enu- 
merate, even  in  the  baldest  manner,  instances  in  substantiation 
of  this  position.  Let  these  sufiice.  Of  native  princes,  the 
Nawab  of  Rampore,  a  Mahomedan  of  the  Mahomedans,  a 
descendant  of  the  gallant  Fyz  Mahomed,  (who  struggled  so 
bravely,  though  in  vain,  against  the  British  force  with  which 
Warren  Hastings  abetted  the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  Nawab  of 
Oude,)  and  the  Begiun  of  Bhopal,  whose  subjects  are  dso 
BohiUas,  Affghans  by  descent,  and  perhaps  the  most  warlike 
tribe  in  Hindostan,  were  not  merely  faithful  but  sienally 
helpfuL  The  Newab  of  Tonk,  son  of  the  celebrated  Ameer 
Khan,  a  formidable  leader  in  the  Pindaree  war,  who  probably 
rules  over  more  Mahomedan  fanatics  than  any  prince  in  India, 
stood  by  the  British  Government  with  exemplary  firmness. 
Salar  Jung,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Nizam,  not  only  kept 
down  the  turbulent  and  bigoted  population  of  the  Mahomedan 
city  of  Hyderabad,  but  when  he  was  informed  that  a  fanatic 
was  preaching  in  a  mosque  the  duty  of  a  crusade  against  the 
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Chrifitianfl,  went  in  person  with  his  bodyguard  to  the  spot, 
arrested  the  preacher  in  the  midst  of  his  harangue,  and  sent 
him  to  cool  his  zeal  in  jail.  A  Mahomedan  Rissaldar  (a  native 
major)  of  our  Irregular  Cavalry,  who  was  happily  spending  his 
furlough  in  his  native  village,  within  a  few  miles  of  Delhi, 
received  and  treated  with  the  utmost  hospitality  and  kindness 
many,  both  male  and  female,  of  the  Christian  fugitives  from 
that  city ;  fed,  clothed,  protected,  and  finally  convoyed  them  in 
safety  to  the  British  garrison  at  Agra.  Upon  that  gallant  and 
faithful  soldier  we  are  happy  to  record  that  Lord  Canning 
conferred  the  village  in  which  he  did  the  good  deed,  in  fee 
simple,  free  of  revenue,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  Again, 
when  the  Commissioner  of  Patna  called  upon  the  civil  officers 
of  the  several  districts  under  his  authority  to  leave  their 
respective  stations,  and  to  seek  refuge  at  Patna,  a  Mahomedan 
gentleman  took  charge  of  the  beautiful  district  of  Sarun  from 
the  magistrate  and  collector — of  the  treasury,  the  jail,  the 
records,  and  of  all  the  public  and  private  property  necessarily 
abandoned — ^maintained  the  most  perfect  order  and  security 
during  the  absence  of  that  functionary,  and  restored  everything 
intact  to  him  on  his  return.  Recently,  in  recommending  a 
retired  Mahomedan  native  officer  for  a  grant  of  land  in  the 
Punjab,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  stated  diat  in  addition  to  his 
own  services  his  two  brothers  had  fought  gallantly  on  our  side 
at  Cabul  and  at  Delhi ;  that  his  nephew  had  killed  with  his 
own  hand  at  Kalabagh  the  ringleader  of  the  mutineers  of 
the  9th  Irregular  Cavalry,  a  Mahomedan  also ;  and  that  his 
son,  also  in  the  service,  had  saved  the  life  of  a  British  officer 
in  the  outbreak  at  Goorgaira  in  1857.  Again,  Bam  Pershad 
Dooby,  a  Hindoo,  was  executed  lately  for  the  murder  in 
1857  of  Meer  Sabit  Ali,  a  Mahomedan  Tehsildar  (collector 
of  land  revenue)  at  Bijeragoghur,  on  the  border  of  Bundelcund, 
and  the  officer  reporting  on  the  case  observes :  *  The  slaughter 
^  of  the  Tehsildar  was  a  deliberate  premeditated  deed.  He 
^  remained,  like  many  others  at  that  period,  boldly  and  loyally 
^  at  his  post,  though  he  must  have  known  the  risk  he  was 
*  running.'  We  will  only  add,  that  we  have  the  highest  au- 
thority for  affirming  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  native  troops 
sent  down  from  the  Punjab  who  aided  so  materially  in  the 
recapture  of  Delhi  were  Mahomedans ;  and  that  the  instances 
of  fidelity  to  their  Christian  masters  and  mistresses,  in  peril 
of  their  lives,  on  the  part  of  Mahomedan  domestic  servants, 
were  numerous  and  signal. 

Nevertheless,  the  press  of  Calcutta,  of  whose  *  odieuses  ex- 
^  citations '  to  cruel  acts  of  revenge  M.  de  Montalembert  speaks 
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in  just  terms  of  scorn  and  disgust,  raised  a  frantic  clamour 
against  every  Mahomedan,  when  Mr.  Samuells,  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Patna  at  a  very  critical  moment,  took  'with 
liim  as  an  assistant  Moonshee  Ameer  Ali,  a  Mahomedan 
gentleman  of  great  ability  and  influence,  and  a  large  land- 
owner in  the  province.  No  language  was  deemed  too  strong 
to  denounce  the  rashness  of  the  Commissioner,  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  Government,  and  the  certain  treachery  of  the 
Mahomedan  assistant.  Notwithstanding  these  predictions, 
however,  that  gentleman  furnished  another  instance  of  Ma- 
homedan trustworthiness,  and  rendered  very  useful  service  to 
the  Commissioner  and  the  Government.  Very  recent  events 
have  afforded  a  still  stronger  confirmation  of  our  argument. 
Certain  Wahabee  Mahomedans,  resident  at  Patna,  have  been 
convicted  of  treason  f^inst  the  British  Gt>vemment,  the  overt 
act  of  which  was  the  supplying  money  to  foment  and  support 
the  war  carried  on  against  us  by  sympathising  fanatics  harboured 
in  the  wild  hills  upon  our  north-western  frontier.  Here,  no 
doubt,  was  Mahomedan  bigotry  engaged  in  active  and  practical 
intrigue  against  our  rule«  But  the  officer  of  police  in  the 
Punjab  who  gave  the  first  information  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
who,  when  his  original  charge  was  dismissed  by  tiie  English 
magistrate  before  whom  he  laid  it,  for  want  of  sufficient 
evidence,  sent  his  son  to  the  scene  of  action  to  obtain  fuller 
and  more  certain  proofs  of  the  designs  and  acts  of  the  traitors, 
was  also  a  Mahomedan.  Why  should  the  treason  of  the  one, 
rather  than  the  fidelity  of  the  other,  be  accepted  as  the  universal 
type  of  the  class  ? 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  when  the  four  regiments  which 
mutinied  at  Cawnpore  proceeded  to  elect  their  colonels,  three 
of  them  chose  Hindoos  (we  know  not  who  was  the  elect  of  the 
fourth),  and  that  one  of  the  three  was  a  corps  of  cavafary,  of 
whom  the  great  majority  were  Mahomedans. 

Fully  admitting,  then,  that  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
the  Sepoys  had  been  worked  upon  by  enemies  of  the  British 
Government,  whether  Brahmins  or  otiiers,  and  believing  that 
Mr.  Kaye  is  quite  justified  in  his  conviction  that  railways  and 
telegraphs,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  English  education  and 
consequent  enlightenment,  had  raised  the  fears  and  kindled  the 
animosities  of  the  sacerdotal  class  which  had  long  thriven  upon 
the  ignorance  and  delusions  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  we  pro- 
ceed to  examine  what  may  be  called  the  civil  causes  to  wnich 
that  gentleman  attributes  the  series  of  events  under  our  con- 
sideration, premising  that  we  cannot  understand  why,  with  his 
convictions,  he  did  not  follow  the  example  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
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and  call  hifi  work  the  ^  History  of  the  Great  Indian  Kebellion/ 
rather  than  the  *  History  of  the  Sepoy  War.* 

The  first  and  chief  of  the  causes  alleged  by  Mr.  Kaye  is 
the  policy  of  Lord  Dalhousie  in  refusing  to  recognise  the 
ceremony  of  adoption,  when  exercised  by  childless  Hindoo 
princes,  as  conveying  to  the  adopted  son  the  right  to  succeed, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Briti^  Goyemment,  which  he  held 
that  it  was  free  to  give  or  to  withhold,  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  adopting  father — this  doctrine  being  practically  carried  out 
in  the  cases  of  Sattara,  Nagpore,  and  JhansL 

And,  secondly,  Mr.  Kaye  attributes  the  outbreak  to  what 
are  caUed  Kesumption  operations— namely,  the  investigation  of 
the  titles  of  persons  claiming  to  hold  lands  under  grants  from 
former  sovereigns  or  competent  local  authorities,  free  from  the 
payment  of  revenue  to  the  State,  and  the  compelling  of  those 
who  failed  to  substantiate  those  claims  to  bear  &eir  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  public  burdens.  This  grievance,  it 
may  be  remarked,  is  of  far  older  date  than  the  Administration 
of  Lord  Dalhousie ;  and  had,  in  fact,  been  consunmiated  through- 
out Bengal,  Behar,  and  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  before 
he  set  foot  in  India. 

But  what  if  the  causes  so  largely  elaborated  produced 
no  efiects — or  none,  at  least,  in  any  degree  conunensurate 
with  their  alleged  potency?  Are  they  to  be  regarded  as 
causes  nevertheless?  What  if  the  native  princes,  so  mal- 
content in  regard  to  the  past,  and  so  suspicious  of  our 
designs  in  the  future,  declined  to  rise  in  arms  against 
the  oppressive  British  Government,  and  left  the  Sepoys  to 
%ht  out  their  own  battle,  some  of  them  even  giving  effectual 
assistance  towards  their  discomfiture?  "What  if  the  land- 
holders, who  had  been  adjudged  liable  to  pay  revenue  long 
wrongfully  withheld,  refused  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
mutineers,  and  remained  quietly  at  home  ploughing  their  newly- 
assessed  fields  ?  Are  we  still  bound  to  believe  that  the  alleged 
wrongs  of  these  classes  were  two  of  the  principal  provocatives 
of  the  insurrection;  that  the  Bengal  Sepoys,  not  one  in  ten 
thousand  of  whom  ever  heard  the  name  of  Sattara,  sym- 
pathised so  intensely  with  the  injustice  done  to  an  obscure 
Mahratta  boy,  by  refusing  to  allow  him  to  be  transformed  into 
a  Rajah,  (the  Mahrattas  having  been  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury the  dreaded  scourges  of  North- Western  India,  and  having 
plundered  and  murdered  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Calcutta,) 
that  they  rose  in  arms  to  avenge  and  redress  it ;  and  that  the 
people  of  Nagpore,  within  whose  broad  bounds,  as  Sir  John 
Malcolm  wrote  in  1805,  '  there  are  not  more  Mahrattas,  in 
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*  proportion  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  soil,  than  there  are 

*  European  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  the  natives  of  Bengal 

*  and  Behar/  were  so  enamoured  of  the  rule  of  that  false  and 
cruel  race  that  they  were  ready  to  shed  their  blood  to  per- 
petuate it  ? 

But  let  us  apply  the  simple  test  of  fact  to  Mr.  Kaye's  theory. 
Hindoo  princes  and  chiefs  were  alone  affected,  or  in  any  dan^ 
ger  of  being  affected,  by  what  is  called  Lord  Dalhousie's  poKcy 
in  respect  to  annexation,  consequent  on  the  refusal  of  permis- 
sion to  adopt  a  successor.  The  sovereign  princes  of  India  pro- 
fessing the  Hindoo  faith  range  themselves  in  three  great  classes 
— the  Rajpoots,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  Sikhs,  for  the  latter 
are  Hindoo  Puritans.  Not  a  leading  individual  of  any  one  of 
these  classes,  not  one  known  to  history  or  possessed  of  any 
real  power  for  good  or  evil,  if  we  except  the  wild  Ranee  of 
Jhansi,  took  advantage  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  to  rise  in 
arms  against  the  British  Government.  Several  of  them,  and 
especially  the  Sikh  Rajahs  of  Puttialla,  Jheend,  and  Nabha, 
rendered  us  very  valuable  assistance  at  the  most  critical 
moment  of  the  struggle.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  shadow  of 
proof — there  is  not,  to  our  knowledge,  the  least  suspicion — that 
any  one  of  the  princes  in  question  had  tampered  with  the  Sepoys 
before  they  broke  out.  There  are  suspicions — still  far  short  of 
proofs — that  the  Nana  busied  himself,  during  the  months  which 
preceded  the  mutiny,  in  travelling  from  station  to  station  in 
the  north-west;  when  he  had  opportunities,  no  doubt,  il' 
such  were  his  object,  of  playing  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
Sepoys  in  regard  to  our  designs  on  their  religion  and  caste. 
Some  one  must  have  given  currency  and  emphasis  to  those  lies, 
and  why  not  the  Nana,  a  Brahmin,  and  a  deeply-disappobted 
man,  as  well  as  another  ?  We  shall  show  in  the  sequel  that 
he  had  no  real  grievance ;  but  as  there  are  bodies  so  diseased 
that  a  scratched  finger  will  fester  into  a  gangrene,  so  even  a 
groundless  sense  of  wrong  was  sufficient  to  goad  to  frenzy  pas- 
sions so  fierce  and  malignant  as  those  which  events  proved  the 
Nana  to  be  cursed  with. 

As  respects  chiefs  of  minor  rank  and  power,  we  have  before 
us  a  carefully  compiled  list  of  all  those  who  took  part,  or  were 
suspected  of  taking  part,  in  the  insurrection  throughout  the 
North-Western  Provinces.  The  great  majority  of  them  are 
so  petty  and  obscure  that  if  the  mutiny  had  not  occurred 
their  very  names  or  titles  would  never  have  been  heard  more 
than  a  few  miles  from  their  respective  homes.  But  of  those 
who  made  themselves  prominent,  and  were  so  distinguished 
either  by  treachery  or  atrocity  as  to  be  deemed  to  deserve 
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capital  puuishment^  and  who  suffered  accordingly,  three 
were  MflJiomedans  and  two  Hindoos ;  and  three  others,  who 
richly  deserved  the  same  fate,  and  escaped  by  fortunate  acci- 
dents— the  Nawabs  of  Feruckabad,  Banda,  and  Nujebabad — 
were  all,  as  their  titles  indicate,  Mahomedans.  Surely,  none 
bat  the  most  heated  partisans  of  a  theory  could  detect  in  such 
results  as  these  the  disquieting  and  alienating  effect  of  Lord 
Dalhousie's  policy  upon  the  minds  of  Hindoo  princes. 

Here,  we  regret  to  say,  we  must  pause  to  notice  two  in- 
stances in  which  his  vehement  desire  to  make  out  a  case  against 
that  |)olicy  has  betrayed  Mr.  Kaye  into  taking  up  positions  the 
falseness  of  which  nothing  short  of  the  strongest  foregone  con- 
clusions could  have  prevented  him  from  seeing.  In  the  first 
case,  however — the  question  of  succession  by  adoption — he 
evidently  had  misgivings.  ^  It  is,'  he  says,  ^  with  the  question 
'  of  adoption  only  in  its  political  aspects  that  I  have  to  do  in  this 
^  place.'  ,But  he  does  not,  on  that  account,  abstain  from  letting 
his  readers  know — not  one  in  a  hundred  of  whom  has  the  faintest 
conception  of  the  distinction  between  the  religious  and  the  poli- 
tical aspects  of  the  question — that  ^  Lapse  is  a  dreadful  and  an 
'  appalHng  word,  for  it  pursues  the  victim  beyond  the  grave ; 
^  its  significance  in  his  eyes  is  nothing  short  of  eternal  condem- 
'  nation.     The  son,  says  the  great  Hindoo  lawgiver,  "  delivers 

*  "  his  father  from  the  hell  called  Put."  There  are,  he  tells 
^  us,  different  kinds  of  sons ;  there  is  the  son  begotten ;  the 
'  son  given ;  the  son  by  adoption ;  and  other  filial  varieties. 
^  It  is  the  duty  of  the  son  to  perform  the  funeral  obsequies  of 

*  the  father.  If  they  be  not  performed,  it  is  believed  that  there 
'  is  no  resurrection  to  eternal  bliss.'  All  this  is  quite  true,  but 
it  has  not  the  slightest  bearing  upon  the  question  which,  as 
Mr.  Eaye  admits,  is  alone  at  issue,  otherwise  than  'ad  invidiam.' 
No  one  dreamed  of  preventing  the  Rajah  of  Sattara,  or  the 
Maharajah  of  Nagpore,  or  his  -widow,  from  adopting  a  son  to 
perform  his  funeral  obsequies  and  to  inherit  his  private  pro- 
perty. But  it  is  not  necessary,  to  qualify  an  adopted  son  to 
perform  those  rites,  that  he  should  be  a  reigning  prince; 
and  the  succession  to  that  position,  in  right  of  the  adoption, 
was  all  that  the  Government  refused  to  Bestow,  in  any  of  the 
cases  referred  to,  on  the  boy  adopted. 

In  the  same  spirit,  Mr.  Kaye  allows  it  to  be  inferred  from 
his  manner  of  treating  the  subject — though  he  is  too  discreet 
to  say  so  broadly — that  in  his  judgment  the  British  Govern- 
ment acted  unjustly  towards  the  Nana  Sahib  in  refusing  to 
grant  him  a  part  at  least,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  adoptive 
father's  pension  of  80,000/.  per  annum  ;  and  that,  consequently. 
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it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  be  bitterly  hostile  to  those 
who  had  thus  wronged  him.  He  manifests  this  bias  by  deyoting 
twelve  pages  to  what  he  truly  terms  '  the  story  of  the  Peishwa,' 
while  he  can  spare  but  a  few  lines  for  the  grounds  on  which 
the  claim  was  rejected.     He  omits  to  mention  that  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  who  promised  the  pension,  states  in  his  letter  of  the 
19th  of  June>  1818,  as  his  reason  for  making  it  so  large  that 
Lord  Hastings  hesitated  to  sanction  it,  that  if  the  furtive 
Peishwa  had  not  been  thus  induced  to  surrender,  *  the  least  that 
*  would  have  occurred  would  have  been  the  necessity  of  oar 
^  bringing  into  the  field  armies  which  would  have  cost  more  than 
'  the  value  of  the  life  pension  granted  to  Bajee  Rao.  ...    I 
^  therefore  fixed  his  pension  at  one  lac  more  than  that  enjoyed  by 
'  Amreet  Rao,  as  considering  it  only  temporary,  being  for  his 
'  life,  and  including  all  his  family  and  future  dependents,  with 
'  whom  he  had  not  made  separate  terms.'  But  he  does  not  forget 
to  state  that  the  Nana  replied  ^  with  not  unreasonable  indignar 
^  tion '  to  the  argument  that  he  was  too  wealthy  to  stand  in 
need  of  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  State ;  and  he  winds  up 
the  narrative  with  the  tart  remark  that  *  the  Court  of  Directors 
'  of  the  East  India  Company  were  hard  as  a  rock,  and  by  no 
'  means  to  be  moved  to  ccHnpassion.'     The  truth  is,  that  there 
was  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim,  on  the  score  of  justice,  for  the 
continuance  of  this  enormous  pension  beyond  the  origmal  life- 
grantee  ;  and  it  certainly  requires  some  effort  to  get  up  a  sen- 
timent of  ^compassion'  on  behalf  of  an  applicant  for  such 
support  from  the  public  purse,  whom  Mr.  Kaye  admits  to  have 
inherited  300,000/.,  and  who  probably  possessed  much  more. 

We  may  remark  in  passing  that  Mr.  Kaye  and  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart  between  them  appear  to  have  misled  Mr.  Trevelyan,  in 
his  striking  narrative  of  the  Massacre  of  Cawnpore,  into  con- 
founding tibis  denial  of  a  pension  with  a  refusal  to  sanction  an 
adoption. 

As  regards  the  second  head,  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  show 
that  Mr.  Kaye  had  no  solid  groimds  for  his  assumptions,  but 
only  so  because  the  persons  whom  he  alleges  that  the  fiscal 
measures  of  our  Government  had  tended  to  make  rebels  are 
too  nimierous,  too  widely  scattered  throughout  our  provinces, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  too  humble  in  station,  to  be  capable  of 
being  identified  in  the  ranks  either  of  the  disaffected  or  of  the 
loyaL  But  the  remarkable  freedom  of  one  province,  where  the 
class  in  question  is  certainly  the  largest  and  most  iufluential, 
from  any  treasonable  action  on  the  part  of  its  membeis  will  go 
far  to  prove  that  the  alleged  wrongs  of  that  class  had  not 
stung  them  so  x>oignantly  as  to  impel  them  into  rebellion. 
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Behar  is  the  beautiful  and  fertile  proyince  that  lies  between 
Bengal  Proper  and  the  Province  of  Benares.     Patna  is  its 
capital,  and  it  comprises  five  districts — Behar,  Patna,  Sha- 
babad,   Sarun,   and   Tirhoot.     The  aggregate  population   of 
these  exceeds  seven  millions,  and  the  land  revenue  is  886,816/. 
The  number  of  tenures  held  free  of  revenue  within  its  limits 
was  BO  large  at  one  time  that  no  less  than  250,000/.  per  annum, 
at  a  low  estimate,  has  been  added  to  the  public  rent-rolls  of 
the  five  districts  by  the  results  of  investigations  which  proved 
the  bulk  of  those  exemptions  to  be  invalid.     Here  then,  if  any- 
where, it  might  reasonably  have   been   expected  that  there 
would  be  an  open  manifestation  of  that  disaffection  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Kaye,  our  fiscal  measures  had  done  so  much 
to  provoke.     If  such  were  the  feelings  of  the  many  who  had 
been  adjudged  liable  to  pay  land  revenue,  and  had  been  com- 
pelled to  bear,  in  that  respect,  their  fair  share  of  the  public 
burdens,  they  had  abundant  opportunities  of  displaying  them. 
The  people  are  a  warlike   race,   very   different   from  their 
southern  neighbours,  the   effeminate   Bengalees.     In  former 
days  they  furnished  very  many  and  still  not  a  few  Sepoys 
to  our  army.     There  was  but  one   English  regiment — ^the 
10th  Foot — quartered  at  Dinapore,  the  cantoBument  of  Patna, — 
in  the  whole  province,  and  not  another  within  400  miles  to  the 
south-east,  and  an  equal  distance  to  the  north-west.    The  single 
corps   at  Dinapore  was  fully  occupied  in  watching  three  re- 
giments of  Native  Infantry,  also  stationed  there,  which  even- 
tually broke  out  into  mutiny,  and  in  keeping  in  check  the 
city  of  Patna,  with  its  284,000  inhabitants,   among  whom 
were  not   a  few  fanatic  Mahomedans,  including  Wahabees, 
who  had  shortly  before  remonstrated  vehementljr  against  the 
injustice  and  insult  of  permitting  Christian  missionaries  to 
preach  in  their  streets.     Every  other  court  of  justice,  jail,  and 
treasury  in  the   province  was  exclusively  in  native  keeping, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  score  or  two  of  English  civil 
servants.   And  these  the  Commissioner,  from  an  ill-judged  but, 
no  doubt,  a  benevolent  regard  for  their  personal  safety,  (for 
what  was  passing  at  Lucknow  and  Cawnpore  was  well  mown 
both  to  natives  and  Europeans,  but  best  known,  certainly,  to 
the  former,)  had  ordered  to  abandon  their  respective  districts 
and  to  take  refuge  at  Patna.     The  officers  of  two  distncts— 
Sarun  and  Tirhoot-obeyed  this  order  implicitly,  and  quitted 
their  posts.     We  have  akeady  had  occasion  to  teU  how  a 
Mahomedan  gentleman  took  charge  of  the  former,  thus  de- 
serted by  all  the  English  officials,  maintained  strict  order,  and 
security  to  life  and  property,  both  pubUc  and  private,  during 
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their  absence,  and  restored  to  them  the  district,  in  full  in- 
tegrity, on  their  return. 

A  detachment  of  mutinous  troopers,  who  attempted  to 
plunder  Mozufferpore,  the  capital  of  Tirhoot,  were  driven  out 
of  it  by  a  small  body  of  native  local  militia  (who  appear  to 
have  behaved  extremely  well),  and  by  the  townsfolk,  who 
failed  to  appreciate  that  mode  of  deliverance  from  the  fiscal 
rapacity  of  their  English  rulers,  and  both  town  and  station  were 
held  by  them  in  trust  until  the  English  officers  resumed  their 
functions.*  In  neither  of  these  instances — Sarun  and  Tirhoot 
— embracing  an  area  little  short  of  10,000  square  miles, 
full  of  landholders  who  had  recently  been  subjected  to  novel 
assessment,  was  there  a  single  corporal's  guard  of  English 
soldiers  to  keep  down  the  thousands  whom  Mr.  Kaye  repre- 
sents as  ripe  and  ready  for  revolt.  Why  then,  in  the  name  of 
ordinary  common-place  cause  and  effect,  did  they  not  rise 
in  arms  ?  Why,  on  the  contrary,  were  they  so  illogical  in 
their  disaffection  that  they  gave — of  their  own  accord,  and 
when  left  perfectly  free  to  follow  their  own  will — cordial  assist- 
ance to  the  Government  of  whom  not  an  English  repre- 
sentative remained  among  them,  by  maintaining  order  and 
protecting  property  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  they  did  not  do 
the  one,  and  that  they  did  do  the  other,  because  their  feelings 
towards  that  Government  were  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
Mr.  Kaye  has  represented  them  to  be  ? 

*  '  Here  we  had  no  troubles  whatever,'  writes  an  indigo  planter  of 
this  district,  in  a  letter  now  before  us,  '  nor  do  I  believe  there  was 
the  slightest  shadow  of  disaffection  on  the  part  of  either  high  or  low 
among  the  natives  of  Tirhoot. . . .  We  travelled  about  the  countrj 
just  as  in  the  quietest  times.  From  the  first,  the  jail  guards,  or 
Nujeebs,  were  suspected ;  fears  were  entertained  for  the  treasure  in 
the  Collectorate,  which  was  all  under  their  custody,  and  a  resalah 
(squadron)  of  Irregular  Cavalry  was  brought  down  from  poor  Major 
Holmes'  regiment,  at  Sugowli,  to  keep  them  in  check,  and  be  in  somo 
measure  a  protection  to  the  town.  These  men,  cttstodes  cuslodium, 
were  the  only  body  who  proved  false  to  their  salt  in  Tirhoot  On 
the  night  when  the  station  was  deserted  and  all  the  officials  had  left 
under  orders  of  the  Commissioner,  they  robbed  the  dak  (letter  mail) 
and  carried  off  some  guns  and  horses  from  the  Collector's  residence, 
and  afterwards  tried  to  induce  the  jail  guard  to  join  them  in 
looting  the  treasury  and  bazaar,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  rich 
mahajuns  in  the  town  had  sufficient  influence  to  preserve  the  fidelity 
of  the  Nujeebs,  and  after  a  day  spent  in  futile  attempts  to  bring  them 
over  to  their  side,  the  Irregulars  rode  off  and  were  no  more  heard  of. 
It  was  said  at  the  time,  true  or  not  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining, 
that  the  bazaar  people  peUed  them  with  mud  as  they  left' 
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There  were  outbreaks  at  Arrah  and  Gyah,  the  capitals 
respectively  of  the  districts  of  Shahabad  and  Behar.  That 
which  occurred  at  Arrah  was  very  serious^  because  the  three 
regiments  of  native  infantry  which  broke  loose  from  Patna,  and 
were  allowed^  through  gross  mismanagement,  to  march  away 
from  that  station  with  arms  and  ammunition  and  altogether 
miscathedy  formed  a  nucleus  around  whom  not  only  the  mob 
of  the  bazaars  and  the  convicts  whom  they  released  rallied  in 
force;  but  because  a  Zemindar  of  high  caste,  nominally  of 
large  landed  property,  and  certainly  of  much  influence  over 
his  tenants  and  clansmen — Kooer  Singh  by  name,  so  widely 
known  during  the  mutiny — threw  himself  and  all  the  means 
that  he  could  conunand  into  the  cause  of  the  mutineers,  and 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  against  the  Government. 

Here,  then,  Mr.  Kaye  and  those  who  hold  with  him  may 
say  is  a  case  of  genuine  rebellion,  headed  by  a  man  of  old 
family  and  high  station,  who  had  much  to  lose  in  case  of 
failure,  and  who  could  have  been  driven  to  such  a  desperate 
venture  only  by  intolerable  wrongs. 

The  first  answer  to  this  argument — as  far  as  it  is  general — 
is  that  in  Shahabad,  as  without  a  single  exception  throughout 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  there  was  not  even  the  most  partial 
insurrection  of  the  people  until  Sepoys  had  risen  in  mutiny, 
or  had  marched  in  from  places  where  they  had  mutinied  ;  and 
this,  be  it  observed,  although  there  was  not  in  one  place  out  of 
twenty  a  single  British  soldier  to  protect  the  British  autho- 
rities, if  even  a  few  scores  of  native  malcontents,  out  of  the 
millions  among  whom  they  were  dwelling  in  confidence,  had 
desired  to  destroy  them.  We  repeat  it  advisedly,  and  we 
challenge  contradiction — ^for  this  is  the  test  of  truth  in  the 
controversy  between  Mr.  Kaye  and  ourselves — that  in  no  single 
instance  throughout  Bengal,  Behar,  and  the  North- Western 
Provinces,  did  any  class  of  the  people,  however  lawless  and 
turbulent  in  their  habits,  rise  in  rebellion  against  their  un- 
armed and  unprotected  rulers  until  the  bad  example  had  been 
set  and  hopes  of  plunder  and  license  excited  by  the  tempo- 
^'arily  successful  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys.  In  some  cases,  no 
doubt,  stations  were  plundered  after  they  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  civil  authorities  ;  but  the  rabble  of  a  town  may  have  a 
taste  for  booty  so  easily  gotten  without  being  very  desperate 
or  deliberate  rebels. 

Under  such  circumstances — and  such  only — all  law  and  all 
fear  of  retribution  having  been  placed  in  abeyance  by  the 
murder  or  expulsion  of  3ie  English  authorities,  the  classes 
whom  we  have  already  described  raised  their  heads  and  reigned 
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paramount  for  the  time  being.  But  the  scenes  of  violence  and 
rapine  which  these  ruffians  enacted  were  no  more  like  a  rebel- 
lion of  the  people  of  India  than  the  riots  in  London  in  1780^ 
or  those  at  Bristol  or  Nottingham  in  our  own  day,  resembled  a 
rebellion  of  the  people  of  England.  They  were  just  such 
risings  of  the  dangerous  classes  as  would  assuredly  carry 
terror  through  any  large  city  in  Europe,  from  which 
magistrates,  soldiers,  and  police  had  been  suddenly  and  en- 
tirely withdrawn,  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  their  return, 
and  where — as  is  generally  the  case  in  India — those  who  had 
houses  to  defend  and  property  to  lose  had  neither  the  self- 
reUance  nor  the  confidence  in  each  other  essential  to  the 
prompt  organisation  of  any  effectual  resistance.  The  instant 
impulse  of  the  insurgents  in  every  case  to  break  open  the  jails, 
and  to  fraternise  in  the  work  of  havoc  with. the  convicts  whom 
they  let  loose,  affords  the  truest  indication  of  the  classes  to 
which  these  so-called  rebels  against  the  British  Grovemment 
belonged. 

But,  to  return  to  the  particular  instance  of  Arrah,  the  case 
of  Kooer  Singh  rei^uires  explanation.  It  cannot  be  ^ven 
better  than  in  the  words  of  a  letter  now  lying  before  us  from 
Mr.  Herwald  Wake,  the  gallant  gentleman  who  so  well  de- 
fended the  little  house  at  Arrah,  fortified  for  the  nonce  by 
Mr.  Boyle.  As  magistrate  of  the  district,  Mr.  Wake  had  the 
l>est  opportunities  of  knowing  both  the  antecedents  and  the 
character  of  Kooer  Singh.     He  writes : — 

'  You  are  quite  right  in  supposing  that  Kooer  Singh  had  always 
been  in  high  favour  with  the  authorities,  and  had  been,  and,  indeed, 
up  to  the  last  was,  a  personal  friend  of  many  of  them.  The  reason 
of  his  turning  rebel  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  simple  one.  It  was  his 
only  chance,  and  on  the  expulsion  of  the  British  depended  whether 
he  was  to  retain  his  large  possessions  and  his  position  as  undoubtedly 
the  chief  person  in  Shahabad,  or  he  and  his  family  end  their  days  as 
beggars.  EUs  expenditure  had  always  been  reckless,  and  he  had 
been  universally  preyed  upon  by  BriJimins ;  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  debt  and  perfectly  insolvent.' 

Mr.  Wake  proceeds  to  state  that  the  Government,  two  or 
three  years  before  the  mutiny,  had  broken  through  all  general 
rules,  in  the  hope  of  saving  Kooer  Singh  &om  ruin,  by  placing 
his  property  in  trust  and  under  protection  from  the  ordinary 
processes  of  the  courts  of  law ;  but  these  attempts  having  fSedled, 
through  his  continued  extravagance : — 

*  He  was  once  more  at  the  mercy  of  his  creditors.  Add  to  this 
that  he  was  a  bigoted  Hindoo;  always  the  tool  of  his  priests;  that 
he  was  a  prond,  ignorant^  thorough-bred  Bajpoot ;  and  tha^  in  the 
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event  of  the  success  of  the  rebels,  the  Rajpoots  would  have  been  the 
masters  of  the  whole  of  Behar,  and  Kooer  Singh  their  undoubted 
chief,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  his  conduct/ 

Again: — 

'  He  was  hopelessly  involved,  therefore  it  was  clearly  his  interest 
to  aid  in  ady  movement  which  would  sweep  away  all  courts  and 
records,  and  place  him,  the  most  powerful  man  in  Behar,  in  a  position 
which  would  make  the  mahajuns  (the  money-lenders)  too  glad  to 
give  him  a  receipt  in  full.' 

Mr.  Wake  adds : — 

'  Kooer  Singh  had  no  grievance  against  the  Government ;  none  of 
bis  land  had  been  resumed.' 

History  assures  us  that  such  a  state  of  hopeless  ruin  as  that 
to  which  Kooer  Singh  had  brought  his  affairs  has  proved  amply 
sufficient  to  make  rebels  jfrom  the  days  of .  the  Koman  first 
depicted  as  *  alieni  appetens^  profusus  sui/  to  those  of  the  old 
Rajpoot  chief  of  Shahabad^  without  the  superaddition  of  any 
of  the  special  provocatives  to  insurrection  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  Government  of  India  by  Mr.  Kaye. 

With  respect  to  the  general  state  of  feeling  in  his  district 
and  in  the  province,  Mr.  Wake  writes : — 

'  With  the  exception  of  Kooer  Singh  and  his  relations,  no  land- 
holder of  any  importance  in  Behar  took  any  part  in  the  disturbances ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  with  us,  some  affording  valuable  assist- 
ance. As  regards  Ghnpr&h,  Sbahabad,  and  Tirhoot,  I  speak  toith 
certainty  on  this  point ;  about  Gyah  (the  capital  of  Behar)  I  am 
ahnost  sure.  In  my  district  nothing  took  place  that  was  not  easily 
put  a  stop  to  by  myself  and  forty  or  fifty  Sikhs,  and  in  no  instance 
did  I  meet  with  armed  resistance.  The  Rajahs  (there  are  several 
laige  landholders  of  this  rank  in  the  province)  everywhere  gave  us 
what  assistance  we  wanted,  lending  us  men  for  supplementary  police, 
elephants,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  in  the  expedition  against  Rhotas,  a  large 
Zemindar  of  both  Behar  and  Shahabad  (I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  have 
forgotten  his  name)  furnished  a  contingent  of  200  matchlock  men, 
and  remained  with  us,  making  himself  useful,  for  a  month.' 

The  case  of  Gyah,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Behar,  is  a 
somewhat  complicated  one,  and  requires  to  be  stated  in  detail. 
When  the  local  authorities  received,  on  the  31st  of  July,  the 
orders  of  the  Commissioner  above  adverted  to  to  abandon  the 
station  and  retire  to  Patna,  Gyah  was  perfectly  quiet.  But 
the  order  was  regarded  as  peremptory,  and  all  ooeyed  it  in  the 
first  instance.  Within  three  hours,  however,  of  this  evacuation, 
Mr.  Alonzo  Money,  the  magistrate  and  collector,  feeling 
ashamed  of  having  obeyed  an  order  which  obliged  him  to  leave 
more  than  80,000/.  in  his  treasury,  and  some  700  criminals  i" 
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the  jail,  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  120  Nujeebs  (a  very  humble 
sort  of  local  militia),  determined  to  return  to  his  post ;  and  he 
was  supported  in  this  spirited  resolution  by  Mr.  Hollings,  an 
officer  of  the  opium  department.  He  found  everything  as  he 
l)ad  left  it,  and  the  Nujeebs  professing  loyalty.  These  t«^o 
brave  Englishmen  were  at  first  the  sole  representatives  of  the 
British  Government.  But  two  days  afterwards  a  detachment 
of  eighty  men  of  her  Majesty's  64th  marched  in  from  Calcutta, 
and  on  the  third  day  information  was  received  that  Kooer  Singh 
was  advancing  upon  them  from  Shahabad,  and  other  bodies  of 
mutineers  from  the  opposite  direction.  In  this  aspect  of  affairs 
Mr.  Money  took  counsel  with  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
detachment,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  the 
Nujeebs  were  but  little  to  be  relied  on,  and  the  Europeans 
were  far  too  few  to  defend  all  that  required  defence,  it  was 
their  duty  to  carry  off  the  treasure  before  the  station  was 
beleaguered.  This  step  was  taken  on  the  3rd  of  August. 
But  the  removal  of  the  rupees  was  too  severe  a  trial  for  the 
fidelity  of  the  Nujeebs,  who  up  to  that  time  may  have 
thought  that  they  were  guarding  the  treasury  for  their  o^m 
benefit,  or  for  that  of  their  expected  compatriots.  So  they 
mutinied,  let  loose  the  prisoners  from  the  jail,  and  togethei 
pursued  and  attacked  the  detachment.  In  his  report  of  th 
5th  of  August,  Mr.  Money  spoke  of  *  the  night  attack  made 

*  by  the  Gyah  prisoners  and  the  Nujeebs.     I  say  the  Nujeebs, 

*  for  we  were  fired  into ;  and  the  prisoners  have  no  muskets.' 
The  attack  was  repulsed,  with  some  loss  to  the  assailants,  and 
on  the  7th  idem  Mr.  Money  wrote  again,  *  The  town  of  Gyah  is 

*  still  safe,  and  likely  to  continue  so.     I  got  news  this  morning; 

*  the  prisoners  dispersed  almost  immediately.'  During  all  this 
time  there  was  no  insurrection  of  the  people,  though,  in  the 
absence  of  all  authority,  there  was  anarchy,  riot,  and  robbery. 
There  were  several  petty  risings  in  the  interior  of  the  district, 
for  purposes  of  plunder  or  private  revenge,  but  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  combined  action  against  the  Government.*  Mean- 
while, Mr.  Money  carried  the  treasure  safely  down  to  Calcutta; 
and  on  the  16th  of  August  (within  a  fortnight  of  the  final 
evacuation,  and  with  no  conflict  in  the  interim),  the  civil  autho- 


*  In  many  places,  especially  in  the  North- Western  Provinces,  old 
feuds  about  boundaries  or  what  not  broke  out,  as  soon  as  the  re- 
pressive power  of  the  magistrate  fell  into  abeyance,  and  numerous 
scores  of  long  standing  were  paid  off  by  fierce  tribes  or  individuals, 
and  many  a  faction-fight  took  place,  which  had  not  the  slightest 
relation  to  political  disaffection. 
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rities  returned  to  the  station,  and  resumed  the  ordinary  routine 
of  their  duties  with  no  other  let  or  hindrance  than  the  mischief 
which  the  Nujeebs  and  convicts — all  of  whom  had  absconded — 
had  done  by  wrecking  the  houses  of  the  English  officers  and 
by  destroying  the  public  records.  As  regards  the  feelings  of 
tlie  people,  Mr.  Money  writes :  *  Ten  days  of  anarchy  had 
'  disgusted  all  quiet  men  with  what  they  called  the  Hindustani 
*  Kaj.  .  .  .  *^  Kather  than  live  again  under  such  thraldom/' 
^  more  than  one  respectable  native  has  said  to  me,  ^'  I  would 
' "  turn  Christian,  if  this  was  necessary,  to  obtain  the  protection 
* "  of  Government." ' 

Mr.  Money  saw  much  of  the  mutiny,  as  it  showed  itself  in 
the  province  of  Behar,  and  evidently  gave  much  consideration 
to  its  causes.  We  record  his  conclusions  in  his  own  words, 
quoted  from  a  Beport  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patna,  dated  the 
nth  of  March,  1858:— 

'  It  has  been  much  the  fashion  amongst  a  certain  class  of  English, 
in  Calcutta  and  at  home,  to  attribute  the  mutiny  of  1857  in  part  to 
misrule  of  the  Government,  to  our  civil  institutions,  and  the  modo 
in  which  they  are  said  to  press  heavily  upon  the  people.  I  have 
taken  pains  to  ascertain  whether  any  foundation,  however  slight, 
existed  for  this  assertion.  As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  it  is 
entirely  gratuitous.  No  Sepoy  in  this  district  has  ever  excused  his 
defection  on  any  one  of  these  pleas.  Villagers  and  Zemindars  have 
questioned  the  Sepoys  as  to  the  reasons  for  their  mutiny.  Their 
answers  have  been  many  and  various — "  Their  religion  was  in  dan- 
"  ger  ;"  **  It  was  intended  to  blow  them  away  from  guns ;"  "  Many 
"  of  them  had  been  hanged  without  cause,  and  these  feared  a  like 
**  fate;"  "  Their  pay  was  in  arrears.**  These  and  similar  ones  were 
the  grounds  assigned,  but  among  his  many  lies  the  Sepoy  never  was 
fool  enough  to  bring  forward  the  plea  of  oppressive  institutions  and 
hardship  to  the  people.  The  Ryot,  froin  his  own  knowledge,  would 
have  laughed  in  his  face  had  he  done  so.  It  remains  with  those  who 
wish  to  make  capital  out  of  the  events  of  the  last  year  to  explain 
the  mutiny  upon  grounds  untouched  by  even  the  leaders  of  that 
matiny.  I  look  upon  the  absence  of  any  such  argument  on  the  part 
of  the  mutineers  themselves  as  the  strongest  proof  that  the  people 
do  not  feel  our  institutions  oppressive.  Had  there  been  a  chance  of 
a  response  in  the  great  heart  of  the  nation  the  cry  would  have  been 
an  excellent  one  to  appeal  to  the  country  with,  and  men  like  the 
^ana  would  not  have  neglected  the  chance.  But  he  knew  such  a 
cry  would  have  fallen  flat  and  awaked  no  echo.  It  may  excite  the 
ignorant  at  a  London  public  meeting,  but  the  Indian  prince  and  the 
Indian  Ryot  heed  it  not. 

*  I  cannot  understand  why  the  Sepoy  should  not  be^  allowed  to 
know  his  own  motives  and  reasons.  He  has  proclaimed  them 
loudly  enough  and  in  various  ways,  so  that  those  who  run  may  read, 
^'^hen,  upon  throwing  off  his  allegiance,  he  releases  jails,  plunders 
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treasuries,  and  indulges  in  rape  and  rapine,  he  displays  the  vices  of 
all  pampered  soldiery,  and  shows  his  object  to  be  unbridled  license. 
When,  whether  mutinying  at  Chittagong  or  in  the  Punjaub,  he  tarns 
alike  his  steps  to  Delhi,  he  betrays  the  deep  strength  of  the  old 
traditionary  feeling  still  alive  within ;  his  struggles  in  Oude  disclose 
a  misguided  patriotism ;  his  murdered  officers  silently  bear  witness 
to  the  instinctive  hatred  of  race ;  and  when,  as  I  have  seen,  a  young 
lad  with  tears  in  his  eyes  confesses  to  having  believed  his  religion 
in  danger,  it  is  plain  how  large  a  part  of  the  history  of  1867  religions 
fanaticism  has  to  answer  for.  But  the  want  of  arrangement,  the 
absence  of  simultaneous  action,  prove  that  there  is  no  one  broad 
common  ground  of  complaint.* 

Such  were  the  overt  acts  of  rebellion  perpetrated  by  the 
seven  million  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Behar,  spread  over 
an  area  of  24,000  square  miles,  and  having,  if  disposed  to  rise 
against  the  Government,  no  other  hindrance  than  that  which 
could  be  opposed  to  them  by  a  single  regiment  of  British 
infantry.  Let  this  so-called  rebellion  be  compared  with  the 
real  and  earnest  insurrections  of  the  people  in  La  Vendee, 
in  Spain,  in  Poland,  or  the  Southern  States  of  America.  If 
European  revolutions  are  not  made  with  rose-water,  neither, 
we  may  rest  assured,"  are  Asiatic  rebellions  when  they  are  real 

We  have  thus  given,  in  rapid  outline,  a  sketch  of  the  part 
taken  by  all,  without  exception,  of  the  sovereign  princes  of 
India,  by  all  but  four  or  five  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles  of  power 
and  influence,  and — in  one  province,  at  least,  where  the  sJl^ed 
provocation  had  been  greatest — by  the  general  body  of  the 
people,  at  a  moment  when  the  sudden  mutiny  of  a  formidable 
army  of  their  countrymen,  unchecked  by  any  adequate  English 
force,  seemed  to  have  placed  within  their  reach,  in  the  most 
tempting  form,  the  opportunity  of  avenging  all  their  assumed 
wrongs,  and  of  shaking  off  at  once  and  for  ever  the  hated 
dominion  of  the  Feringee.  We  believe  that  with  two  excep- 
tions, to  which  we  shall  refer  in  the  sequel — Oude,  and,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  the  Southern  Mahratta  country — the  same  tale 
may  be  told,  with  inconsiderable  variations,  in  regard  to  every 
province  throughout  India.  Where  our  rule  had  been  the 
longest  established  there  the  storm  burst  with  the  least  mis- 
chief, and  lefl  the  slightest  traces  behind  it.  Bengal  was  less 
agitated  than  Behar  and  Benares,  and  those  again,  in  a  minor 
degree,  than  the  North- Western  Provinces,  Bundelcund,  and 
Central  India — in  the  order  in  which  we  have  placed  them.  At 
least  as  regards  the  enormous  tract  of  country  held  by  the 
Bengal  army  from  Chittagong  to  the  borders  of  the  Punjab, 
Bome  1500  miles  in  a  direct  line,  the  Chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company  stated  with  literal  truth,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons,  *  Where  there  were  no  Sepoys,  there  there  was  no  in- 
^  surrection.'    In  Bengal,  as  soon  as  the  mutinous  Sepoys  had 
marched  out  from    their   cantonments,  as   from   Dacca   and 
Chittagong,— to  find  no  support  from  an  unsympathising  popu- 
ktion,   and  literally  to    starve  and  rot  in  the  jungles, — the 
country  settled  down  again  immediately  into  its  habitual  quiet- 
ness. In  all  the  provinces  south  of  Benares,  where  there  was  not 
one  European  to  several  hundreds  of  square  miles,  we  affirm 
confidently  that  with  the  exception  of  an  officer  of  the  opium 
department,  murdered  in  Patna  by  a  smaU  party  of  fanatics, 
who  had  dispersed  before  the  police  could  reach  the  spot,  and 
who  never  reassembled,  not  a  little  finger  of  an  Englishman 
was  injured,  otherwise  than  by  mutineers.     Apart  from  the 
danger  of  faUing  in  with  bands  of  wandering  Sepoys,  all  this 
vast  territory,  with  a  population  of  some  forty  or  fifty  millions, 
was  perfectly  safe  for  English  travellers.     Even  in  the  North- 
Westem  Provinces  peopled  in  a  great  measure    by   highly 
excitable  Mahomedans,  by  Goojurs  and  Mewatties,  and  other 
wild  and  predatory  tribes  (of  whom  the  weU-known  Colonel 
Skinner  was  wont  to  say  that  a  Goojur,  however  wealthy, 
^  could  not  help  stealing  buffaloes ' ),  the  amount  of  English 
blood  shed,  otherwise  than  by  Sepoys  or  in  local  insurrections 
kindled  at  the  moment  and  on  the  spot  of  the  mutiny  of  Sepoys, 
was  infinitesimally  small.     At  the  great  majority  of  the  stations 
in  those  provinces  not  a  single  Christian  was  injured.     Tender 
ladies  were  conducted  in  safety — Lady  Outram  by  her  son — 
for  scores  or  even  hundreds  of  miles  across  a  thickly-peopled 
country  to    Agra,  Nyna-Tal,  Boorkee,  and  other  places  of 
refuge.     Mr.  (Jhase,  a  civil  officer,  who  did  good  service  at  and 
liear  Agra  as  a  Volunteer,  states,  in  a  letter  now  before  us: 
^  All  Europeans,  as  far  as  I  remember,  who  sought  Agra  for 
'  refuge  came  in  from  the  adjacent  districts  without  let  or  hind- 
^  ranee ;  and  the  danger  that  they  apprehended  was  not  any 
^  rising  of  the  people,  but  meeting  bodies  of  mutinous  Sepoys, 
*  who  were  crossing  the  country  in  all  directions  on  their  way 
'  to  Delhi.'     How,  we  ask,  coi:dd  these  fugitives  from  the  fury 
rfthe  Sepoys  have  escaped  if  the  country  had  been  in  rebel- 
lion?   It  is  self-evident  that  if  such  a  state  of  things,  or  any 
tbing  at  all  resembling  it,  had  really  existed,  not  a  single 
Englishman  (to  say  notUng  of  women  or  children)  in  the  North- 
Westem  Provinces,  unprotected  by  British  bayonets,  would 
We  survived  to  tell  the  tale  of  his  escape.     If  the  population 
of  India,  or  any  considerable  part  of  it,  had  been  earnestly  and 
actively  hostile  to  the  British  Government,  in  the  person  of  its 
local  servants,  not  only  would  all  those  servants  have  fallen 
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victims  to  the  hatred  of  those  whom '  they  are  charged  with 
ha\dng  misgoverned  for  years,  but  every  emblem  and  vestige 
of  our  detested  domination  would  have  been  swept  off  the  face 
of  the  land.  Mr.  Charles  Saikes'  narrative  abounds  ^fith 
proofs  that  there  was  no  spirit  in  the  North-Western  Provinces 
of  the  nature  of  general  disaffection,  still  less  of  open  hostility. 
And  every  record  that  we  have  seen  of  the  experiences  of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  turmoil  of  that  quarter  and  period  bears 
the  like  testimony.     Mr.  Baikes  states,  for  example : — 

'Messrs.  Phillipps  and  Bramley,  civil  officers  of  considerable 
position  and  experience,  arrived  at  Agra  on  the  10th  of  June,  having 
traversed  the  country  from  Feruckabad  and  Etah  in  the  Dooab, 
and  from  Budaon  in  RohilcuDd,  with  a  very  small  escort  of  three  or 
four  horsemen.  They  had  been  travelling  for  nearly  a  month  among 
the  villages,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Agra  declared,  as  I  find  entered 
in  my  journal,  that  "  the  villagers  are  all  on  our  side,  except  some 
*'  of  the  Mahomedans." ' 

Again,  speaking  of  a  small  body  of  Volunteers, 

'  Who  heroically  maintained  their  position  at  or  near  Allyghur, 
after  the  mutiny  and  destruction  of  the  station,'  he  says :  '  It  was 
because  the  people  of  the  country  were  with  us,  and  not  against  o$, 
that  this  handful  of  Volunteer  horsemen  were  enabled  to  hold  the  post 
amidst  swarms  of  mutineers  passing  up  the  Grand  Trunk  road  to 
Delhi.' 

But  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  loyal  feelings  of  the 
Hindoo  portion  of  the  population,  forming  nearly  seven-eighths 
of  the  whole,  was  afforded  by  the  papers  found  in  the  camp  of 
the  insurgents  after  the  lamented  Colonel  Adrian  Hope,  de- 
tached for  the  purpose  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  had  surprised 
and  routed  them  at  Shumshabad : — *  They  were  full  of  com- 
^  plaints,' says  Mr.  Ilaikes,who  examined  them,  *  that  the  Hindoos 

*  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges  were  in  league  with  the 

*  English.'  And  even  with  regard  to  those  who  rejoiced  for  a 
time  in  their  freedom  from  the  demands  of  the  Collector,  *this 

*  natural  feeling,'  Mr.  Kaikes  states,  *  yielded  to  a  few  weeks' 

*  experience  of  anarchy.     The  Zemindar  soon  found  that  it  was 

*  better  to  pay  land-tax,  and  receive  protection,  than  day  and 

*  night  to  fight  for  his  possessions  with  every  scoundrel  in  the 

*  country  side.     And  thus  the  bulk  of  the  tax-paying  agricul- 

*  tural  proprietors  in  the  Doab,  after  the  fall  of  Defiii,  welcomed 

*  their  Enfirlish  masters  back  with  unfeicnied  satisfaction.'  The 
like  testimony  is  borne  by  Mr.  Chase,  whom  we  have  already 
quoted : — 

'  Any  one,'  he  says,  *  who  saw  the  delight  of  the  people,  and  the 
welcome  we  received  on  our  return  to  our  stations,  would  be  con- 
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Tinced  of  their  good  feeling  towards  us,  and  their  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  English  in  the  ascendancy.  The  only  classes  who  regretted  it 
were  those  who  had  been  gainers  by  a  state  of  lawlessness,  and  who 
were  prevented  by  the  restoration  of  order  from  enjoying  property 
which,  in  our  absence,  they  had  seized  on.'  '  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,'  he  adds,  '  there  never  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
agricultural  or  mercantile  classes  to  combine  with  the  native  army  in 
a  common  war  with  the  white  race ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  not  the 
very  opposite  opinion  existed,  it  is  impossible  that  order  could  have 
been  at  once  restored,  as  soon  as  our  troops  prevailed  over  the 
mutineers.' 

In  another  quarter,  the  northern  corner  of  Kohilcund,  Mr. 
Shakespear^  the  magistrate  and  collector  of  Bijnore,  an  ofl&cer 
of  great  spirit  and  energy,  whose  reports  are  before  us,  not 
only  mentions  the  pitched  battles  that  were  fought  in  that  dis- 
trict between  those  whom  he  calls  *  the  loyal  Hindoos '  and  the 
Mahomcdan  insurgents^  but  names  several  persons  of  the  latter 
creed — men  of  station — who  remained  faithful  throughout  the 
struggle  to  him  and  to  the  British  Government.  Such  in- 
stances, indeed,  of  Mahomedan  fidelity  were  by  no  means  rare 
in  the  North-west.     Mr.  Raikes  states : — 

'  Major  Mackenzie,  of  the  8th  Irregular  Cavalry,  told  me  that  his 
Kessildar,  Mahomed  Nizam,  when  a  mile  or  two  out  of  Bareilly 
(where  almost  all  the  English  had  just  before  been  murdered),  in  the 
retreat  to  Nyna  Tal,  was  told  by  the  Major  to  go  back  and  look 
after  his  three  motherless  boys,  who  were  left  in  the  lines  of  the 
mutineers.  The  old  man  answered,  ''Give  me  your  hand;"  then, 
looking  up  to  heaven  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  I  will  go  on  with  you, 
and  do  my  duty." ' 

These  are  the  people,  specimens  of  the  millions  inhabiting  the 
North- Western  Provinces,  whom  Mr.  Kaye  has  represented 
as  so  thoroughly  malcontent,  because  (1)  the  Talookdars  had 
been  paiiially  set  aside  in  the  settlement  of  the  land  revenue, 
because  (2)  the  holders  of  invalid  rent-free  tenures  had  been 
compelled  to  bear  their  share  of  the  public  burdens,  and  because 
(3)  much  land  had  been  sold,  under  decrees  of  our  civil  courts, 
in  Uquidation  of  the  debts  of  its  owners,  that  the  disaffection, 
thus  engendered,  contributed  largely  to  the  causes  of  the  out- 
break of  1857.  He  cites  Mr.  William  Edwards,  the  magistrate 
and  collector  of  Budaonin  Kohilcund  at  the  date  of  the  mutiny, 
in  support  of  this  opinion;  and  quotes  from  his  narrative 
of  *  Personal  Adventures  during  the  Indian  Rebellion,'  an 
assertion  that  the  measures  of  the  Indian  Government  had 
been  such  as  *  to  convert  into  bitter  enemies  those  whom  sound 
'  policy  would  have  made  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
*  State.'     Mr.  Kaye,  when  he  leant  upon  this  broken  reed. 
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could  not  have  been  aware  that  Sir  Henry  Harington — a  judge 
of  the  Sudder  Court  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Edwards  made  lie 
allegation  in  question — stated  in  the  Legislative  Council  of 
the  Supreme  Government,  of  which  he  subsequently  became 
a  member,  that  that  gentleman  had  been  officially  called  on 
by  the  court  to  substantiate  these  charges,  and  had  failed  to 
make  them  good.  As  respects  the  transfer  of  ancestral  estates 
from  landholders  of  old  family  to  capitalists  of  yesterday,  Mr. 
Kaye  cannot  be  ignorant  that  this  is  a  course  of  things  which 
has  been  going  on  in  every  land  where  society  is  progressive, 
from  time  immemorial;  that  it  is  a  natural  process  which  no 
Government  could  arrest,  or  ought  to  arrest  if  it  could ;  and 
that  it  was  by  no  means  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  our 
own  country  when 

^  Helmsley,  once  proud  Buckingham's  delight, 
Slid  to  a  Scrivener  and  a  City  Knight/ 

though  former  events  of  a  like  nature  had  found  no  poet  to 
conunemorate  them. 

We  now  proceed  to  redeem  our  pledge  to  consider  specially 
the  cases  of  the  two  provinces — ^the  one  Known  as  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country,  the  other  that  of  Oude — where,  if  any- 
where, events  occurred  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  general 
rebellion  of  the  people.  The  former  was  the  cradle  of  the 
Mahratta  race,  whose  chiefs,  signally  bold  and  astute,  fol- 
lowing in  the  steps  of  the  great  Sevajee,  had  succeeded  in 
wresting  supreme  dominion  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Maho- 
medans  before  we  came  to  the  front  as  competitors  for  Ac 
empire  of  India.  There,  consequently,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  recollection  of  recent  greatness,  the  mortification  of 
defeat  and  subjection,  and  a  natural  craving  to  recover  lost 
power,  combined  to  inspire  many  of  Mahratta  blood  with  a 
desire  to  renew  the  struggle  on  the  first  favourable  opportu- 
nity. There,  too,  the  Nana,  the  adopted  son  of  the  last  of  the 
Feishwas  (whose  seat  of  government  was  in  the  province),  had 
numerous  and  devoted  followers;  and  it  seems'certain  that  his 
agents  had  been  active  and  successful  both  in  propagating 
general  disaffection  and  in  tampering  with  one  regiment  at  least 
(the  27th)  of  Bombay  Sepoys.  That  corps  rose  in  mutiny, 
murdering  three  of  its  officers.  But  this  outbreak  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  any  general  insurrection.  The  principal  chiefs,  of 
whom  there  are  many  in  that  tract  of  country,  the  descendants 
of  the  great  feudatories  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  whose  posses^ 
sions  were  spared  to  them  on  the  fall  of  the  Peishwa,  were 
apparently  unwilling  to  risk  life  and  their  goodly  domains  on 
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so  desperate  a  cast  of  the  die.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  remarkable  promptitude  and  coarage  with 
which  the  Government  of  Lord  Elphinstone  confronted  the 
emergency,  although  the  flower  of  the  European  troops  at- 
tached to  the  Presidency  had  been  generously  dispatched  to 
Bengal  on  the  first  summons  of  Lord  Canning,  conduced  most 
materially  to  repress  the  natural  tendencies  of  all  classes  of  the 
Mahratta  population.  Colonel  Le  Grand  Jacob,  a  distin- 
guished officer,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  province  with 
large  powers  both  political  and  judicial,  and  with  all  the  mili- 
tary means  at  the  command  of  the  Government ;  all  the  native 
troops  employed  in  the  province,  with  the  grave  exception 
above  stated,  remained  true  to  their  salt ;  and  although  disaf- 
fection, doubtless,  existed  for  some  time  in  a  smouldering  state, 
it  did  not  burst  into  flame.  So  late  in  the  day,  indeed,  as 
May  1858,  the  petty  chief  of  Nurgoond  broke  out  and  mur- 
dered Mr.  Manson,  the  political  agent.  But  he  met  with  no 
effectual  support  from  his  countrymen ;  was  soon  captured  and 
executed ;  and  this,  with  the  rising  in  arms  of  three  or  four 
small  landholders,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  27th  Native  In- 
fantry, were  the  only  overt  acts  of  hostility  to  the  Government 
worthy  of  notice  which  occurred  in  that  quarter. 

The  state, of  Oude  in  1857-8  more  nearly  resembled  a  rebel- 
Kon  of  the  people  than  any  of  the  events  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  or  of  those  which  took  place  in  other  parts  of 
India.  Unquestionably  the  malcontent  Talookdars  did  rebel. 
But  those  of  them  who  took  up  arms  against  the  Government 
were  by  no  means  the  whole  of  that  powerful  class.  Many 
remained  neutral,  while  some  took  an  active  and  resolute  part 
in  protecting  British  officers  driven  from  their  stations.  Hurdeo 
Buksh  sheltered  Mr.  Probyn  and  other  fugitives  from  Futty- 
ghur,  and  Durbijah  Singh  saved  and  sent  forward,  to  join  the 
force  advancing  under  General  Havelock,  the  four  sole  survi- 
vors of  the  massacre  of  Cawnpore.  But  the  rebellious  Talook- 
dars, who  had  undoubtedly  been  injured  by  the  measures  of 
the  Government,  (whether  necessarily,  in  doing  justice  to  others 
l>etter  deserving,  or  otherwise,  we  cannot  now  stop  to  inquire) 
could  have  done  no  serious  mischief  if  they  had  not  been 
Wked  in  their  quarrel  by  a  large  body  of  the  warlike  yeomen 
and  peasantry  of  the  province.  In  a  misapprehension  of  the 
motives  which  impelled  these  classes  to  take  the  field  against 
the  British  Government  lies  the  fallacy  of  the  assumption  that 
the  agricultural  population  of  Oude  followed  the  Talookdars 
into  rebellion,  as  the  Highlanders  of  1745  followed  their  chief- 
tarns.     This  mistake  is  a  very  strange  one,  when  we  consider. 
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on  the  one  hand^  what  manner  of  men  very  many  of  the 
Talookdars  were,  especially  in  their  relations  to  the  yeomanry 
of  the  province ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  he  who  runs  may 
read,  in  the  patent  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  motives  of 
the  strongest  that  can  sway  the  human  mind,  wide  as  the 
poles  apart  from  sympathy  with  the  Talookdars  in  their  griev- 
ances, were  in  full  operation  upon  those  who  are  assumed  to 
have  followed  the  great  landholders  with  the  blind  devotion  of 
feudal  vassals.  What  reason  the  rural — identical  with  the 
military — population  of  Oude,  and  especially  the  more  influen- 
tial middle  classes  of  that  body,  had  to  love  the  Talookdars,  let 
Sir  William  Sleeman,  the  British  Besident  at  the  Court  of  the 
King  of  Oude,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Kaye,  give  evidence: — 

'  The  Talookdars,  he  says,  in  his  diary,  keep  the  country  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  disturbance,  and  render  life,  property,  and  industry 
everywhere  insecure.  Whenever  they  quarrel  with  each  other,  or 
with  the  local  authorities  of  the  Government,  from  whatever  cause, 
they  take  to  indiscriminate  plunder  and  murder  over  all  lands  not 
held  by  men  of  the  same  class ;  no  road,  town,  village,  or  hamlet,  is 
secure  from  their  merciless  attacks ;  robbery  and  murder  become 
their  diversion,  their  sport,  and  they  think  no  more  of  taking  the 
lives  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  never  offended  them,  than 
those  of  deer  and  wild  hogs.  They  not  only  rob  and  murder,  hot 
seize,  confine,  and  torture  all  whom  they  lay  hands  on  and  suppose  to 
have  money  or  credit,  till  they  ransom  themselves  with  all  they 
have  or  can  beg  or  boiTow.  Hardly  a  day  has  passed  since  I  left 
Lucknow  in  which  I  have  not  had  abundant  proof  of  numerous 
atrocities  of  this  kind  committed  by  landholders  within  the  district 
through  which  I  was  passing,  year  by  year,  up  to  the  present 
day.' 

And  again : — 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  great  landholders,  who  have 
recently  acquired  their  possessions  by  tho  plunder  and  the  murder  of 
their  weaker  neighbours,  and  who  continue  their  system  of  plunder 
in  order  to  acquire  the  means  to  maintain  their  gangs  and  to  add  to 
their  possessions,  are  those  who  are  most  favoured  at  court' 

We  may  add  that  other  records  show  that  when  these 
*  Barons,'  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  such  ruffians,  could 
not  extort  more  in  ransom  from  their  victims,  they  raised  the 
funds  that  they  required  by  the  compendious  process  of  selling 
them,  by  the  hundred,  into  slavety. 

If  the  village  Zemindars  had  so  warm  an  affection  for  these 
cruel  tyrants  that  they  were  led  by  this  sentiment  to  come  fiercely 
forward  to  risk  life  and  limb  to  vindicate  their  rights,  and  to  re- 
establish them  in  the  possession  of  all  the  broad  acres  which  they 
had  acquired  by  force  or  fraud  from  those  very  men,  or  their 
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immediate  predecessors,  they  must  be  very  unlike  any  other 
hmnan  beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  trath,  however,  the  real  cause  of  the  vehement  hostility 
manifested  by  the  yeomen  peasantry  of  Oude  is  much  more 
consistent  with  the  ordinary  impulses  of  human  nature.  It 
may  be  told  in  very  few  words.  The  Sepoys,  who  had  origi- 
nally provoked  the  internecine  strife  which  was  raging  within 
the  walls  of  Lucknow,  were  the  fathers,  brothers,  or  sons  of  the 
men  who  now  rushed  to  their  rescue,  and  who  sided  with  the 
Talookdars,  not  because  they  sympathised  with  their  special 
grievances,  not  because  they  had  any  quarrel  with  the  British 
Government  other  than  that  of  the  Sepoys,  least  of  all  because 
they  had  any  attachment  to  the  ousted  dynasty  that  had  so 
long  and  so  grievously  misgoverned  their  land;  but  simply 
because,  being  a  warlike  race,  they  saw  that  their  earnest  co- 
operation afforded  the  only  chance  of  saving  their  brothers  and 
cousins,  the  husbands  of  their  sisters  and  the  brothers  of  their 
wives,  from  being  crushed  by  the  Feringees.  The  Talookdars, 
no  doubt  had  some  personal  followers,  but  the  bulk  of  the  rural 
population  sided  with  them  only  as  having  a  common  enemy  5 
not  as  rebels,  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  as  being 
the  compatriots  of  the  mutinous  Sepoys.  If  the  Talookdars  had 
rebelled  on  their  own  account,  and  not  as  the  allies  of  the  Sepoys, 
who  were  fighting  with  halters  round  their  necks,  they  would 
have  had  no  aid  from  the  great  body  of  the  rural  population, 
the  fighting  men  of  Oude. 

Having  thus,  we  trust,  demonstrated  by  a  process  little  short 
of  exhaustion  that  civil  grievances  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  origin  of  the  insurrection,  a  few  instances  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  reality  of  the  terrors  that  operated  so  violently 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Sepoys  as  absolutely  to  dominate  their 
reason,  their  long  experience  of  the  justice  and  tolerant  spirit 
of  the  Government,  and  the  respect  and  affection  which  many 
of  them  undoubtedly  felt  for  their  English  officers.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  wilful  fraud  and  guilt  of  those  who  con- 
cocted and  first  propagated  the  lies  about  cow's  fat  and  pig's 
fat,  bone-dust  mixed  with  flour,  and  the  flesh  of  pigs  and  cows 
thrown  into  wells  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  caste  of 
those  who  might  drink  the  water,  it  is  beyond  question  that 
ninety-nine,  at  least,  out  of  every  hundred  Sepoys  sincerely 
believed  these  tales,  and  suffered  torments  under  the  delusion. 
This  being  so,  the  operation  of  such  terrors  upon  minds  so 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  as  those  of  the  Sepoys  is  abundantly 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  effects  produced  upon  their 
conduct,  without  calling  in  a  tittle  of  aid  from  the  hypothesis 
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of  sympathy  on  their  part  Tvith  the  unrecognised  adoptees  of 
Mahratta  princes^  or  with  landholders,  long  exempt^  compelled 
to  pay  revenue.  If  either  or  both  of  these  dasses  had  risen 
ajgainBt  Ae  British  Government,  with  grieyances  a  hundred 
times  as  great  as  they  were  alleged  to  suffer,  but  at  a  moment 
when  the  Sepoys  had  no  fears  about  the  safety  of  their  caste, 
they  would  not  only  have  refused  to  make  common  cause  with 
sudi  malcontents,  but  would  have  shot  them  down  without 
mercy  at  the  ordinary  word  of  command.  Those  who  actually 
followed  the  Sepoys  to  the  field  were,  with  few  exceptions,  of 
a  very  different  character  from  those  alleged  to  have  had  such 
good  cause  for  being  our  deadly  enemies. 

At  page  592-3  of  Mr.  Kaye's  work  will  be  found  an  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to  Lord  Camung 
on  the  9th  of  May,  1857  :— 

•  '  I  had  a  conversation,'  he  says,  '  with  a  Jemadar  'of  the  Oade 
artillery  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  was  startled  by  the  dogged  per- 
sistence  of  the  man,  a  Brahmin  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  of 
excellent  character,  in  the  belief  that  for  ten  years  past  Grovemmeni 
had  been  engaged  in  measures  for  the  forcible,  or  rather  fraudulent, 
conversion  of  all  the  natives.  .  . .  He  often  repeated,  *'  I  tell  joa 
"  what  everybody  says ;"  but  when  I  replied,  fools  and  traitors  may 
say  so,  but  honest  and  sensible  men  cannot  think  so,  he  would  not 
say  that  he  himself  did  not  believe,  but  said,  *^  I  tell  you  they  are  all 
**  like  sheep ;  the  leading  one  tumbles  down  and  all  the  rest  roll 
"  over  him."  * 

At  page  553,  Mr.  Kaye  tells,  on  the  authority  of  Lieutenant 
Martineau,  that  a  non-commissioned  officer,  detached  for  rifle- 
practice   at   Umballa,   having  been  'publicly  taunted  by  a 

*  Soubahdar '  (a  native  captain)  of  his  own  regiment  (the  36th), 
then  forming  the  escort  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,' 

*  With  having  become  a  Christian,  cried  like  a  child  when  he  told 
it  to  the  lieutenant,  said  that  he  was  an  outcast,  and  that  the  men 
of  his  regiment  had  refused  to  eat  with  him.'  The  men  of  the 
detachments,  Mr.  Kaye  proceeds,  'had  written  letters  to  their  distant 
comrades,  and  received  no  answers ;  and  now  they  asked,  not  with- 
out a  great  show  of  reason,  '^  If  a  Soubahdar  in  the  Commander-in- 
*^  Chief's  camp^  and  on  duty  as  his  personal  escort,  can  taunt  us 
''  with  loss  of  caste,  what  sort  of  reception  shall  we  meet  on  oar 
"  return  to  our  own  corps  ?  No  reward  that  Grovernment  can 
'*  offer  us  is  any  equivalent  for  being  regarded  as  outcasts  by  oar 
"  own  comrades." ' 

In  the  extraordinary  manifesto  issued  at  Cawnpore  by  the 
Nana  on  the  7th  of  July,  1857,  proclaiming  how,  as  the  result 
of  a  conspiracy  between  the  Governor-General  and  his  Coun- 
cil, Queen  Victoria^  and  the  English  merchants  of  Calcutta, 
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'  35,000  Europeans  had  been  dispatched  to  Hindostan  to  make 
'  all  the  natives  Christians^'  but  had  got  on  their  way  no  fur- 
ther than  Egypt^  where  they  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Pasha, 
acting  under  ijie  ^  Firman  of  the  Sultan  of  Soum,'  so  that  not 
^  even  a  single  European  escaped,'  there  is  not  the  most  dis- 
tant hint  at  any  other  grievance  or  ground  of  quarrel  with  the 
Grovemment  tlian  this  alleged  intention  of  compulsory  and 
wholesale  conversion.  Of  the  authenticity  of  this  proclamation 
there  is  no  doubt.  We  have  the  highest  authority  for  stating 
that '  a  copy  of  it  was  found  on  the  person  of  an  influential 
'  native,  captured  by  us  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agra,'  shortly 
after  the  date  that  it  bears.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that 
those  who  drafted  it  were  not  likely  to  make  a  mistake  as  to 
the  key-note  proper  to  be  struck  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming 
the  passions  of  the  ignorant  through  their  fears. 

But  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the  extraordinary 
hallucination  under  which  the  Sepoys  laboured  remains  to  be 
told,  and  we  tell  it  in  the  words  of  Colonel  (now  Major- 
GenenJ)  W.  Maule  Kamsay,  who  was  in  conmiand  of  the 
Gwalior  Contingent  at  the  period  of  the  mutiny.  Speaking  of 
the  arguments  urged  upon  him  by  a  Soubahdar  (a  native 
captain)  of  that  corps,  shortly  before  the  actual  outbreak^  he 
says: — 

'  I  remember  well  the  old  man  entreating  me  to  get  the  Grovernor- 
General  recalled,  saying  that  if  he  remained  the  whole  army  would 
mutiny.  I  said :  Whv,  what  has  the  Lord  Sahib  done  to  make  the 
army  mutiny  ?  The  Government  is  the  best  friend  the  army  has. 
The  old  man,  with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  told  me  that 
Lord  Canning  had  come  out  pledged  to  the  Queen  of  England  to 
make  all  the  army  Christians,  and  had  undertaken  to  have  all  the 
native  officers  to  dinner  at  Government  House  before  he  left.  I 
langhed  at  the  idea,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  to  him  that  the 
Government  had  always  protected  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  and 
Mahomedans.  The  old  Soubahdar  was  just  as  positive  he  was  right, 
and  enumerated  the  advantages  of  the  Company's  service,  telling  me 
he  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  King  of  Delhi  would  neither  grant 
pensions  after  long  service,  nor  give  a  pension  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  soldiers  killed  on  service,  nor  have  hospitals  for  the  sick, 
nor  remit  their  money  for  them,  &c.,  &c.  I  said  when  the  Govern- 
ment attempts  to  force  the  native  army  to  become  Christians  I  will 
tender  my  resignation,  and  will  let  you  know ;  until  I  do  that  your 
religion  is  quite  safe.  He  rose  up  to  take  his  departure,  sapng  he 
should  never  again  have  such  masters,  but  that  unless  Lord  Canning 
^as  removed  the  army  must  go,  and  he  must  join  his  comrades. 
I  saw  him  repeatedly  afterwards,  but  he  was  always  of  the  same 
opmion.' 
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General  Bamsay  adds : — 

^  When  the  Ist  Cavalry  mutinied,  a  native  officer  escorted  Captain 
Burlton  and  two  other  officers  into  the  Agra  fort.  He  came  to  pay 
me  a  visit,  and  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  remain  with  ns, 
telling  him  that  a  large  European  force  was  close  to  Calcutta.  He 
said  he  knew  he  was  quitting  the  best  service  in  the  world,  repeating 
nearly  all  the  Soubahdar  had  said  about  the  advantages  of  it ;  *'  But, 
"  sir,"  he  said,  "  you  know  all  our  feelings,  you  know  how  we  hate 
"  the  Hindoos,  and  how  they  detest  us,  but  in  this  it  is  (quoting  a 
*'  Hindustani  proverb)  two  riders  in  one  saddle.  We  are  unanimous; 
"  does  not  this  show  it  is  the  work  of  the  Almighty  ?  ^  And  so 
saying,  he  went  back  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  mutineers.' 

It  is  very  remarkable5  that  well  knowing  all  this,  and  much 
more  to  the  same  purport,  having  written  pages  to  narrate  how 
often,  and  with  how  much  violence,  at  different  periods  and  in 
many  parts  of  India,  Sepoys  had  mutinied  under  the  exclusive 
impulses  of  their  own  grievances  or  their  own  fears ;  and  having 
quoted  from  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  Essays,  ^  What  the  Eu- 

*  ropean  oflScers  have  repeatedly  done,  may  surely  be  expected 

*  from  natives;  we  shall  be  unwise  to  wait  for  such  occasion; 

*  come  it  will,  unless  anticipated ;  a  Clive  may  not  then  be  at 
'  hand : '  adding,  *  the  emphatic  italics  are  Lawrence's :'— it  is 
remarkable,  we  say,  that  having  himself  placed  on  record  all 
these  facts  and  opinions,  Mr.  Kaye  should  insist  upon  calling 
in  the  aid  of  other,  and,  to  speak  in  the  mildest  terms,  petty 
and  trivial  causes  to  account  for  the  terrible  outbreak  which 
deluged  India  with  the  blood,  first,  of  the  stranger,  and  then, 
in  far  larger  quantities,  of  her  own  children. 

We  believe  that  it  will  not  be  found  difficult  to  trace  this 
inconsistency  to  its  source.  The  author  who  aspires  to  write 
what  is  called  a  philosophical  history  is  exposed  to  a  great 
snare.  He  must  on  no  account  permit  his  mind  to  run  in  the 
wheel-ruts,  and  he  feels  bound  to  regard  with  suspicion  any 
solution  of  social  problems  which  has  been  accepted  as  suffi- 
cient by  the  common  herd  of  mankind.  He  is,  consequently, 
in  constant  temptation  to  cast  about  for  occult  and  recondite 
motives  of  action  which  have  not  suggested  themselves  to  ordi- 
nary minds.  It  is  evident  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  power 
of  the  imagination,  and  to  the  ingenuity  of  such  a  writer,  is 
the  danger  that  he  will  first  mislead  himself,  and  then  his 
readers.  Mr.  Kaye  has  not  escaped  this  snare ;  and  the  pro- 
cess by  which  he  deludes  himself  is  very  curious.  He  first 
paints  a  fancy  scene,  and  then  builds  on  the  pasteboard  as  if  it 
were  granite.  For  example,  he  is  speaking  of  the  mysterious 
rumours  of  disastei-s  about  to  befall  the  British  Government, 
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which,  he  tells  us,  preceded  tlie  outbreak,  and  of  the  general 
(lisafFection  of  the  people,  which  led  them  to  welcome  joyfully- 
such  shadows  as  the  coming  events  cast  before  them: — 

*  All  along  the  line  of  road,'  he  says,  *  from  town  to  town,  from 
Tillage  to  village,  were  thousands  to  whom  the  feet  of  those  who 
brought  the  glad  tidings  were  beautiful  and  welcome.  The  British 
magistrate,  returning  from  his  evening  ride,  was  perhaps  met  on 
the  road  near  the  bazaar  by  a  venerable  native  on  an  ambling  pony 
—a  native  respectable  of  aspect,  with  white  beard  and  white  gar- 
ments, who  salaamed  to  the  English  gentleman  as  he  passed,  and 
went  on  his  way  freighted  with  intelligence  refreshing  to  the  souls 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  to  be  communicated,  to  be  used  with  judg- 
ment and  sent  on  with  despatch.  This  was  but  one  of  the  many 
costumes  worn  by  the  messenger  of  evil.  In  whatever  shape  ho 
passed  there  was  nothing  outwardly  to  distinguish  him.  Next 
morning  there  was  a  sensation  in  the  bazaar,  and  a  vague  excite- 
ment in  the  Sepoy  lines.' 

Xow  all  this  ingenious  word-painting  has  not  the  slightest  real 
groundwork.  Mr.  Kaye  guards  himself  with  a  '  perhaps,'  but 
who  saw  the  old  gentleman  with  the  white  beard,  or  detected 
personified  rumour  in  any  of  his  other  *  many  costumes  ?'  To 
ninety-nine,  at  least,  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  dealers  in 
any  given  bazaar,  *  the  feet '  of  a  new  customer  with  a  few 
rupees  in  his  girdle  would  have  been  far  more  *  beautiful  and 
*  welcome  '  than  those  of  any  conspirator  against  the  Govern- 
ment under  whose  protection  they  and  their  fathers  had  bought 
and  sold  for  long  years  in  peace  and  safety.  There  is  not  a 
tittle  of  evidence  that  the  people  in  general  had  any  premoni- 
tory intimation  of  the  intended  rising  of  the  Sepoys,  if,  indeed, 
the  Sepoys  themselves  had  any  long-premeditated  intention 
to  rise.  It  is  well  known  that  after  the  mutineers  had 
marched  out  of  Meerut  on  the  road  to  Delhi,  they  halted 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  former  station  to  debate  whe- 
ther they  should  not  turn  round  and  make  for  Bareilly.  So 
little  was  there  of  any  preconcerted  plan.  And  it  is  believed 
by  some  well  qualified  to  fonn  an  opinion,  that  if  they  had 
been  briskly  pursued  by  the  Carabineers  they  would  have 
laid  down  their  arms.  In  several  instances — at  Mozufferpore, 
Dacca,  and  Chittagong,  for  example — the  townspeople  drove 
out  the  mutineers.  Many  hundreds,  probably  thousands, 
of  the  Sepoys  were  robbed  and  murdered  by  the  villagers  as 
they  were  straggling  to  their  homes  from  Delhi  or  Cawnpore 
^ith  their  ill-gotten  booty.  With  the  exception  of  the  vilest 
Tabble,  who  followed  them  as  the  jackal  follows  the  tiger,  and 
who  lived,  in  a  great  measure,  by  plundering  the  plunderers, 
there  was  no  sympathy  between  the  mutineers  and  the  people. 

VOL.  CXXIV.    NO.  CCLIV.  Z 
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Every  man  who  had  intelligence  enough  to  look  beyond  the 
passing  hour,  and  who  had  the  smallest  property  to  lose,  was 
well  aware  what  the  consequences  of  the  ascendancy  of  his 
armed  fellow-countrymen  must  be.  If  they  had  no  special 
I  affection  for  their  English  rulers,  they  felt  in  their  heart  of 

I  hearts  that  the  domination  of  the  white  man  was  immeasurably 

preferable  to  anarchy  and  unbridled  rapine.  And  they  well 
knew  that  such  tribulations  would  assuredly  and  speedily 
follow  the  victory  of  the  Sepoys. 

We  fear  it  may  be  thought  that  we  have  dwelt  at  unneces- 
sary and  tedious  length  upon  this  much-disputed  question  of 
mutiny  or  rebellion.     But,  in  truth,  it  is  of  far  greater  impor- 
I  tance  than  all  other  questions  connected,  directly  or  indirectly, 

with  the  events  of  1857,  put  together,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land should  be  able  to  come  to  a  certain  conclusion  whether 
the  people  of  India,  as  a  body,  or  any  considerable  po^ 
tion  of  that  body,  were  inimical  to  the  British  Grovermnent 
on  that  occasion,  in  such  a  sense  that  they  either  com- 
mitted, or  attempted  or  desired  to  commit,  overt  acts  of 
deadly  hostility  against  it;  or  whether  our  danger — our  whole 
real  danger — sprang  from  the  large  and  highly-trained  native 
army,  and  the  extreme  numerical  disproportion  of  that  army 
to  the  English  force  stationed  in  India  at  the  time  of  the  out- 
break. We  think  that  we  have  brought  together  a  mass  of 
evidence  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  wit]^  the  hypothesis 
of  general  disaffection,  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  £urly  sy- 
nonymous with  rebellion ;  and  that  we  have  proved,  on  the 
contrary,  that  almost  our  only  enemy — certainly  our  only  for- 
midable enemy — ^was  the  Frankenstein  of  our  own  creation, 
whom  we  had  nursed  up  into  such  perilous  dimensions,  un- 
.  checked  by  any  adequate  counter-balancing  power,  that  nothing 
but  the  signal  courage  and  tenacity  of  our  race  enabled  ub  to 
come  conquerors  out  of  the  struggle  for  life  or  death  against 
such  fearful  odds  and  disadvantages. 

K,  then,  these  propositions  have  been  demonstrated,  what  is 
the  logical  corollary  ?  Not,  certainly,  that  we  should  cheiish 
a  chronic  distrust  of  the  whole  native  population,  and  especially 
of  the  Mahomedans,  and  allow  ourselves  to  bdieve  that  they 
are  only  biding  their  time  to  rise  and  slay  us.  Not,  as  certainly, 
that  we  should  write  books  or  patuphlets  (which  thousands  of 
the  natives  nowadays  can  read  and  understand  as  well  as  we 
do),  to  denounce  the  British  Government  as  atrociously  perfi- 
dious and  unjust,  and  the  statesmen  delegated  by  Ei^hmd  to 
exercise  supreme  power  in  India  as  '  the  worst  and  basest  of 
*  rulers.'     But,  surely,  if  the  premises  which  we  have  endea- 
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Toured  to  establish  be  true,  the  one  great  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  fearful  perils  through  which  God  has  carried  us  safely 
is  this :  that  whilst  we  are  bound  to  use  our  most  earnest  and 
sustained  endeavours  to  win  from  the  more  intelligent  and  the 
beslnlisposed  of  our  subject  millions — if  we  cannot  hope  for 
their  aJSTections — ^the  confidence,  the  respect,  and  the  conviction 
of  self-interest  involved  in  the  stability  of  our  rule,  we  should, 
at  the  same  time,  most  carefully  guard  ourselves  against  a  re- 
petition of  the  grievous  mistake  of  establishing  an  enormous 
native  army,  which  we  have  found  by  sad  experience  that  it  is 
indispensable  to  watch  and  keep  in  check  by  a  British  force  so 
large,  that  it  puts  the  severest  strain  alike  on  the  finances  of 
India,  and  on  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  to  maintain  it  in 
the  necessary  strength  and  efficiency. 

Where,  then,  is  the  escape  from  this  dilemma?  We  have 
read  of  machines  of  vast  power,  but  yet  so  heavy  and  un- 
wieldy that  they  could  hardly  give  motion  to  their  own  bulk, 
still  less  communicate  force  to  other  bodies.  Our  power  in 
India  is  in  danger  of  being  crippled  by  its  own  weight.  We 
are  told  that  we  must  maintain  a  very  lai^e  native  lorce.  It 
is  certain  that  we  cannot  safely  do  so  unless  we  keep  up,  at 
the  same  time,  a  body  of  English  troops,  upon  which  we  may 
depend  as  fully  competent  to  control  that  force  at  all  times, 
and  to  destroy  it  if  it  rise  against  us.  But  the  cost  of  this 
double  necessity  is  ruining  us ;  it  is,  at  the  least,  exhausting 
the  means  of  rendering  our  Government  ten  times  more  benefi- 
cent than  with  all  our  efforts  we  can  now  make  it.  It  is  tiie 
old  case  'propter  vitam,  vivendi  perdere  causas.'  We  spend  so 
much  in  guarding  our  field  that  we  have  not  the  wherewithal 
left  for  its  proper  and  creditable  cultivation. 

But  before  we  fold  our  arms  in  hopelessness,  let  us  consider 
if  it, be  not  possible  to  cut  the  knot  of  the  difficulty.  Is  it 
absolutely  certain  that  the  safety  of  our  dominion  is  involved 
in  our  keeping  on  foot  a  native  army  of  135,000  men  ?  Can  we 
feel  sure  of  their  loyalty  at  the  moment  of  our  greatest  peril  ? 
At  such  a  crisis,  should  we  not  be  safer  with  half  of  them,  if 
only  we  had  at  hand  a  comparatively  small  body  of  English 
soldiers  ?  '  The  more  troops  we  had,'  says  Mr.  Raikes  with 
reference  to  Agra  in  1857,  *  save  our  one  weak  European 
*  regiment  and  battery,  the  greater  our  danger.'  Not  to  press 
the  argument  too  far,  is  it  not  possible,  is  it  not  probable^ 
that  our  dominion  would  be  quite  as  secure  if  defended  by 
75,000  native  troops,  and  50,000  English  soldiers  as  it  is  now 
under  the  protection  of  135,000  of  the  former  and  70,000  of 
the  latter,  the  Government  saving  the  difference  between  the 
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cost  of  maintaining  the  larger  and  the  smaller  body^  or — what 
is  better — investing  that  sum  in  railroads  and  their  feeders,  in 
works  of  irrigation  and  navigable  canals. 

That  which  has  happened  once  may  happen  again.  We 
have  crushed  with  extreme  difficulty^  and  at  a  vast  expense  of 
blood  and  treasure,  a  simultaneous  uprising  of  an  enormous 
native  army,  making  use  for  our  destruction  of  the  weapons 
that  we  had  put  into  their  hands  and  of  the  skill  and  discipline 
which  we  had  taught  them.  But  during  the  century  of  our 
tenure  of  power  it  has  never  been  imperilled  for  a  moment 
by  any  insurrection  of  the  people.  There  have  been  petty  out- 
breaks, no  doubt,  but  they  have  occasioned  no  anxiety,  and 
have  been  repressed  without  difficulty.  And  we  may  safely 
assure  ourselves  that  such  risings  vrill  be  less  frequent 
and  less  formidable  as  every  year  parses  by.  The  history 
of  all  lands  and  of  all  times  should  teach  us  how  soon  and 
how  thoroughly,  under  a  strong  and  just  Government,  and 
with  circumstances  otherwise  tolerably  favourable,  even  an  ex- 
citable and  warlike  population  settles  down  to  the  pursuits  of 
peaceful  industry  and  forgets  the  use  of  arms,  and  what  the 
Roman  historian  called  ^certaminis  gaudia.'  The  J&ts  who 
defended  Bhurtpore  against  Lord  Combermere,  in  1826,  nine- 
tenths  of  whom  had  never  heard  a  shot  fired  in  anger,  were  as 
different  from  those  who,  trained  to  arms  from  their  vouth, 
manned  the  same  walls  against  Lord  Lake  in  1805,  as  the- pre* 
sent  farmers  of  Huntingdonshire  from  Cromwell's  Ironsides. 
Compare  the  Britons  who  fought  against  the  Romans  with 
those  who  fled  before  the  Saxons ;  the  Highlanders  of  1745  with 
their  living  great-grandchildren.  We  know  how  little  that 
petty  portion  of  the  population  which  was  most  hostile  achieved 
against  us,  apart  from  the  Sepoys,  in  1857-8.  They  have 
since  been  disarmed,  and  lost,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  the 
power  for  mischief  which  they  previously  possessed.  Surely, 
then,  we  do  not  need  a  large  native  army  to  keep  them  down, 
and  then  70,000  British  troops  '  custodire  ipsos  custodes.'  Yet 
simply  because  the  latter  cost  us,  man  for  man,  twice  as  much 
as  the  native  soldier,  we  are  continually  sending  home  regi- 
ments and  batteries  of  Europeans,  or  reducing  their  numerical 
strength,  whilst  our  native  army,  though  certainly  much  smaller 
than  it  was  before  the  mutiny,  is  maintained  in  formidable  force. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  whole  country,  there  are,  probably, 
no  people  in  the  world  so  docile,  so  addicted  to  the  pursuits  of 
industry,  and,  consequently,  so  easily  governed,  as  the  natives 
of  India.  There  are  wild  races  on  its  extreme  north-western 
and  its  north-eastern  frontiers  who  have  given  us  trouble  in 
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times  past^  and  may  give  us  trouble  again ;  but  as  long  as  we 
keep  out  of  their  fastnesses  they  are  almost  powerless  for 
mischief,  and  even  if  we  march  into  their  hills  to  seek  them 
they  are  antagonists  utterly  contemptible  to  soldiers  who  have 
confronted  Kussians  and  Frenchmen.  Our  only  real  enemies 
on  such  occasions  are  malaria,  snow,  and  the  difficulty  of  for- 
warding supplies — enemies  to  be  overcome  not  by  force  of 
arms,  but  by  the  foresight  and  general  resources  of  the  civil 
administration.  We  have  one  or  two  savage  tribes,  such  as 
the  Bheels  and  the  Sontals,  in  the  jungles  within  our  own 
borders,  but  it  has  not  been  found  impracticable  to  win  their 
confidence  and  to  humanise  them ;  and  when  they  occasionally 
break  out  they  are  no  match,  in  thousands,  for  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  their  own  kinsmen,  trained  and  led  by  English  officers. 
For  the  rest,  we  cannot  imagine  any  insurrection  of  the  people 
which  a  body  of  well-organised  police,  acting  promptly,  on  the 
first  manifestation  of  danger  to  the  public  peace,  could  not 
easily  suppress.  Indeed,  such  a  force,  with  just  discipline 
enough  to  ensure  combined  action  and  mutual  support  in  actual 
conffict,  but  not  drilled  into  soldiers,  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
very  instrument  best  fitted  to  maintain  our  authority  over  our 
own  subjects,  at  the  same  time  that  it  involves  the  least  danger 
to  our  rule ;  for  the  police  of  one  district  has  no  relations  with 
the  police  of  any  other  district,  except,  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
with  its  immediate  neighbours.  The  policeman  of  Fatna 
knows  no  more  of  the  policeman  of  Meerut  than  he  does  of 
the  policeman  of  Berlin  or  Madrid.  The  two  have  no  means 
of  making  common  cause  for  any  object.  The  native  soldiery, 
on  the  contrary,  though  less  homogeneous  than  before  the 
mutiny,  are  in  a  far  greater  degree  a  united  body,  very  many 
of  them  bom  in  the  same  province,  sprung  from  the  same  clan, 
members  of  the  same  caste,  fraternising  in  camps  and  canton- 
ments, or  meeting  on  the  line  of  march  in  the  frequent  changes 
of  quarters.  The  Sepoy  at  Calcutta  has  brothers  or  cousins  in 
the  regiments  at  Agra,  or  even  Peshawur,  and  the  system  of 
cheap  postage  renders  intercommunication  easy  and  frequent. 
And  these  men,  unlike  the  police,  are  sedulously  drilled  into 
the  highest  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  must  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
for  one  word  that  is  said  in  deprecation  of  a  too  large  native 
anny  a  hundred  voices  are  rais^  to  insist  upon  the  danger  of 
what  is  called,  for  the  purpose  of  evoking  prejudice,  a  mili- 
tary police ;  as  if  it  were  not  in  our  own  power  to  fix  the  point 
to  which  organisation  and  drill  should  be  carried,  and  no 
farther;  as  if  there  were  not  more  latent  and  possible  mischief 
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in  a  single  raiment  of  thoroughly  disciplined  and  anned  sol- 
diers than  in  ten  times  their  number  of  rough-and-ready 
policemen*  Even  in  Parliament,  when  Lord  Cranbome 
brought  forward,  with  so  much  ability,  the  last  Indian  budget, 
the  same  cuckoo  note  was  raised  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
known  better.  But  ^  there  are  some  men,'  as  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
'  who  would  have  cried  fire  in  the  deluge.' 

An  event  which  took  place  at  Bareilly,  the  capital  of  Bobil- 
cund,in  1816,a£fords  the  aptest  illustration  and  proof  of  the  utter 
impotence  of  an  undisciplined  multitude,  however  individually 
brave  and  well  armed,  and  with  all  the  fervour  of  fematiciflm 
superadded,  to  b^ar  down  the  defences  or  to  resist  the  onset 
of  a  very  small  body  of  regular  troops,  led  vdth  ordinary  cou- 
rage and  judgment.  On  the  occasion  in  question,  resistance  to 
a  novel  house-tax  had  been  inflamed  by  accidental  bloodshed 
into  vehement  religious  excitement,  under  the  influence  of  which 
some  5,000  to  6,000  Bohillas  (some  accounts  say  more  than 
twice  as  many),  brave  and  reckless  to  a  proverb,  and  well  pro- 
vided with  matchlocks,  swords  and  spears,  had  risen  in  violent 
insurrection.  The  only  troops  at  hand  to  resist  them  were 
about  270  men  of  the  27th  Native  Infantry,  with  two  guns, 
and  160  of  a  provincial  battalion — a  wretched  sort  of  local 
militia — together  with  a  regiment  of  Irregular  Horse.  Let  the 
historian  (H.  H.  Wilson)  tell  the  result  of  the  conflict: — 

'  Their  first  attack  was  made  upon  the  Sepoys.  Being  formed  in 
a  square  (we  have  been  assured  by  an  officer  who  took  part  in  the 
engi^ement  that  the  Sepoys  were  drawn  up  in  a  triangle^  from 
want  of  numbers  to  form  a  square),  the  troops  repulsed  every  charge, 
though  the  assailants  fought  with  fury,  some  of  them  making  their 
way  into  the  square,  where  they  were  cut  down  or  bayoneted.  On 
his  side,  Captain  Cunningham's  horse  charged  the  masses  of  the 
multitude,  and  threw  them  into  confusion.  Repulsed  in  their  for- 
ward movements,  they  took  up  their  ground  in  a  grove  defended  hy 
a  low  wall,  but  were  driven  out  of  it  by  the  troops,  who  pursued 
them  into  the  old  town  and  set  fire  to  the  huts  in  which  they  had 
taken  shelter.  This  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  The  insorg^ts 
dispersed,  leaving  between  three  and  four  hundred  dead,  and  a 
greater  number  wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the 
troops  was  inconsiderable — twenty-one  killed,  sixty-two  wounded.' 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Bohillas  have,  perhaps,  the  highest 
reputation  for  courage  among  the  martiad  trib^  of  India  (as 
they  have  proved  in  a  hundred  conflicts  with  ourselves  and 
others),  that  they  were  in  1816  well  provided  with  arms,  and 
accustomed  to  their  use,  and  that,  since  the  mutiny,  they  have 
been,  as  we  believe,  pretty  effectually  disarmed,  there  ought  to 
be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
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we  do  not  require  our  present  complement  of  135^000  native 
troope  to  assist^  say,  40,000  English  soldiers  and  a  well- 
organised  police  in  suppressing  any  possible  insurrection  of  our 
subjects,  at  a  period  when  railways  afford  us  the  altogether 
noyel  advantage  of  the  means  of  rapidly  concentrating  our 
forces  on  any  point  of  rising  danger. 

There  is  another  consideration,  the  importance  of  which,  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  question  under  discussion,  to  which  we 
earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the  authorities^  can  hardly  be 
overestunated.  We  have  spoken  only  of  the  railways.  It  has 
been  objected  that  they  might  easily  be  broken  up  by  insur- 
gents, at  the  very  moment  of  need.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  which,  nevertheless,  was  worked 
long  enough  in  1857,  when  it  flashed  the  intelligence  of  the 
mutiny  at  Meerut  to  Lahore,  to  be  the  means  of  preserving 
many  invaluable  lives,  and  to  cooperate  largely  with  other 
causes  in  saving  the  Punjab  from  being  crippled  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  struggle.  As  regards  the  railways, 
however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  could  be  de- 
stroyed only  in  close  proximity  to  the  actual  scene  of  insur- 
rection^ and  that,  at  the  worst,  they  would  serve  to  convey 
troops  from  distant  stations  to  within  a  few  marches  of  the 
field  of  action.  But  we  possess  other  advantages  over  the 
races  subject  to  our  rule  in  India  which,  being  absolutely  in 
our  own  hands^  could  not  be  turned  against  us.  At  no  period 
of  history  were  science  and  mechanical  ingenuity  so  actively 
and  successfully  engaged  in  turning  to  practical  account  the 
resources  of  nature  and  art ;  and  no  field,  we  believe,  is  now 
60  assiduously  cultivated  as  that  which  bears  fruit  in  the 
invention  or  improvement  of  engines  and  munitions  of  war. 
Whatever  of  evil  may  result  from  this  undeniable  tendency  of 
the  age,  this  much  is  certain,  that  it  gives  an  irresistible 
adyantage  to  the  soldiers  of  wealthy  and  civilised  nations 
in  conflict  with  those  who,  from  whatever  cause,  are  unable  to 
provide  themselves  with  weapons  of  equally  destructive  power. 
The  introduction  of  rifled  or  otherwise  improved  artillery, 
throwing  explosive  projectiles  with  the  greatest  accuracy  to 
distances  till  recently  deemed  fabulous ;  of  breech-loading  or 
repeating  rifles,  by  the  use  of  which  a  handful  of  men  may 
maintain  a  fire  equal  to  that  of  a  battalion  armed  as  in  old 
times ;  of  the  field  telegraph  ;  and  of  other  inventions — ^yearly 
improved  and  extended — gives  to  those  who  alone,  from  their 
wedth  and  knowledge,  can  command  such  resources  a  supe- 
riority in  war  over  rude  and  uncivilised  peoples  greater, 
perhaps,  than  the  possession  and  use  of  gunpowder  afforded  in 
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the  middle  ages.     Mere  numbers  will  be  of  no  avail  against 
troops  armed  and  equipped  in  the  manner  which  we  have  in- 
dicated.    We  have  seen  how  much  ^  the  needle  gun ' — how- 
ever aided  by  other  causes  of  superiority — ^has  effected  for 
Prussia  in  a  conflict  with  a  people  of  equal  military  repu- 
tation.     From   this   instance   we  may   form    some   estimate 
as  to  what  would  be   the   effects  of  breech-loaders,  and  of 
artillery   and   projectiles   of  the   latest  and   most    approved 
invention,  employed  against  Asiatics  who  could  not  possibly 
possess  themselves   of  similar   weapons.      The  use  of  these 
improved  arms  would  of  course  be  confined  to  British  troops. 
It  would  be  rash  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  natives,  by 
whom  they  might  be   turned  against   ourselves.      But  then 
how  absurd  a  thing  it  would  be  to  maintain  an  enormous  native 
army,  which  we  should  be  compelled  to  arm  in  a  comparatively 
inefficient  manner !     The  true  policy  is  to  have  a  smaller  force, 
perfectly  trustworthy,  and  rendered  invincible  by  the  superi- 
ority of  its  arms. 

Be  it  observed,  too,  that  this  argument  tells  with  tenfold 
force  against  those  who — if  their  opinions  are  to  be  inferred 
from  their  conduct — differ  from  us  in  seeing  no  danger  in  the 
maintenance  of  135,000  disciplined  native  troops,  whom  they 
hold  to  be  indispensably  required  to  protect  our  Government 
against  insurrections  of  the  people.  But  if  that  be  the  quarter 
from  which  danger  to  our  Indian  Empire  really  threatens, 
where  or  how  are  the  supposed  insurgents,  the  Ryots  of  the 
plains,  or  the  artisans  of  the  large  cities,  the  Bheels,  or  the 
Sontals,  or  even  the  wild  tribes  on  our  frontiers,  to  obtain 
weapons  wherewith  to  face  Armstrong  guns  and  breech- 
loading  rifles  of  the  newest  construction  ? 

The  classes  throughout  India  who  might  once  have  been 
dangerous  learnt  a  lesson  in  1857  in  respect  to  the  power  of 
England  and  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  British  soldier 
which  they  are  not  likely  to  forget  for  one  or  two  g^nerations; 
by  which  time,  unless  we  wilfully  keep  it  alive,  the  military  spirit 
of  the  people  will,  for  the  most  part,  have  died  out.  What  we 
deprecate  is  a  course  of  conduct  which  at  once  feeds  that  spirit 
in  a  proportion  of  the  population  needlessly  large,  and  compels 
us  to  drain  the  labour-market  of  England  of  the  young  men 
whom  its  industries  can  very  ill  spare,  in  order  to  keep  in 
check  a  large  native  force  which  India  would  be  better  without. 
There  is  no  danger  that  could  assail  us  from  external  foes 
without  affording  us  ample  time  to  strengthen  our  hani* 
to  meet  it.  The  native  princes  within  the  Peninsula  are 
altogether  powerless    for   serious   aggression;    and  reducing 
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our  own  force,  we  might  well  demand  that  they  should  disband 
a  corresponding  number  of  their  own  troops.  With  ordinary 
watchfulness  on  our  part,  no  one  of  them  could  collect  the 
means  of  harming  us,  and  all  experience  has  shown  that  they 
are  incapable  of  combining  for  such  a  purpose.  Our  only 
neighbour  who  has  a  real  army  is  strong  only  in  his  native 
mountains.  The  last  campaign  in  Oude  has  dissipated  whatever 
notion  previously  existed  that  the  troops  of  Nipal  could  give  us 
any  trouble  on  the  plains.  And  while  we  believe  the  invasion 
of  India  by  Russia  to  be  the  most  hollow  of  bugbears,  it  is 
certain  that  long  before  any  army  could  march  from  the  steppes 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral  through  the  defiles  of  Affghanistan  and  ^ 
debouch  upon  the  Punjab,  troops  might  be  sent  from  England 
which,  combined  with  what  could  be  spared  from  the  ordinary 
[garrison  of  India,  would  form  a  force  abundantly  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  invaders. 

This  is  an  Imperial  even  more  than  it  is  an  Indian  question. 
Year  by  year,  as  the  minds  of  our  labouring  classes  are  enlarged, 
either  by  education  or  by  a  wider  intercourse  with  their  kind, 
they  are  becoming  less  and  less  *  adscript!  glebas ; '  the  attrac- 
tions of  America  or  Australia  grow  stronger ;  the  master  finds 
it  necessary  to  court  the  man,  not  the  man  the  master ;  and  the 
difiiculties  of  raising  recruits  for  the  army  are  from  these  causes 
greatly  increased.  The  reduction  by  one-third  of  the  amount 
of  European  force  now  maintained  in  India  would  be  a  very 
sensible  relief  to  England.  But  this  cannot,  we  freely  admit, 
be  safely  done  as  long  as  we  persist  in  keeping  up  our 
native  army  at  its  present  strength.  And  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  opinion  in  this  country  which  would  permit  an 
adequate  reduction  of  that  army,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
public  mind  should  be  thoroughly  disabused  of  the  mischievous 
error  that  the  terrible  events  which  sickened  or  maddened  every 
English  heart  in  1857  were  the  work  of  an  insurgent  people, 
goaded  into  rebellion  by  long  years  of  misgovemment,  and  that 
an  overwhelming  military  force  is  required  to  guard  against 
fresh  outbreaks  of  the  same  nature.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
show  the  real  origin  and  character  of  the  insurrection  of  1857, 
and  to  prove  from  the  experience  of  the  past  where,  and 
where  alone,  serious  danger  to  our  rule  lies  in  the  future. 
Danger  for  danger,  it  is  far  less  hazardous  to  trust  the  popula- 
tion, than  to  lean  on  the  broken  reed  of  a  native  soldiery.  We 
shall  profit,  if  we  are  wise,  by  the  counsel  which  the  late  Rajah 
of  Puttiala,  our  faithful  ally,  and  himself  a  Sikh,  addressed  to 
ilr.  Raikes : — 

*  Wait,  sir,  till  this  excitement  of  victory,  this  surfeit  of  plunder, 
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be  over;  wait  till  jou  mass  large  bodies  of  Sikhs  in  year  canton- 
ments ;  and  then  remember  that  I  warned  you  of  the  danger.' 

Mr.  Saikes  proceeds : — 

*  This  conversation  made  the  greater  impression  on  me,  as  com- 
prising the  views  of  Brigadier  Chamberlain,*  who  a  few  days  before 
had  said  to  me :  **•  The  Sepoys  have  waited  a  hundred  years  to 
*'  mntiny ;  the  Sikhs,  if  subject  to  like  temptations,  will  not  wait 
«  ten. " 

He  also  had  received  from  the  Kajah  of  Jheend  (a  Sikh)  a 
similar  warning. 

Since  the  foregoing  paper  was  sent  to  the  press  we  have 
seen  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Lawrence  on  the  subject  of  the 
mutiny,  dated  so  recently  as  the  18th  of  April  last.  The 
opinions  to  which  he  has  given  the  stamp  of  nis  high  autho- 
rity, corroborated  by  those  of  the  chiefs  and  people  whom,  as 
he  states,  he  has  consulted,  are  so  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  views  which  we  have  expressed — being  couched,  indeed, 
almost  in  identical  language — that  we  feel  that  we  should  do 
less  than  justice  to  the  very  important  truths  which  we  have 
felt  it  our  duty  to  enforce  if  we  held  back  this  opportune 
communication  from  our  readers  : — 

*  As  regards  the  mutiny,  I  am  fully  convinced  not  only  that  it 
arose  in  the  native  army,  but  that  it  did  not  extend  to  the  people  of 
the  country  to  any  great  extent,  except  where  they  were  the 
relatives  and  connexions  of  the  native  soldiers.  As  the  Sepoys  were 
destroyed  or  dispersed,  all  the  people,  save  and  except  those  who 
had  committed  themselves  by  acts  of  atrocity,  speedily  settled  down. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  Delhi  territory  there  was  scarcely  a  shot 
fired  after  the  recapture  of  the  city.  This  is  the  universal  testimony 
of  the  chiefs  and  people  whom  I  have  consulted,  as  well  as  my  own 
observation.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Gangetic  Doab  many  of  the 
Sepoys,  on  their  way  to  their  homes,  were  waylaid  by  the  country- 
folk, plundered,  and  murdered.  Hindostan,  and  indeed  all  India, 
are  full  of  predatory  races,  who  for  ages  have  been  robbers  and 
plunderers,  and  who  seized  on  the  opportunity  of  the  mutiny  to 
return  to  their  old  ways.  The  Goojur,  the  Mehwatee,  the  Mens, 
the  Boondela,  and  so  forth,  rejoice  over  the  good  old  days  of  plunder 
and  rapine,  and  naturally  took  to  the  ways  of  their  forefather.' 

*  Now  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  KC.B.  and  K.S.L,  an  officer  of 
great  distinction,  and  with  equal  knowledge  of  the  military  classes 
of  North- Western  India. 
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Akt.  IL — Causeries  dtun  Curieux:  Variites  d'Histoire  et 
iArt;  Tireis  d^un  Cabinet  ^Autographes  et  de  Dessins. 
Par  P.  Feuillet  de  Conches.  Tomes  Premier  et  Se- 
cond, 1862  ;  Tome  Troisifeme,  1864  :  Paris. 

nr^HE  title  of  this  book  is  untranslatable.  There  is  no 
English  equivalent  for  causerie,  which  is  something  less 
formal,  continuous,  and  pretentious  than  '  conversation,'  — 
something  more  intellectual,  refined,  and  cultivated  than  ^  talk.' 
An  earnest  preoccupied  man  may  converse ;  an  over-excited 
or  coarse-minded  man  may  talk ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  can  causer  in  the  precise  French  acceptation  of  the 
word.    Boswell  says,  *  Though  his  (Johnson's)  usual  phrase  for 

*  conversation  was  '*  talk,"  yet  he  made  a  distinction ;  for 
^  when  he  once  told  me  that  he  dined  the  day  before  at  a 

*  friend's  house,  with  "  a  very  pretty  company,"  and  I  asked  him 

*  if  there  was  good  conversation,  he  answered,  "  No,  Sir,  we 

*  had   *^  talk "  but  no   conversation ;  there  was  nothing  dis- 

*  cussed." '  On  another  occasion,  however,  when  he  said  there 
had  been  good  *  talk,'  Boswell  rejoined,  '  Yes,  Sir,  you' tossed 
'  and  gored  several  persons.'  Positiveness,  loudness,  love  of 
argument,  and  eagerness  for  display,  are  fatal  to  causerie; 
which  we  take  to  consist  in  the  easy,  careless,  unforced  flow 
aad  interchange  of  remarks,  fancies,  f  pelings,  or  thoughts, — the 
results  of  reading,  observation,  or  reflection;  begun  without 
defined  object  or  formed  purpose,  and  continuing  its  course 
like  Wordsworth's  river  wluch  ^  windeth  at  its  own  sweet  will,' 
or  Bums's  verses  when  he  trusted  to  the  inspiration  of  ac- 
cident— 

'  And  how  the  subject-theme  may  gang, 

Let  time  and  chance  determine  ; 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 
Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon.' 

In  strictness,  therefore,  perhaps  the  title  of  causeries  should 
only  be  given  to  such  a  book  as  we  should  call  ^  Table-Talk.' 
But  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  M.  Sainte-Beuve  for 
giving  it  to  his  valuable  collection  of  familiar  essays,  critical 
and  biographical,  the  justly  celebrated  *  Causeries  du  Lundi  ; ' 
still  less  to  find  fault  with  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  for  be- 
stowing it  on  a  book  which,  without  any  extraordinary  stretch 
of  fancy,  we  can  imagine  to  have  grown  out  of  conversations 
with  persons  of  congenial  pursuits, — the  scene  varying  between 
the  librajry,  the  picture-gallery,  the  museum,  and  me  collec- 
tor's cabinet.     Each  freely   and  frankly  conununicates  the 
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discoveries  he  has  made  or  the  information  he  has  collected ; 
the  piece  justificative,  or  illustrative  document,  in  the  shape  of 
an  autograph  letter,  manuscript,  engraving,  or  portrait,  is  pro- 
duced or  appealed  to  ;  then  come  inquiry,  comment,  amicable 
difference,  and  discussion ;  till  materials  are  accumulated  for  a 
book  rivalling  the  *  Curiosities  of  Literature '  in  erudition,  and 
far  surpassing  it  in  accuracy,  penetration,  and  suggestiveness. 
Indeed,  we  have  rarely  met  with  one  which  opens  so  many 
'fruitful  fields  of  inquiry,  supplies  so  many  important  topics  of 
speculation,  or  brings  the  critical  faculty  so  pleiasantly  and 
profitably  into  play. 

The  tendency  and  utility  of  such  a  work  are  so  obvious, 
that  there  was  little  need  of  the  apologetic  preface  of  sixtr 
pages,  addressed  to  the  celebrated  advocate  and  jurisconsult, 
M.  Chaix  d'Est-Ange.  Considering  how  chronicles,  journals, 
correspondence,  household-books,  news-letters,  broad  sheets, 
loose  scraps  of  every  kind,  have  been  ransacked  and  turned  tc 
account  by  recent  writers  of  note, — ^the  literary  world  in  ge* 
neral,  and  historians  in  particular,  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
awake  already  to  the  value  of  well-authenticated  details  and 
contemporary  evidence,  however  homely  and  minute.  M. 
Philarete  Chasles  might  safely  have  been  left  unanswered  when 
he   exclaimed,  *  What  care  I  about  the  patience  or  scnipu- 

*  lousness  of  a  former  frequenter  of  the  Alexandrian  Ubrary 

*  who  should  have  saved  ibr  me,  in  twenty-five  volumes  folio, 

*  the  billets^oux  of  Cleopatra  and  the  bills  of  her  washer- 
'  woman  and  jeweller.'  Twenty-five  volumes  in  folio  would 
be  a  large  order,  but  can  it  be  doubted  that  Cleopatra's  bills, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  billets-doux ,  would  help  to  throw  light  on 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  lady,  the  country,  and  the  time  ? 
Can  M.  Philarete  Chasles  have  rorgotten  the  philosopliic  re- 
flection of  Pascal  that,  if  Cleopatra's  nose  had  been  shorter, 
the  whole  face  of  the  world  might  have  been  changed  ?  Mmute 
personal  details  have  been  rightly  treasured  by  biographere : 
and  we  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  S'orster  for  printing  the  bill  of 
Goldsmith's  tailor,  Mr.  Filby  of  Water  Lane,  although  it  does 
not  specify  the  charge  for  the  famous  peach-coloured  coat 
which  provoked  the  sarcasm  of  Johnson. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  not  sorry  that  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches  has  been  seduced  into  a  vindication  of  his  plan;  for,  if 
superfluous,  his  preface  is  the  opposite  of  commonplace  or 
dull.  It  comprises  a  brief  and  rapid  but  masterly  appre- 
ciation of  the  leading  French  memoirs ;  and  after  illustrating 
by  instances  the  advantages  of  biographical  details  and  private 
letters  in  estimating  books  as  well  as  men,  it  proceeds  to  give 
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proofs  of  the  serious  liability  incurred  by  authors  who  are 
content  with  secondhand  authority. 

'When  we  write  a  book,  it  is  our  reflection,  our  reason,  that 
speak ;  we  express  only  our  ideas,  sometimes  only  the  hypocrisy  of 
our  ideas.  When  we  write  letters,  we  more  commonly  express  our 
sentiments  and  our  passions.  Bead,  for  example,  the  elegant  pages 
in  which  Sallust  raises  altars  to  poverty,  proclaims  the  ineffable 
sweetness  and  the  eminent  dignity  of  the  Stoic  moralists,  stigmatises 
with  burning  declamation,  with  virtuous  anger,  the  corruption  of 
Home,  the  extortion  in  the  provinces.  Is  it  after  reading  this  that 
we  shall  recognise  this  Sallust,  the  corrupter  of  the  domestic  hearth, 
the  bloodstained  tribune,  the  slave  of  Cassar,  the  impudent  extor- 
tioner, whose  famous  museum-gardens  were  built  with  the  gold  and 
the  tears  of  Numidia  ?  Incredible  power  of  abstraction !  prodigious 
miracle  of  taste  and  art !  This  man,  branded  with  infamy,  talks  of 
virtue  like  Cato ;  pen  in  hand  he  becomes  virtuous. 

'  Shall  we  believe  also  in  the  disinterestedness  of  Seneca,  in  his 
philosophy,  his  austerity,  his  clemency,  by  reading  nothing  but  his 
moral  treatises,  from  which  morals  seem  to  flow  rather  than  words. 
Head  his  life,  and  you  will  avert  your  looks.  Alongside  of  some 
real  public* and  private  virtues,  what  shameful  weaknesses!  What 
infamy  and  crime !  He  knew  how  to  die :  he  did  not  know  how  to 
live.' 

When  Seneca  wrote  his  treatise  in  praise  of  poverty,  he  had 
some  millions  sterling  out  at  usurious  interest ;  and  it  was  the 
pointed  saying  of  South,  that  when  he  (Seneca)  recommended 
people  to  throw  away  their  money,  it  was  with  the  view  of 
picking  it  up  himself. 

Amongst  moderns  there  is  the  familiar  tale  of  Sousseau, 
invoking  parental  care  for  infancy  and  sending  his  own  chil- 
dren to  a  foundling  hospital;  and  the  less  known  contrast 
between  the  published  sentimentalism  and  the  private  conduct 
of  Saint  Pierre,  the  author  of  *  Paul  and  Virginia,'  who  has 
been  handed  down  to  posterity,  upon  the  not  quite  unim- 
peachable testimony  of  lus  wife,  as  a  man  of  desolating  egotism, 
violent  against  the  feeble,  mendacious  with  the  powerful.  *  I 
^  have  gathered  from  the  mouth  of  an  intimate  friend  of  this 
'  worthy  woman,'  adds  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches,  *  the  most 
*  startling  anecdotes  of  this  pretended  good  man.' 

Fortunately  for  poor  humanity,  there  is  a  compensating  pro- 
cess or  principle  simultaneously  at  work,  by  aid  of  which  the 
private  characters  of  authors  neutralise  the  repelling  impres- 
sions of  their  works.  The  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre  pro- 
claimed the  hangman  the  keystone  of  the  social  edifice.  He 
deliberately  Isdd  down  that,  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  con- 
tempt for  Locke  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  that  the  Essay  on 
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the  Human  Understanding  *  is  most  assuredly,  deny  it  i^ho 
^  may,  all  that  the  absolute  want  of  genius  and  style  can  produce 
^  most  wearisome ; '  that  Bacon  is  a  charlatan ;  that  the  Ik  Aug- 
mentis  is  ^  perfectly  null  and  contemptible ; '  and  the  Novum  Or- 
ganon  *  simply  worthy  of  Bedlam.'  No  writer  of  anything  like 
equal  eminence  has  given  expression  to  so  startling  an  amount 
of  prejudice,  illiberality,  and  insulting  arrogance  in  his  books ; 
whilst  his  familiar  letters  teem  with  proofs  of  a  kindly  and 
loving  nature,  of  candour,  liberality,  and  Christian  virtues. 

We  are  also  told  to  be  on  our  guard  against  drawing  too 
broad  an  inference  from  some  one  memorable  passage  or  action 
with  which  a  name  has  been  inextricably  and  disadvantageouslj 
mixed  up.  ^  If  there  are  certain  cries  of  the  heart  which 
^  paint  the  entire  man  and  betray  the  secrets  of  his  soul,  he 
'  may  let  drop  ill-considered  words  in  an  emergency  which 
'  are  in  contradiction  to  his  real  sentiments,  to  his  whole 
*  Kfe.'  Or,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Bruyfire,  ^  Je  ne  sws  sTl 
^  est  permis  de  juger  des  hommes  par  une  faute  qui  est  imique, 
'  et  si  un  besoin  extreme,  ou  une  violent  passion,  ou  un 
'  premier  mouvement,  tirent  k  consequence.'  Thus,  we  are  not 
to  believe  Barnave  a  Robespierre  because,  when  the  death  of 
Foulonwas  announced  amidst  the  indignant  murmurs  in  theCon- 
stituent  Assembly,  he  exclaimed,  *  Le  sang  qui  coule^est-il done 
'  si  pur  qxCon  ne  puisse  en  repandre  quelques  gouttesf*  He  lived 
to  make  ample  reparation  for  this  outrage.  Nor  will  it  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Vicomte  de  Bonald  was  honest,  firm,  and  high- 
minded,  although,  hurried  away  by  intolerance,  he  impatiently 
replied  to  those  who  objected  to  making  sacrilege  a  capital 
crime,  '  JEh  bien!  les  coupahles  iront  devant  leurjuge  naturelP 

In  order  to  inculcate  the  value  of  documents,  M.  Feuillet 
de  Conches  has  unsparingly  exposed  celebrated  authors  who 
have  proceeded  on  the  mon  histoire  est  Jinie  principle  ;  and  he 
relates  an  anecdote  which  will  be  new  to  most  readers.  M.  de 
Lamartiue  meeting  M.  Alexander  Dumas  soon  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  History  of  the  Girondins,  inquired  anxionslj 
of  the  famous  romance- writer  if  he  had  read  it.  *  Qui;  c^est 
superhe  I     (Test  de  Thistoire  ilevee  a  la  hauteur  du  roman^ 

A  friend  calling  on  Archbishop  Usher  found  him  busily 
engaged  in  placing  his  choicest  books  and  manuscripts  under 
lock  and  key,  a  precaution  which  he  explained  by  mentioning 
that  he  expected  a  party  of  bibliophiles  and  collectors  to 
dinner.  'What  most  of  all  and  stiU  afflicts  me,'  complabs 
Evelyn,  'those  letters  and  papers  of  the  Queen  of  boots, 
*  originals  and  written  with  her  own  hand,  which  I  famished  to 
'  Dr.  Burnet,  are  pretended  to  have  been  lost  at  the  presse. 
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*  The  rest  I  lent  to  his  countiyman,  the  late  Duke  of  Lauder* 
^  dale,  who  never  returned  them ;  so  as  by  this  tretchery  my 
'  collection  bein^  broken,  I  bestowed  the  remainder  on  a 
^  worthy  and  cunous  friend  of  mine^  who  is  not  likely  to  trust  a 
'  Scot  with  anything  he  values,^ 

A  Scot  is  not  always  on  the  safe  side  in  these  matters.  Sir 
Walter,  after  mentioning  the  sepulchral  vase  of  silver  sent  him 
from  Athens  by  Lord  Byron,  says  that  there  was  a  letter  sent 
with  this  vase  more  valuable  than  the  gift  itself.     ^  I  left  it 

*  naturally  in  the  urn  with  the  bones,  but  it  is  now  missing. 

*  As  the  theft  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  practised  by  a  mere 
'  domestic,  I  am  compelled  to  suspect  the  inhospitality  of  some 
^  individual  of  higher  station;  most  gratuitously  exercised,,  cer- 
'  tainly,  since,  after  what  I  have  said,  no  one  will  choose  to 
^  boast  of  possessing  this  literary  curiosity.' 

With  such  tendencies  abroad,  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  is 
quite  right  in  warning  collectors  against  the  predatory  habits 
of  their  associates ;  uthough,  when  he  comes  to  particulars, 
his  own  personal  grievances  may  turn  out  more  imaginary  than 
real: 

'We  need  not  go  out  of  France  in  search  of  such  adventures. 
Woe  to  the  too  confiding  collector  who  forgets  that  of  Sing  Can- 
daales ;  another  Gyges  might  nefariously  cut  his  throat  after  robbing 
him  of  his  treasure!  The  lords  of  the  literary  world  know  faU 
well  how  to  cajole  them  at  need,  these  poor  collectors.  One  while 
Ihej  publish  dieir  autographs,  in  spite  of  the  owners ;  one  while ' 
they  borrow  what  they  never  return,  or  they  do  not  even  deign  to 
cite  their  names  whilst  making  use  of  their  treasures. 

*  •*  Sicut  canis  ad  Nilum,  bibens  et  fugiens."  Thus  Lord 
Brougham,  to  whom,  through  the  channel  of  an  illustrious  acade- 
mician, I  had  lent  letters  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  bis  notices, 
published  at  Paris,  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  has  profited  by  my 
communications,  and  has  not  indicated  the  source,  so  that,  without 
falling  into  the  grasp  of  the  law,  I  should  not  even  have  the  right 
to  reprint  what  belongs  to  me.' 

No  such  consequences  could  ensue,  had  Lord  Brougham 
withheld  the  required  acknowledgment ;  and  in  the  preface  to 
'  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters  of  the  Time  of  George  III.,'  edition 
of  1855,  we  find,  *  Besides  the  letters  of  Voltaire,  communicated 

*  by  Mr*  Stanford,  and  which  were  given  in  the  former  editions, 

*  there  are  some  of  his,  and  one  of  Helvetius,  now  inserted, 
'  which  had  been  given  in  the  French  edition,  having  been 
'  kindly  communicated  by  M.  Feuillet,  a  gentleman  of  great 

*  respectability,' 

Another  story,  well  authenticated  by  referenc^,  relates 
to  the  Mallebranche  corree^ndence,  purchased  at  the  Millon 
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sale  by  a  collector,  and  lent  to  a  grand  philosophe  (not 
named)  who  forthwith  made  arrangements  for  publishing  the 
letters  and  refused  to  return  the  originals. 

'  Philosophj,  I  presume,  has  privileges  which  simplifj  the  domestic 
economy  of  property,  and  are  denied  to  vulgar  simplicity.  "Oh, 
physics !  preserve  me  from  metaphysics,"  exclaimed  the  great  Newton 
every  morning  of  his  life.  The  poor  collector  would  not  give  in. 
He  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  worthy  and  loyal  academician 
(the  witness  of  the  loan).  Vain  effort!  A  common  friend,  the 
author  of  the  excellent  edition  of  Pascal  after  the  originals,  was  not 
more  fortunate.     Plato  hugged  his  prize,  his  by  right  divine. 

*  Comply  with  the  conditions,  objected  M.  P  .  .  .  .,  or  restore. 
He  who  has  bought  and  paid  is  the  lawful  owner.  To  print  in 
spite  of  him  in  the  Journal  des  SavanSy  would  be  the  violation  of 
his  right ;  for  after  all,  if  he  brought  an  action  against  you,  what 
right  could  you  allege  ?  "  My  right^^  replied  the  philosopher,  with 
a  vivacity  which  had  at  least  the  merit  of  frankness,  *^  My  passion 
is  my  right," ' 

Taking  for  granted,  then,  the  value  of  original  documents 
and  evidences  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  property  in 
them,  to  be  established  by  the  preface,  we  proceed  to  the  main 
body  of  the  work,  which  opens  with  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  likenesses,  painted  or 
carved,  that  are  proved  by  history  or  tradition  to  have  once 
existed ;  how  far  down  they  can  be  traced,  and  when  they  were 
destroyed  or  lost  sight  of.  The  sacred  ai'cliives  come  first,  and 
questions  arise,  what  became  of  the  tables  which  Moses  de- 
posited in  an  ark  ?  or  of  the  copies  of  the  law  which  the  suc- 
cessive kings  of  Israel  were  directed  to  write  out  ?  or  of  the 
title^eeds  which,  like  that  of  Hanameel's  field,  *  were  put  in 
*  earthen  vessels  that  they  might  continue  many  days '?  The 
wars  of  the  Jews,  their  eventual  subjugation  and  dispersion, 
with  the  repeated  spoliation  or  destruction  of  the  holy  buildings 
in  which  their  archives  were  deposited,  sufficiently  account  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  originals  at  an  early  period ;  including 
the  original  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Bible,  made 
277  B.C.),  from  a  copy,  for  which,  according  to  Josephus,  an 
enormous  sum  was  paid  by  Ptolemy. 

The  persecutions  of  the  early  Christians,  and  their  scat- 
tered state,  will  equally  account  for  the  rapid  disappearance 
of  the  autographs  or  originals  of  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  the 
Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse.  There  is  not  so  much  as  an 
authenticated  scrap  of  the  handwriting  of  any  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church.  The  Greek  copy  of  the  Evangelists,  known  as 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  assigned 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  the  tradition  attri- 
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bating  it  to  St,  Thecla,  one  of  St.  Paul's  virgin  converts,  is 
apocryphal  at  best.  The  pretended  autograph  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Mark  is  still  shown  at  Yenice  in  a  dilapidated, 
fragmentary,  and  utterly  illegible  state.  Such  as  it  is,  it  was 
brought  with  great  ceremony  from  a  convent  in  Aquileia  in 
1420,  and  is  held  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  devotional  com- 
pilation for  the  use  of  the  nuns.  The  autograph  of  autographs 
(priceless  as  the  seamless  coat),  could  it  be  recovered,  is 
the  letter  of  our  Saviour  to  Abgar,  Prince  of  Edessa,  pro- 
mising to  send  a  disciple  to  cure  his  leprosy  and  teach  his 
people  the  true  faith.  An  Armenian  historian  of  the  fourth 
century,  who  gives  the  text  of  the  prince's  application  and  the 
reply,  says  that  Abgar,  after  having  been  baptised  by  the 
Apostle  Thaddeus,  wrote  to  Tiberius  to  confirm  iJbe  miraculous 
life  and  death  of  Christ.  St.  John  of  Damascus  relates  the 
same  incident  with  modifications.  Procopius,  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  mentions  this  holy  letter,  then  augmented  by  a  post- 
script promising  the  city  of  Edessa  that  it  should  never  fall 
into  the  hands  of  enemies ;  and  in  940  a.d.  the  Boman  em- 
peror got  possession  of  it ;  that  is,  he  procured  from  Edessa  a 
document  in  Greek  which  was  there  treasured  as  the  original. 
He  had  it  magnificently  framed  in  gold  and  jewels,  which  pro- 
bably caused  its  destruction ;  for  it  disappeared  for  good  and 
all  during  the  revolution  of  1185,  when  the  people  of  Con- 
stantinople rose  and  plundered  the  imperial  palace. 

Copies  have  been  preserved ;  the  oldest  extant  being  one  in 
the  Escurial,  made  by  a  monk  in  1435 ;  and  the  authenticity 
of  the  epistle  was  first  questioned  by  a  celebrated  philologist  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  Laurentius  Valla,  who  went  so  far  as  to 
deny  the  existence  of  Abgar.  The  controversy  was  learnedly 
and  conscientiously  revived  by  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of 
repute  in  the  last  century.  *  But,'  remarks  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches,  *  knowledge  and  good  faith  are  not  criticism.'  So, 
spite  of  this  testimony,  the  epistle  in  question  has  been  long 
since  relegated  to  the  company  of  the  counterfeits,  with  the 
text  of  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the 
letters  of  Christ  which  fell  from  heaven  after  his  ascension, 
with  the  letters  of  the  Virgin  and  the  verses  of  the  Sibyls, 
with  the  letters  of  the  Devil  (of  which  facsimiles  have  been 
published  by  Collin  de  Plancy),  with  the  letter  of  the  same 
Pontius  Pilate  on  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  finallj-  that  of 
Publius  Lentulus,  which  gives,  from  life,  the  portrait  of  the 
Messiah. 

The  letter    of  Lentulus   opens   a  subject  of  the  deepest 
and  most  reverential  interest ;  but  it  has  been  so  fully  and 
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admirably  treated  by  Lady  Eastlake  that  a  bare  outline  of  the 
main  argument  may  suffice  in  this  plax;e.*  This  famous  docu- 
ment  purports  to  be  a  Report  from  a  Roman  proconsul  to  the 
senate,  describing  from  actual  observation  the  form,  features, 
voice,  bearing,  look  and  manner  of  the  Messiah, — the  pure  and 
open  brow,  the  rich  wine-coloured  (vinei  coloris)  hair  parted 
in  the  middle  and  falling  on  the  shoulders,  the  clear  blue  eyes, 
the  regular  features  with  their  grave  yet  sweet  expression; 
painting,  in  short,  so  far  as  words  can  paint,  the  very  heau 
idSal  popularly  received  of  the  mortal  attributes  of  the  Divine 
Founder  of  our  faith.  It  has  been  confidently  alleged  that  this 
letter  was  extracted  by  Eutropius  from  the  archives  of  the 
senate;  that  several  Fathers  of  the  Church  made  mention  of  it; 
and  that  portraits  were  painted  after  it  by  the  command  of 
Constantine  the  Grreat.  To  all  this,  the  decisive  reply  is,  that 
there  was  no  proconsul  named  Lentulus  in  Judssa  at  the  period ; 
that  no  trace  of  the  letter  is  discoverable  in  Eutropius ;  that 
none  of  the  Fathers  (including  St.  Augustine,  who  speaks  of 
pretended  portraits  of  Christ)  make  mention  of  it;  and  that 
the  earliest  notice  of  it  occurs  in  the  fifteenth  century,  ^en 
the  famous  preacher,  Pdre  Olivier  Maillard,  produced  it  in 
macaronic  French. 

Not  content  with  these  strong  grounds  for  incredulity,  H. 
Feuillet  de  Conches  maintains  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
arrive  at  the  source  of  the  forgery,  to  pick  out  word  by  word 
the  elements  in  the  different  traditional  portraits  in  writing 
which  lie  scattered  amongst  the  Fathers  or  the  Greek  eccle- 
siastical writers.  He  proceeds  to  proof,  and  a  valuable  piece 
of  criticism  is  the  result;  from  which  we  shaU  simply  borrow 
an  episodical  passage  or  two  on  the  startling  doubt  which  long 
vexed  and  divided  the  Fathers,  namely,  whether  the  Divine 
Essence  was  reflected  in  the  beauty  of  the  outward  and  visible 
form,  or  hidden,  for  the  wisest  and  best  of  purposes,  under  a 
mean  and  unattractive  exterior. 

The  New  Testament  gave  no  help  to  dliier  side.  The  Old 
Testament  inflamed  the  controversy  by  an  apparent  diversity. 
'  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men,'  is  the  inspired  lan- 
guage of  the  Psalmist.  ^  He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness,'  is 
the  similarly  inspired  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  The  holy  dispu- 
tants, as  was  their  wont,  declined  any  rational  explanation  or 
reconciliation  of  the  texts ;  and  as  no  reference  was  made  to 

•  ■  • —      -I        '  ■    ■■  > —   ■■■ -  - — 

•  *  The  History  of  our  Lord  as  Exemplified  in  Works  of  Art,  &c. 
^  Commenced  by  the  late  Mrs.  Jameson.     Continued  and  completed 

*  by  Lady  Eastlake.  London:  1864.'    We  refer  to  the  introduction. 
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the  authority  of  Lentulus,  the  fair  inference  is  that  none  of 
tliem  had  ever  heard  of  him.  St  Justin  declared  positively 
for  ugliness :  '  By  appearing  under  an  ahject  and  humi- 
'  liating  exterior,  our  Saviour  did  but  add  to  what  the  mystery 
*  of  the  redemption  offers  of  sublime  and  touching.'  Tertul- 
lian  was  strong  for  the  same  theory :  ^  Ne  aspectu  quidem 
^  honestus.'  '  Nee  humanse  honestatis  fuit  corpus  ejus.'  '  Si 
'  inglorius,  si  ignobilis,  si  inhonorabilis,  mens  erit  Christus.' 
The  pagans,  accustomed  to  deify  beauty,  saw  their  advantage 
and  struck  in.  *  Your  Christ  is  ugly,'  exclaimed  Celsus  with 
true  Epicurean  logic,  '  then  he  is  not  God.'  The  three  great 
(tivines  of  the  Western  Church,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and 
St.  Augustin,  stoutly  held  out  for  beauty,  and  the  opposite 
opinion,  discredited  in  Europe,  was  eventually  confined  to  the 
Manichs&ans  and  some  doctors  of  the  East. 

It  may  be  collected  from  these  disputes  that  no  certain 
image  or  representation  of  the  form  and  features  of  Christ  has 
been  handed  down  by  tradition.  There  is  also  much  weight  in 
the  remark,  that  the  most  ancient  effigies  are  stamped  with  a 
Greek  or  Boman  character,  both  in  physiognomy  and  costume, 
without  any  trace  of  the  Arabian  or  Israelite  type.  Thus, 
before  the  Byzantine  style  fixed  a  la  greeque  the  face  and  cos- 
tume of  Jesus,  the  paintings  of  the  Il(»nan  catacombs  gave  him 
a  Roman  face,  and  clothed  him  with  the  toga  and  the  pallium. 
Dating  from  these  productions,  there  have  been  two  principal 
typea — the  type  of  the  Western  Church  and  the  type  of  the 
Eastern ;  varied  to  infinity  by  degrees  of  civilisation,  by  race, 
by  manners,  and  by  cHme.  '  The  Greeks,'  says  Photius,  *  think 
*'  that  He  became  man  after  their  image  ;  the  Romans,  that  He 
'  had  the  features  of  a  Roman ;  the  Indians,  that  of  an  Indian ; 
^  the  Ethiopians  make  him  a  black.'  Black  Virgins,  we  need 
hardly  repeat,  were  painted  and  carved  in  ebony  according  to 
the  received  tradition,  and  still  abound  in  Catholic  countries. 

The  extent  to  which  some  of  the  great  painters  have  travestied 
sacred  subject;  is  familiar  to  all  students  of  art ;  and  the  liberties 
taken  by  a  ruder  school  are  amusing  by  their  mingled  absurdity 
and  singularity : 

'  In  some  of  his  pictures  Rembrandt  made  Abraham  a  burgess  of 
his  time,  and  the  Messiah  a  burgomaster  of  Saardam.  In  the  old 
paintings  representing  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  it  is  not  un- 
coxninon  to  find  the  forbidden  fruit  varying  with  the  country  or 
province.  In  Normandy  and  Picardy  it  is  the  classic  apple,  one  of 
the  riches  of  the  country ;  in  Burgundy  and  Champagne,  the  bunch 
of  grapes  ;  in  Provence  and  Portugal,  the  fig  and  the  orange  ;  whilst 
in  America  it  is  the  guava.     The  guide  to  the  paintings  of  Mount 
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Athos  prescribes  the  fig.  The  fig-tree  is  under  the  protection  of  ft 
Greek  saint,  Theodora,  named  the  fig-eater.  In  Greece,  then,  it  is 
generally  the  fig  which  is  adopted  on  account  of  the  sweetness  and 
abundance  of  the  fruit.  In  Italy  it  is  sometimes  the  ^g^  sometimes 
the  orange,  according  to  the  province  or  caprice.' 

The  Venerable  Bede,  not  content  with  giving  the  names 
and  ages  of  the  Magi  or  wise  men  of  the  Epiphany,  enters  into 
minute  details  of  their  personal  appearance  and  their  respective 
gifts.  Thus,  Melchior,  a  white-haired  sage,  offers  the  gold; 
Gaspar,  beardless  and  fresh-coloured,  the  frankincense ;  and 
Balthasar,  dark  and  full-bearded,  the  myrrh.  Bede  followed 
the  tradition  of  his  age,  the  seventh  century.  But  what  did 
Cardinal  Mazarin  follow,  or  direct  to  be  followed,  when  he 
ordered  for  his  gallery  an  unbroken  series  of  portraits  of  the 
Popes,  beginning  with  St.  Peter.  A  similar  series  has  been 
reproduced  in  mosaic  at  Home,  and  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
schools  of  theology  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice ;  the  por- 
traits being  about  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  early  Kings  of 
France,  beginning  with  Pharamond,  at  Versailles,  or  those  of 
the  Kings  of  Scotland  at  Holyrood,  which  (as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  relates)  elicited  an  acute  criticism  from  a  Persian  am- 
bassador. Addressing  the  housekeeper,  who  was  doing  the 
honours^  he  asked,  'You  paint  them  yourself?'  and  on  her 
modest  profession  of  inability,  he  continued,  *  You  no  able  ? 
*  you  try,  and  you  paint  better.' 

The  establishment  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  under 
the  auspices  of  Earl  Stanhope  and  the  discriminating  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Scharf,  and  the  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington,  have  enabled  us  to  take  stock,  as  it  were,  of  our 
possessions  in  this  line  of  art,  and  to  determine  with  tolerable 
certainty  which  of  our  earliest  portraits  may  be  accepted  as 
authentic,  i.  e.,  as  paintings  from  the  life.  The  oldest  known 
in  our  time  was  the  portrait  of  Edward  III.  inr  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  Westminster.  This  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834, 
but  careful  copies  w^ere  fortunately  taken  frqm  it  for  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1812.  The  oldest  extant  of  recog- 
nised authenticity  is  the  portrait  of  Bichard  III.  in  Windsor 
Castle,  where,  however,  there  is  a  portrait  of  Edward  IV.  which 
good  judges  (including  Mr.  Scharf)  are  inclined  to  think 
genuine.  They  are  not  so  sure  of  her  Majesty's  portrait  of 
Henry  IV.,  although  some  put  faith  in  it,  relying  on  the 
features  and  costume.  The  earliest  of  the  genuine  pictures 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  is  a  Bichanl  III.,  next  in 
quality  and  equal  in  genuineness  to  the  one  at  Windsor.  The 
second  earliest  in  that  collection  is  a  Cardinal  Wolsey.    The 
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earliest  at  South  Kensington  are  the  portraits  of  Sir  John 
Donne  by  Memling(No.  18)  and  Edward  Grimston  by  Petrus 
Christus  (No.  17);  both  by  artists  of  considerable  distinction 
in  the  history  of  art. 

We  can  abandon  with  comparative  indifference  any  spiall  re- 
mains of  faith  we  may  have  cherished  in  the  traditional  likenesses 
of  barbaric  kings  or  popes,  but  it  is  a  very  different  matter 
when  we  are  required  to  believe  that  no  trustworthy  images  of 
the  heroes,  statesmen,  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  of  classical 
antiquity  have  descended  to  us ;  that  the  busts  of  Alexander, 
Cscsar,  Pompey,  Hannibal,  Pericles,  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Plato,  Socrates,  and  Aristotle,  with  a 
host  of  others  which  we  have  been  wont  to  admire  or  venerate, 
are  apocryphal.  The  prima  facie  argument  is  rather  favourable 
to  many  of  them.  Fame  is  more  lasting  than  brass,  (Bre  peren- 
niusy  but  brass,  bronze,  and  marble  are  lasting  enough  to  have 
endiured  to  our  time,  and  retain  a  faithful  reflex  of  form^  and 
features,  of  character  and  mind.  We  know  that  the  ancients 
were  never  tired  of  multiplying  statues  of  their  great  men,  and 
that  the  highest  genius  was  employed  on  the  greatest :  Phidias, 
on  Pericles,  Socrates,  and  Alcibiades;  Praxiteles,  on  De- 
mosthenes ;  Lysippus,  on  Alexander  and  Aristotle,  and  so  on. 
Alexander  issued  a  decree  reserving  the  right  of  reproducing 
his  image  to  three  artists :  Apelles,  for  painting :  Pyrgoteles, 
for  stone  engraving ;  Lysippus,  for  statuary  in  bronze.  The 
more  statues,  the  more  honour,  and  the  number  erected  to  the 
popular  favourites  was  immense.  Unluckily  they  were  knocked 
down  as  eagerly  as  they  had  been  set  up  when  the  tide  turned. 
No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  reached  the 
capital,  than  all  Pompey 's  statues  were  thrown  down  and  muti- 
lated. Augustus  began  his  reign  by  destroying  all  the  busts 
and  images  of  the  assassins  of  Caesar.  At  the  same  time  he 
set  about  forming  a  collection  of  the  triumphal  statues  of  the 
great  men  who  had  contributed  to  the  power  of  Rome ;  and  the 
imperial  city  at  that  time  boasted  many  private  galleries  rich 
with  the  spoils  of  Greece.  K  Mummius  burnt  Corinth  with 
most  of  its  inestimable  treasures  of  art — that  same  Mummius 
who  gave  the  well-known  caution  to  the  carriers  of  what  he 
saved— Sylla  thanked  the  gods  for  having  granted  him  two 
signal  favours :  the  friendship  of  Metellus  Pius,  and  the  good 
fortune  of  having  taken  Athens  without  destroying  it. 

But  independently  of  the  risks  of  removal,  and  the  increased 
difficulty  of  identification,  the  accumulation  of  aU  the  finest 
productions  of  art  in  one  place,  and  that  place  the  capital  of  the 
world  which  ambition  or  sedition  periodically  converted  into  a 
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battle-field,  was  one  main  cause  of  their  being  wholly  lost,  or 
of  their  descending  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  to  posterity. 
Furor  arma  mintstrat:  anything  or  everything,  sacred  or  pro- 
fane, becomes  a  weapon  in  a  deadly  conflict  when  the  blood  is 
up.  'I  expect  little  aid  from  their  hand,'  said  Front  de 
Boeuf,  alluding  to  the  stone  images  in  his  chapel, '  unless  we 

*  were  to  hurl  them  from  the  battlements  on  the  heads  of  the 
'  villains.    There  is  a  huge  lumbering  Saint  Christopher  yonder, 

*  sufficient  to  bear  a  whole  company  to  the  earth.'  The  Roman 
warriors  thought  and  acted  like  the  rude  Norman  baron. 
When  Titus  Flavins  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vesjjasian,  was 
besieged  in  the  burning  capitol  by  the  troops  of  Vitellius,  he 
repaired  breaches  and  formed  barricades  with  the  statues  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter.  Fire  and  earthquake  co-operated  with 
civil  war  and  barbaric  conquest  to  complete  the  work  of  de- 
vastation ;  whatever  was  left  unbroken  or  distinguishable  lay 
buried  under  heaps  of  ruin;  and  when  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  rubbish  was  cleared  away  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  the 
grand  difliculty  arose  of  appropriating  the  proper  names  to  the 
best  preserved  images,  and  of  duly  assorting  the  arms,  legs, 
heads  and  noses  of  me  mutilated. 

This  difficulty  was  aggravated  by  a  known  practice  of  the 
ancients,  which  may  have  suggested  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
the  notion  of  transforming  by  a  few  touches  of  the  brush  the 
sign  of  *  The  Knight's  Head,'  set  up  in  his  honour,  into  '  The 
'  Saracen's  Head ! '  When  the  Rhodians  decreed  the  honour 
of  a  statue  to  a  general,  he  was  desired  to  choose  which  he  liked 
amongst  the  existing  votive  statues,  and  the  dedication  was 
altered  by  the  insertion  of  his  name.  The  prevalence  and 
antiquity  of  this  mefhod  of  substitution  are  proved  by  Plato's 
proposed  law  for  compelling  the  statuary  to  form  each  statue 
out  of  a  single  block ;  and  instances  abound  of  the  change  of 
heads  from  vanity,  caprice,  or  accident.  A  striking  passage  in 
Statins  charges  Csesar  with  the  incredible  folly  of  cutting  off 
the  head  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Alexander  by  Lysippus,  and 
replacing  it  by  a  gilded  eflSgy  of  himself.  Tacitus  states  that 
Tiberius  decapitated  a  statue  of  Augustus  to  make  room  for  his 
own  head;  and  the  gods  of  Greece,  including  the  Jupiter 
Olympus  of  Phidias,  were  similarly  treated  by  Caligula  with  a 
view  to  his  own  deification.  There  is  a  statue  of  Pompey  at 
Rome  reputed  to  be  the  very  one  at  whose  base,  *  which  all  the 

*  time  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell.'  But,  objects  M.  Feuillet 
de  Conches,  we  must  have  recourse  to  some  anecdote>  suspicious 
as  ingenious,  to  be  persuaded  that  the  head,  very  badly  restored, 
k  reaJly  the  original  head.     Rome  is  full  of  antiquity-mongers, 
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who  will  supply  any  number  of  consuls'  or  emperors'  heads  and 
noses  to  order. 

Napoleon  was  a  great  admirer  of  Hannibal,  and  one  day, 
during  a  visit  to  the  Louvre,  he  stopped  before  the  bust  which 
bears  the  name  of  his  hero,  and  inquired  of  M.  Yisconti,  the 
distinguished  antiquary,  whether  it  was  authentic.  '  It  is 
possible,'  was  the  reply ;  ^  the  Bomans  erected  his  statue  in 
^  three  public  places  of  a  city  within  the  bounds  of  which,  alone 
^  among  the  enemies  of  Bome,  he  had  cast  a  javelin.  Caracalla, 
^  who  ranked  him  among  the  great  captains,  also  raised  several 
^  statues  to  him ;  but  all  this  is  much  posterior  to  HannibaL' 

*  This  eflSgy,'  rejoined  Napoleon,  *  has  nothing  African  about 
^  it.  Besides,  Hannibal  wajs  blind  of  one  eye,  and  this  is  not. 
^  Are  there  any  medals  of  the  time  confirmatory  of  this  bust  ? ' 
'  There  are  medals,  also  long  posterior.'  ^  Then  it  has  been 
^  done  apres  coup,     I  do  not  believe  in  it.' 

Although  the  inference  from  the  eye  may  not  be  deemed 
conclusive  by  connoisseurs,  that  drawn  from  the  want  of 
contemporary  medals  carries  weight.  When  medals  and  gems 
fail,  the  deficiency  is  not  iinfrequently  supplied  by  inscriptions 
or  books.  The  fine  bust  of  Cicero  at  the  Vatican  is  authen- 
ticated by  a  passage  in  Livy  as  well  as  by  medals.  There  are 
no  well-authenticated  busts,  medals,  or  gems  of  Virgil  or 
Horace ;  althoufi^h  the  bioscraphers  of  Viredl  do  not  hesitate  to 
describe  Um  as^taU  and  U,  with  longfflowing  hair,  whilst 
the  personal  peculiarities  of  Horace  may  be  collected  from  his 
writings.  The  best  bust  of  Plato  is  apocryphal,  which  is 
probably  the  reason  why  Mr.  Grote's  last  great  work,  ^  Plato 

*  and  the  other  Companions  of  Socrates,'  appears  without  a 
frontispiece. 

This  range  of  subjects  is  inexhaustible ;  and  our  immediate 
object  is  simply  to  skim  the  cream  of  a  semi-classical,  semi- 
artistic  causerie.  We  will  now  suppose  the  conversation  turn- 
ing on  some  other  singularities  of  classical  antiquity,  which 
throw  light  on  its  intellectual  or  secret  history,  and  suggest 
parallels  or  contrasts  with  modem  life  and  manners. 

We  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  not  listening 
to  the  story  of  an  English  or  French  collector,  when  we  are 
told  of  Libanius  of  Antioch  hearifig  that  an  Iliad  and  an 
Odyssey  of  prodigious  antiquity  were  about  to  be  sold  at 
Athens,  and  commissioning  a  friend  to  purchase  them.  On  re- 
ceipt of  the  coveted  treasures,  he  sends  a  fine  copy  of  the  Iliad, 
more  recent  but  correct,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  friend's 
services.  He  next  learns  that  a  copv  of  the  Odyssey  which 
seemed  contemporary  with  Homer,  is  K>r  sale,  and  purchases  it. 
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But  he  is  so  ill-advised  as  to  lend  it,  and  as  it  is  not  returned, 
we  find  him  complaining  and  lamenting,  very  much  like  Evelyn 
when  he  denounced  the  carelessness  or  dishonesty  of  the  two 
Scot  borrowers,  or  the  French  gentleman  who  was  done  out  of 
the  Malebranche's  letters  by  the  philosopher.  Why,  asks  iL 
FeuiUet  de  Conches,  did  he  not  act  like  the  Faculty  of  Paris 
who  held  out  against  Louis  XII.,  all  absolute  as  he  was,  and 
refused  to  lend  him  an  Arabian  manuscript  without  a  deposit 
of  a  hundred  gold  pieces,  and  would  not  abate  a  livre  on  seeing 
the  royal  treasurer  forced  to  sell  a  part  of  his  own  plate  to 
make  up  half  of  the  security  ? 

The  greatest  private  collection  of  autographs  at  Borne  is 
said  to  have  been  that  of  Mucianus,  the  friend  of  Pliny  tlie 
Elder.  He  especially  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  the  reputed 
letter  of  Sarpedon  to  Priam,  which  he  had  discovered  in  a  temple 
whilst  he  was  governor  of  Lycia.  Among  other  celebrated 
autographs  in  which  the  Greek  and  Boman  collectors  put  faith, 
may  be  named  the  letters  of  Artaxerxes  and  Democritus  to 
Hypocrates,  the  correspondence  of  Alexander  and  Aristotle, 
the  letter  of  Zenobia  to  Aurelian  in  the  handwriting  of  Longinus, 
and  the  letters  of  Titus  to  Josephus,  testifying  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  his  history  of  the  Jews.  It  might  safely  be  taken 
for  granted,  without  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  autographs 
of  Livy,  Cicero,  Horace,  Virgil,  &c.  &c.,  were  as  eagerly 
sought  after  and  as  highly  prized  in  ancient  times  as  those  of 
the  corresponding  celebrities  in  our  own.  But  we  are  not  left 
to  conjecture.  Pliny  speaks  of  having  seen  autographs  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil.  Quintilian  mentions  manuscripts  of  Cicero, 
Virgil,  Augustus  and  Cato  the  Censor,  apropos  of  certain 
differences  and  singularities  of  orthography  which  the  copyists 
had  not  preserved.  Cicero  refers  to  an  autograph  of  Ennius 
for  the  same  purpose.  Aulus  Gellius  had  seen  a  manuscript  ot 
the  Georgics,  corrected  by  the  author,  as  well  as  a  manuscript 
of  the  second  book  of  the  JEneid  which  passed  for  the  original, 
or  at  least  came  from  the  house  and  the  family  of  VirgiL  The 
first  known  use  of  the  word  autograph  is  in  Suetonius,  Litere 
Augusti  AutographcB. 

A  great  variety  of  materials  were  employed  for  writing  by 
the  Komans,  besides  the  waxed  tablets,  without  which  no 
Koman  of  condition  ever  went  abroad.  For  epistolary  corre- 
spondence they  used  a  fine  papyrus  called  Augustan;  the 
second  quality  was  called  Livian ;  the  third,  Claudian.  Ther 
had  also  (adds  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches)  *  great  eagle  paper' 
like  ourselves.  Curious  points  of  analogy  abound  in  this  por- 
tion of  his  book.    The  ancients  had  ingenious  cyphers  for  their 
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secret  dispatches,  and  sent  private  orders  to  their  commanders 
or  ambassadors  which  could  not  be  opened,  so  as  to  be  legible, 
without  a  peculiar  contrivance  or  the  key.  Cassar's  usual 
method  was  to  write  by  agreement  the  fourth  letter  of  the 
alphabet  for  the  first;  for  example,  D  for  A,  and  so  on, 
varying  the  arrangement  occasionally.  The  Romans  had  also 
short-hand  writers,  a  chosen  number  of  whom  were  employed 
by  Cicero  to  take  down  a  speech  of  Cato.  Martial  and  Auso- 
nius  bear  testimony  to  the  surprising  skill  of  some  of  them. 
We  find  emperors  and  consuls  scribbling  on  monuments,  and 
as  careless  of  profaning  or  defacing  them  as  modem  travellers 
or  bagmen.  M.  Letroune  found  the  names  of  Hadrian,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  Lucius  Yerus,  inscribed  on  the  statue  of 
Memnon  at  Thebes.  He  might  also  have  copied  from  it,  had 
he  thought  fit,  *  Pierre  Giroux  le  grand  vainqueur^  grenadier  de 
^  la  deuxieme  demi'irigade,  division  Desaix^passait  par  T/iebes, 
^  le  7  Messidory  An  Vlly  pour  se  rendre  aux  cataractes  du  Nil. 

The  conceit  of  compressing  the  greatest  quantities  of  writ- 
ing into  a  given  space  was  carried  to  excess  by  the  Romans. 
Cicero  speaks  of  the  entire  Iliad  having  been  written  on  just 
so  much  skin  or  parchment  as  was  contained  in  a  nutshell — in 
nuce  inclusam.  This  tour  de  force  was  rivalled  by  the  poet, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  contrived  to  inclose  a  distich  in  letters 
of  gold  within  the  husk  of  a  grain  of  com,  an  exploit  which 
may  pair  off  with  that  of  the  Frenchman  who  wrote  the  four 
canonical  prayers  on  his  nail.  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  has 
discovered  a  marked  analogy  between  the  French  bureaucracy 
and  the  Roman  scribes,  who  formed  a  corporation  of  which 
Horace  was  a  member.  They  had  gradually  grown  into  con- 
siderable importance,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
copyists,  masters  and  journeymen,  who  answered  to  our 
printers  and  booksellers.  The  Sosii  were  the  Murrays  and 
Longmans  of  the  Augustan  age  of  Rome.  The  patricians 
were  not  ashamed  to  compete  with  them  in  tliis  peculiar  line 
of  business.  The  house  of  Atticus  is  described  as  an  immense 
establishment  in  which  skilful  workmen,  mostly  slatves,  were 
busied  in  copying,  pressing,  and  binding  for  the  book-market* 
One  amongst  them,  named  Tiron,  highly  commended  by 
Cicero,  turned  out  copies  that  took  rank  like  Elzevirs. 

Women  were  much  employed  as  copyists,  and  occasionally  as 
scribes  or  secretaries.  We  have  heard,  prior  to  the  abolition 
of  serfdom,  of  white  slaves  in  Russia  embarked  in  commerce  or 
eminent  in  art,  vainly  offering  enormous  sums  for  enfranchise- 
ment ;  and  cases  of  ^e  same  kind  were  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Greece  and  Rome.      An  actor  was  prepared  to  give  a 
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sum  Qquiyaleiit  to  seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds  sterling  for 
his  liberty.  One  Canisius  Sabrinus  (mentioned  by  Seneca)  a 
man  of  enormous  wealth  who  wished  to  shine  as  a  diner-out  in 
spite  of  his  natural  dulness,  procured  a  dozen  slaves  who  were 
made  to  learn  by  he^rt  select  passages  from  the  popular  poets 
and  instructed  how  to  prompt  him  wl;ien  he  broke  down  or 
had  nothing  to  say.  As  the  required  duty  implied  memory 
and  tact,  the  slaves  are  said  to  have  cost  him,  on  the  average, 
a  hundred  thousand  sesterces  (about  800/.)  apiece. 

Mural  and  monumental  inscriptions  apart,  the  oldest  speci- 
mens of  Roman  writing  extant  are  those  discovered  in  Pompeii 
and  Herculanum.  .  Next  in  order  of  antiquity  to  these  stand 
a  Terence  of  the  fourth  century  and  a  Virgil  of  the  fifth,  both 
on  parchment,  now  in  the  Vatican.  How  happens  it  that, 
out  of  the  multitude  of  manuscripts  in  general  circulation  for 
several  centuries  later,  not  a  single  known  original,  and  hardly 
one  perfect  copy,  of  an  eminent  classic  author  has  survived  the 
dark  ages  ?  The  best  solution  will  be  found  in  the  never-ceasing 
war  waged  against  learning  and  knowledge,  by  bigotry  and 
ignorance,  from  the  decline  of  civilisation  to  its  revivJ  or  new 
birth.   *  The  Romans,'  says  Disraeli  the  elder,  ^  burnt  the  books 

*  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Christians,  and  of  the  philosophers ;  the 
^  Jews  burnt  the  books  of  the  Christians  and  the  Pagans;  the 

*  Christians  burnt  the  books  of  the  Pagans  and  the  Jews.' 
Take,  for  instance,  the  fate  of  Livy,  of  whom  we  have  only 
thirty-five  books,  and  those  incomplete,  out  of  one  hundred  and 
forty.  Independently  of  the  long  chapter  of  accidents  common 
to  all,  he  was  honoured  by  the  senseless  enmity  of  Caligula, 
who  ordered  his  works,  along  with  those  of  Virgil  and  Homer, 
to  be  cast  out  of  all  the  libraries.  Livy  was  afterwards  treated 
much  in  the  same  fashion  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who  placed 
him  in  the  Index.  This  same  Pope  (says  Disraeli)  ordered  that 
the  library  of  the  Palatine  Apollo,  a  treasury  of  literature  formed 
by  successive  emperors,  should  be  conunitted  to  the  flames. 
He  issued  this  order  under  the  notion  of  confining  the  atten- 
tion of  the  clergy  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  From  that  time  all 
ancient  learning  which  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
the  Church  has  been  emphatically  distinguished  as  profane  in 
opposition  to  sacred.  This  pope  is  said  to  have  burnt  the 
works  of  Varro,  the  learned  Roman,  that  Saint  Austin 
might  escape  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  being  deeply  in- 
debted to  Varro  for  much  of  his  great  work,  *  The  City  of 
'  God;' 

This  is  not  the  only  irreparable  loss  that  has  been  attributed 
to  plagiarism.     Cicero's  treatise  De  Glorid  was  extant  in  the 
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fourteenth  century  and  in  the  possession  of  Petrarch,  who  lent 
it,  and  it  was  lost.     Two  centuries  later  it  was  traced  to  a  con- 
vent library,  from  which  it  had  disappeared  under  circumstances 
justifying  a  suspicion  that  the  guardian  of  the  library,  Pierre 
Alegonius^  had  destroyed  it  to  conceal  the  fraudulent  use  made 
of  the  contents  for  his  treatise  De  Exsilio,  many  pages  of  which 
(to  borrow  a  simile  from  the  Critic)  lie  upon  the  surface^  like 
lumps  of  marl  on  a  barren  moor,  encumbering  what  they  cannot 
fertilise.    Leonard  Aretin,  believing  himself  the  sole  possessor 
of  a  manuscript  of  Procopius  on  the  War  of  the  Goths,  trans- 
lated it  into  Latin,  and  passed  for  the  author,  until  another 
copy  turned  up.     The  Causeur  relates  a  similar  anecdote  of 
Augustin  Barbosa,  Bishop  of  Ugento,  who  printed  a  treatise 
De  Officio  Episcoporum.     His  cook  had  brought  home  a  fish 
wrapped  in  a  leaf  of  Latin  manuscript.     The  prelate  had  the 
curiosity  to  read  the  fragment.     Struck  with  the  subject,  he 
ran  to  the  market,  and  ransacked  the  stalls  till  he  had  dis- 
covered the  book  from  which  the  leaf  had  been  torn.     It  was 
the  treatise  De  Officiis^  which,  adding  very  little  of  his  own,  he 
published  among  his  works  *  to  the  greater  glory  of  God.'  This 
>vas  a  bolder  stroke  for  fame  than  that  of  an  Irish  bishop,  still 
living,  who  incorporated  a  brother  divine's  sermon  in  his  Charge. 
Plagiarism,  however,  was  not  esteemed  so  heinous  an  offence 
as  it  is  at  present,  and  our  actual  stores  of  thought  and  know- 
ledge have  been  enriched  by  it.     Thus,  Sulpicius  Severus,  the 
Chnstian  Sallust,  is  believed  to  have  copied  his  account  of  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  from  the  lost  books  of  Tacitus. 

How  little  comparative  value  was  attached  for  some  time 
after  the  revival  of  letters  to  the  classic  masterpieces,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  confession  of  Petrarch,  that  he  had  seen  several 
in  his  youth  of  which  all  trace  had  subsequently  been  lost ; 
among  others,  the  Second  Decade  of  Livy.  Its  fate  was  curious, 
although  not  perhaps  singular.  The  tutor  of  a  Marquis  de 
RonviUe,  playing  at  tennis  near  Saumur,  found  that  his  racket 
was  made  with  a  leaf  of  old  parchment  containing  a  fragment 
of  this  Decade.  He  hurried  to  the  racket-maker  to  save  the 
remains :  all  had  passed  into  rackets. 

Tacitus  had  a  better  chance  than  Livy ;  for  his  imperial 
namesake,  after  supplying  all  the  public  libraries  with  his  works, 
ordered  ten  fresh  copies  to  be  executed  annually ;  yet  thirty 
hooks  were  lost,  and  the  manuscript  of  what  are  saved  escaped 
by  a  miracle ;  a  single  copy  in  a  state  of  rapid  decomposition 
having  been. discovered  in  a  convent  in  Westphalia. 

We  have  lingered  with  pleasure  over  this  classical  causerie, 
which  is  just  such  as  may  be  supposed  going  on  at  Earl 
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Stanhope's^  Dean  Milman's,  Mr.  Gladstone's,  or  Mr.  Grotes, 
when  the  late  Sir  George  Lewis  and  Lord  Macaulay  were  alive 
to  join  in  it.  Decies  repetita  placebit ;  and  although  many  of  the 
details  may  not  be  new  to  the  accomplished  bibliophile — ^to 
the  Due  d'Aumale  or  M.  Van  der  Weyer — we  are  not  a&aid  of 
falling  under  the  sarcasm  levelled  in  Gil  Bias  at  the  pedant 
who  solemnly  narrated  that  the  Athenian  children  cried  when 
they  were^whipped;  *  a  fact  of  which,  but  for  his  vast  and  select 

*  erudition,  we  should  have  remained  ignorant' 

We  shall  pass  more  rapidly  over  the  chapters  devoted  to 
China.  But  although  the  gloss  of  novelty  has  been  taken  off 
by  recent  travellers,  there  is  still  a  good  deal  left  in  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  for  the  philosophical  inquirer  to  glean  and  speculate 
upon.  The  respect  paid  by  the  Chinese  to  paper  or  parchment 
on  which  written  or  printed  characters  have  been  impressed, 
contrasts  strikingly  with  the  European  mode  of  thinking, 
ancient  and  modem.  Martial's  friend.  Statins,  tells  him  that 
his  book  has  all  the  air  of  paper  in  which  Egyptian  pepper  and 
Byzantian  anchovies  are  to  be  packed ;  and  the  same  vein  of 
pleasantry  may  be  traced  in  a  letter  from  Hume  to  Robertson: 
^  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  two  days  ago  X  was  in  the  House  of 

*  Commons,  where  an  English  gentleman  came  to  me  and  told 
^  me  he  had  lately  sent  to  a  grocer's  shop  for  a  pound  of  raisins 

*  which  he  received  wn^ped  up  in  a  paper  that  he  showed  me. 

*  How  would  you  have  turned  pale  at  the  sight !  It  was  a  leaf  of 

*  your  History,  and  the  very  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth  which 

*  you  had  laboured  so  finely,  little  thinking  it  would  soon  come 
'  to  so  disgraceful  an  end.'  After  stating  that  the  publisher, 
Millar,  had  come  to  him  for  information  to  trace  out  the  theft,  he 
adds :  ^  In  vain  did  I  remonstrate  that  this  was,  sooner  or  later, 

*  the  fate  of  all  authors  seriusy  ocyusy  sors  ezitura.  He  will  not  be 
*'  satisfied  and  begs  me  to  keep  my  jokes  for  another  occasion.* 

To  the  Chinese,  who  regard  the  art  of  speaking  to  the  eyes  by 
marks  or  signs  as  a  gift  from  on  high,  handwriting  and  printing, 
means  for  the  reproduction  of  thoughts,  are  sacred.  The  trade 
of  ink-making  is  esteemed  honourable  for  the  same  reason. 
Hence  in  China  a  scrap  of  printed  paper  or  writing  is  never 
wittingly  trodden  under  foot  or  used  as  a  wrapper:  it  is  carefully 
picked  up ;  and  in  the  vestibule  of  each  house  is  a  perfuming- 
pan  destined  to  receive  and  bum  all  waste  papers  of  the  kind. 

*  Tea  and  other  objects  of  commerce,'  adds  M,  Feuillet  de 
Conches,  *  are  always  packed  in  blank  paper.'  Thus,  too,  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  being  in  China  an  object  of  show  and  luxury, 
every  great  dignitary  is  followed  by  a  valet,  who,  on  visits  of 
ceremony,  carries  his  spitting-box  and  presents  him  with  small 
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pieces  of  paper  every  time  he  Avishes  to  blow  his  nose.     These 
pieces  of  paper  are  blank,  never  printed  or  written. 

The  same  veneration  for  writing  was  professed  by  a  Christian 
saint,  Francois  d'Assise,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. If  his  eye  fell  on  any  scrap  of  writing  in  his  walks,  he 
scrupulously  picked  it  up,  for  fear  of  treading  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  or  any  passage  treating  of  things  sacred.  When 
one  of  his  disciples  inquired  of  him  why  he  picked  up  with  equal 
eare  the  'writings  of  pagans,  he  replied,  *  My  son,  it  is  with  the 
^  letters  of  these  writings  that  we  form  the  most  glorious  name 
*  of  God.' 

A  religious  respect  for  the  staff  of  life,  bread,  is  not  confined 
to  the  Chinese.  We  are  told  of  a  janissary  dropping  out  of  a 
procession  at  Aleppo,  and  dismounting  to  remove  a  piece  of 
bread,  lest  it  should  be  profaned  by  the  horses'  hoofs.  During 
the  great  fire  of  London,  popularly  attributed  to  the  Catholics, 
a  member  of  the  Portuguese  Embassy  was  apprehended  on  a 
charge  of  throwing  fireballs  into  houses.  On  examination  it 
was  proved  that  he  had  simply  picked  up  a  piece  of  bread,  and 
placed  it  on  the  ledge  of  a  window ;  an  act  which  he  explained 
by  stating  that,  according  to  a  feeling  prevalent  among  his 
countrymen,  to  have  left  it  on  the  pavement  would  have  been 
a  sin.  To  return  to  the  Chinese  :  it  stands  to  reason  that  they 
attach  the  highest  value  to  the  handwriting  of  their  rulers  and 
worthies — in  other  words,  to  autographs.  Even  fac-similes  are 
held  in  high  esteem,  and  the  interiors  of  temples  are  adorned 
with  them,  posted  like  advertising  bills  against  the  walls.  The 
great  pagoda  of  Canton  boasts  no  other  decoration;  neither 
does  the  great  temple  of  Confucius  at  Pekin.  By  some  fatality 
no  manuscript  from  the  actual  hand  of  this  philosopher  has  been 
preserved.  All  his  autographs  have  disappeared,  although  auto- 
graphs are  extant  of  the  two  preceding  centuries. 

The  use  of  red  ink  is  reserved  to  the  emperors,  so  that  it 
would  be  neither  easy  nor  safe  to  counterfeit  their  autographs, 
which  are  carefully  deposited  in  the  state  archives  when  the  im- 
mediate purpose  has  been  served.  The  signature  of  the  Mongol 
emperors  consisted  merely  of  the  impress  of  the  forefinger  and 
thumb.  The  first-class  mandarins  claimed  the  privilege  of 
authenticating  document^)  in  the  same  manner.  The  Dalar- 
Laraa  made  his  mark  with  the  entire  palm.  Writing,  however, 
was  part  of  the  imperial  education.  Kang  the  Third,  contem- 
porary with  Louis  Quatorze,  rivalled  the  Grand  Monarque  in 
the  importance  which  he  attached  to  his  matutinal  condition 
and  preparations.  It  was  his  wont,  at  his  lever,  to  circulate 
among  his  courtiers  a  bulletin  "WTitten  with  his  own  hand,  in 
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his  own  red  ink,  containing  words  to  this  effect:  ^  I  am  well  I' 
One  of  these  papers  has  been  sold  for  forty  pounds  in  the 
autograph  market  of  Pekin;  and  the  price  sounds  far  from 
exorbitant. 

In  the  competitive  examinations  of  China — in  which,  by  the 
way,  they  were  as  much  in  advance  of  Europeans  as  in  the  first 
rude  invention  of  printing  and  gunpowder — the  handwritiog 
carries  as  many  marks  as  the  composition ;  and  in  the  case  of 
aspirants  to  the  Academy  of  Pekin,  it  is  the  Emperor  in  person 
who  examines  the  papers,  counts  the  strokes  of  the  letters,  and 
verifies  their  agreement  and  form.  *  One  is  always  sure,  there- 
^  fore,'  concludes  M,  Feuillet  de  Conches,  ^when  one  has  to 

*  do  with  a  Han-Lin,  or  academician,  to  have  to  do  with  a 
'  scholar,  a  distinguished  man  of  letters,  and  one  skilled  in  the 

*  caligraphy  of  his  country.' 

With  a  reasonable  distrust  of  their  school  of  painting,  the 
Chinese  have  never  formed  a  picture-gallery,  although  in  the 
strictly  imitative  arts  they  never  were  excelled,  not  even  by 
the  grapes  of  Zeuxis,  the  curtain  of  Parrhasius,  or  the  door  at 
Greenwich  Hospital.  Their  grand  stumbling  block  is  perspec- 
tive, in  which  their  most  formidable  rivals  are  the  Pre-Ka- 
phaelitei^.  ^  Their  style,'  remarks  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches, 
'  talent  apart,  is  that  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  abandoned  by 
^  M assaccio,  resumed  by  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  and,  an  age 

*  later,  by  Holbein  himself  in  some  of  his  portraits*' 

The  next,  the  third  part,  of  these  Causeries,  starts  with  the 
aphorism  that  all  collections  are  useful,  although  some  may  be 
more  useful  than  others.  Just  so,  we  have  heard  it  plausibly 
maintained  that  all  wine  is  good,  although  some  is  better 
than  another,  and  all  women  handsome,  although  some  are 
handsomer  than  others.  Yet  we  are  quite  willing  to  concede 
the  utility,  provided  the  disproportioned  trouble  and  expense 
in  some  instances  are  conceded  in  return ;  as  in  forming  coUeo- 
tions  of  postage-stamps,  of  advertisements,  of  ropes  with  which 
celebrated  criminals  have  been  hanged,  or  of  bills  of  fare  or 
menus  of  the  best  tables,  with  which  a  friend  of  ours,  well 
placed  in  diplomacy,  has  filled  an  album  of  several  volumes. 
A  startling  variety  are  enumerated  by  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches, 
illustrated  by  anecdotes,  and  setting  consecutive  description  at 
defiance ;  but  his  pages  are  so  rich  in  materials  that  quoting 
from  them  at  random  is  like  dipping  into  the  kettle  of 
Camacho:  something  tempting  and  racy  is  almost  certain  to 
come  up.  Thus,  apropos  of  Frederic  the  Ghreat's  collection  of 
snuff-boxes  (containing  more  than  1,500)  he  describes  a  snuff- 
box of  Talleyrand  and  its  use.    It  was  double,  two  snuff-boxes 
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joined  together  by  a  common  bottom.  The  one  was  politely 
offered  to  his  acquaintance ;  the  other^  never  to  be  profaned 
by  the  finger  and  thumb  of  a  third  person,  was  reserved  for 
himself.  Here  we  recognise  the  diplomatist,  so  eternally  on 
his  guard,  that  when  a  lady  requested  his  autograph,  he  wrote 
his  name  on  the  very  top  of  the  sheet  of  paper  handed  to  him. 

The  principal  collector  of  ropes  is  declared  to  be  an  English- 
man, and  a  member  of  the  Humane  Society,  who  died  about 
seventeen  years  ago.  To  each  rope  was  attached  a  memoir  of 
the  subject  or  sufferer ;  and  in  most  instances  the  last  dying 
speech  and  confession  was  annexed,  proving,  it  is  added,  the 
perfection  to  which,  by  dint  of  practice,  the  eloquence  of  the 
drop  has  arrived  in  the  United  Kingdom.  '  Can  it  be,  as  is 
'  asserted  on  the  authority  of  ipi  English  writer,  whose  name  I 
'forget,  that  in  England  the  masters  were  wont  to  practise 
'  their  pupils  in  this  kind  of  composition,  so  that  every  good 
'  Englishman  on  entering  into  the  world  had  his  peroration 
*  ready  en  eas  of  the  accident  of  the  gallows?'  Is  there  any- 
thing that  a  Frenchman,  lettered  or  unlettered,  will  not  believe 
of  an  Englishman, — not  at  all  out  of  Hi-nature  or  ill-will,  but 
out  of  sheer  ignorance?  In  the  month  of  January  1866,  a 
French  journal  describefd  the  English  aristocracy  as  habitually 
risking  their  centaine  de  guinees  on  the  result  of  a  cockfight ; 
and  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  reproduces,  without  questioning, 
the  statement  of  Diderot  that,  in  a  secluded  quarter  of 
St.  James's  Park,  there  was  a  pond  in  which  the  female  sex 
had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  drowning  themselves.  So  well- 
informed  a  writer  might  surely  have  learned  that  the  English 
occupy  only  the  third  or  fourth  rank  in  the  statistics  of  suicide, 
and  that  the  Prussians  stand  first. 

The  collection  of  ropes  begins  with  Sir  Thomas  Blount,  who 
was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  It  contains  instru- 
ments which,  according  to  the  notes  annexed,  had  served  in 
executions  when  the  culprit  or  martyr  was  hung  between  two 
dogs,  or  with  a  dog  tied  to  his  feet.  There,  too,  was  the  silken 
cord  which  Lord  Ferrers  begged  hard  to  substitute  for  the 
hempen  one — as  great  a  curiosity  as  the  sword  which  Baalam 
wished  for  to  punish  his  ass;  and  with  it  might  have  been 
appropriately  ticketed  one  of  the  willow  twigs,  the  received 
makeshifts  in  Ireland ;  so  received,  in  fact,  temp.  Elizabeth, 
that  a  rebel  with  a  rope  round  his  neck  claimed  the  privilege  ojf 
the  twig.  Bowstrings,  which  had  done  signal  duty  in  the  East, 
abounded ;  and  one  rope  professed  to  be  the  very  rope  with 
which  Lord  Bacon^s  friend  tried  whether  death  by  suffocation 
was  agreeable  or  not.     The  practical  conclusion,  contrary  to 
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the  theoretical  one  of  some  recent  essayists  on  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment,  was  in  the  negative.  An  appropriate 
inscription  to  be  placed  over  the  door  of  a  collection  of  this 
kind  might  be  taken  from  the  Trbdelhexe^s  speech  in  the  WaU 
purgisnachty  or  from  a  well-known  passage  in  Tarn  o^  Shanter. 
Light  is  thrown  on  manners  by  collections,  common  in 
France,  of  billets  de  naissance,  de  mariage^  and  de  mart  or 
(Fenterrement  Those  in  use  towards  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  were  adorned  with  emblems,  like  valentines  ;  and  ar- 
tistic skill  of  a  high  order  was  frequently  employed  upon  them. 
An  account  of  the  billet  d*enterrement  of  the  Duke  de  Lavan- 
guyon,  a  masterpiece  of  the  kind,  may  be  read  in  the  Literary 
Correspondence  of  Grimm.  The  same  fashion  partially  pre- 
vailed in  England ;  and  the  card  of  invitation  to  the  funeral  of 
Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  would  fetch  a 
high  price.  A  plentiful  harvest  was  offered  to  collectors  of  a 
fi^loomy  and  reflective  turn  by  the  violation  of  the  graves  at 
St.  Denis  in  1793.  One  of  them,  Ledon,  physicien  (conjuror) 
by  profession,  contrived  to  abstract  fragments  of  the  tombs 
sufficient  to  construct  a  sarcophagus  for  the  rest  of  his  acqui- 
sitions, consisting  of  bones,  crowns,  sceptres,  shrouds,  and  other 
relics  and  emblems  of  defunct  kings  add  queens.  The  bodies 
were  mostly  in  diflferent  stages  of  decomposition ;  but  a  few 
were  perfectly  preserved  and  had  a  complete  look  of  life. 
Henry  IV.  looked  as  if  he  had  just  fallen  asleep,  and  his 
fresh  appearance  led  to  an  incident,  related  by  a  Tbystander, 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches : — 

*  A  soldier  who  was  present,  moved  by  a  martial  enthusiasm  at 
the  moment  of  the  opening  of  the  coffin,  threw  himself  on  the  body 
of  the  conqueror  of  the  League,  and  after  a  long  silence  of  admira- 
tion, he  drew  his  sabre,  cut  off  a  long  lock  {meche)  of  his  beard, 
which  was  still  fresh,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time  in  energetic  and 
truly  military  terms:  "And  I  too  am  a  French  soldier.  Hence- 
forward I  will  have  no  other  moustache."  Placing  this  precious 
lock  on  his  upper  lip  :  "  Now  I  am  sure  of  conquering  the  enemies 
of  France,  and  I  march  to  victory."     So  saying  he  withdrew.'* 

The  Grand  Monarque,  also,  was  found  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion, and  his  exact  proportions  were  carefully  measured  and 


*  Description  Historique  et  Chronologique  des  Monamens  de 
Sculpture  reunis  au  Musee  des  Monumens  Fran9ais.  Par  Alexandre 
Lenoir, Fondateur  et  Administratcur  de  ce  Musee;  augmentde  d'une 
Dissertation  sur  la  Barbe  et  les  Costumes  de  chaque  Siecle,  da 
proc^s-verbal  des  Exhumations  de  Saint-Denis  et  d'un  Trait^  de  la 
Peinture  sur  Verre,  par  le  meme  auteur.  Sixi^me  edition,  Paris, 
an  X  de  la  R4publique  (1802). 
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calculated  before  he  was  broken  up*  His  height  was  under  five 
feet  eight ;  and  this  result  supplied  Lord  Macaulay  with  the 
text  of  one  of  his  most  ornate  and  characteristic  passages. 
Turenne^  who,  as  well  as  Du  Guesclin,  had  received  the  royal 
honour  of  a  burial  at  St.  Denis,  was  also  torn  from  his  tomb, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  being  flung  into  a  newly  dug  pit  with 
the  rest,  when  a  savant,  struck  by  his  high  sUte  of  preservation, 
claimed  the  body  for  the  National  Academy  of  Anatomy.  It 
remained  there  till  September  1800,  when  the  First  Consul, 
ftBhamed  of  the  indignity  to  which  the  military  glory  of  France 
was  thus  exposed,  caused  it  to  be  removed  with  becoming  so- 
lemnity and  deposited  in  the  Church  of  the  Invalides. 

Stranger  still,  and  yet  better  fitted  to  point  a  moral,  was  the 
destiny  of  Richelieu,  whose  body  was  torn  from  the  grave  in  the 
church  of  the  Sorbonne  and  rudely  trampled  under  foot,  after 
the  head  had  been  cut  off  and  exhibited  to  the  bystanders, 
amongst  whom  was  Lenoir.  A  grocer  got  possession  of  it,  and 
kept  it  as  a  curiosity  till  he  married,  when,  to  calm  his  wife's 
fears,  he  sold  it  to  M.  Armez  pire,  who  offered  it  to  the  Due  de 
Kichelieu,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  Restoration. 
The  offer  remained  unacknowledged,  and  the  head  devolved  on 
M.  Armez  Jils.  At  a  sitting  of  the  Historical  Committee  of 
Arts  and  Monuments,  on  the  13th  June,  1846,  attention  was 
called  to  the  circumstance,  and  the  president,  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert,  supported  by  the  committee,  attempted  to  repair  the  pro- 
fanation. Their  exertions  proved  vain,  and  were  renewed  with 
no  better  result  in  1855.  *  We  accuse  no  one,'  observes  M. 
Feuillet,  ^  still  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  this  terrible  head,  the 
^  personification  of  the  absolute  monarchy  killing  the  aristocratic 
'  monarchy,  is  wandering  upon  the  earth  like  a  spectre  that  has 
'  straggled  out  of  the  domain  of  the  dead.'  During  the  same 
popular  phrensy  in  1793,  the  fine  marble  statue  of  the  Car- 
dinal at  the  Ch&teau  de  Melleraye  was  decapitated,  and — ^  to 
*  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio' — the  head  was  used 
as  a  balance-weight  for  a  roasting-jack  by  a  zealous  republican 
of  the  district. 

Kot  content  with  emptying  the  tombs,  the  heroes  and  hero- 
ines of  the  Reign  of  Terror  danced  among  them.  Over  the 
entrance  to  a  cemetery  was  a  scroll :  Bal  du  Zephyr ;  and  once 
on  a  time  the  patronesses  stood  at  the  doors  distriDutinff  copies 
of  the  '  Rights  of  Man,'  bound  in  human  skin  supplied  to  the 
binder  by  the  executioner.  M.  Villenave  possessed  one  of 
these  copies.  What  would  not  an  English  collector  give  for 
one  ?    What  would  not  the  drum  made  out  of  Ziska's  sran  fetch 
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at  Christie's,  should  it  accidentally  tarn  up  ?  Mathematicians 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  a  joint  of  Galileo's  back-bone 
in  the  Museum  of  Padua,  surreptitiously  abstracted  by  the 
physician  entrusted  with  the  transfer  of  the  relics  to  the  Santa 
Cruce  at  Florence  in  1 737. 

The  worshippers  of  the  Groddess  of  Reason  were  anticipated 
in  their  taste  lor  hbrrors  by  the  fine  ladies,  the  belles  marquises, 
of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  If  we  may  trust 
the  Marquis  d'Argenson,  their  favourite  object  of  contempla- 
tion was  a  death's  head.  They  adorned  it  with  ribbonsi  lighted 
it  up  with  coloured  lamps,  and  remained  in  mute  meditation 
before  it  for  half-an-hour  before  the  promenade  or  the  play. 
The  queen  Maria  Leczinska  had  one  which  she  called  la  belle 
miffnonne,  and  pretended  to  be  the  skull  of  Ninon  de  Lendos. 
One  may  suppose,  without  any  lack  of  charity,  that  there  was 
nothing  very  elevating  or  purifying  in  the  train  of  meditation 
which  the  skull  of  Ninon  de  Lenclos  would  inspire.  Yet  Queen 
Maria  Leczinska  passed  for  virtuous,  and  was  guilty  of  nothing 
worse  than  folly,  or  a  shade  of  hypocrisy,  in  sanctioning  such  a 
fashion  by  her  example. 

A  collector  of  walking-sticks,  M.  Henri  de  Meer,  a  Dutch- 
man,  attracted  attention  to  his  coUection  by  goin^  inad  and 
dying  with  a  walking-stick  in  each  hand ;  feeble  mutator  of 
Dr.  Morrison,  who  breathed  his  last  grasping  a  box  of  his  own 
pills  and  calling  loudly  for  more.  But  the  collectdons  which 
afford  most  aid  to  history,  and  most  scope  to  speculation,  are 
those  of  wigs,  hats,  caps,  and  head-dresses.  The  vacillating 
and  erratic  tendency  of  national  taste,  the  march  of  mind,  the 
progress  of  events,  may  be  traced  by  them.  A  war,  a  peace,  a 
new  play,  a  scientific  invention,  a  public  disaster,  an  actor,  a 
beauty,  a  hero,  a  charlatan,  anything  or  anybody  that  made  a 
noise,  originated  a  headdress  and  gave  a  name  to  it.  There 
was  the  perruque  a  la  Ramilies  or  a  la  Villeroyy  by  way  of 
set-off  to  the  cravat  h  la  Steinkirk^  emblematic  of  the  battle  in 
which  the  star  of  William  paled  before  that  of  Luxembourg. 

*  The  jewellers,'  says  Macaulay,  *  devised   Steinkirk  buckles : 

*  the  perfumers  sold  Steinkirk  powder.     But  the  name  of  the 

*  field  of  battle  was  peculiarly  given  to  a  new  species  of  collar. 

*  Lace  neckcloths  were  then  worn  by  men  of  fashion ;  and  it 
'  had  been  usual  to  arrange  them  with  great  care.     But  at  the 

*  terrible  moment  when  the  brigade  of  Bourbonnais  was  flying 

*  before  the  onset  of  the  allies,  there  was  no  time  for  foppery ; 

*  and  the  finest  gentlemen  of  the  court  came  spurring  to  the 

*  front  of  the  line  of  battle  with  their  rich  cravats  in  disorder. 

*  It  therefore  became  a  fashion  among  the  beauties  of  Paris  to 
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*  wear  round  their  necks  kerchiefs  of  the  finest  lace  studiously 

*  disarranged,  and  these  kerchiefs  were  called  Steinkirks.' 

During  the  exultation  caused  by  the  naval  combats  of  the 
'  Juno '  and  the  ^  Belle  Poule,'  the  French  ladies  went  about 
with  mimic  frigates  on  their  heads.  There  are  individual  me- 
mories associated  with  this  class  of  articles  which  have  a  painful 
yet  irresistible  attraction.  We  cannot  avert  our  eyes  from  the 
wig  of  Queen  Margaret,  the  iaithless  and  fascinating  wife  of 
Hemy  lY.,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  she  had  her  pi^es 
clipped  to  hide  under  their  fair  tresses  the  black  locks  which 
nature  had  bestowed  upon  her.  Still  less  can  we  refuse  the 
evidence  of  the  *  True  Report '  of  the  last  moments  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  which  sets  forth  that,  when  the  executioner 
lifted  the  head  by  the  hair  to  show  it  to  the  bystanders  with 
the  exclamation  of  *  God  Save  the  Queen,'  it  suddenly  dropped 
from  his  hands.  The  hair  was  false  ;  the  head  had  been  shaved 
in  front  and  at  the  back,  leaving  a  few  grey  hairs  on  the  sides.* 

The  author  of  *  Waverley '  remarks  that  the  vanity  of  personal 
appearance  may  be  found  clinging  to  the  soldier  who  leads  a 
forlorn  hope,  and  the  criimnal  who  ascends  the  scaffold.  The 
minutest  details  of  Mary's  dress  at  her  execution  were  carefully 
studied.  According  to  one  account, '  her  kirtle  was  of  figured 
'  black  satin,  and  ner  petticoat-skirts  of  crimson  velvet,  her 

*  shoes  of  Spanish  leather ;  a  pair  of  green  silk  garters ;  her 

*  nether  stockings  worsted,  and  coloured  watchet  (pale  blue) 

*  clouded  with  silver,  and  edged  on  the  tops  with  silver,  and 
'  next  her  legs  a  pair  of  Jersey  hose.     She  wore  also  drawers 

*  of  white  fustian.'  This  account  is  adopted  by  Miss  Strickland 
on  the  authority  of  Burleigh's  reporter.  She  adds  that  lihe 
details  coincide  with  those  communicated  by  Chateauneuf,  also 
from  the  notes  of  an  eye-witness,  which  is  true  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  stockings.  Chateauneuf  s  eye-witness  declares  these 
to  have  been  silk,  and  the  garters  he  describes  as  deux  belles 
escharpes  sans  ouvrage. 

The  stockings  and  garters  are  preserved  in  a  collection  that 
has  been  laid  open  to  the  Causeur,  and  he  reminds  us,  in 
reference  to  the  large  stock  of  garters  comprised  in  it,  that 
this  compromising  ligature  was  not  formerly  what  it  is  now,  a 
secret  or  concealed  article  of  dress.  Women  wore  drawers, 
otherwise  called  chaussesy  fastened  to  the  has  de  chausses 
(which  for  shortness  we  call  bas)  or  stockings.  The  garter, 
fastened  beneath  the  knee  by  a  rich  clasp  or  buckle,  was  the 


*  The  authority  is  Chateauneuf,  the  French  ambassador.     Se^ 
*  Lettres  de  Marie  Stuart,'  &c.  &c.    Par  A.  Teulet.    Paris :  IBf 
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connecting  band  between  the  drawers  and  stockings.  There 
was,  consequently,  no  reason  for  its  not  being  exposed  to 
view.      *  This,'  he  continues,  '  explains  why  in  riding  dress 

*  ladies  wore  stockings  richly  worked   and  garters  set  with 

*  jewels ;  how  a  Duchess  of  Orleans  (whose  garters  were  inven- 

*  toried)  could  venture  during  her  widowhood  to  have  tears  and 
'  thoughts  (pensees)  enamelled  on  them ;  how  Edward  III.  could 
'  found  his  great  order  of  the  Garter  without  degrading  it  by 
'  avowing  its  origin.'  But  what  was  its  origin  ?  Surely  an  an- 
tiquarian of  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches's  attainments  and  caUbrc 
must  know  that  the  old  story  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  has 
been  given  up  on  all  sides,  and  that  the  utmost  exertions 
of  his  learned  brethren  to  solve  the  mystery  have  proved  vain ; 
although  it  by  no  means  follows  that  ^e  actual  garter  dropped 
by  the  Countess  may  not  be  found  duly  labelled  in  the  collec- 
tion of  his  friend.* 

We  must  return  to  the  inexhaustible  subject  of  wigs  and 
hair-4ressing,  if  only  to  point  out  that  the  new  fashion  (set 
by  the  Parisian  demi  monde)  of  yellow  or  golden  hair,  with  a 
tinge  of  red  or  auburn,  is  simply  the  revival  of  one  which  began 
under  more  respectable  auspices  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  two  queens,  Anne  and  Maria 
Theresa,  dowager  and  regnante,  the  seductive  heroine  of  the 
Fronde,  the  Duchess  de  Longueville,  and  the  two  first  favour- 
ites, Mesdames  De  la  YalliSre  and  De  Fontanges,  were  blondes; 
80,  for  all  the  aspiring  beauties  whom  nature  had  made  a  shade 
too  dark  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  wear  a  wig  or  dye. 
The  men  fell  into  the  custom,  as  may  be  learnt  from  Moliere, 
who  makes  the  Misanthrope  exclaim  to  Cdimdne — 

'  You8  etes-vous  rendue,  avec  tout  le  beau  monde, 
Au  m^rite  ^clatant  de  sa  perruque  blonde.' 

The  assumption  of  the  perruque  by  Jean  Baptiste,  the  son 
of  Racine,  secretary  of  embassy  in  Holland,  is  regularly  dis- 
cussed between  him  and  his  mother-in-law:  *  Your  father  deeply 

*  regrets  the  necessity  which  you  say  you  are  under  of  wearing 
'  a  wig.  He  leaves  the  decision  to  the  ambassador.  When 
^  your  father  is  in  better  health  he  will  order  M.  Marguery  to 
'  make  you  such  a  one  as  you  require.     Madame  la  Comtesse 

*  All  the  various  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  Order  are  inves* 
tigated  and  declared  unsatisfactory  by  Mr.  Beltz.     See  '  Hemorials 

•  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,'  &c.  By  G.  F.  Belt*,  Lancaster 
Herald  :  1841.  Ladies  invited  to  the  feasts  of  St.  George  wore  the 
garter  round  the  arm. 
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^  de  Gramont  is  Tery  sorry  for  you  that  you  should  lose  the 
*  attraction  which  your  hair  gave  you.' 
The  entry  in  Pepys's  Diary  for  May  11, 1667,  runs  thus : — 

'My  wife  being  dressed  this  day  in  fair  hair,  did  make  me  so  mad 
tliat  I  spoke  not  one  word  to  her,  though  I  was  ready  to  burst  with 
anger.  After  that  Creed  and  I  into  the  Park  and  walked,  a  most 
pleasant  evening,  and  so  took  coach,  and  took  up  my  wife,  and  in  my 
way  home  discovered  my  trouble  to  my  wife  for  her  white  locks, 
swearing  several  times,  which  I  pray  God  may  forgive  me  for,  and 
bending  my  fist,  that  I  would  not  endure  it' 

They  renewed  the  discussion  the  next  day,  Sunday,  and 
came  to  an  understanding  that  she  should  give  up  her  white 
locks,  on  his  agreeing  to  give  up  keeping  company  with  one 
Mrs.  Knipp,  of  whom  there  is  frequent  and  rather  compromising 
mention  in  the  Diary. 

There  was  no  concealment  or  fear  of  detection  on  the  part  of 
either  sex.  The  false  hair  was  put  off  and  on  by  the  women 
like  a  bonnet  or  a  cap;  and  a  court  lady  would  have  felt  little 
abashed  at  an  accident  such  as  recently  happened  to  a  fair 
equestrian,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  drop  the  whole  of  her 
back  hair  or  chignon  in  Rotten  Row. 

The  fashion  of  powdering  the  hair  with  gold  dust,  which  has 
recently  found  votaries  both  at  London  and  Paris,  was  com- 
mencea  by  Poppaea  the  wife  of  Nero,  and  copied  by  Lucius 
Verus  (the  adopted  son  of  Aurelius),  who  was  extravagantly 
vain  of  his  hair.  Authorities  are  not  wanting  to  prove  that 
the  golden  and  auburn  tints  which  we  admire  in  the  por- 
traits of  Titian,  Tintoret,  and  Paul  Veronese,  were  produced 
by  a  tincture  in  vogue  at  Venice  in  the  sixteenth  century.* 
The  collections  show  that  other  shades  of  colour,  especially 
brown  and  black,  have  had  their  day ;  and  it  is  a  disputed 
question  in  connoisseurship  whether  the  highest  degree  of  beauty 
has  not  been  attained  by  the  brunettes.  Red  or  carroty 
(which  is  the  corrector  translation  of  roux  or  rousse)  has  been 
at  a  discount  in  all  ages.  It  was  thought  ominous  of  evil  by 
the  ancients,  and  typical  of  villainy  during  many  ages  of  the 
Christian  era.     *  Judas-coloured  hair '  is  the  spiteful  reproach 

*  We  are  indebted  to  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  for  a  very  elegant 
volume,  entitled  *  Les  Femraes  Blondes,'  in  which  he  has  collected 
with  his  usual  learning  and  gaiety  all  the  Italian  authorities  on  the 
most  approved  methods  of  turning  the  colour  of  the  hair.  The 
Venetian  ladies  applied  vinegar  and  water  to  their  heads,  and  then 
sat  in  the  sun,  with  a  rim  or  shade  of  straw  to  protect  them  from 
sun -stroke.  This  book,  which  is  a  bibliographical  curiosity,  was 
published  last  year  in  Paris. 
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of  Pope.     ^Aussi^  dans  tout  notre  mvLsie  de  coiffure,  pas  un 
'  cheveu  roux  ardent,  couleur  de  carotteJ 

The  reason  why  Racine  put  off  ordering  his  son's  wig  is 
obvious  enough,  when  we  find  that  the  price  of  one  of  the 
fashionable  colour  was  a  thousand  French  crowns.  The  gentle- 
man whom  Sydney  Smithy  in  reference  to  the  length  and  re- 
dundancy of  bis  curls,  accused  of  growing  hair  for  sale,  might 
have  driven  a  profitable  trade  at  that  time.  Down  to  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  French  Revolution,  which  intro- 
duced crops  &  la  BrutuSy  the  wigs  commonly  worn  by  English 
gentlemen  in  the  streets  cost  from  thirty  to  forty  guineas ;  and 
Boffers,  appealing  to  LuttreU  in  our  hearing,  thus  described  a 
mode  of  theft  as  practised  in  London  wiuun  their  common 
memory.  The  operator  was  a  small  boy  in  a  butcher's  tray  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  tall  man ;  and  when  the  wig  was  adroitly 
twitched  off,  the  bewildered  owner  looked  rouna  for  it  in  vain; 
an  accomplice  confused  and  impeded  under  the  pretence  of 
assisting  him,  and  the  tray-bearer  made  off. 

Fine  hair  was  a  frequent  resource  in  want,  and  a  far  higher 
dass  were  occasionally  tempted  to  recur  to  it  than  the  heroine 
of  a  repulsive  episode  of  Les  Misirables.  Mrs.  Howard, 
afterwards  Countess  of  Suffolk,  the  favourite  of  George  IL,  is  an 
example.  In  her  earlier  and  domestic  days,  when  her  husband 
was  English  Minister  at  Hanover,  they  were  in  want  of  money 
to  give  an  indispensable  dinner  or  entertainment  of  some  sort, 
and  to  supply  the  deficiency  she  magnanimously  sacrificed  her 
hair.  Large  allowance  should  be  miade  for  the  frailties  of  a 
woman  who  thus  understood  and  practised  the  self-denying 
duties  of  a  wife. 

Of  course  there  were  not  wanting  censors  and  puritans  to 
denounce  wigs  and  cosmetics,  as  vehemently  as  Prynne  de- 
nounced the  unloveliness  of  love-looks.  An  Abb6  de  Yessets 
published  a  treatise  against  Le  Luxe  de  Coiffures  in  1694, 
containing  a  chapter  headed,  Mariage :  une  JUle  coeffee  a  la 
mode  h*est  digne  de  recevoir  ce  sacrement  Another  Abb£  is  the 
author  of  a  book  on  VAhus  des  Nuditis  de  Gorge.  The  name 
of  the  first  member  of  the  priesthood  who  adopted  the  peruke  to 
the  scandal  of  the  lay  public,  has  been  preserved.  It  was  the 
Abb6  de  la  RoviSre,  a  courtier  of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  and  he 
afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Langres.  How  modes  of  thinking, 
even  on  sacerdotal  subjects,  vary  with  time  and  country ! 
When  the  cadet  of  a  noble  family,  who  had  been  a  Captain  of 
Dragoons,  was  made  a  bishop  by  George  III.,  he  nearly  went 
down  on  his  knees  to  his  Majesty  to  be  permitted  to  dispense 
with  the  wig ;  and  the  king  remained  inexorable.     The  rise 
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and  fall  of  £ant's  wig  are  thought  to  indicate  not  only  the 
fitful  changes  of  the  curiosity-market,  but  the  rise  and  fall  of 
his  philosophy.  It  (the  wig)  fetched  thirty  thousand  florins  at 
his  death.  At  one  of  the  subsequent  fairs  at  Leipadg  it  was 
sold  for  twelve  thousand  dollars,  a  fall  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  cent.  '  The  system  of  Kant  was  going  down.  Can  the 
^  same  be  said  of  the  philosophy  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  whose 
'  shoes  {sabots)^  sold  at  the  same  fair,  were  given  for  ten  dollars  ? ' 
M.  Femllet  de  Conches  has  had  in  his  hand  a  pair  of  the  spec- 
tacles brought  from  Venice  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
(he  adds)  became  so  much  the  fashion  that  the  eUgantes  never 
took  them  off,  not  even  in  bed.  The  glasses  were  double  the 
size  of  those  now  in  use.  He  has,  also,  examined  a  packet  of 
the  toothpicks,  imported  into  France  by  Antonio  Perez,  which 
popularised  the  habit  rendered  memorable  by  Coligny,  who  was 
never  seen  without  a  tooth-pick  between  his  teeth.  After  the 
massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  his  body  was  exposed  with  die 
eternal  tooth-pick  in  his  mouth ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it 
has  been  preserved. 

A  collection  of  buttons  was  exhibited  at  the  University  of 
Ghent  in  1845,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  proved  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  history  of  manners  and  art.  They 
were  not  only  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  in  polished  steel,  in  silver 
and  gold,  and  set  with  the  costliest  jewels ;  but  an  entire  series 
were  painted  in  miniature  by  the  first  artists  of  the  period — the 
first  years  of  Louis  XVI.  There  were  portraits  of  celebrated 
beauties,  with  copies  of  ancient  statues  and  scenes  taken  from  an- 
cient mythology.  Klingstet  made  double  buttons  with  a  spring, 
containing  two  surfaces,  and  each  a  cheJ-fPtBuvre  in  its  way. 
Honor6  Fragonard,  a  decorator  of  note,  painted  for  a  gay  mar- 
quis a  set  of  buttons  h  la  Watteauy  which  have  been  preserved. 
Another  man  of  rank  wore  a  set  of  small  watches,  without,  it 
is  slidy  added,  becoming  more  famous  for  punctuality.  Equal 
extravagance  was  indulged  about  the  same  time  in  waistcoats, 
which,  although  the  material  was  more  perishable,  afforded  wider 
scope  for  luxury  and  design.  An  exquisite  of  the  first  water 
was  then  an  improving  study  for  bol£  the  sempstress  or  em- 
broiderer and  the  scene-painter.  One  might  be  seen  with  the 
amours  of  Mars  and  Venus  on  his  stomach,  and  another  with  a 
cavalry  review.  *  We  are  assured,'  says  a  writer  in  the  M&- 
moires  Secrets,-^  ihsit  an  enthusiast  has  ordered  a  dozen  waist- 
'  coats  representing  scenes  from  the  popular  plays,  so  that  his 
*  wardrobe  may  become  a  theatrical  repertory  and  some  day 
'  serve  for  tapestry.'  After  the  assembly  of  the  Notables,  there 
were  gilets  aux  Notables,  copied  from  the  print  described  by 
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Bachaumont:  *  The  king  is  in  the  middle^  on  his  throne :  in  the 

*  left  hand  he  holds  a  scroll  on  which  are  these  words,  Vage 

*  (Tor  ;  but  by  a  very  offensive  oversight  it  is  so  placed  that  he 
'seems  to  be  rummaging  his  pockets  with  his  right  hand;  A 
little  later,  the  guillotine  grew  into  fashion  for  ornaments,  es- 
pecially for  brooches  and  pins. 

The  same  vaunted  collection,  which  re-opens  so  many  curious 
chapters  of  social  annals,  is  described  as  particularly  rich  in' 
gloves.  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  boasts  of  having  himself  con- 
tributed the  identical  pair  of  gloves  which  Anne  of  Austria 
sent  to  Spain  to  the  Due  d'Arcos,  with  a  letter  of  business 
ending  with  this  P.S. :  '  Monsieur  LeDuc  et  Compare,  I  send 

*  herewith  a  pair  of  gloves  which  will  serve  as  a  pattern  for 

*  the  dozen  which  I  request  you  to  have  forwaraed  to  me.* 
These  gloves  are  of  coarse  leather ;  and  surprise  is  expressed 
that  they  could  be  worn  by  a  woman  who,  it  was  feared  at 
Madrid,  was  too  delicate  to  be  able  to  sleep  in  Holland  sheetE^ 
Alon^ide  of  them  are  placed  the  gloves  which  Antonio  Perez, 
Spanish  ex-ambassador,  sent  to  Lady  Knolles  with  a  letter 
saying :  '  These  gloves.  Madam,  are  made  of  the  skin  of  a  dog, 

*  &e  animal  most  praised  for  its  fidelity.  Deign  to  allow  me 
'  this  praise,  with  a  place  in  your  good  graces.  And  if  I  caa 
'  be  of  no  other  use,  my  skin  at  least  might  serve  to  make 
'  gloves.'  He  was  so  pleased  with  this  conceit,  that  in  a  lett^ 
to  Lady  Rich  he  repeats  and  improves  upon  it : — 

'  I  have  endured  such  affliction  at  not  having  ready  at  hand  the 
dogskin  gloves  desired  by  your  ladyship,  that  I  have  resolved  to 
sacrifice  myself  for  your  service,  and  to  strip  off  a  little  akin  from 
the  most  delicate  part  of  myself,  if  indeed  any  delicate  skin  can  be 
found  on  a  thing  so  rustic  as  my  person.  .  .  .  The  gloves  are  of 
dogskin,  Madame ;  and  yet  they  ai*e  of  mine,  for  I  hold  myself  a  dog, 
and  entreat  your  Ladyship  to  hold  me  for  such,  as  well  on  account 
of  my  faith  as  my  passion.  The  skinned  dog  (perro  decoUado)  of 
your  Ladyship,     Anton.  Perez.' 

The  most  curious  collection  of  chaussures  (boots,  shoes,  and 
slippers)  is  stated  to  be  in  the  possession  of  an  Englishman, 
Mr.  Roach  Smith.  Besides  specimens  of  every  successive  age, 
beginning  with  the  boots  of  a  bishop  in  721  A.D.,  he  has 
several  to  which  an  historic  or  romantic  interest  is  attached; 
e.g.  the  shoes  of  most  of  the  beauties  of  Charles  II. 's  court, 
including  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  the  Countess  of  Mus- 
kerry,  and  la  belle  Hamilton  (afterwards  Comtesse  de  Gnun- 
mont),  with  those  of  Miss  Jennings  and  Miss  Stewart  (the 
original  of  the  Britannia  on  the  guinea),  stolen,  according  to 
the  labels,  by  Sochester  and  Killigrew. 
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There  is  an  entire  compartment  devoted  to  some  of  the 
shoes  crowned  by  the  Societe  des  Petits  Piedsy  over  which  the 
member  with  the  smallest  foot  presided  till  she  was  displaced 
by  a  competitor ;  a  Cinderellar-Iike  slipper  being  kept  to  test 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidates.  If  Pauline  Buonaparte 
(Princess  Borghese)  had  competed,  she  would  have  been  hailed 
president  for  life  by  acclamation.  Her  feet,  besides  their 
smallness  and  exquisite  shape,  were  plump  {poteles)  and  rosy 
like  those  of  a  child ;  and  she  was  by  no  means  chary  in  exhi- 
biting them.  On  ceremonial  occasions,  a  page  entered  with  a 
cushion  of  crimson  velvet,  on  which  she  placed  her  foot,  whilst 
he  knelt  and  drew  off  the  stocking,  with  the  favoured  circle 
looking  on.  Her  remark  on  sitting  for  a  nearly  nude  figure  to 
Canova  is  well  known. 

The  Curieuz  relates  a  trait  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  a 
milord  which  we  suspect  will  prove  new  to  his  countrymen. 
A  Scotch  earl.  Lord  Fife,  gave  Madame  Yestris  a  thousand 
guineas  to  allow  a  cast  to  be  taken  of  her  leg,  which  was  su- 
perb. The  earl  died,  and  this  cherished  leg  was  sold  for  half- 
a-crownl  The  moral  reflection  is  conveyed  in  a  line  from 
Lamartine: 

'  J*ai  pes£  dans  ma  main  la  cendre  des  heros.* 

This  leg  should  have  been  sent  to  the  fair  at  Leipsic  along 
with  Kant's  wig.  The  Germans  are,  or  were,  the  people  for 
answering  to  an  extraordinary  call  on  sensibiUty  or  sentiment 
When  Sontag  was  in  the  height  of  her  celebrity  at  Berlin,  a 
party  of  her  military  admirers  bribed  her  maid  to  give  them 
one  of  her  cast-off  slippers,  had  it  set  as  a  cup,  and  toasted  her 
in  it  till  it  was  worn  out.  There  is  another  story  that  a  party 
of  students  rushed  into  her  hotel  whilst  her  carriage  was 
driving  off,  and  made  prey  of  a  wine-glaas  not  quite  empty, 
out  of  which  she  had  just  been  drinking.  This  was  put  up  to 
auction  on  the  spot,  and  fetched  seventeen  dollars.  A  pair  of 
shoes  has  been  preserved  with  extravagantly  high  heels  painted 
by  Watteau  to  represent  a  flock  or  sheepfold  (beraerie)  of 
Loves.  The  Duchess  de  Berry  had  a  shoe  that  once  belonged 
to  Louis  XIV.,  of  dark  velvet,  embroidered  with  jfleurs-de^lisy 
and  adorned  with  a  battlepiece  painted  by  Parrocel. 

'  Puisque  nous  causons^  let  us  pause  a  little  to  speak  of  the 
'  history  of  flowers,  of  the  flowers  that  Marie  Antoinette  loved 

*  so  well,  that  she  so  largely  contributed  to  multiply  and  em- 

*  beUish.'  We  willingly  pause  to  record  the  plausible  claim 
put  in  for  the  invention  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  gardening,  by  a  Frenchman,  in.  the  time  of 
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Louis  Quatorze.  It  was  the  poet  Du  Fresnoy,  we  are  asBured, 
who  first  ventured  on  substituting  the  picturesque  variety  of 
the  landscape-painter  for  the  rectiUnear  style  of  the  architects, 
and  was  mside  comptroller  of  the  royal  gardens  in  recognition 
of  his  merit.  But  nature  and  simplicity  were  sadly  out  of 
keeping  with  the  artificial  grandeur  of  Versailles.  The  genius 
of  ]ju  Fresnoy  was  chilled  or  rebuked  by  his  ro^  patron^  and 
the  reform  planned  by  him  stopped  short.  ^  His  systan  re- 
^  turned  to  us/  says  the  CuriettXy  ^  in  the  following  age,  witk 
'  the  British  stamp  on  it,  as  so  many  products  of  French 
*  imagination  return  to  us.'  Girardin  created  Ermenonville; 
M.  Boutin,  Tivoli;  M.  de  la  Borde,  Mereville;  the  poet- 
painter  Watelet,  Moulin-JolL  The  Prince  de  Ligne  did  his 
best  to  correct  the  stifihess  of  his  paternal  alleys  and  flower- 
beds. Then,  in  1774,  came  Marie  Antoinette,  who,  under  the 
direction  of  Bernard  de  Jussieu  and  a  clever  gardener,  con- 
verted Trianon  into  a  charming  parterre,  where  the  system  of 
the  English  painter,  William  Kent,  and  his  rival,  Browne  (the 
inventor  Du  Fresnoy  was  altogether  forgotten)  was  more  fol- 
lowed than  the  severe  harmony  of  Le  Nostre  and  De  la 
Quintenie. 

Kent  died  in  1748 ;  and  Browne  achieved  his  highest  dis- 
tinction by  laying  out  the  grounds  of  Blenheim,  where  he  com- 
mitted a  solecism  which  elicited  a  cutting  sarcasm  on  his 
illustrious  employer,  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  A  mag- 
nificent bridge  over  a  streamlet  provoked  the  epigram: 

'  The  lofty  arch  his  high  ambition  shows. 
The  stream  an  emblem  of  his  bomity  flows/ 

Our  neighbours  were  in  no  hurry  to  reclaim  their  property 
in  the  invention,  if  it  can  be  so  termed ;  and  we  suspect  that 
the  resumption  simply  formed  part  of  the  Anglomania  that 
came  over  them  about  the  time  when  Marie  Antoinette  b^ui 
amusing  herself  with  the  creation  of  Le  Petit  Trianon.  Her 
fondness  for  flowers  led  to  one  of  those  revolutions  in  head- 
dresses of  which  specimens  may  be  multiplied  to  weariness. 
When  flowers  got  common,  the  court  ladies  took  first  to  fruit, 
and  afterwards  to  vegetables.  Chaplets  of  artificial  radishes 
and  carrots  were  in  vogue.  Madame  de  Matignon  appeared 
one  day,  cL  la  jardiniere ,  in  a  headdress  of  brown  linen  striped 
with  blue,  ornamented  by  the  artist  hand  of  Lfonard  with  a 
head  of  brocoli  and  an  artichoke. 

The  bare  list  of  collections  visited  by  the  Curieux  would  fill 
many  pages.  But  his  master-passion  is  for  auU^raphs ;  and 
he  is  constantly  digressing  to  expatiate  on  their  value  and  their 
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charm;  on  the  best  methods  of  utilising^  and  the  sacred  duty 
of  preserving,  them.  Indeed,  he  is  a  veritable  Chinese  in  his 
reverence  for  written  paper ;  and  he  would  cordially  assent  to 
the  second  branch  of  the  roue  maxim.  Write  not.  Burn  not^ 
wi&out  regarding,  probably  without  suspecting,  the  consum- 
mate profUgacy  mat  lurked  in  it.  Yet  in  his  highly  interesting 
dissertation  on  the  Cassette  aux  Poulets  of  Fouquet,  he  inci- 
dentally demonstrates  the  imprudence,  to  use  no  stronger  term, 
of  giving  a  permanent  form  to  any  shade  of  forbidden  feeling, 
or  any  passing  burst  of  irritability,  disappointment,  or  caprice. 
The  one  may  make  an  enemy  or  unmake  a  friend ;  the  other 
may  destroy  a  reputation.  Trifles  light  as  air,  once  committed 
to  paper,  have  often  led  to  complications  in  which  peace,  for- 
tune, and  happiness  have  been  wrecked. 

Fouquet,  the  prince  of  financiers,  was  not  less  renowned 
for  gallantry  than  for  liberality  and  wealth.  His  downfall  was 
owins  to  his  indiscreet  rivalry  with  his  royal  master  both  in 
magSficence  and  love.  The  fiWt  Btep  afte/his  arrest  was  the 
seizure  of  his  papers,  including  the  casket  in  which  he  kept 
those  notes  and  letters  of  female  friends  and  applicants  which 
pass  under  the  denomination  of  poulets.  The  opening  of  this 
casket  was  dreaded  like  that  of  another  Pandora's  box,  without 
Hope  at  the  bottom.  What  varied  evils,  what  scandalous  dis- 
closures, what  revelations  of  broken  fortunes  and  fallen  or 
falling  virtue,  might  come  forth !  The  King  himself  opened 
the  casket,  and  its  contents  were  read  by  only  two  persons 
besides  himself,  the  Queen  and  Tellier  (the  royal  confessor). 
All  sorts  of  stories  were  afloat,  and  Madame  de  Molteville 
remarks  that  few  persons  about  the  Court  were  exempt  from 
the  charge  of  having  sacrificed  to  the  golden  calf;  that  the 
fable  of  Danae  was  fully  borne  out,  and  that,  since,  by  extra* 
ordinary  ill-luck,  Fouquet  kept  all  the  letters  addressed  to 
him,  things  were  read  which  did  great  harm  to  very  many 
persons.  Kumour  and  malice  added,  coloured,  or  invented.  A 
pretended  letter  from  Madame  Scarron  (afterwards  Madame 
de  Maintenon),  was  handed  about,  contaimng  this  passage : — 

'  J*ai  tonjours  fay  le  vice,  et  natarellement  je  hais  le  p£ch6 ;  mais 
J6  vous  avoue  que  je  hais  encore  davantage  la  pauvretl.  J*ai  re^u 
de  vouB  dix  miile  ecus ;  si  vous  voulez  encore  en  apporter  dix  mille 
dans  deux  jours,  je  verrai  ce  que  j'aurai  k  faire.' 

Another  version  of  the  letter  commences  diflTerently,  and 
ends:  *  Je  ne  vous  deffendspas  d^espirer.'  The  Curieux  indig- 
nantly denounces  this  letter  as  a  fabrication,  and  justifies  his 
incredulity  by  a  passage  in  the  Souvenirs  of  Madame  de  Caylas : 
'  I  remember  to  have  heard  that  Madame  Scarron,  being  one 
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^  day  obliged  to  go  to  speak  to  M.  Fouquet,  she  thought  fit 
'  to  go  so  negligently  dressed  that  her  friends  were  ashamed 

*  to  take  her  there.  Everybody  knows  what  M.  Fouquet 
'  was,  and  his  weakness  for  women,  and  how  the  vainest  and 
'  the  best  placed  sought  to  please  him.'  The  uncharitable 
might  put  an  opposite  interpretation  on  this  neglected  dress; 
and  the  best  defence  for  Madame  Scarron  is  the  continued 
respect  in  which  she  was  held  by  the  Court  and  her  private 
marriage  to  the  King.  There  is  no  hatred  like  religious 
hatred,  and  this  very  marriage  became  a  fresh  topic  for  calumny 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  suffered  from  the  persecutions 
encouraged  by  her  bigotry.     *  In  1836,  at  the  French  Hospital 

*  in  London,'  says  the  Curieux,  ^  I  found,  in  the  possession  of 

*  an  old  female  inmate,  an  English  libel  against  Madame  de 

*  Maintenon,   entitled.    The   French   King^s  Wedding,  or  the 

*  Royal  Frolic  ;  being  a  pleasant  account  of  the  intrigues^  comical 

*  courtship,  catterwauling,  and  surprising  marriage  ceremonia 

*  of  Louis  XIV.  with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  with  a  Comical 

*  Song,  sung  to  His  Majesty:  1708.     The  old  Protestant ob- 

*  stinately  refused  to  cede  me  the  book,  which  she  read  and 

*  re-read  with  plea^ture^  although  she  found  difficulty  in  imder- 

*  standing  it' 

Another  ladv  whom  the  Curieux  deems  unjustly  calumniated 
was  the  Marquise  du  Plessis-Belli^re,  accused  of  having  assisted 
Fouquet  in  his  designs  on  Madame  de  la  Vallidre  on  the 
strength  of  what  is  termed  a  hideous  apocryphal  letter  amongst 
the  papers  of  Conrart.  The  Marquise  was  a  friend  of  Fou- 
quet and  rendered  him  important  political  services,  whether 
she  was  paid  for  them  or  not.  The  reputation  of  another  great 
lady,  the  Princess  of  Monaco  {n^  de  Grammont),  who  was 
also  compromised  by  the  correspondence,  is  abandoned  as  not 
worth  defending ;  and  in  this  instance  at  least  a  sound  discre- 
tion has  been  exercised.  Leaving  her  husband  to  the  solitary 
enjoyment  of  his  miniature  sovereignty,  she  lived  a  gay  life  at 
the  French  Court,  where  she  was  renowned  for  the  rapid  suc- 
cession of  her  lovers,  every  one  of  whom  was  regularly  hung  in 
effigy  by  the  Prince  in  the  avenue  of  his  palace  at  Monaco, 
with  a  label  round  the  neck.  The  number  became  startling; 
strangers  came  from  far  and  near  to  admire  the  spectacle ;  and 
the  circumstance  at  length  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Grand 
Monarque.  He  tried  at  first  to  interfere  with  a  high  hand, 
but  finding  his  threats  vain,  and  the  scandal  on  the  increase, 
he  was  fain  to  conciliate  the  Prince  by  a  promise  that  a  strict 
guard  should  henceforth  be  kept  on  the  Princess ;  whereupon 
the  effigies  were  removed. 
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Another  letter  to  Fouquet,  which  no  \'irtuou8  woman  could 
have  written,  endorsed  Lettre  dune  Inconnue  by  Conrart,  was 
by  turns  attributed  to  Madame  Scarron  and  Madame  de 
Sevign6  in  the  Memoires  sur  la  Bastille^  and  finally  given  to 
Madame  de  S^vign6  by  the  rest  of  the  scandalous  chronicles  in 
circulation.  Her  known  and  avowed  letters  go  far  to  refute 
the  calumny.  *  With  him '  (Fouquet),  she  writes  to  Bussy, 
'  I  have  always  the  same  precautions  and  the  same  fears,  which 

*  notably  retard  the  progress  he  would  willingly  make.  I 
'  believe  he  will  be  tired  at  last  of  always  reconmiencing  use- 
^  lessly  the  same  thing.' 

The  following  passage  is  copied  verbatim  et  literatim  from  an 
autograph  letter  of  hers  to  Manage  in  the  possession  of  the 
Curieux : — 

'  Je  vous  remereie,  men  cher  monsieur,  de  toutes  yds  nouuelles. 
II  y  en  a  deux  ou  trois  dans  vostre  lettre  que  ie  ne  sauois  point* 
Pour  oelles  de  M.  Fouquet,  ie  nentends  parler  dautre  chose.  Je 
pense  que  vous  saues  bien  Ie  deplesir  que  lay  ell  davoir  este  trouu^ 
dans  Ie  nombre  de  celles  qui  luy  out  escrit.  H  est  vray  que  ce 
nestait  ny  la  galanterie,  ni  linterest  que  mauoient  obligee  davoir 
VQ  commerce  avec  luy.  Lon  voit  clairement  que  ce  nestait  que 
pour  les  affaires  de  M.  de  la  Trousse ;  mais  cela  nempesche  pas  que 
ie  naye  est^  fort  touch^e  de  voir  quil  lea  a  voit  mises  dans  la  cassette 
da  sea  poulets,  et  de  me  voir  nomm£e  parmy  celles  qui  nont  pas 
eii  des  sentimens  si  purs  que  moy.  Dans  cette  occasion  iay  besoin 
que  mes  amis  instruisent  ceux  qui  ne  Ie  sont  pas.  Je  vous  croy 
asses  genereuz  pour  vouloir  en  dire  ce  que  M^  de  la  Fayette  vous 
en  aprendra,  et  iay  receu  taut  dautres  marques  de  vostre  amiti^ 
que  je  ne  fais  nulle  facon  de  vous  coniurer  de  me  donner  encore 
celle-cy.' 

Bussy-Babutin  who,  like  Fouquet,  had  failed  to  touch  his 
charming  cousin's  heart,  quarrelled  with  her,  and  took  an  un- 
generous revenge  in  his  Histoire  Amoureuse  des  Gaules,  But  he 
8oon  grew  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and  did  his  best  to  compen- 
sate for  the  wrong  by  (to  use  his  own  language)  *  siding  with 
'  her  loudly  against  the  people  who  sought  to  confound  her  with 

*  the  mistresses  of  the  minister.'  To  be  well-armed  for  the 
campaign,  he  saw  Tellier,  and  was  assured  by  him  that '  the 

*  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevignfi  were  the  letters  of  a  friend  who 
'  had  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  that  they  had  amused  the  Eling 
'  more  than  the  insipid  tenderness  of  the  other  letters,  but  that 

*  the  surintendant  had  mat  apropos  mixed  love  with  friendship.' 
Tellier,  it  is  justly  added,  was  not  the  man  to  palliate  evil  if 
there  was  any,  for  it  was  he  of  whom  the  Comte  Granunont 
said,  on  seeing  him  go  out  from  a  private  conference  with  the 
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EjBg,  ^  He  looks  like  a  polecat  that  has  just  been  kiUing 
'  chickens  and  is  licking  his  blood-stained  muzzle.' 

Both  Madame  de  S^yign6  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  are 
in  high  favour  with  the  Curieux^  having  both  contributed 
largely  to  his  collection  of  autographs;  and  he  insists  on 
throwing  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  and  other  arbitrary  measures  suggested  or 
sanctioned  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  on  the  King.  The  m- 
grained  absolutism  and  egotism  of  Louis  XIY.,  he  contends, 
were  at  their  acme  from  his  earliest  years.  In  the  public 
library  of  St.  .Petersburgh,  under  the  glass  covering  of  a 
collection  of  autographs,  may  be  seen  one  of  the  copybooks  in 
which  his  Majesty  practised  writing  as  a  child.      Instead  of 

*  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners/  or  *  Virtue  is  itg 
'  own  reward/  the  copy  set  for  him  was  this :  ^  Les  rots  font 

*  tout  ce  quails  veulentJ* 

The  best  mode  that  coidd  be  hit  upon  for  teadiing  history 
to  Louis  XV.  was  that  recommended  by  St  Simon  to  Flemy, 
the  royal  preceptor,  afterwards  cardinal  and  minister.  It  was 
to  hang  a  gallery  with  historical  portraits  and  sketches,  to 
make  this  the  place  of  reception  for  ^e  children  of  the  nobility 
who  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  their  young  sovereign,  to 
have  them  tutored  beforehand  and  accompanied  by  preceptors, 
who  were  to  lead  the  conversation  to  prominent  events  or  cha- 
racters, and  so  draw  him  on  to  make  inquiries  and  pick  up 
information. 

More  than  half  (300  pages)  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
Causeries  is  devoted  to  Montaigne,  who  is  held  in  high  favour, 
despite  of  two  peculiarities  which  might  have  been  expected  to 
lower  him  in  the  opinion  of  a  collector  of  autographs.  He  was 
an  infrequent  and  careless  correspondent,  and  he  expressed  a 
thorough  contempt  for  all  who  wrote  letters  with  a  view  to 
publication  or  literary  fame.  He  excepts  none,  not  even 
Cic  3ro  and  Pliny  the  Younger,  of  whom  he  says : — 

'  This  surpasses  all  meanness  of  heart  in  persons  of  their  rank, 
to  have  wished  to  derive  glory  from  egotism  and  prattle,  to  the 
point  of  employing  for  this  purpose  their  private  letters  to  their 
friends ;  so  that,  some  having  missed  the  time  for  being  sent,  thej 
have  notwithstanding  published  them  with  this  worthy  excuse  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  lose  their  pains.  .  .  .  Does  it  become  two 
Boman  consuls,  sovereign  magistrates  of  the  imperial  State  of  the 
world,  to  occupy  their  leisure  in  arranging  and  dressing  np  a  fine 
missive,  to  draw  from  it  the  reputation  of  understanding  well  the 
language  of  their  nurse  ?  What  could  a  schoolmaster,  who  gained 
his  livelihood  by  it,  do  worse  ?' 
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What  would  Montaigne  haye  said  had  he  lived  to  be  told  of 
the  miserable  subterfuge  of  Pope,  who  surreptitiously  caused 
his  letters  to  be  published^  and  then  denounced  the  publication 
as  a  theft ;  or  of  the  anxious  care  taken  by  Horace  W  alpole  to 
transmit  corrected  copies  of  epistolary  gossip  to  posterity? 
Be  their  motives  what  they  might,  we  are  indebted  to  them  for 
compositions  which  the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die. 

llnrowing  over  Pliny,  somewhat  unceremoniously  and  unne- 
cessarily, M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  takes  up  the  cudgels  for 
Cicero,  who,  he  vows,  did  not  write  his  letters  to  his  familiars 
— ad  familiares — for  any  eyes  but  theirs ;  and  the  proof  is 
that  when  Atticus  applied  to  him  for  copies,  with  a  view  to  a 
complete  collection,  he  had  none.  Montaigne,  too,  it  is  re- 
torted, printed  some  of  his  own  letters ;  and  his  mode  of  speak- 
ing of  them  and  his  method  of  epistolary  composition,  are 
strongly  marked  by  self-complacency : — 

'  On  this  subject  of  letters,  I  wish  to  say  this  one  word,  that  it  is 
a  work  in  which  my  friends  hold  that  I  am  capable  of  something ; 
and  I  should  more  willingly  have  chosen  this  form  of  publishing  my 
whims,  had  I  had  anyone  to  address  {si  feusse  eu  h  gut  parler),  I 
needed,  what  I  have  had  at  other  times,  a  certain  commerce  that 
attracted,  sustained,  and  excited  me.  If  all  the  paper  was  in 
existence  that  I  have  ever  blotted  for  the  ladies,  when  my  hand  was 
truly  carried  away  by  my  passion,  there  would  haply  be  found  some 
page  worthy  to  be  communicated  to  idle  yout^  misled  'by  this 
madness.' 

After  saying  that  he  writes  very  &8t,  and  very  badly,  trust- 
ing to  the  indulgence  of  the  great  personages  with  whom  he 
corresponds  to  excuse  blots  and  erasures,  he  continues : — 

*  The  letters  which  cost  me  most  are  those  that  are  worth  least ; 
from  the  moment  that  I  flag,  it  is  a  sign  that  I  am  no  longer  in  the 
vein.  I  readily  begin  witibont  plan ;  the  first  sometimes  produces 
the  second.  .  •  . 

*  As  I  had  rather  compose  two  letters  than  dose  and  fold  one,  I 
always  resign  this  duty  to  another ;  so  that,  when  the  substance  is 
finished,  I  would  willingly  charge  some  one  with  the  duty  of  ad- 
justing those  long  harangues,  offers,  and  prayers,  that  we  place  at 
the  end,  and  wish  that  some  new  custom  would  deliver  us  from 
them.' 

His  wish  has  been  granted,  and  our  formal  conclusions  are 
now  speedily  dispatched.  His  habit  of  beginning  without  a 
plan  recalls  Rousseau's  beau  ideal  of  a  loveletter,  which  (he 
maintains)  should  be  begun  without  the  writer  knowing  what 
be  is  going  to  say,  and  end  without  his  knowing  what  he  has 
said.    The  letter  of  a  celebrated  Frenchwoman  to  her  husband 
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is  a  model  of  conciseness.    *  Je  commence y  parce  queje  rCai  rien 

*  a  fair  e  :  je  finis  ^  parce  queje  rCai  rien  a  dire,'' — T.  A.  V. 

The  increased  facility  of  communication  has  encouraged 
brevity  and  haste ;  we  dash  off  a  dozen  letters  in  an  hour  in- 
stead of  devoting  half  a  morning  to  the  production  of  one; 
and  literary  people  are  more  remarkable  than  others  for  care- 
lessness in  this  respect, — probably  on  the  principle  avowed  by 
Madame  de  Stael :  ^  Since  I  have  aimed  openly  at  celebrity 

*  by  my  books^  I  have  left  off  paying  any  attention  to  my 

*  letters.' 

The  literary  public  are  indebted  to  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches 
for  a  valuable  collection  of  letters  in  which  the  place  of  honour 
is  assigned  to  Montaigne  ;*  and  his  familiarity  with  the  style  and 
hand-writing  of  this^the  quaintest  and  most  original  of  essayists, 
led  to  his  being  called  in  to  decide  an  amusing  and  instructive 
controversy.  An  autograph  letter  of  Montaigne  belonging  to 
the  Countess  Boni  de  Castellain  was  put  up  to  auction  in  1834, 
and  the  agent  of  M.  de  Pix^recourt,  having  received  an  unli- 
mited commission,  gave  700  francs  for  it  to  the  extreme  disgust 
of  his  employer ;  who,  on  the  chance  of  getting  rid  of  his  bar- 
gain, started  what  at  first  sounded  like  a  plausible  objection  to 
its  authenticity.  The  autograph  was  a  Report,  dated  February 
16,  1588,  to  Marechal  de  Matignon  of  what  befell  the  writer 
and  his  party  in  an  encounter  with  a  troop  of  Leaguers,  and 
contains  this  sentence  :  ^  Nous  n'osions  cependant  passer  outre 
'  pour  rincertitude  de  la  sftret^  de  nos  persones,  de  quoi  nous 
^  devious  estre  esclercis  sur  nos  passepors.'*  The  doubt  arose 
from  the  word  passepors^  which,  it  was  contended,  was  more 
modem.  The  reply  was  that,  besides  being  used  in  another  letter 
of  Montaigne's  and  in  one  from  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  of 
anterior  date,  it  actually  occurs  eight  times  in  the  Ordonnance 
(f  Institution  des  Pastes  framed  under  Louis  XI.  in  1464.  An 
autograph,  however,  like  Caesar's  wife,  cannot  endure  suspicion: 
to  be  once  discredited  is  enough ;  and  the  letter  whioi  cost 
700  francs  was  subsequently  thought  dear  at  thirty.  The 
word  passport,  it  may  be  remembered,  is  introduced  by  Shak- 
speare  in  Henry  V.'s  speech  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt; 

*  Let  him  depart :  his  passport  shall  be  made.'  But  it  appears 
from  *  The  Sentimental  Journey,'  published  in  1768,  that  pass- 
ports were  not  then  in  general  use  for  travelling  in  time  of  peace: 

*  I  had  left  London  (says  Yorick)  with  so  much  precipitation 

*  that  it  never  entered  my  mind  that  we  were  at  war  with 

*  Lettres  In^dites  de  Michel  de  Montaigne  et  de  quelqoes  antres 
Peraonnagea  pour  servir  ^  THistoire  du  Seizi^me  Si^cle. 
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'  France ;  and  Iiad  reached  Dover,  and  looked  through  the  hills 
'  beyond  Boulogne,  before  the  idea  presented  itself;  and  with 
'  thiis  in  its  train,  that  there  was  no  getting  there  without  a 

*  passport.'  He  contrived,  we  need  hsuxllj  add,  to  reach  Paris 
without  one. 

'  I  have  no  drill  sergeant  to  arrange  mj  productions,  but 
'  chance.  I  put  together  my  reveries  as  they  present  themselves. 
'  Sometimes  they  throng  in  crowds,  sometimes  they  drag  along^ 
'  in  single  file.  I  wish  people  to  see  my  natural  and  ordinary 
'  pace,  irregular  as  it  may  be ;  I  let  myself  alone  as  I  find 
^  myself.'  This  passage  from  Montaigne  is  chosen  by  M. 
Feuillet  de  Conches  for  the  motto  of  bis  Fourth  Book,  entitled 
Voyage  oil  H  votis  Plaira ;  a  book,  if  possible,  more  miscella* 
neous  than  the  rest.  In  the  first  chapter  he  analyses  the  nature 
of  the  interest  we  take  in  the  personal  qualities  of  authors,  and 
strengthens  his  theory  by  the  authority  of  Addison,  in  the 

*  Spectator,'  who  begins  by  drawing  a  portrait  of  himself,  which, 
although  verging  on  caricature,  has  preserved  two  or  three  of 
the  genuine  and  strongly  marked  features  of  the  original.  If 
not  quite  so  taciturn  as  his  literary  double,  Addison  used  to 
say  of  himself  that,  with  respect  to  intellectuid  wealth,  he  could 
draw  bills  for  a  thousand  pounds,  though  he  had  not  a  guinea 
in  his  pocket.  It  was  said  of  Comeille  qu^il  avait  tout  son  esprit 
en  genie  ;  and  he  pleads  guilty  to  the  impeachment  t  — 

^  J'ai  la  plume  fdconde  et  la  bouche  sterile, 
Bon  gaiant  au  th^&tre  et  fort  mauvais  en  ville ; 
Et  I'on  pent  rarement  m'^couter  sans  ennui. 
Que  si  je  me  produis  par  la  bouche  d'autrui.' 

According  to  an  autograph  note  written  by  the  AbbS 
d'Olivet  for  Voltaire  and  verified  by  the  Curieux,  there  was 
another  peculiarity  in  which  the  author  of  the  Cid  resembled 
another  English  writer  of  genius.  Pope  says  in  one  of  his 
letters  that  he  had  been  three  weeks  waiting  for  his  imagina* 
tion;  and  his  habit  was  to  take  instant  advantage  of  it  when, 
it  came ;  rising  frequently  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  fix  a 
thought,  an  image,  or  a  rhyme.  The  fitfulness  of  Comeille's 
inspirations  is  thus  illustrated  in  the  note.  One  day  whilst 
Moli^re  was  dressing,  two  men  of  letters  dropped  in  and  spoke 
with  high  praise  of  a  tragedv  by  Comeille  played  the  night 
before  for  the  first  time.  Mou^re  listened  without  uttering  a 
word.    When  he  was  dressed,  he  began,  *  Well,  gentlemen,  so 

*  you  believe  that  Corneille  is  the  <iuthor  of  what  you  have  heard  ? 

*  Learn  that  there  is  a  little  demon  who  has  conceived  a  friend- 

*  ship  for  him,  and  who  has  the  wit  of  a  demon.  When  he  sees 

VOL,  CXXIV.   NO.  CCLIV.  C  C 
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'  Comeille  seating  himself  at  his  desk  to  bite  his  nails  and  try  to 
'  make  verses^  he  approaches  and  dictates  four^  eight,  ten,  some- 
'  times  twenty  verses  in  succession,  which  are  superior  to  any- 
'  thing  that  a  mere  man  can  make.  After  which  the  little 
'  demon,  who  is  as  mischievous  as  a  demon,  withdraws  some  paces 
'  off,  saying  ^^  Let  us  see  how  the  rogue  will  get  on  without  help/ 
'  Comeille  then  makes  the  ten,  twenty,  thirty  following  verses ; 
'  amongst  which  there  are  none  but  very  ordinary,  or  even  there 
^  are  some  very  bad.  The  next  day  the  same  game  is  recom- 
'  menoed  between  the  demon  and  Comeille.  The  whole  piece  is 

*  composed  in  this  manner.  Beware,  gentlemen,  of  confounding 
'the  two  authors.  The  one  is  a  man,  but  the  other  is  far  more 

*  .than  a  man.' 

This  differs  somewhat  from  the  fine  criticism  of  St.  Evre- 
mond :  '  That  which  is  not  excellent  in  him  (Comeille)  seems 
'  bad,  less  from  being  bad  than  from  not  having  the  perfection 
'  which  he  had  managed  to  reach  in  other  things.  He  preferred 
'  Modogune  to  all  his  pieces ;  the  public,  Cinna.^  The  note 
'  concludes :  '  This  is  what  I  have  heard  related  by  the  late 
'  Baron,  our  Koscius,  who  was  present  when  Molidre  said  it 
'  I  can  also  certify  that  M.  de  Mancroix,  canon  of  Rheims,  who 

*  died  in  1708  at  the  age  of  ninety,  told  me  that  the  audience 

*  at  the  theatre  rose  when  Corneille  entered,  as  for  the  Prince 
'  de  Cond4 ;  and  this  he  has  told  mo  more  than  once.' 

Inferring  from  the  popular  interest  in  the  personality  of 
authors,  that  the  public  may  wish  to  know  something  of  his  own 
habits  and  character,  the  Curieux  indulges  in  a  chapter  of  remin- 
iscences, which,  branching  off  in  all  directions,  embrace  incidents 
which  we  little  expected  to  find  among  them.  Thus,  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  Pension  Savouriy  at  which  he  was  brought 
up,  he  relates,  on  the  authority  of  a  schoolfellow.  Admiral 
Baudin,  that  in  the  month  of  March  1796,  a  little  pale  man 
with  long  black  hair  alighted  &om  a  shabby  yellow  coupi  at 
the  door  of  the  seminary,  and  requested  to  see  the  Citizen 
Savour^.  On  his  appearing,  the  little  man  said,  ^  I  am  General 
^  Bonaparte.  I  have  searched  all  Paris  for  an  establishment 
'  uniting  with  the  tradition  of  the  old  and  good  studies  of 
^  the  university  that  of  religious  instruction,   now  forgotten 

*  everywhere,  and  I  have  found  but  yours.     I  have  a  young 

*  brother  whose  education  unhappily  bears  traces  of  the  troubled 

*  and  disorderly  times  in  which  we  have  been  living.  I  come 
'  to  beg  you  to  admit  him  among  your  pupiU,  and  to  make  & 
^  man  of  him.     I  am  named  general-in-chief  of  the  army  in 

*  Italy,  and  I  am  on  the  point  of  quitting  Paris  to  take  the 

*  command*     If  during  my  absence  you  would  have  the  good- 
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'  ness  to  send  me  eveiy  ten  days  a  bidletin  of  the  progress  and 
'  conduct  of  my  brother,  occupied  as  I  may  be  with  the  affieurs 
'  of  my  army,  I  ahall  always  find  time  to  auBwer  you.' 

The  nomination  of  the  future  autocrat  to  the  army  of  Italy 
had  not  been  publicly  announced,  and  he  was  best  known  by  the 
13th  Yendgmiaire,  an  exploit  little  calculated  to  conciliate  those 
who,  like  M.  Savour^,  disliked  the  Convention  and  its  acts. 
He  replied  drily,  after  accepting  the  charge,  ^  It  ib  well  under- 
^  stood.  General,  that  here  reUgious  instruction  is  tiie  primary 

*  base  of  education.'  *Eh,  Monsieur,'  rejoined  Bonaparte,  *  it 
'  is  for  that  that  I  came.'  Some  days  afterwards  he  brought 
liis  brother  Jerome,  who  continued  in  the  academy  for  three 
years.  Napoleon  came  to  see  him  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Italian 
campaign,  and  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  his  progress  till  the  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt,  when  the  duty  of  personal  superintendence 
was  transferred  to  Barras,  with  whom  M.  Savoure  found  it 
impossible  to  get  on.  Once  or  twice  a  week  one  of  the  Director's- 
aides-de-camp  came  for  Jerome,  and  carried  him  off  to  tho 
theatre  or  some  more  objectionable  place  of  amusement.  He 
was  brought  back  exhausted  and  dissipated,  idle  himself  and 
the  cause  of  idleness  in  others.  At  length  the  preceptor  took 
the  bold  step  of  writing  to  the  temporary  guardian  in  these 
terms.    ^  Citizen  Director,  when  General  Bonaparte  entrusted 

*  me  with  the  education  of  his  young  brother,  it  was  his  desire 

*  that  I  should  make  a  cultivated  and  able  man  of  him.  Now, 
^  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  this 
^  end  than  constant  association  with  your  aides-decamp.    Have 

*  the  goodness,  therefore,  to  leave  me  entirely  master  of  young 
'  Jerome's  education,  or  remove  him  from  my  house.'  Jerome 
was  removed  immediately ;  but  always  spoke  of  his  old  master 
in  terms  honourable  to  both. 

Cuddle  Headrigg  says  of  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden, '  My 
^  leddy  dinna  like  to  be  contradicted;  as  I  ken  naebody^oes  if 
^  they  can  help  themselves.'  The  Curievje  does  not  like  to  be 
interrupted ;  *  not,'  he  adds, '  out  of  pride,  but  because  inter- 

*  ruption  staggers  and  troubles  his  thoughts,  and  puts  him  out 

*  in  his  interrogations.'  He  has  often  been  heard  to  exclaim,  like 
M.  de  Fontenelle,  *  My  children,  if  we  were  to  speak  but  four 

*  at  once!  what  would  you  have  ?    The  Curieux  has  his  nerves; 

*  you  have  yours.'  This  grievance  would  be  comparatively 
little  felt  in  England,  where  conversation  is  mere  elliptical,  and 
^e  best  talker  is  liable  to  be  voted  a  bore  if  he  habitually 
transgresses  Swift's  rule  (strongly  recommended  by  Sydney 
Smith),  of  not  occupying  more  than  half  a  minute  without  a 
break ;  it  being  free  to  all  to  get  as  many  half  minutes  as  they 
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can*  The  well-known  incident  of  the  Frenchman  watching  hig^ 
opportunity  to  strike  in,  and  murmuring  Silcrache^  il  est  perdu^ 
could  hardly  have  occurred  in  this  country ;  at  least  not  since 
the  two  most  eminent  of  recent  English  historians  have  heen 
taken  from  us. 

If  there  is  no  precise  reason  why  causeries  of  this  kind 
should  stop  anywhere,  they  must  clearly  stop  somewhere,  and 
M.  Feuillet  de  Conches's  readers  are  not  like  the  audience  in 

*  The  Critic,'  who  (according  to  Mr.  Sneer)  were  perfectly  in- 
different how  the  actors  got  off  the  stage  so  long  as  they 
did  get  off.  The  CurietiXy  therefore,  despite  of  his  dislike  to 
interruption,  introduces  a  Deus  ex  machind  in  the  shape  of  his 
publisher,  *  k  Jidele  Henri  Plon,'  exclaiming,  *  Ak^  Man  DieUf 
^  est-il  possible  !     So  you  are  still  rummaging  among  the  ashes 

*  of  antiquity.     You  are  still  lingering  among  the  frosts  of  the 

*  North ;  you  are  still  at  Aulnay  with  Huet ;  at  Caen  with 

*  M.  de  Malherbe,  in  Burgundy  with  Rabutin.  Are  you 
'  not  also  going  to  run  off  to  London,  to  Florence,  to  Mantua, 

*  to  Venice  ?  And  my  third  volume  ?  And  then  your  photo- 
^  graph,  which  my  subscribers  insist  upon.'  The  bare  mention 
of  the  photograph  provokes  a  diatribe  against  this  new  and 
popular  substitute  for  the  miniature  and  engraving.     ^  Photo- 

*  graphy,'  replies  the  Curieux,  *is  my  aversion ;  if  it  reproduces 
'  monuments  and  chalk  or  pencil  drawings  to  admiration,  it  has 
'  infirmities  and  intolerable  falsehoods  for  living  nature.  It  can 
'  make  nothing  of  distances,  and  does  not  see  true.  It  falsifies 
'  features.  It  falsifies  colours.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  antipodes 
^  of  art ;  it  is  the  slave  of  an  instrument  and  has  all  the  defects 
'  of  one.  When  Daniel  du  Moustier  painted  people,  he  made 
'  them  better-looking  than  they  were,  giving  as  his  reason, 
* "  They  are  such  fools  that  they  believe  themselves  to  be  what  I 

*  make  them,  and  pay  more."  But  there  are  sitters  more  stin^ 
^  than  foolish,  and  if  photography  was  dear,  no  one  would  submit 
'  to  it ;  for  it  makes  uglier  than  nature.  It  has  been  popularised 

*  by  cheapness.' 

And  so  he  runs  on,  till  he  has  fairly  run  himself  out,  and  is 
content  to  conclude  in  right  earnest*  We  are  content  to  con- 
clude along  with  him,  although  by  no  means  suffering  from 
wearisomeness  or  satiety.  It  was  Bubb  Doddington,  we  be- 
lieve, who  first  laid  down  the  maxim,  *  When  you  have  made  a 
'favourable  impression,  go  away!'  By  analogous  reasoning, 
the  point  at  which  we  always  prefer  terminating  a  review  is 
when,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  we  have  conveyed  a  fair  and 
favourable  impression  of  the  author  and  the  book. 
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Art.  III.  —  1.  Les  Metaux  precietix.  Par  M.  Boswag. 
Paris:  1865. 

%  Etat  de  la  question  de  Tuniformite  des  Poids  et  Mesures. 
Par  M.  Nahuys.     Utrecht:  1865. 

3.  Production  der  edlen  Metdlle.  VoN  SoETBEER.  Berlin: 
1865. 

4.  Revue  Contemporaine.  Articles  on  International  Coinage, 
by  M.  DE  Pabieu  :  published  in  1858,  1860,  1861,  and 
1865.     Paris. 

^.  Eighth  Report  of  the  International  Association  for  obtaining 
a  uniform  decimal  system  of  measures,  weights,  and  coins. 
London:  1865. 

6.  Decimal  Coinage.  By  Frederic  Hendriks.  London: 
1866. 

7.  Rapport  adresse  a  S.M.  VEmpereur  par  M,  le  Ministre  des 
Finances  sur  un  Projet  de  Loi  relatif  a  la  Convention  Mone^ 
taire  passee  entre  la  France,  la  Belgique,  T Italic  et  la  Suisse. 
Uth  Avril,  1866. 

/^RANGES  have  been  effected  since  the  year  1860  in  the 
monetary  legislation  of  several  foreign  countries,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Western  States  of  continental  Europe,  which 
deserve  a  more  careful  attention  than  they  have  yet  received 
from  British  political  economists,  who  have  for  the  last  century 
taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  progress  of  monetary  science. 
These  changes,  which  have  been  accompanied  by  a  movement 
in  public  opinion,  and  by  a  vast  deal  of  discussion  on  the 
altered  condition  of  the  currency  of  the  world,  affect  many 
important  interests  in  a  manner  which  we  shall  now  endeavour 
to  explain,  with  the  aid  of  a  Careful  examination  of  the  works 
of  foreign  writers  on  this  subject,  and'  of  the  debates  which 
have  ts^en  place  this  very  year  in  the  parliamentary  assem- 
blies of  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland. 

The  leading  points  we  wish  to  explain  relate,  first,  to  the 
internal  legislative  modifications  of  the  currency  in  these 
countries,  which  have  resulted  from  the  vast  importations  of 
Califomian  and  Australian  gold;  secondly,  to  certain  inter- 
national arrangements  which  have  been  engrafted  on  these 
legislative  measures,  and  have  actually  constituted  in  Europe 
what  may  be  termed  a  Munz  verein,  or  monetary  union,  having 
France  for  its  centre ;  and  lastly,  to  the  feasibility  of  a  more 
extended  application  of  the  same  principle  to  the  great  monetary 
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systems  of  the  world,  and  more  particularly  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  as  one  of  the  chief  producers,  consumers,  and  distri- 
butors of  the  precious  metals. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  proportion  which  had  existed 
between  the  production  of  gold  and  of  silver  since  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World,  has  been  largely  disturbed  by  the  working 
of  the  auriferous  deposits  of  California  and  Australia.  M. 
Soetbeer,  a  modest  and  intelligent  economist  of  Hamburgh, 
has  collected  a  multitude  of  curious  returns  on  this  subject, 
from  which  we  extract  the  two  following  statements : — 

In  1800,  the  value  of  the  gold  produced  stood  to  that  of  the 
silver  in  the  proportion  of  28  to  72  upon  a  total  of  10,813,400t 

In  1863,  the*  value  of  the  gold  produced  stood  to  that  of  the 
silver  in  the  proportion  of  67  to  33  upon  a  total  amounting  to 
38,444,813/. 

This  new  proportion,  eminently  favourable  to  the  greater 
diffusion  of  gold,  has  existed  from  1849  to  the  present  time, 
with  slight  variations;  and,  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  the 
quantity  of  gold  thrown  into  circulation  amounts  to  340 
millions  sterling  more  than  would  have  been  produced  under 
the  proportions  of  the  previous  metallurgical  production.  The 
effect  of  this  great  change  in  the  relative  production  of  gold 
and  silver  has  certainly  not  been  confined  to  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  gilding  or  in  other  applications  of  gold  to  manufac- 
tures. It  has  also  brought  about  a  complete  perturbation  in 
the  monetary  system  of  those  States  which  had  made  both 
metals  a  legal  tender,  including  the  United  States,  France, 
Spain,  &c.  Gold  having  become  more  common  than  silver, 
has  been  substituted  for  that  metal  as  the  habitual  instrument 
of  exchange ;  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  East  has  absorbed 
all  the  silver  thus  set  at  liberty  in  exchange  for  the  silk,  the 
tea,  and  the  other  Eastern  commodities  we  import  into  Europe, 
the  double  standard  has  become  in  fact  purely  nominal,  and 
gold  is  now  the  principal  current  money  of  all  these  countries. 
But  as  silver  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  monetary  system 
to  effect  minor  payments  in  small  change,  the  circulating 
medium  has  been  rapidly  deranged  in  the  countries  in  which  the 
double  standard  still  nominally  exists.*     Great  Britain,  being 

*  One  of  the  reasons  for  which  the  French  cHng  to  the  use  of  the 
double  standard,  in  spite  of  the  rapid  disappearance  of  silver  and 
the  enormous  increase  of  gold  in  their  circulation,  is  that  the  dlTer 
standard  is  connected  with  the  French  decimal  system  of  weights. 
The  Freoch  franc  is  a  weighty  representing  in  silver  five  grammes, 
and  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  a  letter  or  any  other 
article.    This  circumstance  connects  it  with  ^e  whole  metrical  sp* 
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exempt  by  reason  of  her  own  gold  and  paper  currency  from 
the  inconvenience  which  has  thus  been  felt  elsewhere,  may 
regard  these  circumstances  with  indiflPerence.  Yet  there  have 
been  times  when  this  country  too  has  suffered  from  similar 
embarrassments,  arising  not  from  any  excess  in  the  production 
of  gold,  but  from  other  causes  affecting  the  price  of  silver,  and 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  1773  and  1816  successively  estab- 
lished our  gold  coinage  as  the  sole  standard  of  the  currency, 
and  reduced  the  coinage  of  silver  to  its  true  character  of  mere 
tokens  or  counters  for  change,  to  borrow  an  expression  used 
by  Lord  Liverpool  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1816.  By  the 
Act  56  Geo.  3.  c.  68,  which  regulated  the  new  silver  coinage, 
the  pound  troy  of  silver  was  corned  into  66*.  instead  of  62^., 
and  the  difference  of  As.  retained  as  a  seignorage  (amounting 
to  six  per  cent.)  ;  so  that  bullion  must  rise  so  much  above  the 
Mint  price,  before  coin  could  be  brought  on  a  par  with  it.*  In 
other  words,  to  prevent  the  silver  being  melted  in  case  of  rise  of 
value,  the  silver  for  which  the  gold  sovereign  maybe  exchanged 
would  not  in  reality  purchase  the  quantity  of  gold  contained  in 
the  sovereign ;  but  the  inconvenience  wluch  might  have  arisen 
from  this  debasement  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  shilling,  was 
provided  against  by  restricting  to  forty  shillings  the  use  of  sil- 
ver as  a  legal  tender.  The  change  in  the  proportion  of  the 
production  of  the  precious  metals  could  only  have  affected  the 
monetary  system  of  Great  Britain,  if  the  price  of  silver  in 
bars  had  become  equal  to  the  price  of  our  silver  coin ;  but  the 
profit  on  silver  in  bars  has  never  reached  that  which  is  artifi- 
cially bestowed  upon  the  silver  coinage  by  the  Act  of  1816. 
The  nature  and  effect  of  this  operation  is  described  in  the 
following  terms,  in  the  Report  of  the  French  Minister  of 
Finance  to  the  Emperor : — 

'  Ces  Commissions  ont  appel^  Fatten tion  du  Goiivernement  sur  le 
precede  adopte  par  divers  Etats  pour  conserverj'argent  en  concur- 
rence avec  Tor,  dans  la  circulation  mon^taire.  Ce  precede  consiste 
^  etablir,  entre  I'or  et  I'argent  monnay^,  un  6cart  de  valeur  mon6- 
taire  moins  considerable  que  celui  qui  est  le  r^sultat  de  leur  valeur 
commerciale ;  I'argent  ainsi  rehauss^  est  4mis  sous  la  forme  de 

tern.  This  argument  may  have  its  value  in  the  mathematical  or 
theoretical  view  of  the  subject,  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  of  no  prac- 
tical importance,  and  the  utility  of  applying  coins  to  be  measures  of 
'Weight  is  diminished  by  the  fact  that  their  own  weight  is  liable  to 
be  diminished  by  detrition,  and  is  therefore  not  strictly  accurate. 

•  See  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole's  excellent  speech,  delivered  May  30, 
1816,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Silver  Coinage  Bill.  {Bar- 
^mentary  Dehates^  xxxiv.  p.  946.) 
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monnaie  d'appoint,  dont  le  concours  est  limiti  de  mani^re  a  en  poa- 
voir  remplacer,  dans  les  grands  pajements,  soit  For,  soit  les  mooDues 
d'argent  sup^rieures.  Le  sj^t^me  de  monnaies  d'appoint  en  argent 
it  cours  limits  et  avcc  une  proportion  d'alliage  suffisante  poor  ne 
pas  permettre  de  les  exporter  avec  profit,  a  €i&  depuis  un  demi-sikle 
pratiqu6  avec  un  grand  succ^s  en  Angleterre,  et  ^tenda  plus  lard 
aux  Etats  Unis,  au  Portugal,  ^  la  Suisse,  et  k  Tltalie.*  (Bopporf, 
^•c.,  p.  3.) 

The  States  which  have  suffered  from  this  disturbance  of 
their  monetary  system,  caused  by  the  excess  of  gold,  have  not, 
.as  yet;  thought  it  expedient  to  adopt  the  entire  principle  of  cor 
own  currency  ;  they  have  imitated  it  partially,  but  none  of  them 
has  altogether  abandoned  the  double  standard.  The  United 
States  of  America,  by  an  Act  of  Congress  of  1853,  reduced 
the  weight  of  the  half-dollar  in  silver  from  206:J-  grains  to  192 
grains^  and  that  of  the  quarter-dollar  from  103|^  to  96.  The 
C!ontinental  States  of  Europe^  whose  numeration  is  based  upon 
the  franc,  found  themselves  in  a  position  of  greater  difficulty. 
For  the  United  States^  whose  monetary  unit  is  represented  to 
he  in  gold  and  silver  bv  the  doUar  (equal  to  rather  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  English  poimd)^  supplied  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity in  small  change  by  a  somewhat  depreciated  coinage  of 
lialf-doUars  and  quarter-dollars,  corresponding  to  our  flonns 
and  shillings,  whilst  the  dollar  itself,  the  basis  of  numeration 
and  of  value,  remained  unaltered.  But  in  the  countries  in 
which  the  monetary  unit  is  extremely  low  in  value,  as  the 
French /ra«c,  less  than  our  shilling,  and  the  Spanish  realy  of  a 
still  lower  denomination,  it  was  impossible  to  issue  an  abundant 
supply  of  small  silver  coin,  without  some  modification  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  tie  piece  of  money  on  which  the  whole  cur- 
rency and  numeration  of  the  country  is  based.  This  difficulty 
seems  at  present  to  have  prevented  Spain  from  taking  any 
measures  in  this  direction ;  and  it  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
liesitation  and  discussion  in  France,  and  in  the  three  countries 
adjacent  to  France,  which,  from  political  traditions  or  mercan- 
tile convenience,  have  adopted  the  French  monetary  system, 
'estabUshed  in  a  part  of  Italy  and  in  Belgium  under  Napoleon  L, 
and  more  recently  introduced  into  the  rest  of  Italy  and  into 
Switzerland. 

Some  writers  in  these  countries  have  boldly  recommended 
the  complete,  or  all  but  complete,  adoption  of  the  British 
system.  M.  de  Parieu,  a  Vice-President  of  the  French 
Council  d'Etat,  defended  this  course  with  great  ability  and 
firmness  in  several  articles  published  by  the  *  Revue  Conteni- 
'  poraine,'  between  the  years  1858  and  1865  ;  and  M.  Levasseur 
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took  nearly  the  same  view  in  his  '  Recherches  sur  la  Question 
^de  rOr,'  which  were  published  in  1858,  in  opposition  to  the 
arguments  of  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  who  maintained,  at  that 
time,  that  in  conformity  with  the  French  Law  of  An  XI,  gold 
should  cease  to  be  in  France  a  legal  tender. 

Of  the  four  States  which  have  adopted  the  franc  as  the 
basis  of  their  currency — and  it  may  here  be  added  that  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  has  followed  their  example — 
Switzerland  was  the  first  to  modify  in  practice  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  silver  coins  in  use.  This  innovation  was  made 
by  the  Federal  Law  of  the  31st  January,  1860,  and  as  Switzer- 
land had  only  adopted  the  French  system  in  1850,  the  novelty 
of  the  experiment  seemed  to  embolden  her  to  complete  it. 
Her  immediate  object  was,  however,  to  prevent  her  small  silver 
coinage  from  flowing  out  of  the  country,  and  for  this  purpose 
she  imitated  the  example  of  the  United  States  of  America ; 
but  as  she  could  not  preserve  her  unity  of  value  in  the  silver 
franc,  as  the  Americans  had  done  in  their  dollar,  the  Swiss 
Government  took  the  five-franc  piece  as  the  standard  silver 
coin,  and  resolved  that  the  smaUer  coins  of  two  francs,  one 
franc,  and  fifty  centimes,  should  be  struck  below  the  standard ; 
thus,  while  the  five-franc  piece  continued  to  be  struck  of 
-^^^ths  of  fineness,  the  minor  coinage  was  reduced  to  -/^^ths. 

Italy  adopted  the  same  course  as  Switzerland  by  liie  Law 
of  the  24th  August,  1862,  but  she  did  not  proceed  so  far  in 
the  depreciation  of  the  standard  of  small  coin ;  she  reduced 
it  only  to  -j^Vo^ths,  or  about  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  shillings 
minted  under  the  regulations  of  1816,  and  of  the  half-dollars 
and  quarter-dollars  now  struck  in  the  United  States. 

France  hesitated  at  first  to  follow  the  example  of  her  neigh- 
bours, but  by  the  law  of  the  25th  May,  1864,  she  too  adopted 
the  principle  of  the  Italian  coinage,  and  reduc^  her  standard 
to  ^^L^ths,  but  only  for  the  small  pieces  of  fifty  centimes  and 
twenty  centimes. 

Belgimn  was  still  more  undecided,  although  M.  Nothomb 
had  advised  her,  as  early  as  the  year  1861,  to  follow  the 
example  of  Switzerland,  and  had  even  ]K)inted  out,  with 
sin^lar  perspicacity,  that  this  measure  would  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  common  monetary  system  between  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  perhaps  Italy.  The  Belgian  Government^ 
however^  took  the  highly  judicious  step  of  proposing  that  a 
monetary  conference  should  be  held  between  ihe  States  whose 
currency  is  based  on  the  franc.  This  conference  was  held  in 
Paris  in  the  months  of  November  and  December  1865,  and 
led  to  a  Convention  between  the  Four  States,  which  is  now 
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before  ns.  The  Commissioners  of  France,  Belgiman,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland  agreed  to  adopt  the  standard  already  intro- 
duced by  the  Italian  Mint  in  the  coinage  of  silver  small  pieces; 
and  Switzerland  engaged  so  far  to  modify  the  system  she  had 
adopted  in  1860  as  to  withdraw  from  circulation  in  a  few  years 
the  coins  she  had  issued  at  -^^^ths.  These  conditions  having 
since  been  ratified  by  the  respective  legislatures  of  the  four 
contracting  States,  the  uniform  result  of  the  monetary 
arrangements  of  these  countries  may  be  stated  in  the  following 
terms : — 

They  retain  the  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  repre- 
sented by  gold  coins  of  20  francs,  10  francs,  and  5  iraDcs,  of 
the  former  weight  and  value,  and  likewise  by  the  silver  five- 
franc  piece  of  -^^ths  of  fineness. 

They  depreciate  or  lower  the  silver  coins  of  2  franc8, 
1  iranc,  60  cents.,  and  20  cents.,  to  be  struck  hereafter  to 
j^gVths  instead  of  -^^y^ths  of  fineness. 

W  aiving  the  difference  in  the  denomination  and  the  value 
of  the  coins  affected,  and  the  substitution  of  a  lowering  by 
alloy  instead  of  a  lowering  by  weight,  this  system  is  identical 
in  principle  with  that  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  secures  to 
the  contracting  States  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  supply 
of  small  silver  coin,  even  if  gold  were  hereafter  to  become 
more  abundant  in  relation  to  sHver  than  it  is  at  present 
These  are  in  fact  the  same  advantages  we  have  ourselves 
derived  from  the  British  Act  of  Parliament  of  1816 ;  hut  in 
the  countries  associated  by  this  Convention,  these  advantages 
are  combined  with  the  retention  of  the  double  standard,  on 
the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  1  to  15^,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  French  Law  of  the  7th  Germinal,  An  XI,  as  the  legal 
relation  of  gold  to  silver. 

The  most  important  innovation  introduced  by  the  Monetary 
Convention,  which  was  signed  in  Paris  on  the  23rd  December, 
1865,  by  the  representatives  of  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,*  is  the  principle  of  establishing  a  legal  and  official 
system  of  monetary  union  upon  mutual  concessions  in  the 
currency  of  four  coimtries  in  which  the  metallic  circulation 
had  previously  been  imperfectly  assimilated.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Monetary  Conference,  which  have  been  printed  in 
Belgium  in  the  appendix  to  the  Bill  brought  in  to  give  efiect 

*  The  Commissioners  were  M.  de  Parieu  and  TMf.  Pelouze  for 
Prance  ;  M.  Fortamps  and  M.  Kreglinger  for  Belgium  ;  MM.  Artam 
and  Pratolongo  for  Italy ;  MM.  Kern  and  Feer  Herges  for  Switser- 
land. 
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to  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of  the  23rd  December,  show 
that  the  Commissioners  of  the  four  States  adopted  with  eager- 
ness and  enthusiasm  a  plan  designed  to  extend  the  circulation 
of  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  their  respective  nations 
over  the  whole  territory  of  the  Four  States,  on  equal  terms, 
without  reference  to  the  Mint  in  which  they  were  struck,  or 
the  effigy  they  bore.  Their  intention  was  that  from  Antwerp 
to  BrincUsi  travellers  should  pay  their  way  in  the  same  coin, 
without  any  of  the  risk  or  inconvenience  of  national  exchanges, 
and  that  this  coin  should  have  precisely  the  same  value  over 
this  wide  extent  of  European  territory,  whether  it  bore  the 
efBgy  of  free  Helvetia,  the  head  of  Victor  Emmanuel  or  of 
Napoleon  III.,  or  of  the  two  successive  Kings  of  Belgium. 

M.  Michel  Chevalier,  a  well-known  French  economist, 
whose  name  can  never  be  mentioned  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
without  respect,  as  he  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
French  Commercial  Treaty,  proposed  to  the  Commission  on 
weighte,  measures,  and  cohi,  whik  sat  in  London  in  1862,  a 
monetary  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  Ihe 
shape  of  a  gold  coinage,  bearing  on  one  side  the  effigy  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  on  the  obverse  that  of  Napoleon  III. 
In  making  this  suggestion,'  M.  Chevalier  renounced  the  predi- 
lection he  had  previously  expressed  in  favour  of  an  exclusive 
silver  standard,  on  the  ground  that  the  recent  discoveries  of 
gold  had  made  the  value  of  that  metal  subject  to  far  more 
depreciation  and  fluctuation  than  silver,  and  that  permanence 
of  value  is  a  condition  of  the  first  importance  to  the  standard 
of  currency. 

The  negotiators  of  the  Convention  of  the  23rd  December 
took  a  still  broader  view  of  the  principles  of  monetary  union. 
Their  object  was  that  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the  four 
comitries  should  be  identically  the  same  in  weight,  size,  and 
value,  though  each  country  should  issue  money  stamped  with 
its  own  distinctive  emblems,  and  even  though  the  name  of  the 
coin  should  not  in  all  cases  be  the  same,  inasmuch  as  the 
Italians  prefer  to  retain  the  familiar  appellation  of  lira  for 
that  which  the  other  three  nations  call  a  franc.  The  first 
Article  of  the  Convention  is  expressed  in  the  following  terms  : 
— 'Belgium,   France,   Italy,    and    Switzerland    constitute   a 

*  Union  in  relation  to  the  weight,  standard,  dimensions,  and 

*  value  of  their  coined  money  of  gold  and  silver.'  The  design 
of  the  Conference,  and  more  especially  of  its  President,  M.  de 
Parieu,  who  was,  we  believe,  the  author  of  the  draft  which  was 
adopted  after  sundry  amendments,  was  to  establish  this  imity  of 
coinage  in  essentials,  leaving  to  each  State  as  much  liberty  and 
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independence  in  the  detail  of  the  coinage  as  were  not  incom- 
patible with  the  general  scope  of  the  project 

The  four  contracting  States  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  make  it 
compulsory  on  their  respective  subjects  or  citizens  to  receiTe 

?;old  and  silver  coins  minted  abroad.  But  the  treasuries  of  the 
bur  States  bound  themselves  to  receive  these  monies,  without 
distinction,  in  payment  of  the  public  dues ;  and  although  they 
are  not  yet  made  strictly  legal  tenders  between  man  and  man 
in  each  of  the  countries  respectively,  it  is  hoped  and  anticipated 
that  use  and  public  convenience  will  speedily  remove  all  diffi- 
culty on  this  score.  Indeed,  practically  the  gold  napoleon  and 
the  silver  five-franc  piece,  wherever  struck,  have  long  been 
received,  indiscriminately,  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life, 
throughout  the  countries  where  the  decimal  monetary  syst^n  of 
France  prevails,  and  even  in  Spain  and  a  great  part  of  Grer- 
many. 

The  amount  of  small  coin  of  the  depreciated  standard  to  be 
struck  by  each  State  is  fixed  by  the  Convention  at  six  francs 
per  head  of  the  population ;  and  as  we  have  in  the  last  fifty 
years  struck  about  16,000,000/.  in  shillings,  for  the  use  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  a  portion  of  our  own  colonies,  the  pro- 
portion of  six  francs  per  bead  is  not  immoderate. 

No  change  has  been  introduced  in  the  legislative  provisions 
respecting  the  lower  coinage,  which  consists  in  France  and 
Italy  of  an  alloy  of  copper,  and  of  nickel  in  Belgium  and 
Switzerland. 

The  parties  to  the  Convention  of  the  23rd  December  agreed 
to  leave  it  open  to  any  other  State  to  join  the  Union  on  the 
same  terms.  No  express  addition  has  yet  been  made  to  it;  but 
the  Pontifical  Government  promulgated  an  Edict  on  the  16th 
June,  1866,  by  which  it  virtually  adopts  the  system  of  the 
Monetary  Union,  with  the  exception  that  the  Pope  reserves 
the  right  of  striking  and  issuing  certain  coins,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  viz.,  a  piece  of  2  lire 
and  50  cents.,  which  does  not  exist  in  France,  and  a  piece  of 
25  cents.,  which  is  substituted  at  Borne  for  the  piece  of  20  cents, 
adopted  by  the  Union.  This  Pontifical  Edict  has,  however, 
the.  merit  of  laying  down  with  precision,  in  its  first  Article,  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  value  of  the  franc  in  gold,  on 
which  the  whole  superstructure  of  the  Convention  rests.  It 
states,  '  The  new  monetary  unit  of  the  Pontifical  States  \& 

*  founded  on  the  value  of  5  grammes  of  silver  and  0*32258  of 
^  gold,  both  at  a  standard  of  ^^^ths,  and  it  takes  the  name  of 

*  the  Lira  Pontificia^     It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
States,  contiguous  to  the  countries  already  included  in  this 
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Conyention,  will  gradually  adopt  the  same  syBtem,  and  this 
without  the  intervention  of  the  causes  which,  under  the  First 
French  Empire,  extended  the  monetary  system  of  France  far 
beyond  the  present  boundaries  of  that  country ;  for  many  of 
the  territories  which  were  then  annexed  to  France  by  the 
eonquests  of  Napoleon,  have  never  entirely  lost,  or  discarded, 
the  use  of  the  French  monetary  system;  and  the  sense  of 
mutual  convenience  in  personal  intercourse  and  in  commercial 
transactions  might  easily  revive  it. 

Having  thus  shown  in  what  manner  68,000,000  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  continent  of  Europe  have  solved  the  diffi- 
culty of  reducing  their  monetary  circulation  to  a  eonunon 
standard,  by  this  remarkable  Convention,  which  subjects  their 
respective  gold  and  silver  coinage  to  certain  fixed  and  uniform 
rales,  and  even  determines  the  relative  proportion,  of  their  issues 
of  small  coin,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  scheme  of  a 
more  extended  union,  which  has  been  mooted  by  several  writers, 
and  discussed  in  the  French  press,  as  one  of  the  ulterior  results  of 
the  Convention  of  the  23rd  December.  It  is  certain  that  some 
progress  has  been  made,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  in  drawing  nearer  together  the  monetary  systems  of 
the  world.  Severd  States  which  still  retain  their  own  distinct 
unit  of  value,  and  which  have  not  adopted  the  French  metrical 
system,  have  nevertheless  proceeded  so  far  as  to  divide  their 
dollars,  florins,  drachmas,  &c.  on  the  decimal  scale,  which  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  a  great  convenience  in  calcular 
tion.  This  has  been  done  in  Sweden,  Turkey,  Portugal,  Aus- 
tria, Greece,  the  Netherlands,  and  Spain, — countries  including 
211,000,000  of  inhabitants.  To  these  Mexico  may  be  added 
since  the  French  occupation ;  and  the  relation  of  the  f  upee  of 
India  to  the  English  sovereign  also  affords  facilities  for 
decimal  arithmetic.  The  monetary  Convention  which  was 
concluded  in  1857,  between  Austria  and  the  German  States, 
brought  under  one  system  70,000,000  of  inhabitants,  whose 
coins  and  units  of  value  are  distinct,  but  have  been  rendered 
mutually  convertible  by  a  simple  process :  thus  the  three  lead- 
ing coins  of  Germany,  the  Prussian  thaler,  the  Austrian  florin, 
and  the  South  German  florin,  are  represented  by  the  following 
equations : — 

4  Prussian  thalers= 6  Austrian  florins =7  S.  German  florins. 

The  French  Convention  with  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
land, which  has  just  been  more  fully  described,  is  another  im- 
portant addition  to  the  principle  of  uniformity,  since  it  has 
Hnked  together  68,000,000  of  souls,  by  the  use  of  the  same 
coinage,  extending  from  Brest  to  Constanz,  and  from  Antweqy 
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to  Tarentum,  under  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of  the  23nl 
December^  published  in  England  by  M.  Hendriks^  in  the 
pamphlet  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  same  principle 
has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  acted  upon  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  proclamations  of  February  3,  1866,  giving  ta 
sovereigns  minted  in  Australia  legal  currency  in  this  country. 
The  result  of  all  these  changes  has  been  to  diminish  the 
innumerable  variations  of  money,  which  previously  existed  in 
the  world ;  to  reduce  them  to  five  or  six  leading  denominations; 
and  to  render  the  public  more  sensible  of  the  advantages  and 
convenience  which  would  arise  from  a  further  introduction  of 
the  principle  of  a  uniform  coinage,  or  of  a  coinage  which  could 
be  converted  and  interchanged  by  the  application  of  fixed 
and  uniform  principles.  These  views  have  been  ably  expressed 
upon  a  recent  occasion  by  M.  Louvet,  a  member  of  the 
French  legislative  body,  in  a  report  drawn  up  by  him  on  June 
13,  1866.  The  tendency  of  modem  civilisation,  with  its  lines 
of  railway  extending  over  and  across  the  frontiers  of  many 
States,  and  its  lines  of  telegraph*  bringing  into  direct  com- 
munication countries  lying  at  the  opposite  extremities  of 
Europe,  and  even  of  tiie  globe,  is  to  create  great  common 
interests,  irrespective  of  national  and  local  differences.  And 
it  is  obvious  that  all  the  operations  of  trade,  and  the  ex- 
change of  money,  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  redac- 
tion of  the  representatives  of  weight,  quantity,  and  value  to  a 
conunon  form,  or  by  the  adoption  of  some  principles  which 
would  make  the  conversion  of  different  signs  of  value  more  easy 
and  accurate. 

Our  own  country  has  hitherto  stood  aloof  from  any  of  these 
combinations,  and  we  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  Europe 
and  America  by  the  duo-decimal  system  of  numeration,  and  by 
the  high  value  of  our  unit,t  the  pound,  almost  as  much  as  by 


*  The  necessity  of  establishing  a  common  tarif  for  the  transmis* 
sion  of  telegraphic  despatches  through  different  countriesi  has  not 
been  without  effect  upon  the  question  of  international  coinage  and 
numeration.  Thus  the  Telegraphic  Convention  which  was  signed  at 
Paris,  on  the  17th  May,  1865,  between  France  and  almost  all  the 
States  of  Continental  Europe,  adopts  the  franc  as  the  monetary 
basis  of  international  tarifs  for  telegraphic  messages.  The  30th 
Article  of  this  treaty  adds  that  the  tarif  of  messages  between  any 
two  points  in  the  dominions  of  the  contracting  States,  is  to  be  so  ad- 
justed, that  the  charge  on  every  despatch  of  twenty  words  is  always 
to  be  some  multiple  of  the  half-franc. 

t  It  deserves  observation  that  as  we  proceed  from  Portugal,  at  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Europe,  where  the  monetary  unit  is 
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the  sea  which  surrounds  these  islands.  And  we  do  not  anti- 
cipate that  any  change  will  speedily  or  easily  be  effected  in 
habits  so  deeply  rooted  amongst  a  conunercial  people*  But  it 
is  by  no  means  impossible  to  bring  our  coinage  and  our  basis 
of  numeration  into  a  closer  and  more  constant  connexion  with 
the  leading  systems  of  the  European  continent  and  of  India, 
without  any  important  change  in  its  present  denomination  and 
value.  The  practical  method  which  has  been  suggested  to 
effect  this  object  is  as  follows : — 

The  English  sovereign  contains  123*274  grains  troy  weight, 
with  -^*5^th  alloy,  or  in  other  words,  113 '002  grains  of  fine  gold, 
representing  7*322  French  grammes.  The  French  twenty- 
franc  piece,  added  to  the  French  five-franc  piece  (in  gold),  con- 
tains 7*258  ^ammes  of  fine  gold,  exclusive  of -^Vth  of  alloy. 
Hence  the  difference  between  an  English  sovereign  and  twenty- 
five  francs  in  French  gold  is  64  milligrammes. 

K  these  64  milligrammes  (or  about  4^  grains  troy)  were  sub- 
tracted from  the  sovereign,  which  would  thus  be  reduced  0*825 
per  cent,  in  value,  and  if  the  proportion  of  alloy  in  our  gold  coin- 
age were  raised  from  j^g^th  to  -jV*^*  *^®  sovereign  would  be  worth 
a  little  less,  but  it  would  wei^h  a  little  more  than  it  does  at 
present:*  it  would  therefore  be  more  dissimilar  than  it  now  is 
to  the  French  napoleon,  but  it  would  Hbe  precisely  equivalent  to 
25  francs  in  French  gold,  and  would  in  fact  be  a  25-franc 
piece.  It  would  obviously  be  a  great  convenience  to  travellers 
in  both  countries  respectively,  and  in  all  the  countries  which 
have  adopted  the  monetary  system  of  France,  to  carry  with 
them  in  their  own  coinage  definite  representatives  of  value, 
which  would  be  independent  of  the  variations  of  the  exchange 
and  the  exactions  of  money-changers;  and  the  same  benefit 
would  accrue,  on  a  much  larger  scsle,  in  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial relations  of  this  country  with  foreign  nations.  K  such 
a  common  basis  of  numeration  and  coinage  were  in  existence, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  Governments  of  France  and 
England  to  agree  npon  certain  uniform  principles  of  coinage, 
and  to  give  legal  currency  respectively  to  these  foreign  coins, 
which  would  then  represent  distinct  forms  of  value,  based  on 

fit^  of  the  sovereign,  through  Spain,  France,  South  Grermany, 
North  Germany,  Russia  in  the  north-east,  and  England  in  the  north- 
west, the  value  of  the  coin  which  serves  as  the  base  of  numeration, 
increases  continoally,  being  least  in  the  south  and  highest  in  the 
north. 

*  A  pound  troy  at  the  standard  of  j^^ths  of  fine  gold  gives 
46/.  14«.  Qd. ;  and  at  the  standard  of  -^ths  of  fineness  it  would 
give  only  46/.  5«.  6^.  in  coin. 
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the  same  standard :  thus,  the  napoleon  would  be  In  England  a 
16-shilling  piece,  and  the  French  Government,  in  conjunction 
with  its  monetary  allies,  would  doubtless  not  only  accept  the 
English  sovereign  as  a  twenty-five-franc  piece,  but  would  pro- 
bably strike  twenty-five-fianc  pieces  of  its  own,  which  would  be 
identical  with  the  English  sovereign. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  easy  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  issue  gold  pieces  of  two  florins,  or  four  shillings'  value, 
representbig  two-tenths  of  a  pound,  which  would  correspond  to 
the  five-franc  pieces  of  the  Franco-Beige  and  Helvetico-Italian 
Union,  and  would  thus  become  a  practical  link  of  union 
between  the  two  circulations,  whilst  they  would  offer  a  means 
of  accord  with  those  large  European  and  American  popula- 
tions which  use  the  Spanish  piastre  or  dollar.  The  five-franc 
piece,  whether  in  gold  or  in  silver,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
familiar  unit  of  monetary  circulation  in  France  and  in  the 
countries  allied  with  her,  and  it  is  not  inaccurately  described 
by  M.  de  Parieu,  in  one  of  his  articles  in  the  *  Revue  Contem- 
poraine,'  as  the  dollar  or  crown  piece  of  both  hemispheres.* 
The  colonial  and  commercial  interests  of  this  country  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  our  connexion  with  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  importance  to  ourselves  to  con- 
sider, in  the  adjustment  of  our  monetary  system,  the  relation 
it  bears  to  the  coinage  of  our  neighbours,  our  dependentB, 
and  our  customers  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  units  of 
value  which  at  present  play  the  most  important  part  in  the 
intercourse  of  tne  world  are  the  pound,  the  American  and 
Spanish  dollar,  the  rupee,  and  the  franc,  and  all  these  coins 
stand,  by  a  fortunate  coincidence,  in  relations  to  each  other 
which  may  be  represented  by  multiples  of  the  number  five. 
Thus,  the  British  sovereign  is  equal  to  about  five  dollars  of 
four  shillings  each  ;  to  ten  rupees  ;  and  to  twenty-five  francs. 
If  it  were  possible  to  correct  the  slight  variation  which 
exists  in  these  proportions,  by  adopting  a  coinage  in  America, 
India,  and  Europe,  based  on  a  uniform  principle,  under  the 
different  denominations  familiar  to  each  country,  the  most 
arduous  part  of  the  question  of  monetary  union  would  be  solved. 
An  English  four-shUling  piece,  the  fifth  of  a  pound,  might  thus 

*  M.  Dumas,  a  Senator  of  France,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  in  his 
report  on  the  Monetary  Convention,  that  the  legislature  of  France 
had  erred  by  adopting  too  low  a  unit  of  value  in  the  currency,  and 
that  the  more  enlightened  disposition  of  the  present  times  is  to  cor- 
rect this  error  by  substituting  the  five-franc  piece  for  it,  or  the  quin- 
tuple of  the  franc  itself. 
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represent  the  dollar,  current  in  America  and  in  several  of  our 
own  colonies ;  it  would  also  represent  two  Indian  rupees,  and 
five  European  francs — conditions  which  would  give  it  currency 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  five-shilling  piece,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  has  been  abandoned  as  a  cumbrous  and  incon- 
venient coin,  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  readily 
convertible  into  any  system  of  foreign  coinage.  The  recent 
introduction  of  five-franc  pieces  in  gold  has  been  attended  in 
France  with  great  convenience  to  the  public,  and  we  think  that 
the  British  half  sovereign  is  a  piece  of  too  high  a  value  to  serve 
as  the  lowest  gold  coin  in  our  circulation.  These  gold  five- 
franc  pieces  at  first  appeared  to  be  rather  too  small,  especially 
to  a  community  which  were  previously  accustomed  to  the 
heavy  silver  crowns  which  they  have  superseded.  But  use  has 
removed  this  objection  in  France,  and  would  speedily  have  the 
same  eifect  in  this  country,  though  it  has  been  remarked  that 
northern  nations  prefer  the  use  of  coins  heavier  than  those  of 
the  south.  Thus,  in  the  French  monetary  conference  of  1865, 
Italy  insisted  on  the  reduction  of  the  smaller  pieces  of  silver 
to  20  centimes,  against  the  wish  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland. 

On  this  basis,  the  monetary  circulation  of  British  and  Aus- 
tralian gold  might  be  extended  to  68,000,000  of  inhabitants  of 
continental  Europe,  and  it  might  be  possible,  as  we  have  indi- 
cated, to  include  India  and  America  in  the  same  arrangement. 
This  point  being  once  attained,  time  would  probably  adjust  the 
silver  coinage  of  these  respective  countries  to  the  same  system. 

The  future  effect  of  this  combination  of  a  gold  circulation 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Western  Continental  Union, 
would  probably  be  further  extended  by  the  fact,  that,  as 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  have  no  gold  circulation  of 
their  own,  they  necessarily  use  a  large  quantity  of  the  French 
gold  coinage.  The  German  Commercial  Congress  which 
met  at  Frankfort  in  1865,  expressed  a  hope  that  Germany 
might  strike  and  issue  gold  pieces  of  the  value  of  20  francs,  of 
the  French  standard  and  pattern,  and  that  these  coins  should  be 
made  a  legal  tender  in  Germany, — a  measure  which  would  give 
legal  currency  to  the  French  napoleon,  or  its  equivalent, 
throughout  central  Europe.  M.  Soetbeer,  of  Hamburgh,  is  a 
decided  partisan  of  this  scheme,  and  it  is  also  supported  by  the 
*  Boersen  halle'  of  Hamburgh,  of  the  17th  July,  1866.  Pro- 
bably one  of  the  first  results  of  the  unification  of  Germany  will 
l>e  to  give  an  increased  impulse  to  her  monetary  union ;  but 
with  a  view  to  her  international  relations  the  extension  of  the 
area  of  that  inconvenient   coin   the   Prussian   three-shilling 
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thaler  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  it  bears  no  regular  analogy  to 
the  other  monetary  systems  of  Europe. 

The  result,  therefore,  of  an  understanding  between  England 
and  France  on  this  subject  would  probably  be  to  give  tJieir 
coinage  an  universal  acceptance  in  all  the  principal  States  of 
this  hemisphere,  except  perhaps  in  Kussia,  where  the  condi- 
tions of  the  circulation  are  peculiar,  from  her  vast  extent,  and 
from  her  own  large  metallic  productiveness. 

The  great  objection  which  may  fairly  be  urged  against  the 
adoption  of  a  scheme  that  threatens  to  modify,  in  however 
slight  a  degree,  the  established  and  intrinsic  value  of  the 
English  sovereign,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  National  Debt 
is  a  liability  represented  nominally  by  a  given*  number  of 
pounds  sterling,  equivalent  to  a  fixed  and  determined  weight 
in  gold.  The  interest  of  the  debt  is  paid  in  sovereigns  of  the 
same  value.  All  private  debts,  mortgages,  and  contracts  are 
expressed  in  the  same  terms ;  and  to  reduce  the  value  of  the 
coin  in  which  they  may  be  paid,  is  to  take  from  the  creditor 
and  give  to  the  debtor  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
difference.  If  the  gold  coin  of  England  were  brought  into 
conformity  with  the  gold  coin  of  the  Continent,  the  loss  would 
be,  as  we  have  seen,  64  milligrammes  of  fine  gold  on  each 
sovereign,  or  0*825  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  about  two  pence 
in  value. 

But  this  difficulty,  formidable  as  it  undoubtedly  appears  to 
be,  is  one  which  has  been  met  and  surmounted  by  other  States 
of  as  high  credit  and  probity  as  our  own ;  and  there  appear  to 
be  two  ways  of  dealing  with  it.  The  first  is  simply  to  reduce 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  sovereign  to  this  extent,  without 
taking  account  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  contracted  before 
the  conversion,  and  this  is  the  course  advocated  by  M.  Hen- 
driks  in  his  pamphlet.  It  is  the  course  which  was  taJcen  by  the 
Dutch  Government  in  1839,  when  it  reduced  the  Dutch  florin 
from  9*613  grammes  of  fine  silver  to  9*450  grammes,  diminish- 
ing the  coin  by  about  163  milligrammes,  representing  two  per 
cent,  of  the  original  weight,  on  the  principle,  as  we  presume, 
that  what  was  lost  by  each  member  of  the  community  in  one 
capacity  was  gained  in  another,  and  therefore  that  the  process 
of  conversion  did,  upon  the  whole,  compensate  itself. 

Mr.  Hendriks  remarks  in  his  pamphlet : — 

'  In  considering  the  question  of  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Mint 
Exchange  or  measure  between  coin  and  bullion,  it  must  be  observed 
that  there  is  satisfactory  historical  precedent  for  such  a  course.  We 
have  remarked  that  the  ratio  of  32.  17«.  10^.  per  ounce  is  empirical. 
It  may  even  turn  out  on  inquiry  that  the  alteration  to  3Z.  17*.  l^^^^ 
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interaational  standard  fineness  would  be  less  empirical,  and  nearer 
to  the  real  present  ratio  of  gold,  as  measured  by  silver  in  the  open 
market  for  bullion.  The  English  standard  until  1816  was  a  silver 
one,  with  the  collateral  alternative  standard  of  gold  coins  in  a  fixed 
proportion  settled  bj  royal  proclamations  and  Mint  indentures 
according  to  the  then  assumed  ratio  of  gold  to  silver.  Here  we 
have  ample  precedent  for  re-adjustment,  and  the  gold  discoveries 
of  the  last  fifteen  years  appear  to  call  for  something  of  the  kind 
being  again  considered.  The  3Z.  17^.  lO^dl  per  ounce  was  originally 
authorised  by  Charles  IL  But  the  government  of  William  and 
Mary  increased  it  to  a  larger  amount  of  gold  coin  per  ounce  of 
bollion.  This,  however,  as  shown  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  others, 
was  an  over-estimation  of  gold,  and  made  the  coined  guinea  (for 
pounds  were  not  then  in  existence)  equal  to  21$,  6d,  instead  of  to 
its  normal  2ls,  in  silver.  Silver  coins  could  not,  in  this  state  of 
things,  remain  in  circulation ;  they  were  melted  (just  as  the  French 
5-franc  pieces  have  been  of  late  years),  and  the  government  of 
George  I.  (a.d.  1717)  again  changed  to  the  ratio  which  has  since 
prevuled.' 

But,  secondly,  if  the  Britisli  legislature  were  resolved  to 
effect  this  change  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  without  the 
slightest  deviation  from  those  strict  principles  to  which  it  hag 
honourably  adhered  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
without  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  any  abasement  in  the 
coirency,  then  an  allowance  must  be  made  in  the  payment  of  all 
existing  debts,  so  as  to  render  the  amount  paid  in  the  new  coin- 
age exactly  equivalent  to  the  engagements  contracted  in  the  old 
one.  This  state  of  things  would  be  productive  of  temporary 
but  short-lived  inconvenience,  and  it  would  be  exactly  an^ogous 
(though  in  the  inverse  sense),  to  what  took  place  in  France, 
when  the  franc  waa  substituted  for  the  old  French  livre  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  present  century.  The  franc  was  worth  one 
livre  three  deniers,  and  the  livre  was  worth  99  centimes :  there 
was  therefore  a  ^flFerence  of  one  per  cent,  between  the  two 
coins.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  Government  published,  on 
the  26th  Vend^miaire  An  VIII,  an  official  table  of  equivalents, 
and  all  payments  and  accounts  were  subjected  to  this  process  of 
conversion,  according  to  the  established  scale,  until  after  a  cer- 
tain lapse  of  time  the  old  livre  had  fallen  into  disuse.  So  too, 
the  Pope  has  recently  published  official  tables  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Homan  scudo  into  Pontifical  lire. 

This  suggestion  has  found  adherents  both  in  England  and  in 
I^rance,  and  the  practical  inconvenience  attending  it  is,  perhaps, 
less  than  may  be  imagined.  In  England  it  has  been  associated 
with  a  further  proposal  for  what  is  called  the  decimalisation  of 
a  pound,  on  the  pound  and  mil  scheme.     To  us  it  appears  that 
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these  plans  deserve  and  require  very  careful  consideration.  We 
should  hail  with  great  satisfaction  the  adoption  of  a  complete 
and  careful  plan  for  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system,  in 
the  numeration^  and  in  the  coins^  weights^  and  measures  of  this 
country,  because  we  are  satisfied  that  this  system,  in  its  int^- 
rity  is  of  incalculable  advantage  to  science,  to  trade,  and  to 
all  the  operations  of  daily  life.  But  before  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  legislature  can  be  asked  to  sanction  any  change  in 
the  old-established  habits  of  the  people,  which  must  always  be 
productive  of  temporary  inconvenience,  they  must  be  well 
assured  that  the  change  is  to  be  made  once  for  all;  and  that  it 
is  so  contrived  as  to  embrace  all  the  desiderata  of  a  new  and 
improved  currency.  It  would  unquestionably  be  a  useful 
work  to  enable  us  to  assimilate  our  coinage,  under  its  principal 
existing  denominations,  with  that  of  foreign  countries,  so,  at 
least,  as  to  render  our  money  convertible  into  its  precise 
equivalents  and  to  give  it  currency  abroad.  But  this  is  only 
one  portion  of  the  reforms  we  should  be  glad  to  effect  in 
our  monetary  syi^tem ;  and  whenever  the  British  Government 
is  sufficiently  enlightened  and  sufficiently  supported  by  pabiic 
opinion  to  undertake  the  adjustment  of  these  questions,  we 
trust  that  a  modification  of  our  coinage  would  not  only  bring 
us  into  closer  relations  with  the  monetary  system  of  the 
Continent,  but  would  also  establish  our  own  coinage  and 
numeration  on  the  basis  of  the  decimal  system.  The  two 
things  are  distinct,  and  one  of  them  might  be  effected  without 
the  other ;  but  having  regard  to  the  serious  temporary  incon- 
venience of  any  modification  in  the  representatives  of  value, 
it  is  highly  expedient  that  if  any  such  change  should  be 
attempted  it  should  be  complete. 

One  of  the  chief  inducements,  however,  to  make  an  effort 
to  assimilate  the  gold  currency  of  this  country  with  that  of 
Western  Europe,  in  the  manner  we  have  pointed  out,  is  the 
minuteness  of  the  change  required  to  effect  that  object  We 
are  separated  from  the  monetary  system  of  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland  by  a  very  narrow  line  of  division, 
and,  as  we  have  shown,  the  double  standard  still  retained  in 
some  of  those  countries,  and  even  our  own  duo-decimal  system 
of  numeration,  present  no  serious  obstacles  to  the  desired 
result.  To  establish  a  theoretical  conformity  between  the 
monetary  systems  of  different  nations  may  be  impossible;  but 
there  is  a  point  of  contact  between  them  which  may  be 
employed  to  bring  about  their  practical  union. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  financiers  and 
economists  of  England  to  note  the  important  changes  which 
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are  taking  place  in  foreign  countries,  with  a  view  to  render  the 
means  of  exchange  more  simple  and  nniversal;  for  these 
changes  are  one  of  the  progressive  signs  of  the  age.  Even 
in  the  United  States,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
recently  manifested  a  disposition  to  entertain  proposals  calcu- 
lated to  bring  their  monetary  system  into  a  closer  connexion 
with  that  of  Europe.  Whatever  the  difficulties  may  be,  it  is 
not  impossible  for  the  common  interest  of  mankind  to  surmount 
them ;  and  no  common  interest  is  more  obvious  than  that  of 
establishing  a  similarity  or  identity  between  those  different 
representatives  of  value,  which  may  be  described  as  the  very 
language  of  trade  ;  for  to  use  the  words  of  Landgrave  Philip 
of  Hesse  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century — 

'  Hiitten  wir  alle  einen  Glauben, 
Gott  nnd  Gerechtigkeit  vor  Augen, 
Ein  G^wicht)  Maass,  MUnz  und  Geld, 
Dann  stiinde  es  besser  in  dieser  Welt.' 

Which  may  be  rendered — 

<  Had  all  men  but  a  single  creed, 
Faithful  to  God  and  just  in  deed, 
One  weight,  one  measure,  coin,  and  gold, 
'Twere  better  for  all  an  hundredfold.' 


Abt.  IV. — Histoire  de  Jules    Cksar.    Par  Napoleon  III. 

2  vols.   8vo.     Paris:   1865-66. 

'Phe  two  volumes  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  IIL's  *  History 
*  of  Csesar  '  have  been  already  so  long  before  the  world — 
they  have  excited  so  widely  the  interest  and  attention  of 
educated  men — they  have  been  made  so  much  the  occasion  of 
sarcasm,  of  banter,  of  violent  philippic,  of  sardonic  criticism — 
they  have  been  also  so  ably  dealt  with,  with  a  more  just  and 
honourable  purpose,  by  judges  of  a  different  order,  to  whom 
the  study  of  Cassar  himself  was  a  higher  object  than  the  study 
of  a  modem  potentate's  mode  of  dealing  Tvdth  him — that  little 
seems  left  for  the  ordinary  reviewer  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
them.  We  can  do  little  more  than  repeat,  and  combine,  what 
others  have  observed  before  us.  If  there  is  anything  about 
which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  be  original,  it  is  a  book 
which  from  the  circumstances  of  its  authorship  has  lain  on 
every  table,  and  been  commented  on  in  every  journal,  from  the 
day  of  its  appearance  until  now.  We  have  little,  either  of 
information  or   entertainment,   to   promise   our   readers;  but 
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that  little  shall  be  said^  at  all  events,  "with  the  best  exercise  of 
our  impartial  judgment — impartial^  both  as  to  the  book,  and, 
what  is  more  rare,  as  to  the  author. 

We  have  to  deal,  be  it  observed,  with  no  unpractised  writer. 
The  collection  of  the  works  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  already  a 
pretty  voluminous  one,  before  the  present  important  addition 
was  made  to  it.  Many  of  us  were  more  or  less  familiar  with 
him  as  a  writer,  before  Fate  and  his  own  strong  resolution 
made  him  the  master  of  the  leading  country  of  Europe.  Suc- 
cessful, in  the  common  sense^  as  a  literary  workman,  he 
certainly  has  not  been.  He  lacks  altogether  the  graces  of  a 
popular  author.  He  is  quite  incapable  of  interesting  the 
reader  by  mere  charm  of  manner,  or  through  such  sympathy 
of  sentiment  as  masters  of  the  art  are  able  to  excite.  His  style 
is  not  only  meagre  but  harsh  and  grating :  test  it  by  reading 
aloud,  and  this  quality  becomes  very  obvious.  He  seems  to 
have  at  once  little  ear  for  beauty  of  cadence,  and  little  appre- 
ciation of  neatness  of  diction.  No  Frenchman  can  possibly  be 
otherwise  than  epigrammatic ;  but  he  is  less  so,  and  less  suc- 
cessful when  he  is  so,  than  any  other  distinguished  French 
political  or  historical  writer  of  our  day.  In  this  respect  he  is 
more  felicitous  in  the  turn  of  his  occasional  letters  or  addresses, 
than  in  his  more  elaborate  and  finished  compositions.  In 
these,  generally  speaking,  there  is  a  simplicity  about  his  mode 
of  stating  or  conunenting  on  facts  which  verges  on  common- 
place. And  the  ordinary  reader,  of  a  mind  refined  into  over- 
fastidiousness  by  modem  cultivation,  is  apt  to  set  the  matter 
down  as  mere  conmionplace  accordingly,  and  to  discover  in  it 
occasion  for  nothing  but  weariness.  But  he  will  often  find  him- 
self mistaken.  Louis  Napoleon  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  write 
for  minds  such  as  these.  His  thoughts,  though  he  gives  them 
in  all  honesty  to  the  world  in  general,  are  in  reality^  perhaps 
unconsciously^  addressed  to  sectaries  and  enthusiasts.  We  say 
deliberately  enthusiasts,  because — strange  as  it  may  appear 
to  material  Englishmen,  who  are  familiar  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
loyalty,  nationality,  liberty,  but  cannot  at  all  realise  the  enthu- 
siasm which  clings  to  a  merQ  name  as  a  political  reality — Uie 
'  culte '  of  the  dead  Napoleon  was  for  many  years  a  substantial 
fanaticism  in  France.  Men,  who  were  neidier  fools  nor  dream- 
ers, persuaded  themselves  that  the  regeneration  of  the  country 
was  to  be  effected,  not  by  remodelling  her  institutions,  not  by 
extending  personal  and  political  freedom,  not  by  educating  her 
people,  but  by  carrying  out  the  first  Emperor's  *  ideas ; '  what- 
ever that  obscure  phrase  might  mean.  Look,  accordhigly^  at 
the  ^  Iddes  Napoleoniennes '  as  they  are  collected  in  the  three- 
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volume  edition  of  Louis  Napoleon's  works  (1848).  At  first 
sight,  the  scattered  essays  so  entitled  will  probably  i^pear  to 
contain  rather  a  dry  r^um6  of  the  first  Emperor's  views,  or 
those  attributed  to  him,  on  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  ahnost 
always  too  general,  and  often  too  trivial,  to  be  attractive  to  a 
practical  man.  The  inference  first  drawn  will  rather  be  that 
great  as  he  was  on  the  throne  as  well  as  in  the  camp,  he  does 
not  shine  as  an  '  ideologist.'  But  read  a  little  more  attentively, 
and,  as  fieir  as  you  can,  borrow  the  eyes  of  men  of  very  different 
training  and  mental  cultivation  from  yourself:  men,  the  angles 
of  whose  understanding  have  not  been  rounded  off  by  over 
polish:  and  you  will  find  that  many  of  these  propositions, 
almost  immeaning  in  your  eyes,  have  in  reality  oracular  truth 
and  oracular  force  when  addressed  to  minds  prepared  to  receive 
them.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  Koran  of  Mahomet;  it 
conveys  to  you  no  ideas  at  all ;  but  in  it  uncounted  millions 
have  realty  found,  or  persuaded  themselves  that  they  found, 
ideas  whidi  have  subdued  in  their  day  a  large  part  of  the 
world,  and  which  are  as  yet  so  far  from  decrepit  that  they  are 
even  now  extending  their  moral  and  material  conquest  over 
many  a  dark  comer  of  the  earth  in  the  Malay  i^les,  and  in  the 
recesses  of  Western  Africa. 

In  this  respect,  the  present  Emperor  may  to  a  certain  extent 
be  also  compared  to  a  vmter  to  whom  he  has  indeed  very  little 
analogy,  except  in  the  circumstance  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  his  thoughts  over  many  minds,  and  yet  over  none  except 
minds  of  the  sectarian  order :  we  mean  Joseph  MazzinL  To 
one  who  is  not  already  imbued  with  '  Mazzinianism,'  the  effort 
to  read  even  a  few  pages  of  the  great  patriot's  compositions  is — 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  speak  firom  our  own  experience — a 
most  wearisome  exertion.  Line  seems  to  succeed  line,  and 
page  to  follow  page,  without  imparting  any  definite  notions  at 
all :  there  seems  to  be  no  thought,  no  argument,  no  attempt  to 
grapple  with  a  difficulty  or  to  make  out  a  case :  nothing  but 
wire-drawn  sentiment,  repeating  itself  in  maudlin  language. 
Such,  we  say,  is  the  effect  produced  by  Mazzini  on  us — the 
effect  produced  by  him  on  the  world  is  a  very  different  matter. 
And  so,  '  Napoleonic  ideas'  may  be  to  many  of  us  a  mere 
bottle  of  smoke — ^but  Napoleonism,  somehow,  is  a  tremendous 
fact;  a  great  creation  of  modem  times,  the  ultimate  contest  of 
which  with  the  other  opposing  tendencies  of  the  age  has  yet  to 
be  fought  and  decided,  and  may  perhaps  prove  the  Battle  of 
Armageddon  of  distant  political  prophecy. 

That  the  avowed  object  of  the  writer  is  not  to  establish 
historical  truth,  but  to  establish  the  great  political  doctrine  of 
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the  future,  is  amply  proved  by  reference  to  a  single  passage  of 
the  Preface,  in  which  the  moral  of  the  whole  work  is  briefly 
summed  up  in  words  which  we  may  call  (in  the  present  state 
and  prospects  of  Europe  and  America)  of  terrible  significance. 
No  man  can  say,  can  even  approximate  to  a  conjecture,  how 
much  of  the  destiny  of  himself,  or  of  his  children,  is  involved  in 
those  few  suggestive  sentences.  * 

*  What  precedes  is  enough  to  show  the  object  which  I  propose 
myself  in  writing  this  history.  That  object  is  to  prove  that  when 
Providence  raises  up  such  men  as  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  Napoleon, 
it  is  in  order  to  point  out  to  the  nations  the  road  which  they  hate 
to  follow,  to  stamp  with  the  signet  of  their  genius  a  new  era,  and  to 
accomplish  in  a  few^  years  the  work  of  many  ages.  Happy  the 
nations  who  understand  them  and  follow  them !  Woe  to  those  who 
misconceivo  them  and  oppose  them !  They  do  as  the  Jews — they 
crucify  their  Messiah :  they  are  both  blind  and  guilty ;  blind,  for 
tiiey  do  not  perceive  how  powerless  are  their  efforts  to  suspend  the 
definitive  triumph  of  good  ;  guilty,  for  they  do  but  retard  progress, 
by  impeding  its  promptness  and  rapidity.'    (Preface,  p.  vi.) 

The  first  object  of  the  author  is  therefore  (as  usual  with  his 
countrymen  when  they  turn  historians)  to  establish  a  political 
theory  of  the  necessitarian  class:  most  Frenchmen  (whether  they 
admit  it  or  not)  being  by  the  turn  of  their  genius  disciples  of 
Comte.  The  second  object,  very  second  in  the  present  instance, 
is  to  do  so  by  means  of  the  investigation  of  a  particular  chapter 
in  historyi  Here,  to  say  at  once  what  it  would  be  mere  idle 
politeness  to  envelope  in  circumlocution,  the  *  History  of 
Csesar '  is  altogether  unsuccessful.  As  a  record  of  the  series 
of  events  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  annals  of  Rome  which 
preceded,  and  led  to,  the  civil  war  (political  significance  apart) 
it  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  last  degree.  The  author  seems  to 
have  really  approached  his  task  without  any  preparation  for 
it  beyond  a  superficial  knowledge  of  a  few  classical  authors, 
and  of  the  modem  compilations  on  the  subject  which  were 
popular  in  ordinary  education  fifty  years  ago.  He  does  not 
even  exhibit  the  appearance  of  knowing  that  such  further 
qualifications  could  exist,  or  could  be  required.  With  the 
school  of  sceptical  but  close  inquirers  into  early  Koman  history 
which  began  with  Niebuhr  and  ended  (for  the  present)  with' 
Lewis,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  formed  the  slightest  famili- 
arity. Nor  is  he  at  all  more  acquainted  with  the  concentrated 
light  which  German  investigation,  conducted  by  writers  such 
as  Mommsen,  has  thrown  on  the  whole  subject  of  inner  Roman 
domestic  life  and  outer  policy.  It  is  no  part  of  his  business  to 
raise  or  discuss  doubts  on  the  authenticity  of  a  tradition,  or  a 
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narrative,  or  a  document*  He  scarcely  shows  himself  aware 
that  they  are  disputed.  In  short,  and  to  put  the  case  as  plainly 
as  possible,  he  seems  to  believe  that,  in  order  to  be  capable  of 
forming  his  own  favourite  political  deductions,  which  are  the* 
true  essence  of  all  history,  a  student  needs  no  more  acquaintance 
with  facts  than  might  have  been  acquired  at  school  with  the 
help  of  ordinary  school-books. 

It  is  needless  to  say  more  on  this  subject ;  for  public  opinion 
seems  already  to  have  pronounced  its  verdict.  No  one  will 
read  the  History  of  Csesar  to  acquire  what  is  usually  meant  by 
historical  knowledge,  except  in  one  subdivision  only. 

The  treatment  of  that  subdivision  forms  a  curious  contrast  to 
the  execution  of  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  author  displays,  as  an 
author,  those  characteristics  by  which  he  has  made  so  powerful  an 
impression  on  the  European  mind,  for  the  last  seventeen  years, 
as  a  statesman ;  Quicquid  vult,  id  valde  vult  Long  before  he 
became  a  ruler,  even,  perhaps,  before  his  long  and  persistent 
dream  of  becoming  one  had  dawned  on  him,  he  was  an  engineer 
officer  by  profession,  and  a  strategist  by  favourite  study.  How 
intense  his  preoccupation  was  in  regard  to  these  subjects  is 
known,  not  only  to  his  intimates,  but  those  who  are  at  all 
familiar  with  his  scattered  writings.  To  a  mind  possessed  with 
such  inclinations  as  these,  it  may  well  be  believed  that  the  desire 
to  trace  step  by  step  the  military  history  of  the  great  Boman 
captain,  with  all  the  advantages  which  executive  power  could 
place  at  his  disposal,  must  have  been  a  very  predominant  motive 
in  the  choice  of  a  subject.  And  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice 
at  once,  both  in  the  different  spirit  which  here  animates  the 
writer  and  the  different  value  of  the  execution,  the  relief  which 
he  feels  in  approaching  it.  He  delights  to  draw  out  his 
hero  from  the  dull  details  (to  one  like  him)  of  the  Comitia 
and  the  Senate,  into  the  open  fields,  with  the  warlike  but 

*  Not  even  in  the  most  fundamental  instance  of  all  for  bis  purpose 
—the  authenticity  of  the  '  Commentaries '  which  he  uses.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  the  safest  course  is  to  rely  on  it ;  but  the  opposite 
belief  requires  notice,  at  least  from  any  conscientious  historian  of 
Caesar.  Arnold  was  not  a  very  accurate  or  deep  scholar  on  such 
SQbjects,  but  he  had  a  breadth  of  thought,  and  habit  of  judging  on 
the  general  aspect  of  things,  which  was  apt  to  render  his  views  clear 
Inhere  men  with  minds  more  deeply  involved  in  particulars  see 
faintly.  He  was  curiously  sceptical  on  this  head.  *  The  more  we 
'  read  them,'  he  says,  *  the  less  can  we  persuade  ourselves  to  consider 
*  Caesar  as  their  author '  (History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  257).  We  are 
^ot  sure,  however,  whether  in  this  passage  he  means  the  whole  work, 
or  the  •  De  Bello  Civili '  only. 
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capricious  Gaul  for  his  enemy,  the  staunch  l^anary,  with 
pickaxe  and  javelin,  for  his  agent,  and  around  him  the  moun- 
tains, rivers,  marshes,  defiles,  existing  now  as  they  existed  then, 
and  giving  out  their  buried  stores  of  ancient  relics  to  guide 
the  research,  and  reward  ilie  conjectures,  of  die  ablest  explorers 
of  France,  with  an  imperial  antiquary  at  their  head.  Both 
these  main  divisions  of  his  work  are  animated,  no  doubt,  by 
the  same  intense  spirit  of  personality.  That  he  had  his  visions 
of  continuing  certain  traditions  of  empire  we  all  know;  but 
those  visions  embraced  also  certain  other  traditions  of  military 
glory.  Half  his  asjHxations  were  fulfilled  in  abundant  measure ; 
the  other  half  (to  the  extreme  relief  of  mankind)  the  Fates 
*  dispersed  in  empty  air.'  But  they  are  evidently  dear  to  his 
remembrance. 

In  reading  these  volumes,  therefore,  which  have,  as  has  been 
said,  little  enough  of  the  attractions  of  style,  or  eloquence, 
or  imagination,  to  prevent  us  from  diverging  fr(»n  the  study  of 
their  contents  to  meditation  on  their  auwor,  we  are  inevitably 
led  to  impersonate  him  to  ourselves  in  several  distinct  characters. 
He  is  here  before  us  as  the  steady,  pertinacious  dreamer  of 
dreams  to  come  true;  he  who  proposed  to  himself,  and  executed, 
the  task  of  acting  out  on  the  great  stage  the  drama  of  which 
the  first  Napoleon  only  performed  the  prelude.  The  hero  of 
that  drama  is  the  great  monarch,  ruling,  not  through  the  people, 
but  by  and  with  the  people,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to 
appeal  from  all  opposition  by  the  so-called  liberal  and  cultivated 
classes  to  that  fimdamental  power  of  all  from  which  he  derives  his 
origin  and  his  strength.  But  the  author  is  before  us  also  in  that 
very  rare  character  of  a  philosophical  statesman,  who  may  be 
driven  indeed,  as  others  are,  to  govern  by  shifts  and  expedients 
calculated  to  meet  present  emergencies,  but  whose  mind  is 
always  in  the  future;  who  directs  his  course,  in  the  main,  by  an 
estimate  of  the  strength  of  opposing  forces,  not  as  they  are  to 
the  superficial  observer,  but  as  certain  signs  show  that  &ey  will 
be.  We  meet  with  him,  lastly,  as  the  military  arch»ologist,  on 
ground  chosen  by  himself  and  which  he  has  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated, discussing,  temperately  and  ably,  questions  minute 
and  uninteresting  except  to  the  few,  but  inviting  much  intellec- 
tual subtlety ;  and  deciding  them  in  general,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  with  much  acuteness,  and  a  remarkable  freedom 
from  prepossessions  and  crotchets.  But  all  the  rest  of  the 
-work — all  that  does  not  bear,  directly,  on  its  great  political 
purpose,  or  that  is  not  contained  in  the  special  chapters  on  the 
Gaulish  campaigns — is  mere  rough  cement,  holding  together 
materials  of  some  value,  but  quite  unconnectcKl  with  each  other; 
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mere  ^padding,'  to  use  a  more  obvious  pliraae  out  of  the  modem 
literary  dictionary. 

The  leading  principle  on  which  rest  the  foundations  of 
Cassarism^  or  Napoleonism^  whichever  name  may  be  applied  to 
it,  is  of  course  the  doctrine  of  Necessity;  the  assimiption  of  a  law^ 
according  to  which,  when  public  events  have  reached  a  certain 
taming  point  in  their  natural  course,  they  can  only  proceed 
thenceforth  in  a  previously  ascertained  direction.  That  absolute 
power  begets  aristocracy,  the  latter  democracy,  and  democracy 
by  corruption  engenders  tyranny,  was  the  old  pre-Comtian 
formula  of  ages  gone  by.  And  we  do  not  know  that  political 
wisdom,  although  it  has  invented  many  fine-sounding  phrases 
to  adorn  the  same  series  of  propositions,  has  in  reality  proceeded 
much  farther : — 

'  Thus,'  says  the  author,  speaking  of  the  last  days  of  the  Republic, 
'  everything  was  struck  with  decay.  Brutal  force  gave  power,  and 
corruption  place.  The  Empire  no  longer  belonged  to  the  Senate, 
bat  to  the  commanders  of  the  armies ;  the  armies  no  longer  belonged 
to  the  Republic,  but  to  the  chiefs  who  conducted  them  to  victory. 
Numerous  elements  of  dissolution  disorganised  society ;  the  venality 
of  judges,  the  traffic  in  elections,  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
Senate^  the  tyranny  of  wealth,  which  oppressed  the  poor  by  usury 
and  braved  the  law  with  impunity.  Rome  was  divided  between  two 
well-marked  lines  of  opinion:  one  side,  seeing  no  safety  except  in 
the  past,  attached  themselves  to  abuses,  through  fear  lest  the  dis- 
placement pf  a  single  stone  should  make  the  whole  edifice  crumble. 
The  other  wanted  to  consolidate  thatedifice  by  making  the  base  larger 
and  the  summit  less  unsteady.  The  first  rested  its  cause  on  the  in- 
stitutions of  Sylla ;  the  other  had  taken  the  name  of  Marius  as  the 
symbol  of  its  hopes.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  282.) 

Afler  doing  ample  justice  to  the  motives  and  purity  of  cha- 
racter of  some,  at  least,  of  the  leaders  of  the  '  Parliamentary ' 
party,  the  Imperial  positivist  proceeds : — 

'  And  nevertheless,  the  cause  maintained  by  men  such  as  these  was 
condemned  to  perish,  like  everything  else  which  has  lasted  its  time. 
With  all  their  virtues,  they  were  only  an  additional  obstacle  to  the 
regular  march  of  civilisation,  because  they  did  not  possess  those 
qualities  which  are  most  essential  in  time  of  revolution,  the  just 
appreciation  of  the  wants  of  the  moment  and  the  problems  of  the 
future.  .  . .  But  their  infiuence  was  so  considerable,  and  ideas  con- 
secrated by  time  have  such  an  empire  over  the  spirits  of  men,  that 
they  would  even  yet  have  prevented  the  success  of  the  papular 
cause,  if  Csesar,  by  placing  himself  at  its  head,  had  not  given  it  new 
lustre  and  irresistible  force.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  307.) 

'  Never  is  the  period  of  decline  of  a  society  more  plainly  indicated 
than  when  the  law  becomes  the  machine  of  war  for  the  use  of  the 
different  parties,  instead  of  remaining  the  honest  expression  of  the 
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general  requirements.  Every  man  who  had  arrived  at  power  ia 
Rome  rendered  himself  guilty  to-day  of  what  he  had  condenmed 
yesterday,  and  made  the  institutions  of  his  country  serve  the  passion 
of  the  moment  At  one  time  it  is  the  Consul  Metellus  (jL.n.c.  697) 
who  delays  the  nomination  of  the  Quaestors  in  order  to  prevent  that 
of  the  judges,  with  the  view  of  protecting  his  relative  Clodias 
against  a  judicial  accusation.  At  another  wc  find  Milo  and  Sextius, 
under  pretext  of  reprisals  against  the  same  consul,  opposing  all 
imaginable  obstacles  to  the  convocation  of  the  Comitia.  Then 
again,  the  Senate  (a.u.c.  698)  endeavours  to  delay  the  choice  of 
judges,  in  order  to  prevent  Clodius  from  being  named  JSdile*  The 
ancient  usage  of  consulting  the  auspices  had  become,  in  the  eyes  of 
all,  a  mere  political  manoBuvi^e.  None  of  the  great  personages 
whom  the  momentary  favour  of  the  people  or  the  Senate  brought  into 
prominence  preserved  the  true  sentiment  of  right.  Cicero,  who  sees 
the  whole  Republic  in  himself,  and  who  attacks  as  monstrous  every- 
thing done  against  him  and  without  him,  declares  all  the  acts  of  the 
Tribunate  of  Clodius  "illegal.**  Cato,  on  the  contrary,  defends, 
from  personal  interest,  the  same  acts,  because  the  pretensions  of 
Cicero  wound  his  pride,  and  tend  to  invalidate  the  commission  which 
he  had  received  from  Clodius.  Caius  Oato  violates  the  law  by  reveal- 
ing the  Sibylline  oracle.  On  all  sides  recourse  is  had  to  illegal 
means,  which  vary  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  actor. 
Some,  like  Milo,  Sextius,  Clodius,  put  themselves  openly  at  the  head 
of  armed  bands :  others  act  with  timidity  and  dissimulation,  like 
Cicero,  who,  one  day,  after  a  first  unsuccessful  attempt,  carries  off 
by  stealth  from  the  Capitol  the  brazen  plate  on  which  the  law  for 
his  proscription  was  engraved.  Singular  error,  to  suppose  that 
history  nfay  be  effaced  by  causing  some  marks  of  the  past  to  dis- 
appear.'   (Vol.  ii.  p.  376.) 

And^  consistently  enough,  following  the  same  line  of  thought 
to  its  conclusions,  he  makes  every  additional  usurpation  on  the 
part  of  the  military  chiefs  whose  increasing  ascendancy  was 
ruining  the  Republic,  an  additional  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  Republic  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times : — 

*  It  was  every  day  more  and  more  evident  (a.  u.  c.  702),  in  the 
eyes  of  all  men  of  sense,  that  the  institutions  of  the  Republic  were 
becoming  unequal  to  the  maintenance  of  order  within,  perhaps  of 
peace  without.  The  Senate  could  no  longer  meet ;  the  Comitia  no 
longer  be  held  ;  the  judges  no  longer  pronounce  a  sentence,  except 
under  the  protection  of  a  military  force.  It  became  necessary  there- 
fore to  place  the  state  at  the  discretion  of  a  general^  and  to  abdicate 
all  authority  in  his  favour.  Thus,  while  popular  instinct,  which  is 
seldom  in  the  wrong^  saw  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  in  the 
elevation  of  a  single  man  to  power,  the  aristocratic  party,  on  the 
contrary,  saw  no  danger,  except  in  this  general  inclination  towards 
the  single  man.  On  this  account  Cato  had  himself  inscribed  among 
the  candidates  for  the  consulship  for  the  year  703,  signalising  Pompejr 
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and  CsBsar  as  equally  dangerous,  and  declaring  that  lie  only  aspired 
to  the  highest  magistracy  in  order  to  repress  their  ambitious  designs. 
This  competition,  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  to  the  popular 
instincts  which  were  engaged  in  the  contest,  had  not  a  chance  of 
success ;  and  the  candidateship  of  Cato  was  set  aside  without  difii-* 
culty.'    (Vol.  ii.  p.  449.) 

Xow,  to  say  the  truth,  at  the  expense  of  being  thought  very 
wanting  in  profundity,  the  ordinary  alfegation  that  the  institu- 
tions 01  Kome  were  ^  eifete,'  and  required  to  be  destroyed  and 
created  afresh,  at  the  particular  period  when  Caesar  con- 
descended to  undertake  that  task,  has  long  appeared  to  us  an 
instance  of  the  practice  of  reading  history  backwards,  and 
assuming  (in  the  infinite  variety  of  human  circumstances) 
that  the  event  which  happened  was  precisely  the  only 
event  which  could  happen.  It  is  usually  laid  down  in  a 
manner  which  is  a  penect  specimen  of  reasoning  in  a  circle. 
The  institutions  of  Rome  were  rotten,  therefore  they  fell ;  they 
fell,  therefore  they  were  rotten.  On  what  grounds  do  we  pro- 
nounce them  thus  obsolete  ?  Certainly  not  that  of  age.  The 
old  Soman  polity  was,  in  truth,  remarkably  short-lived.  The 
period  of  development  of  the  old  aristocratic  conunonwealth 
scarcely  outlasted  three  centuries,  from  the  end  of  the  Samnite 
war,  when  Kome  became  absolute  mistress  of  Italy,  to  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi,  or,  if  you  will,  of  Marius  and  Sylla. 
And  that  period  was  not  at  all  of  a  stationary  character:  it 
was  one  of  perpetual  change  and  reconstruction  of  internal 
elements.  The  revolution  commenced  by  the  Gracchi  threw  a 
mass  of  power,  till  then  wielded  by  the  aristocracy,  into  the 
hand  of  the  city  populace.  But  then,  as  if  providentially  to 
counterbalance  this  tendency,  came  the  changes  effected  by  the 
Social  Wars,  which  in  the  end  balanced  that  new  power  by 
the  introduction  of  whole  races  of  free  Italians  to  the  suffrage. 
Such  great  alterations  could  not  take  place  without  trying  the 
strength  of  the  old  system  to  the  utmost ;  but  there  is  nothing, 
in  our  judgment,  except  the  event,  which  we  must  protest 
against  as  a  false  criterion,  to  prove  that,  guided  by  more 
honest  and  more  reverential  hands,  the  machine  was  not  elastic 
enough  to  outlast  the  pressure,  and  might  not  have  continued 
to  perform  its  functions  with  renewed  energv.  We  must  not 
be  seduced,  in  this  matter,  by  the  conmionplaces  of  poets  and 
rhetoricians  about  the  contests  of  the  venal  forum,  and  enor- 
mous fortunes,  and  foreign  conquest,  and  the  lust  of  gold. 
Where  a  living  public  spirit  exists,  a  commonwealth  may 
endure  all  these,  assimilate  their  good  results,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  reject  their  evil.     It  will  never  do  for  us  Britons — with 
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a  foreign  empire  more  than  equalling  that  of  Rome,  and  foreign 
commercial  relations  greatly  exceeding  hers,  and  private  for- 
tunes elaborated  every  day  out  of  our  common,  resources  to 
which  that  of  Crassus  was  poverty,  with  bribery  rampant, 
luxury  to  which  that  of  Lucullus  was  simplicity,  and  social 
vices  equalling  at  least  those  of  the  Suburra, — to  acquiesce  in 
the  servile  doctrine  that  the  institutions  under  which  those  vast 
changes  have  been  effected,  and  which  have  hitherto  borne  the 
strain  of  them,  have  become  '  effete,'  and  stand  in  need  of  a 
manipulation  by  an  inspired  autocrat.  And  whether  we  are 
flattered  or  alarmed  by  the  comparison,  no  two  communities 
have  ever  exhibited  more  striking  analogies  in  their  develop- 
ment of  pubHc  life  than  those  of  repubUcan  Rome  and  consti. 
tutional  England. 

We  may,  in  fact,  illustrate  our  meaning  still  further,  by  com- 
paring the  course  of  events  in  both,  countries,  at  a  period  in 
their  respective  destinies  by  no  means  dissimilar.  After  all 
allowance  made  for  the  comparative  size  of  the  theatres  on 
which  the  performances  took  place,  the  last  days  of  the  Stuart 
monarchy,  in  England,  exhibited  a  crisis  simUar  in  many  re- 
spects to  that  in^ch  agitated  the  Roman  Republic  from  the 
Syllan  '  restoration '  to  ^e  establishment  of  Caesarean  power. 
The  old  division  of  the  English  nation  into  the  popular  and 
aristocratic  parties  still  remained,  but  in  the  course  of  events 
these  had  assumed  shapes  so  new  and  so  distorted,  that  the 
Whi^  and  Tories  retained  little  more  than  a  traditional  re- 
semblance, maintained  by  hereditary  obstinacy,  to  the  Round- 
heads and  Royalists  of  old  times;  just  as  the  partisans  of 
Pompey  and  Csesar  did  to  those  of  Marius  and  Sylla.*  And 
party  warfare,  while  keeping  clear  of  absolute  civil  war,  had 
degenerated  into  excesses  so  utterly  unscrupulous  that  ciTil 
war  itself  seemed  tolerable  in  comparison.  The  life,  property, 
honour,  of  every  man  engaged  in  politics  were  held  by  him 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  antagonist  faction,  whenever  it 
obtained  temporary  power.  Consequently,  every  struggle  for 
po'ver  was  also  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  ambition  became 
only  another  word  for  the  spirit  of  self-defence.  The  Whigs 
shed  noble  and  innocent  blood  by  wholesale  in  the  matter  of 

*  It  may  be  worth  the  notice  of  those  who  register  coincidences^ 
that  the  period  assigned  by  the  Emperor  for  the  duration  of  the 
popular  struggle  against  the  Roman  Senate — sixty-three  years,  from 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi  to  the  Consulate  of  Crassus  and  Fompej, 
A.U.O.  684  (vol.  i.  p.  275) — exactly  agrees  with  that  between  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  and  the  English  revolution  (1625-88). 
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the  Popish  plot.  The  King's  friends,  when  uppermost,  sent 
to  the  gallows  as  a  conspirator  every  leading  antagonist  who 
did  not  escape  their  clutches;  and  punished  rebellious  out- 
breaks— such  as  those  of  Monmouth  and  of  the  Covenanters — in 
such  a  manner  that  the  revenge  bore  a  proportion  to  the  pro* 
vocation  never  perhaps  surpassed  in  political  history,  except  in 
Jamaica  in  1865.  And  yet  all,  or  almost  all,  was  done,  just 
as  in  the  '  parallel  instance  of  decaying  Rome,  under  colour 
of  law.  The  old  tenacious  respect  for  forms  and  legal  observ* 
ance  prevailed  throughout  the  struggle. 

*  The  evidence  now  produced  for  the  crown,*  ^ays  Macaulay,  ^  was 
at  least  as  worthy  of  credit  as  the  evidence  on  which  the  noblest 
blood  of  England  had  lately  been  shed  by  the  opposition.  The 
treatment  which  an  accused  Whig  had  now  to  expect  from  jadges, 
advocates,  sherilffsy  juries  and  spectators,  was  no  worse  than  the 
treatment  which  had  lately  been  thought  good  enough  by  the  Whigs 
for  an  accused  Papist.' 

Even  when  Lord  Bochester  smd  (in  his  private  letters  to  his 
wife)  that  ^things  are  now  reduced  to  wat  extremity  on  all 
'  sides,  that  a  man  dares  not  turn  his  back  for  fear  of  being 

*  hanged,  an  ill  accident  to  be  avoided  by  all  prudent  persons,' 
the  sufferers  had  the  consolation  that  they  were  duly  exe- 
cuted with  all  the  constitutional  forms.  As  Hallam  says, 
there  were,  under  Charles  II.,  ^  no  means  of  chastising  political 
^  delinquencies,  except  through  the  regular  tribunals  oi  justice, 

*  and  through  the  verdict  of  a  jury.'  The  consequence  was — 
in  striking  analogy  with  what  was  passing  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Milo  and  Clodius — that  every  politician's  hope,  not  only  of 
victory  but  of  life,  lay  in  securing  the  jury  in  his  favour.  And, 
in  the  metropolis  at  least,  for  some  years,  the  question  which 
party  should  prevail,  or  rather  be  able  to  show  its  face  in 
pubUc,  depended  on  the  election  of  the  sheriffs,  whose  duty  to 
their  cause  it  was  to  pack  the  juries.  Now,  if  a  clever  Csesarist 
were  to  pronounce  that  the  parliamentary  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, thus  turned  by  parties  into  a  mere  cover  for  mutual 
Tiolence,  had  become  ^effete'  in  1688,  he  would  be  able  to 
show  quite  as  valid  an  array  of  arguments  and  probabilities  in 
favour  of  his  assertion,  as  he  who  were  to  predicate  the  same 
of  the  Roman  Republic  in  a.u.c.  700,  or  of  French  political 
freedom  in  1848.  And  the  same  fate-appointed  consequence 
would  have  been  ready  at  his  hands — namely,  that  a  Caesar  was 
needed  to  replace  the  worn-out  system  by  a  new  one.  And 
nothing  would  have  been  easier,  had  Providence  so  willed  it, 
than  the  career  of  an  English  Ca^ar  in  1688.  The  bulk  of  all 
parties,  tired  of  what  seemed  an  insoluble  problem,  would  have 
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thrown  themselves  at  his  feet.  But  it  did  not  please  Provi- 
dence to  send  us  a  CsBsar.  It  sent  us  a  Dutchman,  incapable 
of  a  Cesar's  designs  or  a  Caesar's  crimes.^  It  sent  us  a  pre- 
server, highminded,  indeed,  able,  and  resolute,  but  phlegmatic 
and  sickly,  whose  personal  ambition,  such  as  he  had,  laj  in 
quite  another  direction,  whose  sense  of  honour  and  justice 
would  have  restrained  him  from  revolutionary  projects  had  he 
been  otherwise  inclined  to  them,  and  who  would  no  more  have 
dreamt  of  making  himself  Emperor  among  us  than  Pope.  The 
sceneral  result  was  that,  instead  of  the  establishment  of  a  mas- 
Bificent  despotism,  nothing  happened  among  us  more  exciti^^ 
than  the  rise  out  of  political  anarchy  of  a  Whig  aristocracy, 
which,  with  continually  increasing  reinforcement  from  the 
popular  power,  has  managed  to  patch  up  our  effete  institutions, 
and  kept  them  going  for  a  century  and  three  quarters.  And 
for  our  own  parts,  believing  the  changes  in  states  to  be  by  no 
means  accountable  on  absolute  laws  of  Positivism,  but  subject 
to  many  a  bias  of  accident  and  opportunity,  we  are  aware  of  no 
reason  why  the  institutions  of  Rome  also  might  not  have  under- 
gone a  similar  process  of  petty  and  gradual  reconstruction,  had 
Fate  denied  her  the  blessing  of  a  Csesar,  and  given  her  some- 
thing approaching  the  feebler  type  of  an  Orange  or  a  Wash- 
ington. To  sum  up  the  subject  in  words  which  may,  perhaps, 
possess  an  approximation  to  common  sense,  instead  of  savouring 
of  the  mystic  and  oracular :  there  are,  no  doubt,  crises  in  the 
history  of  free  states  when  they  can  only  be  saved  through  the 
energy  or  influence  of  a  few,  or  even  of  a  single  man.  But 
it  depends  very  greatly  on  the  character  of  the  deliverer  him- 
self, whether  he  shall  complete  his  task  by  the  reconstruction 
of  society  on  the  old  basis,  or  shall  destroy  society,  and  render 
himself  the  absolute  master  of  a  new  one.  The  courtier,  who 
worships  success  in  a  '  Caesar,'  is  a  public  enemy  of  a  vulgar 
type.  The  timid,  or  fastidious,  or  cynical  politician,  who  extols 
him  simply  for  the  energy  which  he  displays  in  trampling  down 
opposition,  is  considerably  worse.  But  worst. of  all  is  the 
fatalist  philosopher,  who  preaches  that  the  usurper  is  a  ne- 
cessity. 

*  It  is  a  singular  instance  of  preoccupation  by  a  single  idea,  tbftt 
Louis  Napoleon,  in  his  'Historical  Fragments'  (comparing  ]6$S 
with  1830),  turns  William  HI.  himself  into  a  *  Caesar.*  The  Stuarts 
he  says,  reigned  by  fomenting  personal  ambitions  :  *  Guillanme,  au 
'  contraire,  mettait  sous  ses  pieds  tons  les  obstacles,  et  faisait  con- 
*  courir  toutcs  les  opinions  diverses  comme  tousles  individus  oppo"*^ 
*^  un  seul  but,  Tint^ret  du  pays.'  (OSuvres  de  Louis  Napoleanj 
vol.  ii.  p.  102.) 
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That  the  master  of  events,  on  his  road  to  supreme  power> 
is  justified  in  employing  to  the  utmost  extent  the  ordinary 
methods  of  corruption  and  intrigue  which  the  abuses  of  the 
constitution  place  at  his  disposal,  is  evident  from  the  following 
passage,  descriptive  of  Ctesar's  conduct  after  he  had  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  first  triumvirate : — 

'  Withoat  changing  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Republic,  Caesar 
had  obtained  a  great  result.  He  had  substituted  for  anarchj  an 
eoergetic  power,  mastering  at  once  the  Senate  and  the  Comitia.  By 
effecting  an  understanding  between  the  three  most  important  citizens, 
he  had  merged  mere  personal  rivalries  in  a  moral  authority  which 
had  permitted,  him  to  establish  laws  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  Empire.  But  it  was  essential  that  his  departure  should  not 
draw  with  it  the  fall  of  the  edifice  so  laboriously  raised.  He  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  number  or  power  of  his  enemies  ;  he  knew  that 
if  he  abandoned  to  them  the  Forum  and  the  Curia,  not  only  they 
would  annul  all  his  acts,  but  would  go  so  far  as  to  deprive  him  of 
hJ8  command. . . .  Against  such  hostility  as  this  it  was  necessary  to 
do  a  difficult  thing — to  contrive  to  manage  the  elections.  The 
Boman  Constitution  brought  forward  every  year  new  candidates  for 
public  office.  It  was  indispensable  to  have  partisans  among  the  twa 
consuls,  the  eight  praetors,  and  the  ten  tribunes  named  in  the 
Comitia.'    (Vol.  i.  pp.  401-2.) 

The  character  and  designs  of  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
Ctesarism,  destined  to  abet  the  Caesar  of  the  day  in  his  suc- 
cessful attack  on  the  institutions  of  his  country,  form  always  a 
ticklish  subject  for  the  panegyrist  to  deal  with.  The  Catiline, 
Clodius,  Curio  of  all  times — those  desperados  who  prepare 
the  way  for  a  coup  (Tetat,  and  those  who  abet  it  in  execution — 
are  generally  somewhat  sinister  figures  in  history,  whom  one 
would  willingly  keep  in  the  shade  as  far  as  possible.  On  the 
whole,  we  think  the  Imperial  writer  has  dealt  judiciously  with 
this  portion  of  his  subject.  Without  ignoring  these  untoward 
partisans  of  his  hero,  he  has  contrived  not  to  make  them  too  pro- 
minent, and,  amidst  due  reprobation  for  their  excesses,  to  in- 
sinuate the  gentle  apology  that  the  evils  of  the  time  left  them 
no  other  course,  and  Csesar  no  better  allies. 

*  In  epochs  of  transition,  when  it  is  necessary  to  choose  between  a 
glorious  past  and  an  unknown  future,  audacious  and  unscrupulous 
Tnen  alone  put  themselves  forward ;  the  others,  more  timid  and  more 
enslaved  by  prejudices,  keep  in  the  shade,  and  form  an  obstacle  to 
the  movement  which  is  drawing  society  in  a  new  direction.  It  is 
always  a  great  evil  for  a  country  which  is  a  prey  to  agitators,  when 
the  party  of  les  honnetes  gens,  or  of  "the  good/'  as  Cicero  calls  them, 
does  not  embrace  the  new  ideas,  in  order  to  direct  and  moderate 
them.     Hence  profound  divisions.     On  the  one  hand,  worthless  men 
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are  apt  to  become  masters  of  the  good  or  evil  passions  of  the  mal- 
titude ;  on  the  other,  honourable  people,  either  standing  aside  or 
placing  themselves  in  opposition,  impede  all  progress,  and  arouse,  bj 
their  obstinate  resistance,  a  legitimate  impatience^  or  even  mis- 
chievous violence.  This  opposition  has  the  double  inconvenience  of 
leaving  the  field  open  to  those  who  belong  to  an  inferior  tjpe,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  maintaining  doubts  in  the  mind  of  that  floating 
mass  which  judges  parties  much  more  by  the  character  of  the  men 
engaged  in  them  than  bj  the  value  of  the  ideas  which  they  represent 
'  What  then  passed  at  Rome  offers  a  striking  example  of  these 
truths.  Was  it  not  reasonable,  in  truth,  to  hesitate  before  preferring 
to  the  faction  which  had  at  its  head  such  illustrious  personages  u 
Hortensius,  Catulus,  Marcellas,  LucuUus,  and  Cato»  that  which 
counted  as  its  supporters  men  such  as  Gabinius,  Manilius,  Catiline, 
Yatinius,  and  Clodias  ?  What  more  legitimate,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  families,  than  this  resistance  to  all 
change,  and  this  disposition  to  consider  all  reform  as  an  Utopia  and 
a  sacrilege  ?  . . .  And  yet  the  cause,  defended  by  such  men,  wu 
doomed  to  perish,  like  everything  else  which  has  had  its  time.  Not- 
withstanding their  virtues,  they  were  only  an  additional  obstacle  to 
the  regular  march  of  civilisation ;  because  they  were  deficient  in 
those  qualities  which  are  the  most  essential  in  times  of  revolation, 
the  power  to  appreciate  justly  the  necessities  of  the  moment  and  the 
problems  of  the  future.'    (Vol.  i.  pp.  306-7.) 

It  would  certainly  be  diflScult,  under  cover  of  a  chapter  of 
ancient  history^  to  adumbrate  more  distinctly  both  the  cha- 
racter of  the  events  which  have  placed  later  Csssars  on  the 
seat  of  empire^  and  the  apology  for  them.  In  another  passage 
the  experience  of  modem  crises  is  called  in  even  more  boldly 
to  vouch  for  the  favourite  interpretation  of  ancient  ones : — 

<  In  civil  troubles  every  class  of  society  guesses,  as  if  by  instinct, 
the  cause  which  answers  to  its  aspirations,  and  feels  itself  drawn 
towards  it  by  a  secret  affinity.  Men  bom  in  the  superior  classes,  or 
raised  to  the  same  level  by  honours  and  wealth,  are  always  attracted 
towards  aristocratic  causes ;  while  those  who  are  kept  by  fortune  in 
the  inferior  ranks  remain  firm  supporters  of  the  popular  caose. 
Thus,  at  the  return  from  Elba,  most  of  the  generals  of  Napoleon, 
gorged  with  wealth  like  the  lieutenants  of  Caesar,  marched  openlj 
against  the  Emperor ;  but  in  the  army,  all  up  to'  the  rank  of  colonel 
said,  after  the  example  of  the  Roman  centurion,  showing  their 
weapons,  "  These  will  place  him  on  the  throne." '   (Vol.  ii.  p.  495.) 

When,  however,  the  Emperor  points  out  the  personal  short- 
comings and  weaknesses  of  the  aristocratic  or  constitudonal 
party,  during  its  long  struggle  with  the  popular  chief — ^when  he 
represents  it  as  sometimes  rushing  violently  into  the  employ- 
ment of  gold  and  corruption,  at  other  times  carrying  on  what 
he  calls  *  a  little  war  of  sarcasm  and  chicane*— he  is,  we  must 
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admit,  supported  by  the  opinions  of  writers  less  devoted  to 
partisanship  than  himself. 

'  Except  Quintus  Catulus  (says  Mommsen),  who  with  honourable 
pertinacity  continued  to  occupy  his  unenviable  post  as  defender  of  a 
beaten  party  until  his  death  (a.tt.g.  694),  there  is  no  chief  to  be 
named  belonging  to  the  highest  rank  of  the  nobility,  who  represented 
the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  with  courage  and  steadfastness.  Even 
their  ablest  and  most  admired  members,  such  as  Quintus  Metellus 
Pias  and  Lucius  LucuUus,  substantially  abdicated,  and  withdrew 
themselves,  as  far  as  they  could  do  so  with  decency,  to  their  villas, 
to  forget  as  far  as  possible  the  forum  and  the  senate  amidst  their 
aviaries  and  fishponds.  This  naturally  applied  still  more  to  the 
younger  generation  of  the  aristocracy,  which  either  sank  entirely  in 
luxnry  and  literature  or  turned  to  the  rising  sun.' 

So  again,  speaking  of  the  terror  caused  to  the  aristocratic 
party  by  the  meeting  of  the  Triumvirs  at  Lucca,  A.TJ.C.  698, 
Mommsen  says : — 

*  It  was  now  time  for  the  aristocracy  to  make  their  high  enter- 
prise good,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  as  boldly  as  they  had  begun  it. 
But  there  is  no  more  melancholy  spectacle  than  that  of  cowardly 
men  who  have  been  so  unlucky  as  to  take  a  courageous  resolution. 
Nothing  had  been  foreseen.  It  did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  • 
anyone  that  Ceesar  might  possibly  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
that  Pompey  and  Crassus  might  once  more  coalesce.  This  seems 
incredible ;  but  it  becomes  comprehensible  when  we  examine  the 
individuals  who  then  led  the  party  of  the  defenders  of  the  con- 
stitution. . .  .  They  had  taken  up  arms  but  to  lay  them  down  again, 
as  soon  as  the  adversary  only  rattled  his  sheath.  The  mere  in- 
telligence of  the  conferences  between  the  Triumvirs  at  Lucca  was 
enough  to  break  down  every  thought  of  a  serious  opposition,  and  to 
bring  back  the  mass  of  timid  people,  that  is  to  say,  the  enormous 
majority  of  the  Senate,  into  that  position*  of  subjects  which  they  had 
abandoned  in  an  unlucky  moment.  . . .  Thus  the  corporation  per- 
formed public  penance.  Individual  leaders  came  in  secret,  one  after 
another,  frightened  to  death  at  their  own  rashness,  to  make  their 
peace  and  promise  unlimited  obedience.'  (^Geschichte  Rams,  vol.  iii.) 

Unfortunately  this  is  all  too  true ;  and  true  of  other  times, 
and  feuds,  besides  those  of  the  last  days  of  the  great  Republic. 
It  has  been  the  uniform  misfortune  of  those  arrayed  against  the 
overmastering  popular  party,  whether  that  party  assumes  the 
colours  of  democracy  or  of  Caesarism,  sometimes  to  exaggerate  its 
strength,  more  frequently  to  undervalue  it,  but  always  to  mis- 
calculate it.  Hence  the  shouts  of  triumph  with  which  the 
partisans  of  the  higher  classes  invariably  greet  the  success  of 
any  temporary  measure  or  manoeuvre  which  defeats  for  a  time 
the  combinations  of  their  opponents,  as  if  it  were  an  indication 
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of  a  real  change  in  public  feeling.  Hence  the  tremor  of  suspense 
with  which,  the  first  burst  of  exultation  over,  they  watcn  the 
effect  of  their  own  achievement  on  the  temper  of  the  defeated ; 
like  the  little  pugilist,  in  Statins,  after  he  has  managed  to  plant 
a  hit  on  the  body  of  his  gigantic  adversary :  '  eventuque  impalluit 

*  ipse  secundo.'  Hence  the  unworthy  hajste  with  which,  as  soon 
as  convinced  that  the  other  side  are  seriously  in  earnest,  they  are 
apt  to  abandon  their  cause  as  lost,  and  take  refuge  in  protests 
that  their  meaning  has  been  misunderstood,  that  they  have  been 
all  along  the  true  friends  of  the  popular  cause,  and  have  onlv 
differed  from  their  excellent  friends  opposite  as  to  the  best 
means  of  supporting  it.  Such  phenomena  ^vill  reproduce 
themselves  in  each  successive  struggle  of  the  few  against  the 
many,  whichever  party  may  happen  for  the  time  to  be  in  the 
right,  and  whether  the  object  of  the  struggle  is  to  oppose  the 
slightest  extension  of  popular  rights,  or  to  Keep  out  an  armed 

*  child  and  champion  of  democracy '  at  the  door.  But  to  judge 
of  the  justice,  or  expediency,  of  a  cause  from  the  qualities  dis- 
played by  its  partisans  or  opponents  is  a  weakness  unworthy 
of  a  true  historian. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  new 
'  biographer  of  Csesar  judges  fairly  and  temperately  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Koman  *  parliamentary  faction '  which  set  itself 
in  opposition  to  his  hero.     He  is  lenient  even  to  Pompey  him- 
self, to  whom  he  applies  the  expressive  phrase,  *  qu'il  n'avoit 
^  pas  le  courage  de  ses  opinions.'     On  one  point,  and  wc  may 
almost  say  on  one  only,  we  find  him  going  seriously  beyond 
those  boundaries  of  self-restraint  which  he  has  imposed  on 
himself  in  general,  when  dealing  with  those  leading  men  en- 
gaged in  the  great  Koman  struggle  who  most  excite  his  political 
antipathies.     This  is  in  his  treatment  of  Cicero.     We  are  not 
going  on  the  present  occasion  to  enter  on  the  still  vexed  question 
of  the  judgment  to  be  passed  by  us  modems  on  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  great  orator.     It  seems  to  be  disputed  at  the 
present  day  with  almost  all  the  partisanship  of  his  own  period ; 
and  the  reason  is  plain  enough.     It  was  a  character  made  up 
of  many  noble  qualities  and  many  weaknesses.     Cicero  is  a 
frail  man,  not  the  impersonation  of  an  idea ;  compared  with 
Cato,  for  instance,  he  is  like  a  personage  of  Shakspeare  as 
against  one  of  Comeille.     Every  critic,  therefore,  according  as 
he  is  favourably  disposed  towards  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
great  causes  which  the  Emperor's  volumes  bring  once  more 
into   the    lists,  as    they  have  been  brought    so    many  times 
before,   finds   it  easy,  with  the  help  of  a  very  little  party 
prejudice,  to  paint  his  Cicero  with  a  bolder  dash  of  black  or 
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white  accordiDg  to  his  mind.  But,  whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  Cicero,  of  his  political  conduct,  his  political  language, 
his  philosophy,  his  rhetoric,  his  effusions  to  his  familiar  friends, 
they  all  stood  in  the  clearest  and  most  recognised  contrast  to 
the  career  of  the  great  soldier-sovereign.  His  deep  attachment 
to  the  institutions  of\his  country;  his  clinging  even  to  the 
merest  forms  and  shreds  of  legality ;  his  aversion  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  sword,  and  love  of  the  wordy  contests  of  the  pen 
or  the  tongue ;  his  persevering  faith  that  the  Republic,  in  the 
hands  of  *  good  men,'  would  ultimately  right  herself,  and  that 
what  was  really  wanted  was  not  the  brutal  violence  of  the 
soldier,  nor  the  equally  brutal  impulses  of  the  mob,  but  the 
union  of  those  imagined  *  good  men,'  and  the  discarding  of 
private  ambitions  and  jealousies ;  his  genuine  and  intense 
adoration,  at  which  none  but  those  who  are  incapable  of  it  can 
in  their  hearts  mock,  of  the  to  /cdXovy  the  great  principle  of 
life,  and  right,  and  symmetry,  pervading  the  actions  of  men  no 
less  than  the  laws  of  nature ;  his  conviction  that 

'  Thpre  is  on  earth  a  yet  diviner  thing, 
Veiled  though  it  be,  than  Senate  or  than  King ; ' 

all  these  were  in  his  lifetime  impediments  in  the  way  of  advanc- 
ing autocracy,  and  remain,  after  two  thousand  years,  standing 
rebukes  to  it  Men  can  afford,  no  doubt,  to  be  *  catholic'  and 
charitable  in  their  judgments  of  most  of  the  departed  heroes  of 
antiquity;  but  Cicero  and  Cajsar  are  the  representatives  (so 
Pate  has  willed  it)  of  political  and  social  predilections  which  are 
as  active  in  our  day  as  they  were  in  their  own,  and  no  man  can 
really  love  both  Cicero  and  Caesar.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise, 
therefore,  if  the  nephew  of  Napoleon  cannot  see  his  way  to  be 
just,  much  less  generous,  towards  him  who  was  at  Rome  what 
poor  L6on  Faucher  once  called  himself  to  us  at  Paris,  *  la  der- 
*  nifere  expression  du  systeme  parlementaire.'  Instances  of  this 
almost  petty  ill-will  towards  the  memory  of  the  orator  may  be 
traced  in  every  page  of  the  political  portion  of  this  history ;  we 
will  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  one  or  two. 

When,  on  the  imminent  danger  of  invasion  by  Caesar 
(a,u.c.  705)  the  Senate  assigned  to  its  principal  leaders  their 
several  military  commands  in  Italy, '  Cicero,'  says  the  Emperor, 
^  always  prudenty  chose  Campania,  as  being  farthest  removed 
'  from  the  theatre  of  war.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  510.)  There  is  really  no 
foundation  at  all  for  this  pointed  sneer,  except  the  general 
uotion  that  the  orator  had  no  military  fervour.  No  ancient 
author  suggests  it.  Cicero  himself  simply  says  that  Campania 
Was  assigned  to  him,  not  that  he  chose  it.     But  Campania  was 
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by  no  means  removed  from  danger :  it  was  very  likely  to  be- 
come the  seat  of  military  operations,  as  it  generally  had  been 
in  Italian  wars,  owing  to  its  central  situation,  its  open  cha- 
racter, and  its  wealth.  Dr.  Merivale  gives  as  the  reason  of 
his  acquiescence  in  this  appointment,  with  more  apparent 
justice,  that  ^  he  was  extremely  unwilliijg  to  leave  the  imme- 
'  diate  neighbourhood  of  Home,  where  he  conceived  that  his 
^  real  sphere  of  usefulness  lay.' 

A  little  before,  we  find  Cicero — without  the  slightest  founda- 
tion that  we  can  discover — dragged  in  as  a  sort  of  accessary 
before  the  fact,  to  a  supposed  project  of  assassination  gainst 
Clodius.     *  Chaque  jour  voyait  une   6meute   dans   les  rues. 

*  Milon  jurait  de  tuer  Clodius,  et  Cic6ron  avouait  plus  tard  que 

*  la  victime  et  le  bras  qui  le  devait  frapper  etaient  d&ign^ 

*  d'avance.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  367.)  This  is  literally  true,  no  doubt, 
but  so  partially  stated  as  entirely  to  misrepresent  Cicero's 
meaning.  The  orator  has-been  recounting  to  Atticus  a  des- 
perate attack  made  by  Clodius  on  the  house  of  Milo,  ^quas 
^  erat  in  Germalo ; '  with  an  attempt  to  bum  and  rob  it,  which 
was  frustrated  by  some  armed  partisans  of  the  owner.  The 
two-  party  chiefs  therefore  defied  each  other,  and  each  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force.  Milo  challenged 
Clodius  to  meet  him  in  the  Forum.  A  state  of  open  war 
existed  between  them.  In  this  condition  of  things,  Cicero 
says,  *  I  think  if  Clodius  shows  himself  in  the  street,  Milo  will 

*  kill  him.'  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  different  this  picture 
is  from  that  of  Clodius  as  a  ^  victim,'  whose  murder,  and 
murderer,  were  *  already  resolved  upon.' 

In  another  passage,  we  find  the  writer  dexterously  appro- 
priating a  passage  from  Dio  Cassius — who  is  evidently  giving, 
not  his  own  sentiments  or  those  of  historians  in  general,  but 
Csesar's  own  account  of  the  affair — to  show  the  exalted  supe- 
riority of  character  manifested  in  Csesar's  dealings  with  his 
wordy  antagonist  at  the  time  of  the  first  Triumvirate : — 

^CsBsar  endured  with  difficulty  the  attacks  of  Cicero.  But, 
superior  to  resentments,  as  men  are  who  are  guided  by  great  political 
views,  he  temporised  gently  with  everything  which  could  have  an 
ascendant  over  the  public  mind,  and  the  word  of  Cicero  was  a 
power.  Dio  Cassius  thus  explains  the  conduct  of  Caesar :  "  He 
•'  wounded  Cicero  neither  by  his  words  nor  his  actions.  He  swd  that 
*'  men  often  launch,  on  purpose,  vain  sarcasms  against  those  who  are 
"  above  them,  in  order  to  drive  them  into  disputes,  with  the  hope  of 
^  appearing  to  have  some  likeness  to  them,  and  of  being  placed  in^e 
''  same  rank,  if  they  succeed  in  getting  themselves  abused  in  return* 
^'  CsBsar,  therefore,  judged  that  he  ought  to  enter  the  lists  against  no 

one.     Such  was  his  rule  of  conduct  against  those  who  insnlte<i 
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*'  him ;  and  as  he  at  that  time  saw  plainly  that  Cicero's  object  was 
"  leas  to  offend  him  than  to  provoke  him  to  the  utterance  of  some 
"•injurious  retort,  and  thus  to  satisfy  his  desire  to  be  regarded  as 
"  Caesar's  equal,  he  gave  himself  no  concern  at  what  the  orator  said, 
'^  and  even  allowed  Cicero  to  outrage  him  in  words,  and  to  praise 
"  himself,  entirely  at  his  ease.  Nevertheless,  Csesar  was  far  from 
''  despising  Cicero,  but,  naturally  gentle,  he  did  not  suffer  his  temper 
"  to  be  easily  provoked.  He  had  often  to  punish,  as  was  unayoid- 
"  able  in  the  midst  of  such  great  affairs  as  those  in  which  he  was 
"  engaged,  but  he  never  gave  way  to  passion."  '  {Dio  CcMsiuSy 
zxxviii.  xi. — vol.  i.  p.  399.) 

Surely  the  parts  played  by  Csesar  and  Cicero  respectively, 
in  the  struggle  of  the  first  Triumvirate,  are  too  well  known  to 
be  thus  artificially  dealt  with.  If  Cicero  was  a  mere  puppet, 
Cssar  would  seem  to  have  taken  extraordinary  pains  to  de- 
molish him.  .  The  profligate  Clodius  was  bent  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  Cicero  as  his  personal  enemy.  Caesar,  who,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  counted  on  the  services*  of  Clodius,  contrived  his 
adoption  into  a  plebeian  family  whereby  he  was  qualified  to  be 
elected  tribune.  His  election  to  the  tribuneship  was  well 
known  to  be  the  signal  for  the  persecution  of  Cicero.  Csesar — 
who  had  brought  that  election  about — was  so  well  aware 
of  this,  that  he  endeavoured,  whether  from  motives  of  kind- 
ness or  policy,  to  rescue  Cicero  from  the  impending  danger 
by  inducing  him  to  accept  some  inferior  and  dependent  post 
out  of  the  city — an  acceptance  which  would  of  course  have 
been  equivalent  to  a  complete  victory  over  the  orator  without 
the  unpopularity  of  a  direct  attack ;  and  which  Cicero  had  the 
courage  to  decline.  Cicero  was  thus  driven  into  banishment, 
by  all  but  the  immediate  act  of  Cassar  himself.  This  was  not 
treating  him  as  a  mere  contemptible  enemy.  That  Cajsar  was 
capable  of  great  generosity,  no  less  from  nature  than  policy, 
all  the  world  knows :  to  suppose  him  incapable  of  resentment 
for  offences  against  his  interest,  or  against  his  pride,  is  to  sup- 
pose him  what  neither  he  nor  any  other  man  ever  was,  and 
what  his  occasional  conduct  towards  individual  enemies,  how- 
ever exceptional,  plainly  disproves.  There  are  occasions, 
says  Thiers,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Republic,'  speaking  of  the 
passage  of  arms  between  the  first  Napoleon  and  Siey^,  at 
Gohier's  dinner,  just  before  the   18th  Brimiaire,   on   which, 

*  dans  les  hommes  de  la  plus  grande  superiority,  I'orgueil  I'em- 

*  porte  sur  la  politique.  Si,  du  reste,  il  en  etait  autrement,  ils 
^  n'auraient  plus  cette  hauteur  qui  les  rend  propres  d.  dominer 

*  les  hommes.' 

The  curious  interpretation  of  the  Catiliparian  events  (in 
which,  however,  the  Emperor  is  by  no  means  alone  among 
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modern  historians)  by  which  Catiline  is  made  a  grand  homme 
incomprisy  Cicero  an  outrageous  violator  of  the  law,  Caesar  a 
superior  being  ^almly  rebuking  the  revolutionary  fervour  of 
the  first  and  the  reactionary  excesses  of  the  second,*  have 
been  too  often  commented  upon  by  critics  to  need  farther 
criticism  here.  But  the  passage  is  accompanied  by  a  brief 
lecture,  in  which  is  conveyed  a  remarkable  axiom  of  modem 
political  morality : — 

*  One  may  legitimately  violate  legality  when,  society  being  at  the 
point  of  ruin,  a  heroic  remedy  is  Indispensable  to  save  it,  and  when 
the  government,  sustained  by  the  mass  of  the  nation,  makes  itself  the 
representative  of  the  general  interests  and  desires.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, when,  in  a  country  divided  by  factions,  the  Grovernment  onlj 
represents  one  of  them,  then,  if  it  has  to  suppress  a  plot^  it  onght 
roost  scrupulously  to  observe  the  law  in  doing  so ;  for  at  such  times 
every  extra-legad  measure  appears  inspired,  not  by  the  general 
interest,  but  by  a  narrow  *  instinct  of  self-preservation;  and  the 
majority  of  the  public,  indifferent  or  hostile,  is  always  disposed  to 
sympathise  with  the  accused,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  to  blame  the 
severity  of  the  repression.* 

This  certainly  solves  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of 
the  employment  of  *  martial  law,'  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  lately,  in  the  most  compendious  manner.  If  pro- 
claimed by  a  sovereign  representative  of  the  people  in  order 
to  save  society,  it  is  *  legitimate.'  If  proclaimed  by  a  con- 
stitutional, that  is,  a  party  government,  it  is  illegitimate ;  for 
such  a  government  represents  nothing  but  the  party  which 
lias  brought  it  into  power. 

We  believe  we  may  leave  Cicero  safely  to  the  charitable 
consideration  of  the  after  world,  notwithstanding  all  that  the 
lovers  of  success  may  have  to  urge  against  him.  But  we  will 
<;ite  one  little  testimony  in  his  favour,  even  more  for  the  sake 
of  the  writer,  John  Henry  Newman,  than  of  the  subject : — 

'  On  the  whole,  antiquity  may  be  challenged  to  produce  an 
individual  more  virtuous,  more  perfectly  amiable,  than  Cicero.  None 
interest  more  in  their  life,  none  excite  more  painful  emotions  in 
their  death.  Others,  it  is  true,  may  be  found  of  loftier  and  more 
heroic  character,  who  awe  and  subdue  the  mind  by  the  grandeur  of 
their  views,  or  the  intensity  of  their  exertions  ;  but  Cicero  engages 
our  affections  by  the  integrity  of  his  public  conduct,  the  correctness 


**  Those  who  are  tempted  to  dismiss  the  obscure  question  of 

Caesar's  complicity  in  the   conspiracy  of  Catiline  with  the  cart 

observation  of  the  '  Histoire,'  that  *  il  est  facile  de  se  convaincre  qoe 

_'  Cesar  n'^tait  pa^  un  conspirateur,'  had  better  read  the  brief  and 

judicial  summary  of  Mommsen,  by  no  means  an  enemy  to  Cesar. 
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of  his  private  life,  the  generosity,  placabilitj,  and  kindness  of  his 
heart,  the  playfulness  of  his  temper,  the  warmth  of  his  domestic 
attachments. . . .  Want  of  firmness  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  as 
his  principal  failing ;  and  insincerity  is  the  natural  attendant  on  a 
timid  and  irresolute  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  openness  and  candour  are  rare  qualities  in  a  statesman 
at  all  times,  and  while  the  duplicity  of  weakness  is  despised,  the 
insincerity  of  a  powerful  but  crafty  mind,  though  incomparably  more 
odious,  is  too  commonly  regarded  with  feelings  of  indulgence.* 
{Encyc.  MetropolUana,) 

We  have  already  said  that  the  merely  historical  and  intro- 
ductory part  of  the  work,  wherein  C»sar  himself  is  but  indi- 
rectly concerned,  may  be  safely  passed  over  by  the  conscientious 
reader.  One  extract  only  we  intend  to  make  from  it ;  because 
this,  also,  touches  closely  on  some  subjects  of  interest  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  a  passage  in  which,  exactly  following  the 
footsteps  of  his  uncle  in  the  ^  Memorial  de  Ste.  H^lene,'  he 
passes  in  review  the  particular  qualifications  of  Bome  to  be 
the  natural  metropolis  of  Italy. 

'  The  geographical  position  of  Rome  did  not  contribute  less  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  its  power.  Situated  in  the  middle  of  the  only 
large  fertile  plain  of  Italy  (Latium),  and  on  the  banks  of  the  only 
important  river  of  central  Italy,  which  connected  it  with  the  sea, 
it  was  capable  of  becoming  at  the  same  time  agricultural  and  mari- 
time ;  conditions  at  that  time  indispensable  for  the  capital  of  a  new 
empire.  The  rich  districts  which  occupied  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean were  destined  to  fall  easily  under  its  dominion;  and 
as  to  the  mountain  countries  which  surrounded  it,  Rome  had  the 
means  of  becoming  their  mistress  by  occupying  gradually  the  out- 
lets of  all  their  valleys.  Thus  the  City  of  the  S^ven  Hills,  favoured 
alike  by  its  natural  position  and  by  its  political  constitution,  bore 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  future  greatness.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  62.) 

To  pass  from  the  first  to  the  second  volume  of  this  singular 
work  is  to  migrate,  at  once,  from  the  realm  of  pamphlet  to  that 
of  grave  history.  We  should  rather  say,  from  the  second  to 
the  third  *  book ; '  for  the  second  volume  aiTords  an  instance  of 
very  inartificial  workmanship,  tending  to  the  least  possible 
result.  For  some  reason  which  the  author  has  not  explained, 
he  has  devoted  his  third  book,  separately  and  exclusively,  to 
Caesar's  Gaulish  campaigns.  These  are  recounted  with  a  view 
solely  to  their  military  and  topographical  details,  and  without 
any  connexion  whatever  with  the  contemporary  political  chro- 
nicle of  Rome.  Then,  in  the  fourth  book,  we  are  taken  to 
Rome  again,  and  brought  back  to  the  same  point  of  time, 
A.U.C.  696,  at  which  the  Gaulish  campaigns  began.  To  use 
the  writer's  own  account  of  this  curious  distribution  of  his 
work  (at  the  commencement  of  book  iv.) : —   * 
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^  In  the  preceding  book  we  have  reprodaced,  following  the  Com- 
mentaries, the  narrative  of  the  Gaulish  wars,  endeavouring  to 
elucidate  doubtful  questions,  and  to  fix  the  spots  which  were  the 
theatre  of  so  many  battles.  It  will  now  be  not  without  interest  for 
us  to  repeat  the  leading  features  of  the  eight  campaigns  of  the 
Boman  proconsul,  avoiding  all  merely  technical  details.  We  shall 
at  the  same  time  examine  what  passed  during  this  period  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  events  which  brought  about  the  Civil 
War.' 

The  result  is  that  the  whole  story  of  the  Gaulish  wars  is  told 
twice  over ;  once  minutely,  by  itself^  and  once  in  a  summary 
connected  with  other  events.  A  master  of  historical  narrative 
would  certainly  have  avoided  such  a  recapitulation.  We  can 
imagine  the  result  of  the  application  of  such  a  method  to 
modem  events,  by  supposing  that  a  historian  of  the  French 
revolution  were*  to  devote  a  chapter  to  Napoleon's  campaigns  in 
Italy,  and  then  a  separate  chapter  to  the  same  campaigns  again 
in  connexion  with  what  was  passing  at  the  same  time  at  Paiis 
under  the  Directory.  But  however  liable  the  process  may  be 
to  this  kind  of  criticism,  the  consequences  are,  no  doubt,  in 
some  respects  advantageous  to  the  reader.  For  the  whole  of 
the  third  book  might  be  extracted  bodily  from  the  rest  of  the 
work,  and  printed  separately  as  a  running  commentary  on  the 
books  *  De  BeUo  Gallico ; '  and  so,  we  have  little  doubt,  it  will 
be ;  and  it  will  retain  its  value  for  future  archaeologists  and 
topographers,  when  the  speculations  even  of  an  Emperor  on 
political  commonplaces  have  ceased  to  excite  more  than  a 
languid  interest.  And  in  the  meantime  it  is  most  refreshing 
even  for  us  readers  of  the  present  day,  to  find  ourselves  relieved 
for  a  space  from  the  perpetual  ring  of  modem  newspaper  ora- 
tory which  runs  as  an  accompaniment  through  the  rest  of  the 
volumes,  and  find  ourselves  alone  with  the  great  military 
genius  of  antiquity,  explained  and  adapted  to  our  present 
knowledge  by  one  whose  tastes  and  education  have  made 
the  task  a  labour  of  love,  and  whose  position  has  placed  in  hb 
power  the  means  of  thoroughly  executing  it. 

The  author  himself  reminds  us  that  he  is  not  the  first  sove- 
reign who  employed  his  authority  as  head  of  the  Gt)vemment 
to  collect  materials  for  illustrating  this  part  of  the  Com- 
mentaries : — 

'Charles  Y.,'  he  says  in  the  preface  to  this  volume,  'who 
professed  a  lively  admiration  for  Csssar,  left  a  copy  of  the  Com- 
mentaries full  of  marginal  notes  by  his  own  hand.  It  was  at  his 
instigation  that  the  viceroy  of  Sicily,  Ferdinand  Gronzaga,  sent  a 
scientific  mission  to  France  to  study  the  campaigns  of  Caesar  on  the 
spot.     The  forty  plans  which  were  made  by  this  mission  (among 
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which  is  that  of  Alesia)  were  published  in  1575  in  the  edition  of 
Jacopo  Strada.' 

Following  the  example  of  Charles  V.,  with  all  the  addi- 
tional appliances  at  the  service  of  modern  explorers,  Napoleon 
has  not  only  studied,  personally,  for  some  years  past,  the  sites 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  the  Gaulish  war, 
but  has  despatched  officers  of  his  staff  in  all  directions,  to  make 
themselves  more  thoroughly  masters  of  the  topography  than 
his  own  leisure  enabled  him  to  do.  Their  lal)ours  are  amply 
acknowledged  in  various  passages  of  the  notes,  apd  are  em- 
bodied in  the  very  valuable  *  Atlas '  which  accompanies  the 
second  volume ;  a  model  of  neatness  of  execution,  as  well  as 
severe  simplicity  of  design. 

If  this  division  of  the^  work  does  not  present  very  agreeable 
reading  to  the  literary  lounger — the  subject  is  untoward,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  author  possesses  the  special  talent  of 
making  a  dry  topic  entertaining — it  furnishes  most  valuable 
materials  for  the  serious  student  of  antiquity.  We  can,  how- 
ever, scarcely  include  in  this  commendation  the  sketch  of 
Gaulish  geography  and  ethnology  with  which  this  third  book 
commences.  As  we  have  said  respecting  former  parts  of  the 
work,  it  is  singularly  uncritical,  and  might  quite  as  well  have 
been  compiled  by  RoUin  or  by  Goldsmith,  for  any  use  which 
is  made  in  it  of  modem  scientific  inquiry.  We  find  our  old 
friends  the  Druids,  without  any  notice  whatever  of  the  shrewd 
doubts  lately  cast  on  the  authenticity  of  their  mysterious  renown, 
re-established  in  all  their  old  dignity,  such  as  the  first  legen- 
dary accounts  received  by  the  Romans  make  them,  *  expound- 

*  ing  the  movements  of  the  stars,  the  greatness  of  the  universe, 
^  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  Almighty 

*  Gods.'  We  have  the  ordinary  statements  respectinff  the 
polity,  military  and  social  customs,  of  the  Gauls — confused, 
and  in  part  almost  unintelligible,  as  they  are — laid  before  us 
without  any  attempt  at  discrimination.  But  we  have  them 
made  subservient,  in  one  remarkable  passage,  to  the  purpose 
of  instilling  into  the  mind  certain  peculiarly  Napoleonic  ideas 
respecting  the  causes  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  States : — 

'  The  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  said  with  justice,  '*  The  principal 
'*  cause  of  the  weakness  of  Gaul  lay  in  the  spirit  of  insulation  and 
*'  locality  which  characterised  its  population.  At  this  period  the 
**  Gauls  had  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  or  even  of  a  province  ; 
^  the  spirit  which  governed  them  was  that  of  a  city.  It  is  the  same 
''  spirit  which,  in  later  ages,  has  forged  the  chains  of  Italy.  Nothing 
'*  is  more  opposed  to  the  national  spirit,  to  general  ideas  of  freedom, 
''  than  the  special  spirit  of  the  family  or  the  township.     From  this 
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''  division  into  small  fractions  and  parties  it  resulted  alsonhat  tbe 
'*  Gauls  had  no  standing  army^  regularly  maintained  and  exercised, 
"  and  consequently  no  military  art  or  science.  Every  nation  which 
«  were  to  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  keeping  regular  troops  per- 
"  petually  on  foot,  and  were  to  place  its  confidence  in  hasty  levies 
".  or  national  armies,  would  undergo  the  lot  of  the'  Gauls,  without 
''  having  the  glory  of  opposing  the  same  resistance  to  the  invader ; 
'*  for  this  was  the  effect  of  the  barbarism  of  those  times,  and  of  the 
'^  state  of  the  soil,  covered  with  forests  and  marshes,  and  destitute 
"  of  roads,  which  rendered  it  difficult  of  conquest  and  easy  of 
«  defence." '    (Vol.  ii.  p.  43.) 

This  was,  no  doubt,  very  much  in  the  first  Napoleon's  line  of 
thinking ;  but  we  are  rather  surprised  at  finding  a  man  of  so 
far  more  comprehensive  a  mental  education  as  the  present 
Emperor,  seeming  to  express  his  concurrence  in  it.  A  nation 
divided  against  itself  falls,  not  because  it  is  so  divided,  but 
because  its  division  renders  it  incapable  of  maintaining  a 
standing  army ! 

The  conjectural  estimate  given  by  the  author  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Gauls  at  the  time  of  Csesar's  invasion  is  curious  at 
all  events,  and,  abridged,  stands  as  follows.  He  makes  the 
ordinary  assumption  of  one  fighting  man  to  four  persons.  Now 
the  great  levy  of  A.U.C.  697  gave  296,000  combatants  (Belgaj). 
That  of  A.U.C.  702  (campaign  of  Alesia)  281,000.  Deduct 
from  the  latter  80,000  for  the  number  who  may  probably  have 
served  in  both  the  levies.  The  actual  levies  may  be  taien  to 
represent  from  three-fifths  to  one-fifth  of  the  actual  fighting 
population ;  the  proportion  varying  according  to  distance  from 
the  theatre  of  action  and  other  circumstances.  Calculations 
founded  on  these  assumptions  give  1,087,200  as  the  fighting 
population  comprised  in  the  tribes  associated  on  these  two  oc- 
casions. Add  92,000  Helvetians,  and  625,000  for  the  tribes 
which  took  no  part  in  the  two  great  levies,  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  comparative  extent  of  their  territory.  Total, 
1,804,200  men  of  fighting  age,  equal  to  7,216,800  inhabitants 
for  the  whole  of  Gaul  exclusive  of  the  Koman  province,  assum- 
ing the  usual  proportion  of  non-combatants  as  three  to  one. 
In  corroboration  of  this  assumption,  the  Emperor  adduces 
the  rough  estimate  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  population  of 
each  of  the  nations  of  Gaul  varied  from  200,000  to  50,000 
*  men.'  Beading  men  as  *  souls,'  in  modem  phraseology,  and 
adopting  Tacitus's  number  of  sixty^four  Gaulish  natious  or 
tribes,  this  would  give  a  not  very  dissimilar  number,  or 
about  eight  millions,  for  the  whole  population  a  century  aft^i* 
the  time  of  Caesar,  if  Diodorus  used  the  statistics  of  Ws  own 
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day.  Dureau  de  la  Malle  ('  Economie  Politique  des  Romains/ 
as  cited  by  Dr.  Merivale)  gives  Gaul  ten  millions  and  a  half 
in  the  fourth  century.  Dr.  Merivale  himself  will  not  allow  it 
more  than  six  millions  in  the  time  of  Cfesar5  inclusive  of  the 
Province  (^  Romans  under  the  Empire,'  chap.  v.).  Mommsen's 
estimate,  if  he  meant  to  carry  out  with  regard  to  Gaul  in 
general  the  principles  of  calculation  which  he  has  applied  to 
the  country  of  the  Belgse,  would  be  a  good  deal  higher.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  may  be  observed  that  neither  of  these  cal- 
culations seems  to  make  any  account  of  the  slaves,  of  whom 
some  at  least  of  the  Gtiulish  tribes  seem  to  have  possessed  a 
considerable  number.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  owned 
that  a  relative  population  of  thirty  or  forty  to  the  English 
square  mile  (that  is,  within  the  limits  of  ancient  Gaul,  not 
modem  France,)  seems  quite  considerable  enough  for  a  pas- 
toral country,  with  scanty  agriculture,  and  interspersed  with 
vast  tracts  of  marsh  and  forest.  These  abounded  everywhere, 
but  in  the  northern  parts  especially  they  seem  to  have  been 
preserved  with  care,  as  forming  a  tolerably  effective  boundary 
between  hostile  tribes,  and  places  of  refuge  in  time  of  war. 
(See  the  accounts  of  the  Morini  and  Menapii,  Bell.  Gall,  books 
3  &  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.)  There  were  in  every  independent 
state  principal  towns,  says  the  Emperor,  called  by  Caesar  in- 
differently *  urbs  '  or  *  oppidum.'  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
entered  at  all  into  the  refinements  of  modem  antiquaries  on 
this  subject.  Only  two  or  three  places  in  Gaul  (Avaricum, 
Gergovia,  Alesia)  have  in  Caesar  the  title  of  urbs.*  But,  adds 
the  Emperor,  the  name  oppidum  was  given  by  preference  to 
places  of  difficult  access  and  carefully  fortified,  situated  on 
heights  or  in  marshes ;  and  he  seriously  quotes  (with  that 
peculiar  simplicity,  in  matters  of  etymology,  which  everywhere 
characterises  him)  the  wise  conjecture  of  Paul  Diaconus, 
'  oppidum  dictum  quod  ibi  homines  opes  suas  conferant.' 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  29.) 

For  the  elaborate  details  of  the  topography  of  the  eight 
glorious  campaigns,  we  must  needs  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work  itself.  The  narrative  of  the  attempted  Helvetian  emi- 
gration, and  Csesar^s  pursuit  and  destruction  of  the  migrating 
force — in  itself  one  of  the  most  singular  passages  in  military 
history,  and  one  of  the  least  intelligible  without  such  a  lecture 
on  the  text  as  these  pages  afford  us — seems  to  us  most  masterly, 
(Vol.  ii.  pp.  45-73.)     So  does  that  of  the  campaign  of  Paris, 


*  According  to  a  writer  in  the  M^m.  de  TAcad.  des   Sciences, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Merivale,  *  History  of  the  Komans,'  eh.  v. 
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A.u.C.  702,  in  which  Labienus  was  relieved  by  Cseaar;  and 
that  of  the  final  struggle  before  Alesia.  The  site  of  every 
place  of  note  mentioned  by  Csesar  has  been  explored  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  is  in  every  important  instance  identified: 
whether  to  the  exclusion  of  all  future  antiquarian  doubt,  we 
cannot  undertake  to  say :  but  it  seems  difficult  to  shake  the 
pillars  of  the  Emperor's  construction.  Bibracte  (Mont  Beuvray, 
near  Autun),  Gergovia  (six  kilometres  south  of  Clermont  in 
Auvergne),  the  much-contested  Alesia  ( Alise  Sainte-Beine,  in 
the  Cote  d'Or),  and  many  other  famous  scenes  of  Caesar's 
operations,  have  not  only  been  conjecturally  fixed  frona  the 
written  evidence,  but  the  conjectures  verified  by  the  most  care- 
ftil  and  extensive  works  executed  by  engineers,  revealing  the 
sites  of  Gaulish  oppida  and  Roman  entrenchments ;  so  as  to 
carry  home  conviction,  if  all  is  accurately  reported,  to  the 
most  incredulous,  and,  every  now  and  then,  to  bring  the  ex- 
plorer into  startling  proximity  with  the  object  of  his  researches. 
At  Alesia  a  fragment  of  antiquity  of  no  ordinary  interest  was 
thus  brought  to  light.  Of  the  largest  of  the  four  Roman  infantry 
camps  before  Alesia,  *  the  vestiges  of  the  remhlais '  (the  moved 
earth,  brought  to  fill  up  excavations)  *  are  visible  at  this  day, 

*  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  area,  because  the  plough  has  never 

*  passed  over  the  soil.    This  is  the  only  example  known  of  traces 

*  still  apparent  of  a  camp  of  Caesar.'  At  Uxellodunum  (Pay 
d'Issolu)  the  explorations  made  revealed  not  only  arms  and  uten- 
sils of  the  Gaulish  defenders  of  the  citadel,  but  charred  relics 
of  that  very  fire,  which,  according  to  Hirtius  (in  the  eighth 
book  '  de  Bello  Gallico ')  consumed  certain  covered  galleries 
erected  by  the  Romans  in  the  course  of  their  siege  operations. 

All  this  portion  of  the  work  is  truly  worthy  of  an  author 
who  was  a  laborious  student  and  an  active  writer  before  he 
became  a  sovereign,  and  whose  zeal  impels  him  at  once  to 
erect  a  durable  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  favourite 
historical  hero,  and  to  furnish  a  solid  contribution  to  the  local 
memorials  of  that  country  of  which  he  is  himself  creating  the 
modem  history.  Nor  will  the  reader  fail  to  detect,  in  these 
laborious  chapters,  the  traces  of  those  peculiar  characteristics 
which. have  displayed  themselves  in  so  many  of  his  more  noto- 
rious achievements :  patience  and  resolution,  and  an  eye  always 
steadily  directed  towards  its  main  object.* 

*  It  is  very  remarkable  in  how  many  .instances  the  process  of 
identification  has  conducted  the  inquirers  to  some  obscure  site, 
still  known  by  the  name  of  the  ancient  place  of  which  they 
were  in  search.     Gergovia  is  so  called    to    this  day:    Bibracte, 
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The  general  account  of '  Britain  in  the  time  of  Csesar '  is 
disappointing^  for  the  same  reason  as  that  of  GauL  The  author 
either  has  not  taken  the  pains,  or  has  purposely  neglected,  to 
add  anything  of  consequence  to  the  meagre  text  of  Cassar  him- 
self. He  passes  by,  with  that  complete  indifference  which  we 
have  noted  on  other  occasions,  all  the  corrections,  and  addi- 
tions, which  modem  ingenuity  has  made  to  its  scanty  contents. 
Now,  considering  that  Cassar  spent  only  a  few  days  in  the 
island,  that  is  to  say  in  one  comer  of  it,  and  that  during  that 
time  he  was  continually  occupied  in  fortifying,  fighting,  and 
negotiating — ^while,  for  all  he  says  about  Britain  in  general, 
he  can  have  had  no  knowledge  beyond  hearsay — it  is  only  in 
the  utter  absence  of  better  authorities  that  we  rely  on  him  at 
all  Caesar  says  that  all  the  trees  common  in  Gaul  were  found 
in  Britain,  prceter  fagum  et  abietem — except  the  beech  {hitre^ 
as  the  writer  translates  it)  and  fir.  It  micrht  surely  have  been 
worth  his  while  to  inquL-before  simply  reprc^ucing  this 
often-contested  and  many-ways  interpreted  passage — ^whether 
the  primsBval  beech  woods  of  the  Chiltems,  composed  of  a  tree 
which  has  given  name  to  a  county  town  and  to  other  places  in 
abundance,  do  not  tell  a  very  different  story.  It  is  surely 
much  more  probable  that  Cassar  was  misinformed,  than  that 
great  forests  had  been  already  produced,  before  the  arrival  of 
^e  Saxons,  from  a  tree  imported  by  the  Romans.  A  little 
caution  in  looking  beyond  the  letter  of  ordinary  writers  would 
have  in  like  manner  guarded  him  from  asserting  (not  on  the 
authority  of  Caesar,  who  is  not  in  fault  here)  that  pearLs  were 
found  in  the  '  Scottish  sea : '  the  Romans  may  have  thought  so, 
but  we — familiar  with  the  wealth  of  Scottish  mountain  streams, 
so  singularly  rediscovered  of  late  years — ought  to  know  better. 
So  again,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  Britons  '  obtained  from 
*  Gaul  their  implements  of  amber '  he  is  probably,  in  common 
with  his  misinformed  classical  guides,  confounding  with  real 
amber  the  so-called  'jet'  of  our  Eastern  cliffs.*     So  idle  a 

Alesia,  Uxellodunum  (Pay  d'Issolu),  all  furnish  remarkable  in- 
stances. In  truth,  names  of  spots  marked  by  strong  natural  features 
(as  is  the  case  with  these)  seem  almost  indelible  in  countries  where 
no  sweeping  change  of  nationality  has  taken  place.  It  is,  however, 
with  difficulty  that  we  can  admit  that  Grenabos — inclyta  Genabos, 
the  great  seat  of  the  Roman  traders  who  penetrated  into  independent 
Grau^  hitherto,  we  believe,  unanimously  fixed  at  Orleans — ^is  to  be 
found  in  the  out-of-the-way  town  of  Gien.  But  the  reasons  given 
are  very  strong. 

*  '  We  ourselves,'  says  Mr.  Scott  Surtees,  in  his  pamphlet,  '  Julius 
'  CsBsar :  did  he  cross  the  Channel? '  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently, 
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traveller's  tale  as  that  recounted  to  Cassar,  no  doubt,  by  some 
imaginative  pedlar  or  skipper,  that  the  Britons  *  would  not  eat 
^  hares,  fowls,  or  geese,  from  superstitious  motives,  but  bred 

*  them  for  their  amusement,'  if  worth  repeating  at  all,  was 
scarcely  worth  telling  as  a  solemn  truth ;  although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  their  descendants  deal  in  a  similar  way  with  foxes. 
It  is  odd,  too,  that  one  so  well  acquainted  not  merely  with  our 
language  but  with  our  country,  should  inform  us  that  the 
Forest  of  Anderida  '  extended  over  the  counties  of  Sussex  and 

*  Kent  in  the  district  now  termed  Wealds '  (voL  ii.  p.  550). 

The  Emperor's  detailed  explanation  of  those  passages  of  the 
Commentaries  which  concern  the  topography  of  Csesar's  two 
invasions  of  Britain  have,  as  might  be  anticipated,  met  with 
very  close,  and  not  very  friendly,  criticism,  on  the  part  espe- 
cially of  our  insular  antiquaries.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  devote  sufficient  space  to  the  thorough  investigation  of 
the  questions  raised  in  this  controversy.  Suffice  it  for  us  to 
point  out,  briefly,  one  or  two  leading  points  of  inquiry. 

1.  The  Emperor  endeavours  to  establish  that  Caesar  on  both 
occasions  (a.u.C  696  and  700)  embarked  at  Boulogne.  Wissant, 
Calais,  Etaples,  and  Mardyke,  have  been  suggested  by  others. 
We  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  hostile  observation  directed  against 
this  passage  of  the  *  Histoire ; '  some  being  apparently  of 
opinion  that  the  writer's  main  reason  for  maintaining  the  theory 
was  that  his  uncle,  the  first  Napoleon,  had  maintained  it  before 
(Precis  des  Guerres  de  Cesar);  had,  moreover,  done  the  same 
harbour  the  honour  of  making  it  the  rendezvous  of  his  flotilla 
for  the  invasion  of  England  eighteen  hundred  years  after- 
wards ;  and  had  even  constructed  flat>-bottomed  boats  for  the 
purpose,  *  almost  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  employed  bv 

*  Caesar'  (vol.  ii.  p.  171).  The  parallelism  is  thought  suspi- 
cious ;  but  2i&  the  writer  justly  observes,  *  notwithstanding  the 
^  difference  of  times  and  of  the  art  of  war,  the  nautical  and 
^  practical  conditions  of  the  problem  had  not  changed ; '  and  on 
the  whole — admitting  what  may  be  urged  to  the  contrary  from 
the  ambiguity  of  the  name  ^  Gesoriacum,'  and  the  vagueness  of 
the  passage  of  Strabo  relied  upon  by  the  partisans  of  Boulogne 
— our  own  opinion  is  that  on  a  question  on  which  certainty  is 

*  when  young,  have  searched  for  and  sometimes  found  amber  on  the 
^  beach  at  Cromer,'  that  is,  the  jet  aforesaid.  We  cite  this  as  a  carious 
instance  of  the  enormous  leaps  which  the  seven-leagued  boots  of  an 
antiquary  are  able  to  make.  Strabo  (a  century  or  so  after  Caesar)  is 
supposed  to  say  that  the  Britons  possessed  utensils  of  amber.  Jf  t  is 
found  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk.    Therefore,  Caesar  landed  in  Norfolk. 
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unattainable,  the  author  has  fairly  and  industriously  made  out 
his  own  case  as  the  most  probable.* 

2.  To  pass  to  the  second,  and  by  far  the  most  interesting,  of 
these  debateable  issues  ;  namely,  the  point  at  which  Csesar  dis- 
embarked in  his  two  expeditions  (for  this,  also,  was  probably 
the  same  on  both  occasions).  This  the  Emperor  fixes  where 
the  received  opinion  of  former  days  fixed  it  with  little  scep- 
ticism, namely,  on  the  beach  of  Deal  and  Walmer.  Many  of 
our  readers  are  probably  conversant  with  the  minute  and  in- 
teresting discussion  which  has  been  raised  on  this  subject  by 
some  English  antiquaries,  who  have  recently  started  (or  rather 
renewed)  the  conjecture  that  the  place  of  disembarkation  was 
to  the  west,  instead  of  to  the  north,  of  Dover ;  and  probably 
near  Hythe,  immediately  under  the  site  of  that  picturesque  old 
Soman  castle  of  Lymne,  which  still  frowns  over  the  Marsh. 
The  Emperor  does  ample  justice  to  the  acuteness  and  industry 
of  Mr.  Lewin,  the  latest  and  most  learned  supporter  of  this 
view.  But  his  reasons  to  the  contrary  are  powerfully  urged  ; 
and  we  admit  again  (without  entering  on  a  discussion  which 
would  require  an  article  of  itself  to  do  it  justice),  that  here 
also  we  hold  with  the  foreim  against  the  English  authority. 
It  is  singular  that  the  question  should  mainly  turn  on  points  of 
such  very  minute  investigation  as  the  set  of  the  tides  in  the 
Straits  of  Dover  on  the  26th  of  August,  B.C.  55  ;  and  the 
exact  meaning   of  the  Latin  phrase  ^  post  diem  quartum ; ' 

*  We  adopt  this  view,  not  without  having  had  regard  both  to  the 
serious  doubts  raised  by  former  writers  of  weight,  and  also  to  the 
somewhat  arrogant  and  noisy  criticism  directed  against  this  part  of 
the'  Histoire'  by  a  portion  of  the  English  press.     The  argument  for 

*  Wissant '  derived  from  the  similarity  between  its  name  and  *  Ictius,' 
has  no  effect  on  us,  who  cannot  but  suppose  that  *  Wissant'  is  simply 
either  •Whitesand*  or  *Westsand' — the  first  point,  or  near  it,  at 
which  the  Teutonic  local  nomenclature  meets  one  journeying  east- 
ward along  the  coast  of  the  Channel.  Our  friend  Mr.  Surtees  is 
particularly  imaginative  on-  the  unlucky  *Fortus  Ictius.'  'Is  not 
'  this  the  port  of  the  Ictii  ?  Ictis  was  clearly  situated  in  the  German 
^  Ocean— one  of  the  u-r^pc^ec,  or  Glessarise,  where  amber  is  engendered, 

*  over  against  Britain.  Now  turn  to  our  dictionaries :  Latin,  glessum, 
'  orglaesum,  amber ;  French,  ict^re,  jaundice ;  Greek,  Urepiacj  yellow.' 
The  British  amber,  or  jet — if  that  is  what  Mr.  Surtees  is  tliinking  of 
— being  all  the  while  black.  Anyone  who  is  curious  enough  to  trace 
questions  to  their  original  will  find  that  all  we  know  about  British 
amber  is  contained  in  one  short  and  very  obscure  passage  in  Strabo, 
and  that  it  is  a  very  hazardous  conjecturo  that  the  substance  mun- 
tioned  by  him,  Lyncurion,  was  either  amber  or  jot. 

VOL.  CXXIV.    NO.  CCLIV.  F  F 
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whether  it  is  to  be  read  inclusive,  or  exclusive,  of  the  day  of 
disembarkation. 

We  proceed  to  the  third  point ;  on  which  we  are  not  able  to 
arrive  at  our  Imperial  antiquary's  conclusions.  After  effect- 
ing his  landing  in  the  second  expedition(A.u.c.  700),  and  cap- 
turing the  British  *  oppidum '  on  the  Kentish  Stour,  and  re- 
pulsing the  attack  of  Cassivelaunus  on  his  entrenchments, 
Csesar  crossed  the  Thames  in  pursuit  of  the  British  prince. 
His  army  forded  the  river  at  a  point — 

'where  the  landing-place  opposite  was  defended  by  a  palisade  of 
sharp  stakes,  in  front  of  which  other  stakes,  driven  into  the  bed  of 
the  river,  remained  hidden  under  the  water.' 

*  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with  precision  the  point 
at  which  Csesar  crossed  the  Thames.  Of  this  we  have  been  convinced 
by  the  researches  of  every  kind  which  have  been  executed  by  the 
two  officers,  Messieurs  Stoffel  and  Hamelin.  They  were  assured  by 
all  the  Thames  boatmen  that  there  are,  at  this  time,  eight  or  nine 
places  where  th^  river  is  fordable.  The  most  favourable  is  at  Sun- 
bury.  At  Kingston,  where  General  de  Groeler  fixes  the  passage, 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  a  ford  ever  existed.  The  same 
thing  must  be  said  of  Coway  Stakes.  At  Halliford,  notwithstanding 
the  termination  of  the  name,  the  inhabitants  have  preserved  no 
tradition  relative  to  an  ancient  ford.  The  only  thing  which  appears 
to  us  evident  is  that  the  Homan  army  did  not  cross  an3rwhere  below 
Teddington.  It  is  known  that  this  village,  of  which  the  name  is 
derived  from  '*  Tide-end-town,"  marks  in  point  of  fact  the  last  point 
of  the  Thames  at  which  the  tide  is  felt  It  would  be  impossible  to 
believe  that  Gsesar  exposed  himself  to  the  risk  of  being  surpriAed, 
during  his  passage,  by  the  swelling  of  the  water.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  191.) 

We  are  surprised  that  Messrs.  Stoflfel  and  Hamelin — ^whom, 
we  should  imagine^  the  nature  of  their  questions  must  have  trans- 
formed, in  the  eyes  of  the  Thames  boatmen,  into  a  pair  of  very 
suspicious  Gallic  invaders — should  have  brought  back  only  the 
materials  for  a  note  so  full  of  careless  assertion  as  this.  We 
pass  over  the  singular  simplicity  (often  observable  in  these 
pages)  with  which  a  cockney  myth,  such  as  we  conceive  the 
popular  derivation  of  Teddington  to  be,  is  transformed  into  a 
serious  piece  of  archaBology.  But  it  is  curious  that  it  did  not 
strike  a  brace  of  able  engineer  oflScers,  that  the  Thames  has 
been  entirely  changed  in  character  since  Cflesar's  time  by  the 
erection  of  locks.  Then,  and  for  sixteen  hundred  years  after- 
wards, it  must  have  been,  comparatively,  a  rapid  and  shallow 
stream  down  to  where  it  met  the  tide,  and  even  lower.  Now, 
it  is  a  succession  (speaking  again  comparatively)  of  ponds, 
kept  at  a  certain  height  by  the  locks ;  and,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  locks,  quite  altered  in  level  and  depth. 
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The  ford  which  the  French  officers  found  at  Sunbury,  for  ex- 
ample,  ie  caused  hj  the  lock  immediately  above  it.  '  Remove 
'  the  weir,'  it  has  been  truly  said,  *  and  Cassar's  ford  at  Sun- 
*  bury  would  be  swept  away  in  a  twelvemonth  by  the  scour  of 
'  the  river.'  And  the  tide  itself  in  all  probability  (in  the 
absence  of  these  modem  obstructions)  rose  considerably  higher 
than  *  Tide-end-town.'  The  whole  subject  has  been  examined 
with  so  much  assiduity  by  Dr.  Gruest  in  a  lecture  delivered 
recently  at  the  Royal  Institution,  that  we  shall  without  scruple 
borrow  from  his  researches  (the  substance  of  them  is  printed  in 
the  ^  Athenseum '  of  July  28  last). 

With  regard  to  Coway,  with  its  mythical  ^  stakes,'  which  in 
old  times  were  generally  supposed  to  settle  the  question,  there 
is  in  reality  not  much  to  be  said.  The  supposed  place  of  pas- 
sage there  is  finely  situated  in  the  vast  and  beautiful  meadow 
immediately  west  of  Walton  Bridge,  and  certainly  suggests  to 
the  eye  a  probable  spot  for  the  movements  of  a  disciplined 
army  endeavouring  to  cross  the  ford,  and  a  hbst  of  warlike 
haJf-savages  attempting  to  resist  them.  But  the  river  is,  now- 
a-days  at  least,  narrow,  rapid,  and  deep ;  and  the  evidence  is 
trifling.  Bede  saw  the  stakes,  or  rather  his  informant,  one 
Nothelm,  a  London  priest.  And  so  did  Camden.  But  Daines 
Harrington,  the  antiquary,  a  century  ago,  in  a  very  unusual  fit 
of  common-sense,  pointed  out  a  serious  objection  to  the  theory 
founded  on  them.  The  stakes — as  seen  by  the  old  describers, 
and  as  described  to  Barrington  by  a  fisherman  who  had  been 
employed  by  some  neighbouring  Vandal  to  take  up  some  of  the 
few  of  them  which  remained — were  disposed  in  two  rows  across 
the  river ;  those  mentioned  by  Caesar,  parallel  with  the  course 
of  the  river.  If  this  be  so,  the  theory  falls  to  the  ground.  Dr. 
Guest  has  framed  another,  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  in- 
genuity : — 

*  I  think,'  says  Dr.  Guest,  •  the  stakes  formed  part  of  what  may 
be  called  a  fortified  ford,  and  were  distributed  so  as  to  stop  all  transit 
over  the  river,  except  along  a  narrow  passage,  which  would  bring 
the  passenger  directly  under  the  command  of  the  watch  stationed  on 
the  northern  bank  to  guard  the  ford  and  to  receive  the  toll.' 

This  sounds  so  plausible  that  one  would  be  glad  to  embrace 
it ;  but  the  difficulty  is  that  no  one,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  ever  saw  or  at  least  described  a  ^  fortified 
*  ford '  such  as  our  antiquary  has  here  evolved  from  the  depths 
of  his  own  consciousness. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  old  guess  has  a  nearer  semblance 
of  truth  than  those  which  have  succeeded  it ;  and  Coway  ranks 
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higher  in  the  competition  than  Sunburj.  We  will  leave  Dr. 
Guest  to  indicate  for  himself  the  most  obvious  canon  of  inter- 
pretation, the  simplicity  of  which  is  attractive  to  us^  in  spite  of 
Messrs.  StofTel  and  Hamelin. 

*  There  is  one  means  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  on  this  modi- 
vexed  question  which  has  hitherto  oeen  neglected, — ^I  mean  the 
topography  of  the  Thames  valley.  When  we  find  a  village  or  hamlet 
on  the  bonks  of  a  stream  bearing  a  name  which  ends  in  the  word 
ford,  we  may  infer  with  certainty  that,  at  the  time  the  name  was  gwen^ 
there  was  a  ford  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  village  or  hamlet 
Such  names  are  frequent  on  the  upper  Thames,  e,g,,  Oxford,  Shilling- 
ford,  Wallingford,  Moulsford,  &c.,  and  even  in  the  forest-district 
round  Mario w  we  have  Hurlyford ;  but  from  Hurlyford  to  theses,  s 
distance  of  nearly  100  miles  from  the  sea,  taking  into  account  the 
windings  of  the  river,  there  is  but  one  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  which  bears  a  name  ending  in  the  word  ford.  This  single 
solitary  place  is  Halliford,  at  the  Coway  stakes.  Csesar  says  there 
was  but  one  ford  on  the  Thames  —  meaning,  of  course,  the  lower 
Thames,  with  which  alone  he  was  acquainted ;  and  we  give  the  name 
of  "  ford "  to  only  one  place  on  its  banks.  Our  topography  is  in 
perfect  agreement  with  his  statement ;  and,  to  my  mind,  this  coin- 
cidence is  almost  decisive  of  the  question.' 

If  the  critic  still  remains  unsatisfied,  one  additional  fact  may 
be  left  for  his  consideration,  to  which  the  Emperor,  rather  neg- 
ligently, does  not  advert.  '  Csesar's  passage  was  made  in  the 
^  height  of  summer,  and  the  season  was  remarkable  for  its 
^  drought :  '^  eo  anno  frumentum  in  Gallia  propter  siccitates 
*  "  angustiils  provenerat." '  (Merivale,  *  History  of  the  Ko- 
mans,'  ch.  x.)  We  find  even  at  Brome,  Cicero  complaining  of 
the  unusual  heat.  The  Thames,  therefore,  may  after  all  have 
appeared  less  of  a  difficulty  to  Cassar  than  it  has  to  his  com- 
mentators. 

But  we  must  not  dally  too  long  with  a  subject  so  tempting 
to  a  few  old-world  inquirers,  and  so  little  attractive,  we  fear, 
to  the  generality  of  our  readers. 

The  Emperor  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  out  of  hs 
way  to  pass  moral  judgments  on  the  acts  of  Csesar  in  achieving 
and  maintaining  his  grand  conquest;  for  which  we  are  by  do 
means  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him.  History  conveys  its  own 
moral  even  the  more  impressively  from  not  being  accompanied 
with  a  perpetual  running  commentary  of  praise  and  blame.  He 
does  not,  however,  shrink  from  signalising  honestly,  if  not  quite 
adequately,  some  of  those  great  atrocities,  exceecUng  even  the 
ordinary  limits  of  Boman  severity  towards  obstinate  opponents, 
by  which  the  great  chieftain  of  Bome  showed  how  easily  that 
lenity,  which  is  commonly  represented  as  the  leading  trait  in  his 
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character,  could  be  eclipsed  not  only  by  the  policy  of  the  hour 
but  by  the  spirit  of  revenge.  Thus  his  barbarity  in  cutting  off 
the  right  hands  of  the  •  heroic  defenders  of  Uxellodunum  *  is 
pointed  out  as  '  an  unpardonable  act  of  cruelty,  even  if  it  had 

*  appeared  necessary.'  Of  Caesar's  treatment  of  the  Veneti — 
whose  senators  he  put  to  death,  and  sold  the  commonalty  for 
slaves — the  author  only  says  that  *  this  cruel  chastisement  has 

*  been  made  the  subject  of  just  reproach ;  nevertheless  this 
'  great  man  so  often  gave  proofs  of  his  clemency  towards  the 
'  conquered,  that    he    must   have   yielded   to  very  powerful 

*  political  reasons  before  ordering  an  execution  so  contrary  to 

*  his  habits  and  character.'  (Vol.  ii  p.  129.)  Elsewhere,  he 
quotes  on  the  same  subject  the  judgment  of  his  uncle : — 

*  The  Veneti,'  says  the  latter,  *  had  not  revolted;  they  had  indeed 
given  hostages,  and  promised  to  keep  the  peace ;  but  they  were  in 
possession  oi*  all  tlieir  freedom  and  all  their  rights.  They  had  given 
Csssar  occasion  to  make  war  upon  them,  but  not  to  violate  tlie  law 
of  nations  in  their  case,  and  to  abuse  his  victory  in  go  atrocious  a 
manner.  This  conduct  was  not  just;  it  was  still  less  politic.  Means 
like  these  never  attain  their  object;  they  exasperate  and  revolt 
nations.  The  punishment  of  some  chiefs  is  all  that  justice  and  policy 
allow.' 

This  passage,  quoted  by  the  nephew  without  comment,  seems 
to  us  a  marked  specimen  of  the  usual  logic  of  conquerors.  In 
the  first  place,  as  others  have  observed,  Ctesar  did  attain  his 
object :  the  Veneti  were  crushed ;  they  never  troubled  Rome 
again.  If  massacre  is  justified  where  it  succeeds  in  inspiring 
durable  terror,  this  one  was  undoubtedly  so.  But  no  one  can 
really  see  his  way  to  the  right  conclusion  in  such  matters  who 
cannot  disembarrass  his  mind  entirely  of  this  fatal  confusion 
between  *  policy'  and  'justice,'  and  recognise  the  difficult  truth 
that  where  considerations  of  right  and  wrong  are  once  involved, 
considerations  of  policy  cease  in  the  eyes  of  the  judge,  qua 
moralist,  to  have  any  weight  at  all.  In  the  next  place — 
assuming  Napoleon's  own  distinction,  that  the  Veneti  were  not 

*  rebels,'  but  free  people  who  had  broken  a  treaty — what  right 
could  Csesar  have  acquired  to  punish  *  some  of  the  chiefs,'  any 
more  than  to  exterminate  the  nation  ? 

The  subject  is  thus  summed  up  in  the  fourth  book.  After 
pointing  out,  with  much  clearness  and  force,  both  the  merits  of 
Cassar's  general  policy  of  clement  moderation  in  Gaul,  and 
also  those  of  his  special  policy  in  conciliating  and  strengthening 
the  more  powerful  tribes,  in  order  to  render  them  the  allies  of 
Rome  in  keeping  the  peace  among  the  others,  the  writer  pro* 
ceeds : — 
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<  We  may  pardon  CsBsar  some  acts  of  crael  vindictirenesfl^  when 
we  remember  how  little  familiar  his  age  was  with  sentiments  of 
humanity,  and  how  much  a  victorious  general  must  have  been  hart 
at  witnessing  the  constant  revolts  against  his  authority  of  those 
whose  oath  of  loyalty  he  had  received,  and  whom  he  had  crowned 
with  honours.' 

Constant  revolts !  One  cannot  but  ask,  with  some  perplexity, 
what  constitutes  a  *  revolter,'  and  what  a  defender  of  his 
country  ?  But  even  in  the  same  way  was  the  first  Napoleon 
wont  to  complain,  in  the  most  touching  terms,  of  the  cruel 
injustice  done  to  his  motives  by  Spanish  guerillas  and  Tyrolese 
sharpshooters  ;•  and  to  speak  of  the  ungrateful  return  made  to 
him  by  the  princes  of  Europe  whom  he  had  excepted  from 
his  system  of  absorption;  and  even  such  a  bitter  sense  of 
ingratitude  does  Prussia  now  experience  from  the  unthankful 
conduct  of  the  governments  of  Denmark,  Hanover,  Saxony, 
and  Bavaria. 

And,  after  all,  there  remains  a  strong  residuum  of  ^rsonal 
motive  to  be  detracted  from  the  heroic  composition  even  of  the 
most  magnanimous  of  conquerors.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Ca3sar  went  to  Gaul,  much  as  British  conquerors  have  gone 
to  India,  to  do  the  state  service,  but  at  the  same  time  to  make 
his  own  fortune  in  the  most  ignoble  sense  of  the  word.  Such 
was  the  rule  with  Koman  proconsuls  in  general.  Some  pillaged 
provinces  of  treasures  and  works  of  art.  Others,  like  Brutus 
(who  is  of  course  duly  held  up  to  reprobation  in  these  pages), 
accommodated  their  subjects  with  loans  at  usurious  interest 
Gaul  had  no  treasures,  and  no  security  to  offer  for  loans.  But 
it  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  human  material  for  slaves^,  to 
be  obtained  at  the  cost  only  of  the  blood  of  Koman  l^onarie& 
The  prisoners,  or  a  large  proportion  of  them,  constituted  the 
oonunander-in-chief's  share  of  the  prize-money.  For  eight 
years  Csesar  must  have  afforded  the  slave-markets  of  Italy 
their  most  regular  and  valuable  supply,  both  iu  respect  of 
quality  and  quantity: — 

'  If  we  are  to  believe  Appian,  Cesar  had  made  presents  to  Curio 
to  the  amount  o£  more  than  1,500  talents.  And  at  the  s«me  tioM  he 
was  buying  at  quite  as  high  a  price  the  consul  iEmilius  Faalus, 
without  asking  anything  of  him  in  return  except  neutrality.  It  i^ 
difficult  to  understand  how  Cassar,  while  paying  his  army,  was  able 
to  make  such  sacrifices  and  to  incur  so  many  other  expenses.  To 
augment,  by  his  largesses,  the  number  of  his  partisans  at  Bome;  to 
build  theatres  and  other  public  monuments  in  the  Narbonensis,  and 
a  magnificent  villa  near  Aricia  in  Italy;  to  send  rich  presents  to 
distant  cities ;  such  were  his  outgoings  (about  a.ux.  704)»  Hoir 
was  he  to  find  means  for  them  by  extracting  the  required  funds  from 
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a  province  exhanBted  by  eight  years  of  war  ?  The  immensity  of  his 
resources  admits,  howeyer,  of  explanation.  Independently  of  the 
tributes  paid  by  the  conquered,  which  amounted,  for  Gaul,  to  forty 
million  sesterces  a  year  (more  than  seven  and  a  half  million  francs, 
300»000/.),  the  sale  of  the  prisoners  to  Roman  merchants  produced 
enormous  sums.  Cicero  informs  us  that  he  obtained  himself  twelve 
million  sesterces  (say  100,000/.)  from  the  purchase-money  of  the 
eaptives  sold  after  the  unimportant  siege  of  Pindenissus.  If  we 
snppose  their  number  to  have  reached  12,000,  this  represents  1,000 
sesterces  (about  8/.)  per  head.  Now,  notwithstanding  the  generosity 
of  Caesar,  who  often  restored  his  captives  to  the  conquered  tribes«or 
gave  them  away  to  his  soldiers  (as  he  did  after  the  siege  of  Alesia), 
it  may  be  admitted  that  600,000  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Britons  were 
probably  sold  as  slaves  during  the  eight  years  of  the  Gaulish  wars, 
which  may  have  produced  500  million  sesterces,  or  about  ninety-five 
million  francs.  In  reality,  therefore,  Roman  money,  furnished  by  the 
alavenieiUerd,  formed  the  greatest  part  of  the  booty.  Just  as  now, 
when  in  hostilities  with  distant  countries  European  nations  appro- 
priate the  produce  of  foreign  customs  to  repay  themselves  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  it  is,  in  fact,  European  money  which  makes  the 
advances.'   (Vol.  ii.  p.  484.) 

This  candid  passage  certainly  throws  light  on  the  enonnous 
Vicissitudes  of  poverty  and  wealth  which  Cassar's  biographers 
indicate^  and  which  have  so  puzzled  their  modem  critics.  In 
this  matter  Csesar  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  other 
leading  statesmen  of  his  day,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions 
only.  If  the  great  Julius  was  a  slave-dealer^  the  virtuous 
Brutus  was  an  usurer.  *•  Lucri  bonus  est  odor  ex  re  qu&Ubet ' 
was  the  motto  of  men  who  stand  higher  in  the  catalogue  of 
fame  than  Vespasian. 

These  are  base  realities ;  but  they  are  not  altogether  inap- 
propriate to  our  exit  from  that  temple  of  false  hero-worship  in 
which  the  author  of  the  ^  Histoire '  has  sought  to  detain  u& 
We  have  already  stated,  as  fairly  as  is  in  our  power,  the  real 
merits  of  the  work  as  a  contribution  to  political  philosophy, 
such  as  they  appear  to  us,  although  to  a  certain  extent  obscured 
by  its  literary  deficiencies  as  well  as  by  its  imperfection  of 
moral  purpose.  Of  one  merit,  however,  we  have  not  as  yet 
spoken  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  a  great  one :  it  is  the  graceful- 
ness and  simple  dignity  with  which  an  author  so  highly  placed 
has  descended  into  the  arena  of  ordinary  literature.  This  may 
seem  slight  praise,  but  it  is  not  so:  it  must  be  exceedingly 
difRcult,  for  one  thus  circumstanced,  to  avoid  at  once  the  air 
of  assumption  and  that  of  pretentious  humility,  and  liberate 
himself  altogether  from  that  sort  of  constraint  in  which  self- 
consciousness  would  naturally  envelope  him  ;  but  the  task  has 
been  performed  with  perfect  success.      And  we  beHeve  the 
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reason  to  be,  that  characters  which  have  certain  elements  of 
real  greatness  are  little  troubled  with  self-consciousness. 

But,  after  all,  the  greatest  pleasure  which  we  have  ourselves 
derived  from  the  exercise  of  a  reviewer's  duty,  in  this  instance, 
has  been  through  the  invitation  which  our  task  pressed  on  us 
to  go  once  more  for  ourselves  over  that  enchanted  classical 
ground  which  the  work  occupies,  and  in  the  best  company — that 
of  the  original  authorities  whom  the  references  compel  us  to 
consult,  or  whom  the  text  suggests.    Many  of  our  readers  may 
have  seen  a  pretty  contrivance  commoaly  exhibited  on  tae 
Continent  in  favourite  spots  for  hunters  of  the  picturesque— 
we  have  noticed  such  at  the  Falls  of  Schaffhausen  and  the  castle 
of  Heidelberg— rooms  fitted  with  glazed  windows  of  different 
colours,  through  which  in  turn  you  take  your  peep  at  the  ruin 
or  the  waterfall,  until  you  close  your  inspection  by  looking,  by 
way  of  comparison,  through  a  pane  of  colourless  glass.    Such,  we 
have  often  thought,  is  the  effect  produced  on  our  intellectual  eye 
by  contemplating  historical  events  through  the  colouring  of 
one  modern  authority  after  another.     And  when  we  have  in- 
terested or  entertained  ourselves  for  a  while  with  gazing  on 
the  last  convulsions  of  Republican  Rome,  through  the  violet 
medium  of  Napoleon  III.,  or  the  clemocratic  rose-colour  of 
Arnold,  or  the  sober  tint  of  Mommsen,  it  is  indeed  an  inex- 
pressible relief  to  come  to  the  colourless  glass  at  last — to  return 
to  our  ancient  guides,  who  represent  to  us  the  scene  as  it  really 
appeared  to  them  and  their  contemporaries,  not  indeed  free 
from  prejudice  and  preoccupations  of  their  own,  but  free,  at  all 
events,  from  what  they  could  not  have — the  tendency  to  work 
up  pictures  for  the  eyes  of  another  generation,  brought  up 
in  theories  derived  from  the  extended  experience  of  a  world 
twenty  centuries  older. 
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Abt.  V. — Felix   Holt,  t/te   Radical.      By  Georgb    Eliot. 

3  vols,  post  8 YO.     London:  1866. 

'  TpELix  Holt  '  has  some  of  the  defects  of  ordinary  novels,  but 
ordinary  novels  have  none  of  the  merits  of '  Felix  Holt.' 
The  great  writer  who,  like  Madame  Dudevant,  adopts  the 
ungraceful  disguise  of  a  masculine  pseudonym,  has,  id'ter  an 
excursion  into  a  foreign  country  and  a  distant  age,  happily 
returned  to  her  own  region  of  provincial  English  life,  in  full 
possession  of  her  former  vigour,  of  her  dramatic  fidelity  to 
nature,  and  of  her  unrivalled  humour.  Few  readers  have  any 
knowledge  of  a  state  of  society  which  is  apparently  described 
from  early  recollection,  aided  by  local  tradition,  but  a  creative 
imagination  spontaneously  produces  real  and-  living  beings. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Treby  Magna  and  its  neighbourhood 
are  eccentric  and  even  grotesque,  but  their  language  and  their 
modes  of  thought  are  so  natural  and  credible  that  the  per- 
sonages of  the  story  seem  to  have  a  real  existence.  Some  justly 
celebrated  humourists  produce  all  their  eifects  by  the  more  or 
less  delicate  use  of  caricature.  Wilful  exaggeration  of  oddities 
may  be  a  legitimate  comic  method,  but  an  engrained  organic 
absurdity  furnishes  deeper  and  more  lasting  amusement.  Mrs. 
Holt  is  not  less  illogical  than  Mrs.  Nickleby,  but  she  is  not 
meant  merely  to  be  laughed  at.  The  puzzled  and  unwilling 
submission  of  a  commonplace  and  conceited  old  woman  to  a 
son  who  has  grown  out  of  her  comprehension,  is  not  a  mere 
exercise  of  playful  ingenuity,  but  an  illustration  of  human 
experience.  George  Eliot  takes  almost  excessive  pleasure  in 
recording  the  muddle-headed  processes  of  dull  and  uneducated 
understandings,  but  she  always  enters  into  the  characters  which 
she  reproduces,  instead  of  contemplating  them  as  subjects  of 
farce  or  satire  from  without.  The  intelligent  reader  is  conscious 
that  if  nature  and  circumstances  had  left  his  mind  a  blank,  he 
would  have  thought  and  talked  like  the  collier  at  Sproxton^ 
even  if  he  had  not  *  been  obliged  to  give  his  wife  a  black  eye, 
*  to  hinder  her  from  going  to  the  preaching.'  Miss  Austen  was 
as  fond  as  her  more  ambitious  and  powerful  successor  of  in-- 
coherent  talkers,  but,  as  all  her  characters  occupied  the  same 
level  of  cultivation,  she  contented  herself  with  studying  various 
forms  of  intellectual  imbecility.  Searching  deeper  into  the 
strata  of  societv,  George  Eliot  finds  in  the  absence  or  narrow- 
ness of  education  a  sufficient  explanation  of  sluggish  under- 
standings and  of  inconsecutive  arguments.  With  scarcely  an 
exception  her  untaught  or  half-taught  personages  set  logic  at 
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defiance.  Her  zeal  for  the  elevation  of  the  humbler  classes  is 
the  more  laudable  because  she  has  an  extraordinary  relish  for 
the  picturesque  results  of  satisfied  ignorance.  In  her  ficdons 
she  always  recurs  by  preference  to  the  pre-scientific  days,  in 
which  conscientious  moral  airriculturists  had  not  yet  learned 
the  duty  of  extirpating  flowing  weeds. 

In  the  difficult  enterprise  of  a  historical  novel  George  Eliot 
has  been  less  completely  successful.     In  preparing  to  write 

*  Komola/  she  had  either  read  too  much  about  Florence,  or 
had  remembered  too  much  of  what  she  read.  The  admirable 
development  of  two  or  three  principal  characters  in  the  book 
is  provokingly  overlaid  by  a  profusion  of  irrelevant  learning. 
The  judicious  student,  conscious  of  the  limits  of  human  memory^ 
resents  the  assumption  that  he  is  bound  to  care  for  the  minute 
details  of  Florentine  life  and  history  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  is  possible  that  Bartolommeo  Scala  may  have  sat  in  his 
garden  at  the  Porta  di  Ponte  with  a  loose  mantle  over  his  tunic 
and  with  his  ^  too  stately  silk  lucco  thrown  aside,'  but  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  devote  half  a  dozen  pages  to  an  ironical 
analysis  of  his  little  scholastic  squabble  ^vith  the  more  cel^ 
brated  Politian.     ^ "  That  loud-barking  hound  of  the  Lord," 

*  said  Francesco  Cei,  the  popular  poet,  "  is  not  in  Florence 

*  "  just  now.  He  has  taken  Piero  de  Medici's  hint  to  carry 
'  "  his  railing  prophecies  on  a  journey  for  a  while." '  It  ia 
necessary  to  explain  in  a  note  that  Savonarola  and  the  Do- 
minicans were  facetiously  described  as  Domini  canes,  and  perhaps 
the  mformation  is  less  valueless  than  the  dialogue  which  proceeds 
to  explain  that  a  standard  with  a  red  eagle,  a  green  dragon,  and 
a  red  lily  was  the  gonfalon  of  the  Guelf  party.  Severe  study 
is  the  worst  possible  preparation  for  the  production  of  an 
imaginative  work.  The  novelist  and  the  poet  ought  to  speak 
out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  as  George  Eliot  reveals  without 
effort  the  odd  mysteries  of  custom  and  character  which  grow 
up  in  some  remote  Midland  village.  The  exquisite  inaccuracy 
of  Shakspeare  and  of  Scott  belongs  to  the  essence  of -historical 
fiction.  Hector  may  quote  Aristotle,  and  the  contemporaries 
of  Coeur  de  Lion  may  be  sons  of  the  companions  of  the  Con- 
queror, without  disturbing  the  illusion  so  harshly  as  wh^  a 
tiresome  extract  from  an  obsolete  Florentine  chronicle  is  in- 
serted in  the  dialogue  of  a  novel  Notwithstanding  drawbacks 
which  are  by  some  tastes  regarded  as  attractions,  'Komola'iB 
a  wonderful  performance.  The  whole  force  of  the  writer's 
dramatic  genius  has  been  concentrated  on  the  character  of  Tito. 
The  conventional  villain  of  romance  is  coarse  in  texture  by  the 
side  of  the  easy,  good-natured^  and  graceful  Greek  adventurer, 
whose  selfishness,  untainted  with  malignity,  passes  gradually 
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tlirough  meanness  into  treacheiy  and  crime*  The  morbid  patho* 
logy  of  symptoms  which  to  a  less  subtle  observer  would  indicate 
peiiect  moral  healthy  is  painful  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  demonstration.  Under  the  influence  of  fear,  as  in  the  care- 
less pursuit  of  pleasure,  Tito  iUustrates  with  undeviating  con- 
sistency a  theory  which  corresponds  with  the  theological  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  except  that  it  is  not  universally  applicable.  That 
an  ignoble  nature  is  incurable  appears  to  be  one  of  George 
Eliot's  most  habitual  convictions ;  and  she  delights  to  dwell  on 
the  sufferings  of  women  under  unworthy  masculine  supremacy. 
The  heroic  elevation  of  Bomola  herself  supplies  almost  too 
glaring  a  contrast  to  the  pliant  smoothness  of  her  husband. 
Her  gloomy  history  may  suggest  the  thought  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  Mrs.  Transome  in  ^  Felix  Holt^'  ^I  would  not  lose  the 
^  misery  of  being  a  woman,  now  I  see  what  can  be  the  baseness 

*  of  a  man.'  The  character  of  Savonarola  is  almost  as  remark- 
able a  specimen  of  psychological  analysis  as  the  more  difficult 
study  of  Tito,  but  nine-tenths  of  the  personages  of  the  story 
are  merely  figures  in  a  pageant;  and  the  best  proof  that 
indigenous  humour  degenerates  in  a  foreign  soil  is  furnished 
by  me  flashy  and  tiresome  prattle  of  Nello  the  comic  barber. 
The  last  feverish  struggles  of  Florence  for  republican  liberty, 
and  the  half-willing  martyrdom  of  Savonarola,  retain  their 
historical  and  dramatic  interest  after  the  lapse  of  centuries ; 
but  lively  mannerism  and  the  ready  use  of  familiar  allusions, 
although  they  are  the  necessary  vehicles  of  social  gaiety,  are 
by  their  nature  ephemeral  and  perishable.  No  bookish  know- 
ledge can  supply  the  homely  associations  which  are  indispensable 
to  humorous  fiction.     One  sentence  of  Tommy  Trounsem's  in 

*  Felix  Holt '  is  well  worth  all  the  pages  which  are  allotted  to 
the  Florentine  Figaro.  Scott  had  forgotten  all  the  dates  and 
the  particulars  of  Philip  de  Comines's  history  when  he  repro- 
duced with  admirable  fidelity  the  central  figure  of  Louis  XI. 
His  imitators  in  England,  in  Germany,  and  above  all  in  Italy, 
uniformly  fail  into  the  error  of  exhibiting  antiquarian  know- 
ledge. George  EUot,  though  far  superior  in  genius  to  Manzoni, 
has  not  altogether  avoided  the  minute  pedantry  which  disfigures 
the  ^  Promessi  Sposi.'  Her  brilliant  experiment  ought  to  satisfy 
roving  ambition,  for,  like  Wordsworth,  whom  she  resembles  in 
few  of  her  qualities^  she  leads  but  an  artificial  life  in  an  un- 
familiar atmosphere. 

^  Then  back  to  Earth,  the  dear  green  Earth. 
Whole  ages  here  if  I  shoald  roam. 
The  world,  for  roy  remarks  and  me, 
Would  ne'er  a  whit  the  wiser  be; 
I've  left  my  heart  at  home.' 
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In  Loamshire,  and  at  Treby  Magna,  there  are  no  gorgeous  pro- 
cessions, watched  by  spectators  with  historical  names,  requiring 
each  a  paragraph  of  description ;  but  the  sporting  rector  in  bis 
velveteen  shooting  jacket,  the  pompous  butler  in  the  steward's 
room  at  the  manor,  the  retired  London  tradesman  who  tells  bis 
admiring  neighbours  in  the  country  stories  about  Mr.  Pitt, 
require  no  long  explanation  to  make  them  intelligible  and 
pleasant.  The  preliminary  chapter,  which  describes  a  day's 
journey  on  a  coach,  has  never  been  excelled  as  a  sketch  of  ^e 
varieties  of  English  town  and  country  scenery. 

George  Eliot's  power  of  constructing  a  fable  is  not  equal  to 
her  skill  in  delineating  character.  Her  shorter  tales,  as  '  Silas 
Mamer,'  and  the  *  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life '  have  more  unity 
and  rapidity  of  movement  than  the  *  Mill  on  the  Floss,'  or 

*  Felix  Holt ;'  yet  the  celebrated  public-house  conversation  in 

*  Silsfl  Mamer '  has  scarcely  any  connexion  with  the  principal 
story.  A  subtle  perception  of  motives  and  peculiarities 
perhaps  tends  to  interrupt  the  continuous  flow  of  narrative. 
Scott  said  that  a  favourite  character,  like  Dugald  Dalgetty, 
ran  away  with  him,  and  in  the  most  humorous  of  fictions,  the 
story  of  Tristram  Shandy  never  makes  the  smallest  progress. 
By  far  the  best  part  of '  Adam  Bede '  consists  in  the  proverb-like 
sayings  of  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
plot.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  writer  who  has  the  power  of 
drawing  a  typical  portrait  in  a  few  strokes,  is  tempted  to 
imitate  the  copious  irregularity  of  Nature,  instead  of  adhering 
with  severe  accuracy  to  a  preconceived  design.  Some  of  the 
episodes  of '  Felix  Holt,'  after  a  laboured  commencement,  end 
in  nothing ;  and  the  legal  complication  which  forms  the  finame- 
work  of  the  story  is  arbitrarily  disregarded  in  the  final  solution. 
The  doubtful  title  to  the  Transome  estate,  although  it  is  the 
subject  of  significant  allusion  in  the  introductory  chapter,  and  of 
incessant  anxiety  and  uncertainty  through  the  entire  course  of 
the  narrative,  exercises  no  eventual  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  principal  personages.  One  of  the  triumphs  of  English 
jurisprudence  consists  in  the  mixed  feeling  of  curiosity  and 
awe  with  which  it  hajs  impressed  authors  and  more  especially 
authoresses  of  fiction.  The  law  supplies  to  modem  novels  the 
place  of  that  supernatural  machinery  which  was  once  thou^t 
indispensable  in  epic  composition.  Like  the  gods  of  Olympus, 
or  the  Destiny  of  later  times,  some  entail  or  settlement  operates 
in  its  relentless  course,  impenetrable,  inexorable,  and  sovereignly 
unjust.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Browning's  Aurora  Leigh  was 
prevented  bv  the  will  of  a  remote  ancestor  from  leaving  not 
only  his  landed  estate  but  his  large  accumulations  of  personalty 
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to  his  only  child.  George  Eliot  is  perhaps  a  better  lawyer 
than  Mrs.  Browning,  but  she  appears  to  be  almost  equally 
incapable  of  understanding  that  perpetuities  are  among  the  few 
anomalies  which  are  unknown  to  the  law  of  England.     ^  I  saw 

*  clear  enough,'  says  Tommy  Trounsem,  the  poaching  bill- 
sticker,  'as,  if  the  law  hadn't  been  again'  me,  the  Trounsem 
'  estate  'ud  ha'  been  mine.'  Some  such  vague  notion  that  the 
law  is  opposed  to  the  right  which  it  constitutes,  underlies  many 
ingenious  fictions.  The  settlement  of  the  Transome  estates 
was  made  '  a  hundred  years  ago  by  John  Justus  Transome, 
'  entailing  them,  while  in  his  possession,  on  his  son  Thomas  and 
'  his  heirs  male,  with  remainder  to  the  Bycliffes  in  fee.'  Thomas 
had  ^without  the  knowledge  of  his  father,  the  tenant  in  pos- 
'  session,  sold  his  own  and  his  descendants'  rights  to  a  lawyer- 
'  cousin,  named  Durfey.  Therefore  the  title  of  the  Durfey 
'  Transomes,  in  spite  of  that  old  Durfey 's  tricks  to  show  the 
'  contrary,  depended  solely  on  the  purchase  of  the  **  base  fee  " 

*  thus  created  by  Thomas  Transome ;  and  the  Bycliffes  were 
'  the  « remainder-men,"  who  might  fairly  oust  the  Durfey 
'  Transomes,  if  the  issue  of  the  prodigal  Thomas  went  clean 
'  out  of  existence,  and  ceased  to  represent  a  right  which  he  had 
'  bargained  away.'  Base  fees  and  remainder-men  produce  a 
salutary  feeling  of  respect,  but  the  anxieties  which  disturbed 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  Transome  Park  might  have  been  dis- 
sipated by  careful  examination  of  the  title.  Esther  Lyon  or 
Bycliffe,  represented  as  the  rightful  claimant  of  the  propertv, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Bycliffe  who  died  as  a  young  man  in 
1811  or  1812.  The  settlement  of  1729  could  only  tsie  effect 
for  twenty-one  years  beyond  a  life  in  being;  and  consequently, 
even  if  Maurice  Bycliffe,  the  father  of  Esther,  was  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  the  original  remainder-man,  the  effect  of  the 
limitation  must  have  expired  long  before  1832.  During  the 
progress  of  the  story,  on  the  death  of  Tommy  Trounsem,  the 
last  descendant  of  Thomas  Transome,  Esther's  claim  is  sup- 
posed to  accrue.  In  the  learned  language  of  some  former 
Attorney-General,  'Upon  the  decease  of  Thomas  Transome, 

*  otherwise   Trounsem,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the   right   in 

*  remainder  of  the  Bycliffe  family  will  arise,  which  right  would 

*  not  be  barred  by  any  statute  of  limitation.'  On  the  same 
principle  an  entail  might  tie  up  property  for  centuries,  while 
an  intermediate  tenancy  descended  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. The  power  of  Thomas  Transome  when  he  was  only  heir 
in  tail  to  cut  off  his  own  issue  by  a  sale  which  was  inoperative 
against  the  Bycliffes,  is  another  illustration  of  Tommy's  propo- 
sition that  *  you'd  better  not  be  meddlin'  wi'  things  belonging 
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'  to  the  law^  else  youll  be  catched  up  in  a  \Ag  wheel,  and  fly 
'  to  bits.'  The  puzzle  is  additionally  complicated  by  the 
threatened  treachery  of  the  family  solicitor,  who  has  the  secret 
of  Esther's  birth  and  of  Tommy  Trounsem's  pedigree.  As 
Mr.  Jermyn  had  contrived  to  charge  the  estate  with  annuities 
and  mortgages  in  his  own  favour  to  the  amount  of  3,000i!.  a 
year,  he  might  have  been  trusted  to  abstain  from  invalidating 
his  own  security. 

The  alarm  which  may  have  been  caused  by  the  description 
on  the  title-page  of  Felix  Holt  as  a  Radical  is  relieved  by  the 
discovery  that  he  is  neither  a  popular  speaker  nor  primarily  a 
politician,  but  a  social  reformer.  The  determination  of  a  clever 
and  well-educated  son  of  a  tradesman  to  pass  through  life  as  a 
member  of  the  working  class  is  justly  regarded  by  his  neigh- 
bours as  a  crotchet,  although  the  authoress  admires  his  choice 
and  the  heroine  rewards  it  with  her  heart  and  hand.  Sym- 
pathy is  perhaps  less  subtle  than  Satirical  intuition,  for 
Felix  Holt,  though  his  conversation  is  manly,  sensible,  and 
thoughtful,  is  a  less  masterly  portrait  than  Tito  Melema.  The 
virtue  of  wearing  a  cap  instead  of  a  hat,  and  of  dispensing 
with  a  neckcloth,  is  rather  ostentatious  than  sublime.  K  a 
man  who  has  the  power  of  earning  a  comfortable  income  by 
the  exercise  of  his  knowledge  and  ability,  prefers  a  handicraft 
and  weekly  wages,  his  asceticism  is  as  improfitable  as  if  it  were 
practised  in  a  Trappist  cell,  and  it  involves  the  non-monastic 
disadvantage  of  enforcing  useless  hardships  on  the  modem 
saint's  wife  and  children.  By  a  happy  instinct  George  Eliot 
passes  over  the  sordid  incidents  which  constitute  the  real  sting 
of  poverty.  Felix  Holt  converses  in  the  tone  of  a  gentleman 
and  philosopher  with  cultivated  associates,  and  although  he 
earns  a  bare  livelihood  as  a  journeyman  watchmaker,  his  time 
seems  to  be  always  at  his  own  disposal.  When  his  mother 
teazes  him  with  her  twaddle,  he  answers  her  with  a  joke  about 
*  the  Ciceronian  antiphrasis ; '  and  except  as  a  teacher  or  mis- 
sionary, he  seems  to  have  no  social  relations  with  his  fellow- 
workmen  or  nominal  equals.  He  says,  indeed,  that  he  has 
the  stomach  of  a  rhinoceros,  so  that  he  can  live  on  porridge, 
and  he  even  boasts  that  he  is  not  a  mouse  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  wax  and  a  tallow-candle ;  but  an  artisan  who  can 
amuse  himself  with  Ciceronian  figures  of  speech,  resembles  a 
workman  as  a  shepherd  at  the  opera  or  in  Sivres  china  is  like 
a  common  farm  servant.  In  one  of  her  novels  Geoige  Eliot 
compares  a  feeling  of  moral  repugnance  to  the  dislike  of  a 
refined  temperament  for  a  coarse  odour  or  a  flaring  light ;  y**t 
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Felix  Holt's  contempt  for  the  wax-taper  which  was  necessary 
to  Esther's  comfort  is  represented  as  a  proof  of  superiority. 

If  ninusual  schemes  of  life  are  generally  fantastic  mistakes^ 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  supposed  good  of  the  commu- 
nity is  not  the  less  a  respectable  rule  of  conduct.  Esther 
Lyon,  cultivating  in  a  humble  sphere  the  tastes  of  a  fine  lady, 
is  at  first  shocked  or  startled  by  Felix's  paradoxical  bluntness, 
and  she  has  always  felt  a  kindly  contempt  for  the  pious 
orthodoxy  of  the  Independent  Minister  whom  she  believes  to 
be  her  father.  If  the  nature  of  women  is  truly  delineated  by 
writers  of  their  own  sex,  an  overbearing  spirit  and  a  kind  of 
masculine  roughness  are  the  qualities  which  above  all  others 
ensure  success  in  love.  In  ordinary  practice  reproof  and  con- 
tradiction will  be  sparingly  employed  by  the  judicious  suitor ; 
but  in  novels  the  incivility  of  the  hero  rarely  fails  of  its  desired 
effect.  A  sensible  woman  might  indeed  extract  a  kind  of  com- 
pliment from  the  reproof  which  she  has  earned  by  some  little 
burst  of  nonsense.  When  Felix  Holt  reproached  Esther  for 
real  or  affected  frivolity,  *she  resented  his  speech,   but  dis- 

*  liked  it  less  than  many  Felix  had  addressed  to  her.'     *  You 

*  have  enough  understanding,'  he  said,  *  to  make  it  wicked  that 

*  you  should  add  one  more  to  the  women  who  hinder  men's 

*  lives  from  having  any  nobleness  in  them.'  In  her  anger, 
slightly  modified  by  a  sense  of  gratification,  Esther  attempts  in 
vain  a  pretty  and  natural  diversion. 

'  '*  What  is  my  horrible  guilt,"  she  said,  rising  and  standing,  as 
she  was  wont,  with  one  foot  on  the  fender,  and  looking  at  the  fire. 
If  it  had  been  any  one  but  Felix  who  was  near  her,  it  might  have 
occurred  to  her  that  this  attitude  showed  her  to  advantage  ;  but  she 
had  only  a  mortified  sense  that  he  was  quite  indifferent  to  what 
others  praised  her  for.  *'  Why  do  you  read  this  mawkish  stuff  on  a 
Sunday,  for  example  ? "  he  said,  snatching  up  R^n4,  and  running 
his  eyes  over  the  pages. . . .  '*You  have  no  reason  but  idle  fancy 
and  selfish  inclination  for  shirking  your  father's  teaching,  and  giving 
your  soul  up  to  trifles."  **  You  are  kind  enough  to  say  so :  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  ever  confided  my  reasons  to  you."  "  Why, 
what  worth  calling  a  reason  could  make  any  mortal  hang  over  this 
trash  ?  Idiotic  immorality  dressed  up  to  look  fine,  with  a  little  bit  of 
doctrine  tacked  to  it,  like  a  hare's  foot  on  a  dish,  to  make  believe 
the  mess  is  not  cat's  flesh.  Look  here:  'Est  ce  ma  faute,  si  je 
trouve  partout  des  bornes,  si  ce  qui  est  fini  n'a  pour  moi  aucune 
valenr?'  Yes,  sir,  distinctly  your  fault,  because  you're  an  ass. 
Your  dunce,  who  can't  do  his  sum,  always  has  a  taste  for  the  infinite. 
Sir,  do  you  know  what  a  rhomboid  is  ?  Oh  no,  I  don't  believe  these 
things  with  limits.     'Cependant,  j'aime  la  monotonie   des   senti- 

mens  de  la  vie,  et  si  j'avais  encore  la  folie  de  croire  au  bonhcur ^ " 

**  O  pray,  Mr.  Holty  don't  go  on  reading  with  that  dreadful  accent ; 
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it  sets  one's  teeth  on  edge.**  Esther,  smarting  helplesalj  under  the 
previous  lashes,  was  relieved  by  this  diversion  of  criticism.  *'  There 
it  is,**  said  Felix,  throwing  the  book  on  the  table,  and  getting  up  to 
walk  about.  "  You  are  only  happy  when  you  can  spy  a  lag  or 
tassel  loose  to  turn  the  tables,  and  get  rid  of  any  judgment  that  mast 
carry  your  author  after  it."* 

A  lovers'  quarrel  before  the  conscious  beginning  of  love  has 
never  been  recorded  with  more  delicate  insight.  The  vigorous 
and  eager  secutor^  with  reason  and  conviction  on  his  side^  finds 
liimself  constantly  hampered  by  a  cast  of  the  net  on  the 
part  of  his  fugitive  adversary.  An  argument  which  includes 
a  French  quotation  cannot  be  more  effectively  parried^  than  by 
a  complaint  that  that  dreadful  accent  sets  one's  teeth  on  edge. 
The  loose  tag  or  tassel  serves  for  a  moment  the  purpose  of 
turning  the  tables,  but  after  all  the  victory  remains  with  the 
champion  of  the  rightful  cause.  The  number  of  women  *  who 
*  hinder  men's  lives  from  having  any  nobleness  in  them '  would 
he  incalculable^  if  potential  nobleness  were  not  almost  propor- 
tionally rare.  Men,  however,  have  generally  some  employ- 
ment, if  it  is  only  selling  tape  or  drawing  pleadings,  beyond 
the  limits  of  home.  Too  many  women  cultivate  with  super- 
fluous care  their  own  original  narrowness,  by  shutting  them- 
selves up  in  a  circle  of  family  interests  which  is  but  a  wider 
form  of  selfish  isolation.  Esther  Lyon,  like  the  ordinary 
reader  of  her  history,  fails  wholly  to  imderstand  the  principle 
on  which  Felix  has  resolved  to  belong  to  the  working  classes ; 
but  after  some  hesitation,  and  with  a  temporary  disposition  to 
favour  a  rival  lover,  she  yields  to  the  logic  of  personal  attach- 
ment, and  allows  his  life  to  be  shaped  according  to  his  own  ideal 
of  nobleness. 

Mr.  Lyon,  the  simple-minded  Independent  Minister,  is  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  characters  in  the  book ;  and  yet  it  is  a 
connnonplace  contrivance  to  make  a  modem  preacher  talk  in 
the  long-winded  sentences  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His 
involuntary  contempt  for  the  tradesmen  of  his  congregation, 
and  his  preference  of  the  secular  reformer  Felix  Holt  to 
orthodox  *  church  members,'  relieve  Mr.  Lyon  from  the  impu- 
tation of  weak  and  excessive  softness.  There  is  a  pleasant 
fallacy  in  his  argument  that  Wellington  and  Brougham  may 
be  introduced  into  sermons  as  properly  as  Babshakeh  and 
Balaam  ;  but  one  of  his  eccentric  proceedings  is  improbable  in 
itself,  and  it  makes  the  story  run  capriciously  off  on  a  siding. 
Mr.  Lyon  takes  advantage  of  a  warm  acknowledgment  for  a 
trifling  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Tory  candidate 
for  the  county,  to  ask  Mr.  Debarry  to  induce  his  uncle  the 
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rector  of  Treby  Magna  to  engage  in  a  public  discussion  on 
Church-government  and  the  theory  of  an  Establishment.  The 
Reverend  Augustus  Debarry,  in  defiance  of  all  probability, 
accepts  the  challenge,  not  for  himself  but  for  his  curate ;  and 
after  general  expectation  has  been  excited  in  the  town,  the 
curate  takes  fright,  Mr.  Lyon  is  disappointed,  and  the  whole 
digression  ends  in  nothing.  It  seems  as  if  the  writer  had 
changed  her  intention  at  the  last  moment,  on  the  ground  that 
an  ecclesiastical  controversy  would  be  an  incumbrance  on  the 
plot ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  to  pull  down  the  scaffold- 
ing when  the  project  of  the  building  was  abandoned.  Some 
such  abortive  experiments  seem  to  have  been  tried  during  the 
development  of  organic  life  by  natural  selection;  but  art 
compensates  for  its  inability  to  copy  the  multiplicity  of  Nature 
by  deliberate  attention  to  unity.  Mr.  Lyon's  desire  for  a  public 
debate  is  not  inconceivable,  but  a  sensible  aristocratic  rector 
would  never  have  indulged  his  fancy.  If  the  proposal  and  the  • 
subsequent  failure  were  worth  describing  at  all,  tihey  ought  to 
have  formed  a  separate  sketch  in  a  magazine,  and  not  an 
episode  or  excrescence  in  a  novel. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  story  Mr.  Lyon's  time  is  better 
employed  in  receiving  the  confidence  of  Mrs.  Holt  on  the  self- 
denjdng  honesty  of  her  son.  The  old  contrast  between  lofty 
impulses  and  selfish  prudence  is  as  well  illustrated  by  Felix 
Holt  and  his  mother  as  by  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza ; 
but,  with  a  happy  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  George  Eliot 
makes  her  hero  fight  with  vulgar  considerations  of  question- 
able profit,  and  not  with  imaginary  giants.  The  late  Mr.  Holt 
had  left  to  his  family  the  gainful  secret  of  three  specifics,  which 
had  acquired  much  popularity  in  the  neighbourhood.  Having 
learned  enough  of  medicine  to  ascertain  that  Holt's  Pills, 
Holt's  Elixir,  and  Holt's  Cancer  Cure  were  mere  impostures, 
Felix  made  up  his  mind  to  discontinue  the  sale.  His  mother 
was  naturally  shocked  at  a  decision  which  deprived  her  of  her 
livelihood.  Her  husband,  as  she  informed  Mr.  Lyon,  *  had  a 
'  wonderful  gift  in  prayer,  as  the  old  members  well  know,  if 
'  any  one  likes  to  ask  them  not  believing  my  words ;  and  he 

*  believed  himself  that  the  receipt  for  the  Cancer  Cure,  which 
'  I've  sent  out  in  bottles  till  this  very  last  April  before  Sej)- 

*  tember  as  now  is,  and  have  bottles  standing  by  me — he  be- 

*  lieved  it  was  sent  in  answer  to  prayer ;  and  nobody  can 
'  deny  it,  for  he  prayed  most  regular,  and  read  out  of  the 
'  green-baize  Bible.'  The  profane  Felix  has  told  his  mother 
that  she  had  better   never  open  her  Bible,  *  for  it's  as  bad 

*  poison  to  me  as  the  pills  are  to  half  the  people  as  swallow 
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^  'em.'  Like  several  of  George  Eliot's  faTOurite  female  cha- 
racters, Mrs.  Holt  is  profoundly  impressed  with  her  own 
moral  and  religious  excellence.  Mr.  Lyon  mildly  remarb 
that  Felix  ought  not  to  be  judged  rashly. 

'  "  Many  eminent  servants  of  God  hare  been  led  by  ways  as 
strange."  "  Then  I'm  sorry  for  their  mothers,  ihat'd  all,  Mr.  Lyon, 
and  all  the  more  if  they'd  been  well  spoken  women.  For  not  my 
biggest  enemy,  whether  it's  he  or  she,  if  they'll  speak  the  truth,  can 
turn  round  and  say  Fve  deserved  this  trouble.  And  when  everybody 
gets  their  due,  and  people's  doings  are  spoken  of  on  the  house-tops, 
as  the  Bible  says  they  will  be,  it'll  be  known  what  Fve  gone  throagh 
with  those  medicines — the  pounding,  and  the  pouring,  and  the  letting 
stand,  and  the  weighing — up  early  and  down  late—there^s  nobody 
knows  yet  bat  One  that's  worthy  to  know ;  and  the  pasting  o'  the 
printed  labels  fight  side  upward."  ' 

Such  touches  as  the  green-baize  Bible,  and  the  merit  of  letting 
the  medicine  stan^^  and  of  pasting  the  labels  right  side  upward 
are  only  given  by  the  hand  of  genius. 

The  story  has  the  defect  of  running  in  two  parallel  lines 
with  only  an  occasional  and  arbitrary  connexion.  Mrs.  Tran- 
some  and  her  son  know  nothing  of  the  world  of  Independent 
Ministers,  and,  if  they  had  heard  that  the  son  of  a  quack- 
medicine  vendor  had  voluntarily  become  a  journeyman  watch- 
maker, they  would  scarcely  have  appreciated  so  imperceptible 
a  declension  in  the  remoter  portion  of  the  social  scale.  Except 
in  a  single  interview  in  matters  connected  with  the  election, 
FeUx  Holt  never  speaks  to  Harold  Transome,  and  to  Mrs. 
Transome  his  existence  is  probably  unknown.  The  heroine 
indeed  turns  out,  as  in  many  other  novels,  to  be  the  heiress  o^ 
the  estate,  and  for  a  time  she  wavers  between  the  admirer 
whom  she  expects  to  dispossess,  and  the  stem  ascetic  vho 
requires  her  to  take  a  non-celibate  vow  of  poverty  ;  yet  it  is 
evident  that  either  half  of  the  story  would  have  stood  by  itself, 
if  Esther  Lyon  had  not  been  employed  as  a  link  between  the 
Minister's   little  house   in  Malthouse    Yard  and  the  stately 

Sark  with  the  bad  title.  At  the  beginning  of  the  book  the 
ocile  reader  thinks  that  he  is  to  be  exclusively  perplexed  and 
interested  by  the  fortunes  of  the  Transome  family,  and  by  the 
results  of  their  past  misdeeds.  Mr.  Sampson,  the  coaclunan, 
is  supposed  in  the  introductory  chapter  to  amuse  his  pas- 
sengers with  a  vague  account  of  the  Transome  baronets,  sum- 
ming up  his  narrative  with  the  luminous  remark  that 

^  '*  There  had  been  ins  and  outs  in  times  gone  by,  00  that  yoa 
couldn't  look  into  it  straight  backward."  At  this  Mr.  Sampson 
(everybody  in  North  Loamshire  knew   Sampson's  coach)  would 
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screw  his  features  into  a  primary  expression  of  entire  neutrality, 
and  appear  to  aim  his  whip  at  a  particular  spot  on  the  horse's  flank.' 

At  the  opening  of  the  story,  Mrs.  Transome,  who  has  long 
administered  the  affairs  of  her  paralytic  husband,  awaits  the 
arrival  of  her  son  Harold  from  Smyrna,  where,  before  the 
recent  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  had  made  a  fortune  in 
trade.  The  disappointment  of  the  proud  and  energetic  mother 
when  she  finds  that  her  son  intends  to  assume  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  estate  is  described  with  admirable  intuition  into 
character,  and  with  less  perfect  apprehension  of  the  legal  rela- 
tions of  the  parties.  Tne  good-natured  selfishness  of  Harold, 
his  contempt  for  the  business  capacities  of  women,  his  clever- 
ness, and  the  obtuseness  of  his  perception,  are  so  elaborately 
delineated,  that  some  disappointment  arises  when,  in  the  course 
of  the  story,  he  subsides  into  comparative  insignificance.  Mrs. 
Transome  wishes  to  retain  the  management  of  the  estate,  not 
merely  from  a  love  of  authority,  but  because  she  has  placed 
herself  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Jermyn,  the  fraudulent  family 
solicitor.  Her  son,  however,  supersedes  her  without  even  per- 
ceiving that  she  is  dissatisfied,  and  he  inflicts  an  additional 
shock  by  announcing  his  intention  of  standing  for  the  county 
as  a  Radical,  although  he  might  easily  have  been  returned  on 
the  hereditary  Tory  principles  of  her  family.  The  necessity  of 
employing  Jermyn  as  agent  for  the  election  postpones  the  im- 
pending rupture  and  the  consequent  disclosures,  and  the  contest 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  action  of  the  story ;  but  the 
paradoxical  radicalism  of  Harold  Transome  leads  to  as  abortive 
a  result  or  absence  of  result  as  Mr.  Lyon's  projected  discussion 
on  Established  Churches.  Felix  Holt  is  convicted  of  riot  and 
manslaughter  at  the  election,  on  evidence  which  would  satisfy 
any  juryman  who  was  not  in  the  secret  of  the  novel;  and 
Harold  Transome  scarcely  troubles  himself  about  a  defeat 
which  leaves  him  at  liberty  to  quarrel  with  Jermyn.  By  filing 
a  bill  against  the  dishonest  agent  he  produces  an  explosion, 
which  might  have  been  avoided  if  Harold  and  the  author  of 
his  fictitious  being  had  remembered  that  his  father  was  alive. 
As  long  as  old  Mr.  Transome  ostensibly  owned  the  estate  of 
which  he  was  tenant  in  possession,  his  resolute  and  active 
wife  might  have  defied  her  son's  unwelcome  intrusion.  Even 
if  Mrs.  Transome  had  over-estimated  the  privileges  and  power 
of  the  stronger  sex,  Mr.  Jermyn,  having  a  common  interest  in 
supporting  her  administration  of  affairs,  would  not  have  failed 
to  dispute  the  pretensions  of  an  encroaching  remainder-man. 
The  part  of  the  mystery  which  concerns  the  title  to  the  estate 
disappoints   expectation ;    for,   although   Mrs.  Transome   and 
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Jermyn  had  resorted  to  questionable  methods  of  resistbg  an 
action  of  ejectment  twenty  years  before,  the  BycliiFe  claim  had 
been  at  that  time  invalid,  as  Tommy  Trounsem  was  still  alive. 
Jermyn  seems  to  have  concealed  from  his  client  the  strong 
point  of  her  case,  and  to  have  aided  her  in  an  unintelligible 

flot  for  imprisoning  Bycliffe  by  mistake  for  a  total  stranger, 
t  is  difficult  to- comprehend  how  a  charge  of  forgery,  whether 
true  or  false,  could  have  divested  Bycliffe's  unfounded  or  pre- 
mature claim.  Bycliffe  died  in  prison,  and  it  was  believed 
that  his  family  was  extinct,  until  half  the  personages  in  the 
story  discovered  by  a  cluster  of  simultaneous  accidents  that 
Esther  Lyon  was  his  daughter  and  heiress.  An  early  intrigue 
between  Mrs.  Transome  and  Mr.  Jermyn  introduces  a  gra- 
tuitous and  disagreeable  complication,  ^ear  the  close  of  the 
story  Harold  strikes  Jermyn  over  the  face  in  public,  and  in 
a  scuffle  which  ensues  Jermyn  tells  him  '  in  a  grating  voice, 
"  /  am  your  father.^ '  The  episode  is  equally  purposeless  and 
painful,  for  Jermyn  disappears,  Harold  proposes  on  the  same 
day  to  Esther,  and  ^  he  heard  from  her  lips  that  she  loved  some 
^  one  else,  and  that  she  resigned  all  claim  to  the  Transome 
'  estates.'  If  Mr.  Sampson  had  not  been  superseded  by  the 
railway,  he  might  have  remarked  more  impressively  than 
ever,  that  ^  there  had  been  ins  and  outs  in  time  gone  by,  and 
*  that  you  couldn't  look  into  it  straight  backward.'  Harold 
Transome  must  have  looked  forward  with  grave  anxiety  to 
the  termination  of  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Tommy 
Trounsem.  An  estate  held  under  a  verbal  resignation  of  her 
rights  by  a  woman  may  involve  many  alarming  ins  and  outs. 

Harold  Transome's  radical  doctrines  are  not  so  amusing  as 
the  external  and  temporary  conversion  of  his  uncle  Mr.  Lingon, 
the  Tory  parson  of  the  parish.  On  the  night  of  Harold's 
return,  over  a  second  bottle  of  port,  Mr.  Lingon  was  not  indis- 
posed to  persuade  himself  that  Toryism  was  extinct,  and  that 
Whiggery  was  a  ridiculous  monstrosity.  The  next  day  he  was 
less  satisfied  with  his  own  arguments,  but  his  nephew  relieved 
his  scruples,  by  informing  him  that  he  was  a  Radical  only  in 
rooting  out  abuses. 

*  "  That's  the  word  I  wanted,  my  lad,"  said  the  Vicar,  slapping 
Harold  s  knee.  "  That's  a  spool  to  wind  a  speech  on.  Abases  i^ 
the  very  word,  and  if  anybody  shows  himself  offended,  hell  put  the 
cap  on  for  himself." ' 

When  he  is  left  to  himself  he  reflects  that — 

'  "  It's  a  little  awkward,  but  a  clergyman  must  keep  peace  in  a 
family.  Confound  it!  I'm  not  bound  to  love  Toryism  better  than 
uiy  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  manor  I  shoot  over.    That's  a 
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lienthenisb,  Brutas-Iike  sort  of  thing,  as  if  Providence  couldn't  take 
caro.  of  the  coantr/  without  mj  quarrelling  with  mj  o^irn  sister's 

BOO. 

Mr.  Lyon's  Bcliolastic  phraseology  expresses  more  elevated 
sentiments,  but  the  old-fashioned  clerical  gentleman  is  perhaps 
a  pleasanter  object  of  contemplation.  It  is  right  that  office, 
and  especially  clerical  office,  should  imply  corresponding  duties, 
nor  indeed  is  it  improbable  that  in  some  future  generation 
property  itself  may  be  regarded  as  the  salary  of  a  public  func- 
tion. From  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  Reformation  till  a  time 
within  living  memory,  a  benefice  was  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  laity  regarded  as  a  li^-estate,  burdened  with 
certain  definite  payments  in  the  form  of  ceremonial  observances, 
as  well  as  by  a  general  understanding  that  the  clergy  ought  to 
lead  tolerably  decorous  lives.  An  incmnbent  of  good  income 
was  a  smaller  kind  of  country  squire,  who  was  generally  resident, 
unless  he  happened  to  be  a  pluralist.  It  never  entered  into 
his  mind,  or  into  the  imagination  of  his  parishioners,  that  he 
had  undertaken  to  be  a  rural  missionary,  or  to  visit  from  house 
to  house.  His  modern  successor,  like  himself,  conforms  to  the 
public  opinion  of  his  time,  not  without  some  good  results,  and 
not  with  unmixed  moral  gain  to  himself.  The  English  clergy  of 
former  times  were  entirely  exempt  from  a  desire  to  aggrandise  the 
Church,  inasmuch  as  they  valued  their  position  as  gentlemen 
far  more  highly  than  any  privileges  of  the  priesthood.  They 
were  also  exceptionally  free  from  the  sacerdotal  propensity  to 
work  on  the  feelings  of  women,  because  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  society,  on  the  bench  of  magistrates,  and  in  the 
management  of  local  business,  they  had  their  fair  share  of 
nfluence  with  men.  George  Eliot,  who  perhaps  inclines  to 
Mr.  Lyon's  revolutionary  doctrines  on  church  establishments, 
always  dwells  with  affectionate  minuteness  on  the  peculiarities 
of  the  old-fashioned  parson.  In  *  Felix  Holt '  there  are  two 
well-bom  specimens  of  the  class,  Mr.  Debarry  being  somewhat 
more  refined  than  his  neighbour.  Mr.  Lingon's  electioneering 
speech  in  support  of  his  nephew  is  a  model  of  bucolic  rhetoric 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Tory  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  heartily  amused  by  their  favourite  parson's  transparent 
assumption  of  a  new-fangled  creed. 

***Come,  now,  you'll  say  I  used  to  be  a  Tory,  and  some  of  you,  whoso 
faces  I  know  as  well  as  I  know  the  head  of  my  own  crabstick,  will 
say  that's  why  I'm  a  good  fellow.  But  now,  I'll  tell  you  something 
el«e  ;  it's  for  that  very  reason — that  I  used  to  be  a  Tory  and  am  a 
good  fellow — that  1  go  along  with  my  nephew  here,  who  is  a 
thorough-going  Liberal.     For  will  anybody  here  come  forward  and 
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say,  '^  A  good  fellow  has  no  need  to  tack  about  and  change  his  road.^ 
No,  there's  not  one  of  you  such  a  Tom  Noddy.  What's  good  for  one 
time  is  bad  fbr  another.  If  anyone  contradicts  that,  ask  him  to 
eat  pickled  pork  when  he's  thirsty,  and  to  bathe  in  the  Lapp 
there  when  the  spikes  of  ice  are  shooting.  And  thafs  the  reason 
why  the  men  who  are  the  best  Liberals  now  are  the  very  men  who 
used  to  be  the  best  Tories.  There  is  not  a  nastier  horse  than  your 
horse  that'll  jib  and  back,  and  turn  round,  when  there  is  hot  one 
road  for  him  to  go,  and  that^s  the  road  before  him.  And  my  nephew 
here — he  comes  of  a  Tory  breed,  you  know.  I'll  answer  for  the 
Lingons.  In  the  old  Tory  times  there  was  never  a  pup  belonging 
to  a  Lingon  but  would  howl  if  a  Whig  came  near  him.  TheLingon 
blood  is  good  rich  old  Tory  blood,  and  that's  why,  when  the  right 
time  comes,  it  throws  up  a  Liberal  cream.  There's  plenty  of  Radical 
scam.  I  say,  beware  of  the  scum  and  look  out  for  the  cream. . . . 
Harold  Transome  will  do  you  credit.  If  anybody  says  the  Radicals 
are  a  set  of  sneaks  ;  Brummagem  halfpennies ;  scamps  who  want  to 
play  at  pitch  and  toss  with  the  property  of  the  country ;  you  can 
say,  '^  Look  at  the  Member  for  North  Loamshire.'*  And  mind  what 
you'll  hear  him  say ;  he'll  go  in  for  making  everything  right-* 
Poor  laws,  and  Charities,  and  Church — ^he  wants  to  reform  'em  alL 
Perhaps  you  say,  *'  There's  that  Parson  Lingon  talking  aboat 
Church  reform — why  he  belongs  to  the  Church  himself — ho  wants 
reforming  too."  Well,  well,  waiba  bit,  and  you'll  bear  by  and  by 
that  old  Parson  Lingon  is  reformed ;  shoots  no  more ;  cracks  his 
joke  no  more  ;  has  drunk  his  last  bottle  ;  the  dogs,  the  old  pointers^ 
'11  be  sorry,  but  you'll  hear  that  the  Parson  at  Little  Treby  is  a  neir 
man. — That's  what  Church  reform  is  sure  to  oome  to  before  long.  So 
now  here  are  some  more  nuts  for  you,  lads,  and  I  leave  you  to  listea 
to  your  candidate. — There  he  is — ^give  him  a  good  hurray.  Wave 
your  hats,  and  I'll  begin — Hurray  I"' 

The  farmers  were  quite  right  in  giving  the  parson  a  *  fiiendly 
hurray  ^  before  he  began. 

* ''  Let's  hear  what  Old  Jack  will  say  for  himself,"  was  the  pre- 
dominant feeling  among  them ;  "  he'll  have  something  funny  to  say, 
I'll  bet  a  penny." ' 

If  the  North  Loamshire  election  fails  to  assist  the  progress 
of  the  story,  it  displays  the  writer's  extraordinary  knowlec^eof 
out-of-the-way  modes  of  English  thought,  and  her  dramatic 
faculty  of  giving  life  to  the  most  insigmficant  character.  The 
address  of  a  Radical  agent  to  the  colliers  of  Sproxton,  assembled 
for  their  Sunday  drinking,  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
minds  of  the  audience.  One  of  the  colliers  had  heard  that  it 
was  the  time  to  get  beer  for  nothing,  and  his  companion  sagely 
infers,  '  That's  sin  the  Reform— Aat's  brought  the  lections 
'  and  the  drink  into  these  parts ;  for  afore  that  it  was  all  kep 
*  up  the  Lord  knows  where/    Eloquence,  however,  even  when 
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seasoned  with  beer,  is  an  enjoyment  too  purely  intellectual  for 
the  Midland  collier  mind. 

*  "  Let's  have  our  pipes  then,"  said  Old  Sleek,  "  Tin  pretty  well 
tired  o'  this/'  *'  So  am  I,"  said  Dredge,  **  it's  wriggling  work,  like 
following  a  stoat ;  it  makes  a  man  dry.  Fd  as  leef  hear  preaching, 
ony  there's  nought  to  be  got  by 't.  I  shouldn't  know  which  end  I 
stood  on  if  it  wasn't  for  the  tickets  and  the  treatin'." ' 

The  best  and  wisest  inhabitant  of  Treby  on  the  whole  displays 
the  smallest  amount  of  common  sense.     Felix  Holt,  who  had 
been    endeavouring   to   persuade  the   colliers   to    send   their 
children  to  school,  is  indignant  at  the  attempt  of  his  own  party 
to  employ  his  sluggish  disciples  for  purposes  of  riot.     On  the 
election  day  he  takes  command  of  a  riot,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  leading  the  rioters  out  of  mischief,  and  from  the  same  motive 
he  trips  up  and  accidentally  kills  a  constable  who  attempts  to 
interfere  with  the  proceedings.     He  is  more  fortunate  than  ho 
deserves  in  obtaining  a  pardon  on  the  application  of  the  magis- 
trates headed  by  the   Tory  and  Radical  candidates ;  but  the 
story  was  coming  to  an  end ;  Esther  had,  after  some  wavering, 
determined  to  refuse  Harold  Transome;  and  Felix  was  required 
to  accept  the  hand  which  had  long  awaited  his  condescension. 
It  is  impossible  to  judge,  from  any  summary  of  the  plot,  of  the 
abundance  of  thought  and  humour  which  more  than  compensate 
for  any  complications  or  improbabilities  in  the  story.     Mrs, 
Transome's  old  attendant,  with  her  cynical  philosophy  of  life, 
forms  a  life-like  and  remarkable  portrait,  although  her  character 
is  only  indicated  in  one  or  two  short  conversations  with  her 
mistress ; .  and  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  who  visit  the  butler 
at  the  Manor  are  each  distinguished  by  some  natural  and  recog- 
nisable peculiarity.     Less  original  writers  identify  their  minor 
characters  by  some  trite  or  cant  saying,  but  George  Eliot' 
always  denotes  the  intellectual  or  moral  dinerences  of  the  dullest 
and  most  commonplace  of  mankind  by  some  little  idiosyncrasy 
of  language  or  of  thought.     If  '  Felix  Holt '  has  none  of  the 
tragic  depth  of  *  Romola,'  it  is  a  truer  picture  of  life,  and  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  since  the  date  of  the  story  almost 
give  the  book  a  historical  value. 
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Tt  was  said  a  great  many  centuries  ago,  and  in  a  book  of  very 
high  authority,  that  one  result  of  the  coming  of  Christ  into 
the  world  would  be  *  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  should 
*  be  revealed.'  And  though  such  a  result  is  not  without  iu 
parallels  and  analogies  in  other  cases,  there  is  no  other  case  in 
which  either  the  disclosures  of  men's  characters  have  been  so 
searching  and  profound,  or  in  which  the  effect  has  been  so  cer- 
tainly repeated  whenever  a  fresh  interest  has  been  awakened 
in  the  person  and  history  of  the  great  Teacher.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  no  epochs  are  better  adapted  for  taking  a  review 
of  the  state  of  religious  opinion  than  those  in  which  popular 
attention  has  been  strongly  fixed  upon  the  *  Life  of  Christ' 
With  other  religious  questions  it  is  possible  to  fence  and  play, 
and  act  a  part,  whether  in  defence  or  opposition,  as  the  cbsg 
may  be ;  feeling  all  the  time,  with  the  mediaeval  disputant,  how 
easy  it  might  be  to  shift  one's  ground  and  take  up  the  brief  for 
the  other  side.  But  this  question  is  too  closely  intertwined 
with  men's  personal  feelings  and  hopes  for  that.  It  is  no 
matter  of  gladiatorial  display.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  deatL 
And,  therefore,  interesting  as  it  may  always  be,  even  at  times 
when  men  are  following  each  other  like  a  nock  of  sheep  along 
some  narrow  path  of  dogma,  to  try  and  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  dogma  which  unlocks  the  history  of  their  period, 
that  interest  culminates  at  times  when  the  life  of  Jesus  is  in 
question — when  men  are  thoroughly  alive,  and  thoroughly  in 
earnest ;  when  reserve  and  reticence  are  broken  through ;  and 
when  the  books,  reviews,  and  pamphlets  of  any  one  year  mar 
easily  offer  (as  it  were,  in  section)  a  complete  conspectus  of  all 
the  main  lin'es  of  contemporary  thought-     .  ^ 

Such  a  period,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  our  own.  Never 
since  the  time  of  the  Reformation — never,  one  might  almost  say, 
since  the  time  of  the  Apostles — ^has  a  more  earnest  attention 
been  paid  to  the  life  of  Jesus  than  at  the  present  moment 
There  have  been  controversies  without  number  as  to  His  nature. 
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confusions  without  end  as  to  His  doctrine,  conflicts  intermi- 
nable about  His  Church,  but  to  the  present  generation  (strange 
to  say)  seems  to  have  been  bequeauied  the  task  of  arranging 
in  an  intelligible  form  the  facts  of  His  purely  human  history. 
The  reason  probably  is,  that  never  before  have  systems  of 
belief  foreign,  yet  a^ialogous,  to  Christianity  been  so  clearly 
understood,  or  so  much  vigorous  intelligence  been  diverted 
from  policy  and  war  to  a  critical  Imndling  of  classical,  and  still 
more  of  Oriental,  modes  of  thought.  Thus  the  desire  of  under- 
standing the  origin  of  Christianity,  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
that  desire,  seem  to  have  presented  themselves  simultaneously : 
and  4he  impatience  of  mankind  will  bear  no  compromise,  and 
take  no  refusal,  until  theologians  have  fairly  girded  themselves 
to  the  task  of  presenting  the  human  life  of  Jesus  in  some 
strictly  historical  shape. 

The  difficulty  of  this  task  is  probably  least  understood  by 
those  who  most  loudly  make  the  demand.  Were  an  invasion 
of  England  to  shatter  at  one  blow  the  framework  of  the  State, 
to  destroy  the  metropolis,  and  involve  in  common  ruin  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  country,  it  is  not  likely 
that  for  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years,  at  least,  much  literary 
activity  would  be  displayed,  or  any  work  be  bequeathed  to 
posterity  except  writings  intended  for  an  immediate  practical 
purpose.  But  if  by  chance  some  fragment  or  offshoot  of  the 
National  Church  had  vigour  enough  to  outlive  the  catastrophe, 
its  first  energies  would  be  devot^  to  collecting  the  memorials 
of  its  earlier  and  more  tranquil  days,  and  especially  to  forming 
into  a  sort  of  canon  for  future  reference  all  the  writin^^  which 
a  hasty  criticism  could  select  as  the  genuine  relics  of  its  first 
founders.  In  fact,  no  course  at  such  a  time  could  be  more  con- 
sonant to  sound  sense  and  simple  fidelity.  But  the  crisis  which 
we  have  supposed  was  far  exceeded  in  severity  by  that  fearful 
crash  which  ruined  the  Jewish  State,  destroyed  the  Temple, 
and  scattered  the  population  of  Judsea,  not  very  long  after  the 
first  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  For  the  small  seograjmical  scale 
of  Palestine — a  country  about  as  large  as  VTales — rendered 
the  calamity  more  intense  by  concentrating  it  in  that  narrow 
area,  and  the  furious  passions  that  blazed  out  at  the  revolt 
would  not  for  a  long  time  cool  down  to  the  temperature  of 
literary  composition.  Moreover,  in  this  case,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  were  sown  broadcast  over  the  world.  Every 
slave-market  in  three  continents  was  full  of  them.  And  although 
it  is  true  that  these  outcasts  would  find  synagogues  and  settled 
communities  of  Jews  wherever  they  went,  still,  the  blow 
having  crushed  the  political  and  religious  hopes  of  all  alike  — 
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witb  the  sole  exception  of  the  Christiui  Beet — it  is  l&ely 
that  the  only  efforts  of  the  pen  which  would  be  left  fiom  thig 
epoch  would  be,  on  the  one  hand,  Jewish  and  Chiifltian  col- 
lections of  existing  traditions,  with  occasional  reflective  atr 
tempts  to  find  a  key  to  the  terrible  events  <^the  past;  and, 
on  the  other,  fugitive  pieces  of  a  hortatory  or  polemical  cha- 
racter. Now  this  is  exactly  what  we  do  find.  The  MiAna 
and  the  New  Testament  are  the  collection  of  tcaditions, 
written  or  otherwise.  Josephus'  History  at  Some,  St.  John's 
Gospel  at  EphesuB,  and  probably  the  fburtii  Book  of  Esdrai 
in  the  fiu*  East,  are  woiks  of  reflection,  searches  for  the  key  to 
the  past.  And  the  remains  of  apostolical  fistthers  and  of  Jndaso- 
gnostic  heretics  are  specimens  of  pieces  inspired  by  a  special 
purpose,  and  singularly  barren  of  any  important  historical 
materials.  When  we  add  to  all  this  the  fact,  that  just  at 
this  period  of  the  world,  amid  the  slow  but  sure  advance 
of  universal  decrepitude  and  decay,  the  most  singular  rage  had 
seized  mankind  for  pseudonymous  oompoeitiooi,  we  have  said 
enough  to  indicate  that  the  historian  of  those  times  must  walk 
warily,  and  be  prepared  to  forego  too  hasty  generalisatunis,  and 
i;hat  the  demand  for  a  prompt  and  unimpeachable  account  of 
all  that  Jesus  and  His  Apostles  did  and  said  is  made  in  pro* 
found  ignorance  of  the  retd  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Still,  men  are  alv.  ays  to  be  found,  armed  with  more  or  lesB 
of  learning  and  critical  acumen,  who  will  be  prepared  atrai^it- 
way  to  give  an  answer  to  the  most  iii]|K>Bsible  questions.  To 
them  patience  seems  no  scientific  virtue  at  alL  Ajid  when 
th£y  have  lit  upon  some  phmsible  solution  of  their  jMtMem, 
open  at  a  hundred  points  to  fatal  assaults,  disdaining  to  hold 
it  a^  a  mere  hypothesis  rough-hewn  for  after  rectification,  they 
must  needs  impose  it  upon  the  woiid  as  tlie  oi^e  and  only 
possible  key  to  the  whole  question.  In  a  word,  they  dogma- 
tise.'  And  strongly  as  both  of  them  would  repudiate  the  charge, 
we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  fix  upon  M.  Aenan  as  we&  as 
upon  Herr  Strauss  this  odious  imputatioa  of  dofmutJtum.  If 
it  is  dogmatism  to  found  one's  whole  acrgHment  upmi  an  \f9t 
dixit,  if  it  is  dogmatism  to  state  boldly  as  an  axiom  what  ifi 
so  far  firom  bemg  self-evident  that  it  is  denied  by  the  whole 
opposing  party,  and  if  it  is  dogsnatiam  to  sdeet  for  tins  axum 
the  very  point  which,  dothed  in  otii^  words,  is  the  propositKm 
to  be  proved,  then  MM.  £enan  and  Strauss  are  dogmatists. 
For  while  tiie  very  poiMb  in  dispute  is,  whether  Jeam  was  a 
superhuman  personage  or  not,  both  of  these  wziters  iay  it 
down  as  the  first  postulate  in  tioeir  alignment  that  no  siq^er* 
lumvft  hypotheaiB  is  adbniasible.     ISior  aigiuneai  tlurwae 
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becomes  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  vicious  circle.  The 
Gospels  are  untmstworthy,  because  they  record  miracles ;  and 
no  miracles  are  credible,  because  the  books  that  record  them 
are  untrustworthy.*  It  is  wonderful  that  men  of  so  much 
ability  should  be  guilty  of  such  false  logic,  and  should  at  this 
time  of  day  be  beguiled  by  the  threadbare  sophism  of  Hume, 
of  which  Strauss  thinks  so  highly  as  to  say :  ^  Hume's  treat- 
'  ment  of  miracles  is  so  universally  convincing,  that  by  it  the 
'  matter  may  be  considered  as  virtually  settled.'  (P.  148.)  Yet 
Hume's  celebrated 'argument  is  a  mere  petitio  prineipiu  All 
experience  [L  e.  for  the  most  part,  testimony  of  others],  being 
against  miracles,  it  is  more  likely  that  testimony  should  be  false 
than  that  miracles  should  be  true.  Which  is  the  same  thing  as 
saying,  *  All  experience  being  against  Atlantic  cables,  it  is  far 
^  more  likely  that  Messrs.  Glasse  and  Field  are  playing  upon  our 

*  credulity  than  that  the  cable  should  be  laid.'  The  reply  of 
course  is,  But  the  cable  is  laid,  for  we  have  the  results  in  our 
hands :  and  your  argument  from  ^  experience '  is  good  for 
nothing,  for  unless  it  carefully  keeps  the  experience  of  Messrs* 
Glasse  and  Field  out  of  sight,  it  is  inconclusive;  and  if  it 
does,  it  amounts  to  saying,  ^  The  expenence  of  all,  except  those 
^  who  haue  Iiad  the  experience,  is  against  Atlantic  telegraphs/ 
Just  so  the  Christian  apologist  may  reply :  ^  Your  argument 
'  against  miracles  is  futile :    for  not  only  are  results  in  our 

*  hands,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  accounted  for,  but  the  '^  ex- 
'  perience  "  you  appeal  to  begins  by  excluding  the  experience 

*  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  then  of  course  the 
^  desired  conclusion  follows  of  itaelf.'t 

*  Compare,  for  Instance,  the  following  passages : — (1.)  *  So  long  as 
'  the  Grospels  are  regarded  as  historical  sources,  in  the  strict  sense 

*  of  the  word,  so  long  a  historical  view  of  the  life  of  Jesns  is  impos- 

*  sible '  {StrausSy  p.  40) ;  for  '  historical  enquiry  refuses  absolutely 

*  to  recognise  anywhere  any  such  thing '  as  a  miracle*  (P.  146.) 
(2.)  '  In  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  notlung  supernatural  hap- 
'  pened ;  ...  for  thus  much  we  can  soon  discover  about  our 
'  Gospels,  that  neither  all  nor  any  of  them  display  such  historical 

*  tmstworthiness  as  to  compel  our  reason  to  the  acceptance  of  a 

*  miracle.'  (P.  xv.) 

Similarly  M.  Benan  : — (1.)  ^  The  first  twelve  chapters  of  Acts  are 

*  a  tissue  of  miracles.  Now,  an  absolute  rule  of  criticism  is,  to  allow 
^  no  pkiee  in  historieal  narration  to  Biiraelett.'  (P.xliti.).  (2.)  '  Show 
'  me  a  specimen  of  these  things,  and  I  will  admit  them The 

*  omnsprobandim  science  rests  with  those  who  allege  a  fact.'  (P.  xlv.) 

f  The  subject  of  Miracles  has  recently  been  handled  with  extra* 
ordinary  acuteness  and  force  of  reasoning  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mozley, 
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It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  if  these  books  of  MM. 
Stranss  and  Benan  are  to  receive  that  estimation  which  is,  in 
some  respects,  justly  due  to  them,  they  must  be  taken  apart 
from  the  ridiculous  premiss  on  which  they  are  professedly 
based,  and  judged  with  as  little  reference  to  it  as  possible. 
The  childish  simplicity  must  be  forgiven  of  such  passages  as 
these :  '  By  miracles  like  that  of  feeding  the  multitudes,  &c., 
'  natural  science  would  be  rased  to  its  foundations '  ( Strauss^ 
p.  39) — (that  it  would  be  much  put  out^by  a  «t«per-natural 
event  we  should  quite  expect)  ;  and  ^  if  Jesus  had  not  become 
'  transformed  by  legend.  He  would  be  an  unique  phenomenon 

*  in  history '  (Renan^  Vie  de  J.,  p.  xlvi) — (which  is  precisely, 
what  Christians  maintain  Him  to  have  been).  The  prero- 
gative of  the  Almighty  to  address  men  through  the  senses,  if 
it  should  seem  good  to  Him  to  do  so,  must  be  dogmatically 
re-affirmed  (for  one  piece  of  dogmatism  is  just  as  good  as 
another) ;  and  these  works  must  be  studied,  not  for  their  arbi- 
trary marshalling  of  texts  in  parody  of  the  simple  and  noble 
delineation  of  Christ's  life  in  the  Gospels,  but  for  their  valu- 
able aid  towards  realising  the  human  side  in  His  being,  who 
was  (under  every  hypothesis)  '  very  man ' ;  and  especially  for 
their  meritorious  contributions  towards  setting  it  in  an  intel- 
ligible framework,  and  pointing  out  those  nearer  links  of  con- 
nexion with  previous  and  subsequent  history  which  alone  were 
wanting  to  substantiate  the  Christology  of  the  Church.  For  it 
must  be  remembered,  the  Catholic  doctrine  has  ever  affirmed 
that  Christ  was  a  link  in  history,  not  out  of  it :  a  link  heated 
to  whiteness,  it  may  be,  and  imparting  that  heat,  but  a  link  of 
precisely  the  same  materials,  and  occurring  in  the  same  histo- 
rical order,  as  the  rest — *  perfect  man,'  and  coming  *  in  tiie 

*  fulness  of  times.'  And  therefore,  when  writers,  sucn  as  those 
in  question,  take  much  pains  to  display  the  preparation  of  the 
world  for  Christianity,  and  the  strangely  inflammable  state  of 
the  materials  which  it  enkindled,  they  may  perhaps  do  so  with 
no  more  kindly  intention  than  to  suggest  how  little  wonderful 
was  the  conflagration  that  ensued ;  but  they  are  nevertheless 
unconsciously  doing  the  Church's  work.  It  is  not  their  affir- 
mations, but  their  negations  which  she  repudiates.  And  she 
can  well  aflbrd  to  receive,  with  full  acknowledgments,  all  that 
they  bring ;  for  the  convictions  by  which  Christians  lay  hold 

in  his  Bampton  Lectures  for  last  year.  We  know  of  nothing  more 
able  or  more  eloquent  in  our  theological  literature,  and  we  would 
especially  point  out  the  Fourth  Discourse,  in  which  the  writer  proves 
that  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  miracles  is  identical  with,  and  in* 
separable  from,  a  belief  in  a  personal  God. 
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of  the  Divine  side  of  the  question,  ^nd  put  themselves  into 
personal  relationship  -with  Christ,  are  of  another  order  alto- 
gether>  and  are  but  little  affected  by  negative  criticism. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  disentanglmg  profound  and  intricate 
problems,  everything  depends  on  the  quarter  from  which  they 
are  approached.  The  solar  system,  so  long  as  it  was  viewed 
from  the  earth  as  a  centre,  was  an  inextricable  web  of  confu- 
sion; but  directly  a  standing-point  for  the  imagination  was 
found  in  the  sun,  everything  fell  at  once  into  its  right  place. 
In  so  complex  and  subtle  a  question  as  that  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  this  is  still  more  surely  the  secret  of  success. 
The  question  is  one  which  addresses  neither  the  reason  alone, 
nor  the  imagination  alone,  nor  the  conscience  alone.  It  is,  in 
its  essence,  an  ethical  question.  But,  making  pretensions  to 
stand  upon  the  solid  ground  of  historical  fact,  it  is  inevitably 
mixed  up  with  matters  of  a  secondary  interest — points  of  criti- 
cism, various  readings,  and  other  documentary  questions — and 
becomes  subject  to  the  demands  of  the  imagination,  that  its 
origin  and  history  be  presented  in  a  readily  conceivable  form. 
But  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether  a  man 
begin  by  entangling  himself  amid  petty  critical  details,  or 
by  determining  at  all  costs  to  satisfy  the  imagination, — or 
whether  he  begin  by  grasping  the  central  object  of  the  whole 
system  by  an  ethical  process,  and  then  endeavour  to  arrange, 
in  the  best  way  that  circumstances  admit,  the  intellectual  and 
pictorial  details.  Christianity  itself  makes  no  pretensions  to 
be  understood  by  either  of  the  former  methods.  It  is  no  fault 
of  the  Gospel  if  men  will  persist  in  approaching  it  from  the 
wrong  quarter,  and  make  confusion  worse  confounded  in  the 
attempt.  For  it  emphatically  claims  to  be,  not  a  revelation  to 
philosophers,  but  to  babes ;  and  no  words  can  more  distinctly 
point  out  the  right  clue  than  its  own: — *  If  any  man  will  do 

*  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God, 

*  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself.' 

Now,  it  is  precisely  this  clue  which  both  MM.  Strauss  and 
Renan  have  entirely  missed,  and  which  the  author  of  *  Ecce 
Homo '  has,  with  admirable  judgment  and  surprising  success, 
taken  up.  Strauss's  *  New  Life  of  Jesus '  is  not  indeed  so 
purely  a  dry  intellectual  feat  as  the  original  work,  which  in 
1835  startled  the  world  by  its  audacious  attempt  to  sift  the 
Gospels  into  a  heap  of  barren  rubbish.  Fired  by  the  rapid 
popularity  of  M.  Kenan's  Galilasan  idyll,  and  stung  by  the 
persistent  refusal  of  the  educated  classes  to  acknowledge  them- 
selves brought  over  to  his  views,  he  now  appeals   to    *  the 

*  German  people,*  works  up  his  sifted  particles  afresh  into  a 
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concrete  bat  fifeless  figure — ^that  could  never  haye  oonTerted 
anybody,  much  less  the  world — and  ends  by  arranging  in  little 
heaps  of  (so-called)  legendary  matter  the  large  proportion  of 
the  Gospel  narrative,  which  is  rejected  as  fictitious  because  it 
is  miraculous.  Thus  Strauss,  too,  like  Kenan,  finds  himself 
compelled,  in  the  earnest  prosecution  of  his  studies,  to  draw 
sensibly  nearer  towards  Christianity.  The  Christ  of  his  later 
work  is  a  far  more  real  and  tangible  personage  than  the 
faintly-sketched  and  misty  figure  that  floated  as  a  possible 
residuum  of  fact  amid  the  hallucinations,  myths,  and  forgeries 
of  which  the  former  book  was  full.  Here  we  have  the  whole 
of  Part  I*,  comprising  no  less  than  150  closely-printed  pag^ 
devoted  to  the  real  and  historical  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  the 
author  conceives  him  to  have  actually  lived  and  died.  And 
though  an  equal  space,  it  is  true,  is  given  to  a  critical  intro- 
duction of  very  high  interest,  and  a  far  larger  number  of  pages 
to  an  elaborate  classification  of  no  less  tfa^n  twelve  groups  of 
myths,  arranged  in  their  respective  imaginary  layers,  yet  the 
concessions  made  in  these  150  pages  are  so  important,  and 
the  reality  of  Christ's  earthly  history  as  described  by  the 
Evangelists  is,  in  its  main  features,  so  candidly  confessed  that 
we  seem  to  have  here  restored  to  us  almost  all  that  was  worth 
contending  for. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  then — according  to  Herr  Strauss's  latest 
and  most  advanced  criticism  of  his  human  history-was  a  GWi- 
IsBan  peasant  of  the  lower  orders,  himself  a  carpenter  and  the 
son  of  a  carpenter,  and  quite  devoid  of  any  education  except 
such  as  he  would  gather  for  himself  from  an  assiduous  study 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  observation  of  the  curiouslj- 
mingled  society  around  him. 

*  Neither  in  the  substance  nor  in  the  method  of  Jesus*  teaching  is 
there  anything  which — always  bearing  in  mind  his  inward  endow- 
ments— wo  cannot  explain  by  supposing  a  careful  study  of  the  CM 
Testament  and  a  free  social  intercourse  with  learned  people,  es- 
pecially with  the  disciples  of  the  three  leading  schools  [Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  Essenes]  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  originality,  fresh- 
ness, and  freedom  from  every  trace  of  school-pedimtry,  (such  as 
stamps  so  unmistakeably  even  the  spiritual  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,) 
render  it  probable  that  his  development  was  still  more  independent 
of  extrinsic  aid  even  than  that.  And  to  this  no  circumstances  could 
be  more  favourable  than  those  of  his  Galilsean  home.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  that  region,  it  is  well  known,  were  —  especially  in  the 
Northern  parts — much  mixed  up  with  the  heathen ;  as  is  plainly 
confessed  in  the  epithet  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  "  (Matt  iv.  15, 
following  Isaiah  viii.  23).  And  since  the  province  was,  yet  farther, 
cut  off  by  the  whole  breadth  of  Samaria  fix>m  the  proudly  orthodox 
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Jadaeay  its  natives  were  looked  down  upon  as  of  little  worth,  and 
not  regarded  as  Jews  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Yet  these 
yerj  untoward  circumstances  might  contribute  all  the  better 'to  the 
formation  of  a  free  religious  character/    (P.  194.) 

Indeed  the  circumstances  in  question  were  themselves — as 
Strauss  takes  great  pains  to  make  us  understand — the  fruits  of 
a  long  preparation  in  antecedent  history. 

<  I  know  not  whether  any  supernatural  origin  that  men  may  as- 
cribe to  Chris tianitj  can  really  do  it  more  honour,  than  is  done  by 
history — in  proving  how  it  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  all  the  best  growths 
in  every  branch  of  the  human  family.  Never  would  Christianity 
(we  may  safely  say)  have  become  the  religion  of  the  West  as  well 
as  of  the  East — nay,  have  remained  in  the  end  more  peculiarly  a 
Western  flaith — ^if  it  had  not,  from  the  very  first,  breathed  a  Western 
as  well  as  an  Eastern,  a  Grteco-Roman  as  well  as  a  Jewish  spirit. 
Israel  must  first  be  brajed  in  the  mortar,  the  Jewish  people  must 
first  by  repeated  captivities  be  scattered  among  the  heaven,  that  so 
the  irrigating  streams  of  foreign  thought  might  be  conducted  by 
many  a  channel  upon  the  mother  soil,  ere  it  could  be  fecundated  so 
far  as  to  produce  from  its  bosom  such  a  harvest  as  Christianity. 
And  above  all,  a  marriage  of  the  East  and  the  West  must  take  place 
by  the  conquests  of  the  great  Macedonian  hero,  and  a  bride-bed  (as 
it  were)  be  laid  in  Alexandria,  before  any  such  appearance  as  that 
of  Christianity  could  be  thought  of.  Had  there  been  no  Alexander 
for  a  forerunner,  Christ  could  not  have  come.  This  may  sound  a 
hard  saying  for  theological  ears.  But  directly  we  become  convinced 
that  even  the  Hero  has  a  divine  mission,  it  loses  all  its  offensivenesSb 
•  •  .  Thus  we  see,  as  it  were,  two  converging  lines,  each  lengthen* 
ing  itself  by  inner  forces  of  its  own,  jet  each  destined  at  last  to 
meet  in  that  one  point  which  should  become  the  birthplace  of  the 
new  religion.  And  would  we  express  in  one  short  formula  the  law 
of  these  two  apparently  opposing  yet  really  co-operating  forces,  we 
may  put  it  thus :  Judssa,  in  all  the  stages  of  its  history,  sought  God ; 
Greece  sought  man.'    (P.  167.) 

No  one  who  remembers  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquent  expansion 
of  this  thought,  in  his  late  farewell  speech  at  Edinburgh,  needs 
to  be  reminded  that  all  this  is  thoroughly  Christian  and  even 
Churchman-like,  Nay,  to  deny  it  would  be  downright  heresy. 
For  it  is  taught  in  every  Catechism  and  Manual  of  Church 
History;  it  is  stated  in  plain  terms  by  the  deepest  thinkers  of 
antiquity ;  and  it  is  itself  the  direct  fulfilment  of  many  a  noble 
passage  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  which  shrinks  not  from  giving  a 
divine  mission  to  a  Cyrus,  a  Melchizedek,  a  Jethro,  a  Job,  a 
Hazael,  a  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  looks  forward  gladly  to  the 
dav  when  ^  Israel  shall  be  the  third  with  Egypt  and  with 
^  Assyria :   whom  the  Lord  shall  bless,  saying.   Blessed  be 
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^  Egypt  my  people,  and  Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands,  and 
*  Israel  my  inheritance/  (Isaiah  xix.  24.) 

With  the  exception  of  these  few  facts,  however,  in  the  early 
life  of  Jesus,  Strauss  finds  nothing  very  trustworthy  until  we 
arrive  at  his  baptism  by  John.  At  this  point  his  real  history 
begins.  That  he  was  baptised  by  John,  and  remained  with 
him  for  a  short  time,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  But 
John,  like  the  hermit  Banus  at  a  later  period,  to  judge  from 
th^  descriptions  of  both  given  by  Josephus,  was  a  sort  of  in- 
dependent Essene,  whose  rigorous  asceticism  and  rugged  re- 
proachful method  of  address  soon  became  distasteful  to  one  of 
so  cheerful  and  social,  of  so  courteous  and  merciful,  a  temper 
as  Jesus.  Still  the  aim  of  both  was  the  same,  though  their 
methods  were  different.  *  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of 
^  heaven  is  at  hand ; '  this  was  the  voice  which  resounded  in 
the  Tsfrildemess  among  the  crowds  of  excited  and  expectant 
Jews.  And  it  meant  (says  Strauss)  nothing  more  or  less  than 
this :  that  the  Messiah  was  about  to  appear,  but  that  his  ap- 
pearing would  bring  good  only  to  those  whose  hearts  were  pre- 
paring for  his  coming ;  while  to  the  rest  he  would  be  like  a 
winnowing  fan,  separating  the  chaff  for  the  burning  (p.  189). 

Now  all  this,  again,  is  precisely  what  the  Church  has  al- 
ways taught.  And  if  she  has  chosen  to  clothe  her  statement 
of  it  in  words  culled  from  Isaiah  and  Malachi,  we  really  do  not 
see  how  it  makes  any  difference  in  the  facts.  The  facts  re- 
main— so  far  as  we  can  understand. — uncontested :  that  John 
the  Baptist  was,  in  plain  words,  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  ;* 
that,  unlike  all  his  contemporaries,  he  was  inspired  with  the 
idea  that  the  true  preparation  for  him  was,  not  the  purchasing 
of  daggers  or  the  broadening  of  phylacteries,  but  the  conversion 
of  the  heart ;  and  that  while  he  was  thus  foremost  among  the 
files  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  still  he  was  less  clear  in  his  assur- 
ance that  Jesus  was  that  Messiah,  and  more  open  to  ofience 
at  his  new  methods  of  procedure,  than  the  least  of  those  who 
had  actually  attached  themselves  to  his  person.  Add  to  all 
this — ^what  seems  likewise  allowed — that  he  actually  foretold 
what  soon  after  came  to  pass :  viz.  that  those  who  rejected 
the  Messiah  would  be  utterly  and  fearfuDy  destroyed,  while 
the  remnant  that  accepted  him  would  form  the  germ  of  a  great 
future  organisation,  subject  in  some  way  to  his  sovereignty ; 
and  we  really  do  not  know  what  Churchmen  could  ask  for 
more  from  Mr.  Strauss.  . 

The  next  scene  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  genuine  his- 
tory of  Jesus  is  his  Galilsean  ministry ;  the  duration  of  whidi 
could  not  have  been  more  than  a  few  years,  for  even  Tacitu/ 
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(Annals,  xv.  44)  places  his  crucifixion  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
whose  procuratorship  ended  a.d.  36.  During  these  few  years, 
and  with  the  means  at  his  command  which  have  been  already 
described,  it  somehow  or  other  came  to  pass  that  this  Galilaean 
carpenter  made  such  an  impression  on  his  contemporaries,  that 
they  almost  unanimously  hoped,  or  feared,  he  was  the  Messiah ; 
that  they  came  to  attribute  to  him  the  most  astonishing 
miracles :  that,  so  far  from  being  brought  to  their  senses  by 
his  crucifixion,  they  got  it  into  their  heads  that  he  was  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  had  conversed,  walked,  and  eaten  with 
several  of  those  who  had  known  him  best  before  ;  nay,  that  on 
subsequent  reflection  they  felt  nothing  could  possibly  account  for 
bis  griatness  short  of  some  theory  which  i^e  h4  positivelj 
divine, — a  theory  for  which  they  found  no  precedent  or  authority 
whatever  in  Judaism,  but  were  obliged  to  shape  it  by  the  help 
of  Alexandrian  Platonism,  whose  line  of  thought  converged 
exactly  at  the  right  moment  upon  that  precise  spot.  Yet  we  are 
constantly  reminded,  it  was  with  the  most  consummate  wisdom 
and  genius  (to  say  the  least)  that  Jesus  managed  to  produce 
these  results,  llie  Messiah  of  the  popular  imagination  was 
no  Man  of  Sorrows  meekly  riding  on  an  ass ;  but  a  warrior,  a 
good  hater  of  the  Romans,  a  zealot  like  Judas  the  Gaulonite. 
He  was  to  be  no  *  Son  of  Man,*  but  a  *  Son  of  God,' — a 
human  hero,  that  is,  like  David  and  Solomon  of  old ;  armed  « 
with  God's  fury  and  God's  aiTows  against  the  heathen,  who 
had  run  up  such  a  score  of  vengeance  in  captivities,  taxations, 
and  oppressions  of  all  sorts  upon  Jehovah's  favourites,  that  it 
was  a  perfect  marvel — ^under  which  none  but  a  cold-blooded 
Sadducee  could  sit  still — that  the  crack  of  doom  was  de* 
layed  so  intolerably  long.  Amid  such  an  atmosphere  as  this 
it  was  that  Jesus  had  to  work ;  and  out  of  this  red-hot  seeth- 
ing mass  of  Jewish  fanaticism,  by  a — ^we  must  not  saiy  *  divine : ' 
let  us  say — skilful  blow,  to  forge  the  Christian  Church.  Let 
us  see  how  he  went  to  work. 

'  It  18  the  life  of  a  wandering  teacher  that  the  Evangelists  with 
one  consent  attribute  to  Jesus.  Capernaum,  the  home  of  his 
favourite  disciples,  was  indeed  his  frequent  resort :  but  for  the  most 
part  he  traversed  the  country  attended  by  a  company  of  trusted 
disciples  and  of  women  who  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  society 
oat  of  their  own  resources.'  (P.  243.)  '  That  Jesus  as  a  teacher  made 
sn  overpowering,  and  upon  sympathising  souls  an  ineffaceable,  im- 
pression, is  not  only  told  us  by  the  Evangelists,  but  is  ratified  by  the 
historical  results.  He  was  no  Rabbi.  He  taught  not  as  the  Scribes. 
With  logical  artifices  he  had  nothing  to  do ;  but  only  with  the  word 
that  smites  conviction  by  its  own  intrinsic  truth.  Hence  in  his 
Oospek  that  rich  collection  of  sentences  or  maxims,  of  terse  and 
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pregnant  sayings  which,  apart  from  their  religions  worth,  are  for 
their  clear  spiritual  insight  and  for  their  straight  nnerring  aim  so 
hejond  all  price.  ^  Bender  unto  Cfldsar  the  things  that  be  CnsarV 
Sic., — these  are  imperishable  sayings;  because  in  them  tmths, 
that  experience  is  ever  ratifying  afresh,  are  clothed  in  a  form  which 
is  at  the  same  time  precisely  expressive  and  also  universally  intel- 
ligible.' (P.  253.)  *  The  consciousness  of  a  Prophetic  mission  arose  in 
him  before  that  of  his  Messiahship.  Or  rather  we  may  well  con- 
ceive that  Jesus,  while  himself  clear  upon  the  point,  chose  in  speak- 
ing to  others  an  expression  [Son  of  man]  which  was  not  jet  in  vogue 
as  a  title  for  the  Messiah.  Thus  he  avoided  imposing  upon  his  dis- 
ciples and  the  people  a  mere  authoritative  belief  in  his  Messiahship^ 
but  allowed  it  to  grow  up  spontaneously  from  within.  .  .  •  The 
more  so,  as  he  found  reason  to  fear  that  by  giving  himself  out  st 
once  for  the  Messiah  he  should  wake  up  ill  those  political  hopes, 
which  bore  a  sense  diametrically  opposite  to  that  in  which  alone  he 
would  consent  to  be  Messiah.'  (P.  227.)  *  Meanwhile,  however  much 
Jesus  might  decline  any  corporeal  miracles,  do  them  he  must— ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  that  time — whether  he  would  or  no.  So 
soon  as  ever  he  was  held  to  be  a  Prophet,  at  once  he  was  credited 
with  miraculous  powers  :  and  no  sooner  was  he  credited  with  them, 
than  they  were  sure  to  appear  in  reality.  It  were  strange  if,  among 
the  crowds  that  approached  to  touch  bis  garments  wherever  he  came, 
none  found  a  cure  or  an  alleviation  of  his  disease  from  an  excited 
imagination  or  from  a  strong  sensuo-spiritual  impression.  And  the 
cure  was  then  attributed  to  the  wonder-working  power  of  Jesus.' 
(P.  265.) 

For  ourselves,  we  are  content  with  guch  admiasions  as  these 
from  the  greatest  living  master  of  the  modem  destructive  criti* 
cism.  No  one  in  his  senses,  who  is  not  the  victim  of  some 
preconceived  idea,  can  possibly  go  so  far  as  this,  and  not  soon 
be  compelled  to  go  a  good  deal  farther.  He  may  not  indeed 
be  able  to  embrace — ^until,  at  least,  he  understands  their  real 
meaning — the  barbarisms  that  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  bj 
the  scholastic  philosophy.  He  may  disdain  to  pronounce  aright 
the  Shibboleth  of  a  mere  Latin  orthodoxy,  entangled  in  dry  legal- 
isms, stupefied  with  forensic  fictions,  and  cathokc  in  nothing  but 
the  name.  He  may  not  picture  heaven  and  earth  to  his  iinar 
gination  as  they  once  were  pictured,  or  conceive  of  ChristiaB 
miracles  in  the  childish  way  which  M.  Renan  supposes  to  be  the 
only  one  the  Church  allows,  viz.  as  '  special  interventions,  like 

*  that  of  a  clock-maker  putting  his  fin^r  in,  to  remedy  the  defects 

•  of  his  wheels.'  {Apdtresy  p.  xly^.)  He  may  have  seen,  in 
short,  that  the  lessons  of  the  Bible  and  of  Theology  are  learnt 
like  all  other  really  effective  lessons,  in  an  order  which  ^ 
educational  rather  than  philosophical ;  and  that  the  true  order 
of  thought  reverses  the  order  of  die  lessoaa-book.    But  thai  very 
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enfranduBement  of  his  mind  from  the  preconceptioiig  of  tfie 
nursery  renders  him  less  willing  to  be  bound  by  the  mere 
dogmas  of  the  lecture-room.  And  unless  he  is  content  meekly 
to  stop  short  just  where  Strauss  has  drawn  the  line^  at  a  concep- 
tion of '  a  mere  individual  genius^  designed  (when  fuel  enough 
'  has  been  collected)  to  apply  the  enkindling  spark  '  (p.  167) ; 
or  immures  his  thought  witMn  some  Hegelian  pantheism^  that 
(like  the  witch  of  Endor)  conjures  up  gods  out  of  the  earthy 
instead  of  bringing  down  God  from  heaven ;  he  will  not  be 
warned  off  from  the  yet  farther  and  deeper  inquiry,  *  who  then 
'  designed '  all  these  converging  lines  ?  and  whence  came  that 
clear  unerring  mind^  that  pure  and  guileless  spirit,  which^  in 
Christ  the  'comer-stone/  completed  all,  gave  a  meaning  to 
all,  and  by  the  master-stroke  of  a  few  years'  work  in  long-pre- 
pared Galilee  created  Christendom  ? 

These .  are  the  points  which  it  really  concerns  us  to  know. 
And  they  are  points  upon  which  the  bewildered  philosophy 
of  M  M.  Strauss  and  Renan  has  absolutely  no  answer  to  give. 
For  they  cannot  surely  mean  to  tell  us  that  Christ  is  only  the 
ultimate  development  of  forces  latent  in  the  mushroom  and 
the  sponge:  that  he  is  the  product  of  an  unconscious  series^ 
pushing  outwards  towards  consciousness  and  rationality ;    a 
series  calculated  by  no  pre-existing  Mind,  a  product  brooded 
over  by  no  life-giving   spirit.     Why,  the   very  sponge   and 
the  mushroom,  the  icthyosaurus  and  the  plants  of  the  coal- 
measures,  the  light  of  the  nebulse  and  the  serial  law  itself,  all 
reveal  a  Reason  human  in  quality,  but  ante-himian  in  time, 
and  super-human  in  degree,  and  presenting  not  the  slightest 
indications  of  development  or  change  of  any  sort.     Now  this 
all^mbracing    and    changeless    Reason    is    what    Theology 
means  by  God :  and  the  arrangements  by  which,  at  crossing- 
places  in  their  orbits,  man's  world  is  met  and  illumined  by 
phenomena  belonging  to  another  zone,  and  moving  in  another 
plane,  are  what  she  terms  Miracles.     And  knowing,  as  we  do, 
nothing  whatever  about  God,  except  what  He  pleases  to  reveal 
to  us, — and  impotent  as  our  imagination  is  (by  the  very  laws 
of  its  nature)  to  project  any  sane  conception  of  God  upon  its 
inirror,  except  under  a  personal  form, — when  we  find  a  point 
in  history  at  which  a  Person  stands,  who  ^  shines  out  as  a 
thoroughly  and  intrinsically  lovely  nature,  who  needed  only 
to  unfold  himself  from   himself,   to  grow   to  greater  con- 
sciousness of  himself,  greater  confidence  in  himself,  with  no 
need  for  change  of  aim,  no  need  of  self-correction  '  (  Strauss^ 
p.  208) ;  and  when  we  know,  from  nineteen  centuries'  experience, 
how  the  spirit  of  this  single  Person  has  poured  through  p^* 
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Ibe  yeins  of  human  society  a  fresh  and  vital  force>  given 
hope  to  publicans  and  sinners  of  all  time,  redeemed  men's 
souls  from  the  swine-troughs  of  sense,  and  shown  for  once 
the  highest  ideal  of  man  clothed  in  actual  flesh  and  blood,-— 
we  challenge  anyone  to  produce  a  more  rational  theory  about 
this  Person  than  that  which  has  obtained  currency  in  the 
Christian  Church ;  or  to  point  out  any  bar  which  a  mature 
and  philosophical  conception  of  God  presents  against  regard- 
ing this  unique  Person  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Divine 
Keason  upon  earth.  For  all  that  is  required  to  be  conceded, 
in  order  to  stamp  this  conception  with  perfect  credibility,  is 
that  Pantheism  be;  false  and  Theism  true :  in  other  words, 
that  the  distinction  between  moral  good  and  moral  evil  be 
held  a  real  one ;  and  that  the  convergence  of  all  the  lines 
of  history  to  produce  a  human  conductor  of  heaven's  light 
and  life  to  earth  has  been  the  work  of  a  conscious  Reason, 
and  not  of  a  mere  blind  force  which  explains  nothing,  but 
rather  begs  humbly  for  explanation  itself. 

How  men  do  these  writers  manage  to  escape  a — to  them— 
wholly  undesired  conclusion  ?  They  have  invented  two  devices, 
two  loopholes,  the  most  extraordinary  and  unscientific  (as  it 
appears  to  us),  that  ever  were  proclaimed  in  the  name  of 
science  as  breaches  in  the  fortress  of  religion.  And  these 
loopholes  they  labour,  by  every  manoeuvre  in  their  power, 
incessantly  to  enlarge.  Reason  having  tried  her  utmost  against 
Christianity  in  vain,  the  assault  is  now  to  be  attempted  through 
the  imagination.  And  while  the  ridicule  is  unsparing  which, 
in  his  earlier  work,  Strauss  heaped  on  the  worn-out  methods  of 
the  rationalists,  we  may  safely  predict  that  the  time  is  not  &r 
distant  when  the  same  measure  will  be  as  deservedly  meted  out 
to  himself,  and  to  M.  Renan,  who  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
second  of  the  two  remarkable  arguments  we  are  about  to  de- 
scribe. 

Everyone  is  perfectly  aware  that  by  the  laws  of  our  imagina- 
tion, every  scene  which  is  impressed  upon  the  retina  of  our  eye, 
every  sound  which  is  carried  through  the  nerves  of  the  ear, 
receives  a  colour,  shape  and  meaning,  from  the  living  and  per- 
sonal qualities  of  the  recipient.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should 
be  otherwise.  A  living  human  brain  is  not  like  a  dead  sheet 
of  paper,  which  passively  receives  and  helplessly  retains 
everytiiing  that  may  happen  to  be  marked  upon  it.  It  is  only 
by  a  process  of  selection  and  grouping,  in  accordance  with 
habits  and  qualities  given  by  education  and  nature,  that 
coherent  images  are  formed  and  sane  conceptions  engendered. 
If  anyone  doubt  this,  let  him  only  watch  the   spontaneous 
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effort  of  his  mind^  when  some  object  presents  itself  in  the  dusk 
or  in  the  distance,  to  mould  it  into  an  intelligible  shape,  and  he 
will  catch  himself  (as  it  were)  in  the  very  act  of  conception. 
The  colour,  the  outline,  the  motion,  the  top  part,  the  bottom 
part,  will  be  spontaneously  selected  for  attention ;  and  some 
person  previously  known,  some  hobgoblin  previously  believed 
in,  some  animal  thought  likely  to  be  there,  will  be  created  out 
of  the  impressions  given,  and  be  projected  without  a  moment's 
delay  upon  the  imagination.     Now  this,  which  in  its  proper 
proportions  is  a  scientific  truth,  is  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Strauss, 
exaggerated  into  the  most  enormous  and  grotesque  extrava- 
gance, and  then  employed  as  an  engine  to  overthrow  the  truth 
of  Chj-istianity.     The  Jewish  mind  (he  says)  in  the  first  cen- 
tury was  full  of  Old  Testament  ideas.     The  Prophets  and  the 
Mosaic  law  had  so  far  educated  the  nation,  that  they  had  sup- 
plied them  with  a  whole  series  of  types  and  forms  of  thought. 
So  that  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  appeared,  and  especially  after 
his  abrupt  and  violent  death,  the  events  of  those  few  pregnant 
years  threw  themselves  into  the  shapes  for  which  Judaism  had 
prepared  men's  minds,  but  which  in  fact  had  no  reality,  and 
for  which  this  preparation  had  been  quite  fortuitous.     Need  we 
point  out,  once  more,  the  strange  discovery  which  Strauss  here 
makes  of  his  essential,  though  unconscious  orthodoxy  ?     The 
slightest  violence  done  to  the  surface  of  the  philosopher  reveals 
the  doctor  of  divinity  within.     For  every  word  of  this,  so  far 
as  it  is  affirmative  and  not  negative,  is  precisely  the  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  Church  from  the  beginning.     It  is  the  denials 
only  that  she  denies.     It  is  the  negations  which  she  thinks  are 
difiicult  to  prove.     Nor  has  Strauss  succeeded  in  proving  them, 
unless,  as  before,  Hegelianism  be  allowed  to  have  blotted  out  a 
conscious  God  from  mstory.     All  he  has  done  is,  to  caricature 
the  old  church  theory  by  a  ludicrous  exaggeration;  and  to 
conjecture,  among  the  Jews  at  that  time,  such  an  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  function  above  described,  as  to  transcend  all  like- 
lihood and  all  nature,   and  to  generate   Christendom  out  of 
a  nation  of  lunatics.      For  what  mental  condition  short  of 
lunacy  could  have  argued,  as  Strauss  supposes  the  Apostles  to 
have  argued,  *  The  Old  Testament  represents  Christ  as  doing 

*  such  and  such  things ;  therefore,  although  we  neither  heard 
^  nor  saw  anything  of  the  sort,  he  did  them.' 

*  But,'  replies  Strauss,  *  we  have  no  notion  how  the  Apostles 

*  argued  or  what  they  said ;  for  all  our  accounts  are  at  second 

*  hand.    Mark  and  Luke  are  confessedly  so ;  and  Matthew  is 

*  a  translated  and  expanded  work,  on  the  basis  of  Matthew's 

*  genuine  collection  of  discourses ;  while  John  is  a  wholly  ficti- 
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^  tioas  gofipel,  due  to  some  one  well  versed  in  the  Alexandiian 

*  philosophy  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.'  Now, 
without  entering  into  all  the  perplexed  detail  of  gospel  criticiBmy 
let  the  reader  simply  recollect  the  following  facts,  aud  he  will  be 
in  a  position  to  judge  whether  we  can  depend  upon  the  New 
Testament  or  not.  Irena^us  and  TertuUian  were  two  writers  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century  ;  the  former  had  spent  his 
youth  among  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and  had  migrated 
among  the  Christians  of  Graul ;  the  latter  was  a  presbyter  in  the 
Latin  Church  of  North  Africa.  Both  were  strong  tradition- 
alists; ajid  both  distinctly  appeal  to  the  four  canonical  gospels 
by  name.  But  would  churches  so  widely  remote  as  those  of 
Smyrna,  Carthage,  and  Lyons,  with  one  accord  receive  as 
Scripture  four  books  which  were  only  a  few  years  old  ?  And 
besides,  Irenaeus  had  been  in  his  youth  a  companion  of  Poly- 
carp,  the  disciple  of  St.  John.  Is  it  credible  that  St.  John's 
Gospel  cotdd  have  been  received  by  him  if  it  had  been  never 
heai^  of  till  a.d.  150  ?  Moreover,  about  a.d.  150,  Celsus 
quotes  both  the  synoptical  gospels  and  St.  John,  and  says, '  all 

*  this  I  have  taken  out  of  your  own  Scriptures.'  About  the 
same  date,  Theophilus  and  Tatian  both  constructed  a  Harmony 
of  the  Four  Gospels;  and  ten  years  earlier  still,  Justm 
Martyr  speaks  of  gospels  written  by  the  Apostles  and  their 
companions ;  meaning,  there  can  surely  be  little  question,  the 
four  as  we  now  have  them.  Twenty  years  before  that,  Poly- 
carp  uses  St.  Matthew,  and  quotes  the  First  Epistle  of  St 
John,  which  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  (under  any  supposi- 
tion) by  the  same  author  as  the  Gospel.  And  about  the  same 
period,  Papias,  a  bishop  in  Asia  Minor,  who  tells  us  he  took 
particular  pains  to  collect  oral  information  from  survivors  who 
had  known  the  Apostles,  describes  how  Matthew  wrote  origin- 
ally in  Hebrew,  and  how  Mark  drew  his  materials  from  St 
Peter.  The  passage  is  but  a  fragment  preserved  in  Eusebius, 
80  that  no  sound  argument  against  St.  John  can  be  drawn 
e  silentio^  asxj  more  than  against  St.  Paul  or  St.  Luke.  Thus 
we  are  brought  down  to  about  a.d.  100,  without  a  trace  of  any 
conciliar  action,  or  of  any  controversy  on  the  subject  which 
cannot  easily  be  explained.  The  Church  emerges  from  the 
first  century  with  the  sacred  book  of  the  four  Gospels  'm  her 
hand.  The  very  earliest  apocryphal  gospels  only  attempt  to 
fill  up  the  blanks  in  their  narrative,  and  never  give  a  competang 
account.  The  most  ancient  of  all  was  held  by  Jerome,  who 
translated  it,  to  be  the  Hebrew  original  of  St.  Mattiiew.  The 
Montanists,  in  their  wildest  hatred  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  oouM 
only  attribute  it  to  his  contemporary  Cerinthus.     Ajad  every 
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recent  discovery,  such  as  the  missing  end  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies  (containing  a  quotation  from  St  John),  and  the 
ckriginal  Greek  of  Barnabas  (giving  St  Matthew's  Gospel  the 
honourable  title  of  ^  Scripture '),  only  tends  to  corroborate  the 

froof,  that  we  have  in  the  four  Gospels  the  primitive  records  of 
!hristianily,  and  a  trustworthy  means  for  understanding  what 
the  mind  and  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  really  was.*  And 
if  80,  we  repeat,  the  supposition  that  the  healthiest,  simplest, 
and  sanest  form  of  religion  the  world  has  ever  seen,  should 
have  taken  its  rise  firom  such  a  hotbed  of  fatuity  and  insanity 
as  Strauss  would  have  us  believe,  appears  to  us  to  make  ^eater 
demands  by  far  upon  our  credulity  than  the  hypothesis  it  is 
invented  to  supersede;  and  to  be  fitly  suspended  upon  the 
following  sentence,  written  for  a  very  different  purpose : — 
^  There  are  things  which  do  not,  indeed,  like  miracles,  contra- 
'  vene  the  laws  of  nature,  but  which  contradict  historical  proba- 

*  bility ;   that  is,  are  easier  to  conceive  of  as  imaginary  iJian  as 
'true.'  (Strauss,  p.  402.^ 

The  second  loophole  oy  which  these  writers,  and  especially 
M.  Renan,  endeavour  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  believing 
the  testimony  of  the  EvangeUsts,  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 
arguments.  The  object,  in  both  cases  alike,  is  to  maintain  the 
Pantheistic  as  against  the  Theistic  view  of  history;  and  to 
elude  the  recognition  of  what  Theology  (in  its  popular  lan- 
guage) calls  *  the  finger  of  God '  in  Christianity,  by  showing 
that  it  can  be  accounted  for  by  causes  which  are  well  within 
the  narrow  horizon  of  our  own  experience.  Little  indeed 
would  be  gained  by  success.  For  a  god  Pan,  who  developed 
himself  in  such  a  blundering  and  ridiculous  way  as  is  here 
supposed^  would  quickly  set  people  thinking  whether  he  were 
a  god  at  all ;  or  did  not  need  some  better  interpreters,  at  least, 
who  would  credit  him  with  an  honest  walk  and  conversation 
along  the  highroad  of  Nature  and  Health,  instead  of  tracking 
his  cloven  footsteps  among  the  devious  by-ways  of  disease. 
It  would  be  an  ill  exchange,  if  we  were  to  give  up  the  super- 
natural Christ  for  an  infra-natural  one ;  and,  to  retort  Hume's 
argument  upon  himself,  it  is  far  more  consonant  to  probability 
that  philosophers  should  err,  than  that  the  world  should  have 
heen  regenerated  by  myth-bewildered  fishermen  and  hysterical 
Magdalens,  while  God  was  (as  it  were)  asleep,  and  suffered 
disease  and  error  to  steal  a  march  upon  Him,  for  the  endless 
benefit  of  the  hmnan  race. 

*  This  argument  is  well  drawn  out  in  Tischendorf 's  pamphlet, 

*  Wann  warden  unsere  Evangelien  verfasst  ? ' 
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Yet  such  is^  in  plain  words,  the  theory  of  M.  Benan. 
SThe  formation  of  Christendom,'  says  he,  ^is  the  greatest 
*  event  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world.'  But  only  a  few 
pages  farther  on  we  read, 

'  The  glory  of  the  Besarrection  belongs  then  to  Mary  Magdalene. 
Next  to  Jesus,  it  is  she  who  has  done  the  most  for  the  founding  of 
Christendom.  The  shadow  created  by  the  delicate  senses  of  the 
Magdalen  hovers  still  above  the  world.  Queen  and  patron  of  idea* 
lists,  she  above  aU  others  has  known  how  to  make  her  dream  a 
reality  and  to  impose  on  all  men  the  sacred  vision  of  her  impassioned 
soul.  Her  grand  affirmation  of  the  woman's  hearty  '*  He  is  risen!" 
has  been  the  basis  of  the  world's  faith.  Get  thee  gone  then,  im« 
potent  Reason !  Presume  not  to  apply  thy  cold  analysis  to  this 
master-work  of  idealism  and  of  love.  If  Philosophy  gives  up  the 
attempt  to  console  this  poor  race  of  men,  betrayed  by  fate,  let  mad- 
ness approach  and  put  her  hand  to  the  task.  Where  is  the  sage 
who  has  ever  given  such  joy  to  the  world,  as  the  possessed  woman- 
Mary  of  Magdala  ? '  (Apitres^  p.  13.) 

If  we  had  not  the  page  lying  open  before  us,  it  would  seem 
positively  incredible  that  a  man  of  such  mental  and  moral 
qualities  as  M.  Kenan  possesses,  should  be  so  far  the  victim 
of  a  foregone  conclusion  as  to  think  this  a  rational  explanation 
of  the  literary  and  historical  phenomena  of  our  Lord's  Resurrec- 
tion. Yet  after  an  interval  of  three  years  for  reflection,  this 
expansion  of  the  hint  given  in  his  earlier  volume,  this  revived 
embodiment  of  the  long-buried  calumny  of  Celsus,* — ^still 
seems  to  this  almost-Christian,  who,  unlike  his  own  Magdalen, 
loves  yet  cannot  believe  in  Christ,  worth  putting  down  on 
paper  as  a  suflScient  solution  of  the  problem  I  In  Strauss,  a 
person  of  colder  and  more  masculine  temperament,  we  are  pre- 
pared for  anything.  The  dissecting  knife  is  for  ever  in  his 
hands.  And  he  cannot  even  put  together  again  'for  the 
*  German  people '  the  disjecta  membra  of  their  Christ,  without 
perpetually  flourishing  his  favourite  weapon,  and  making  a 
surgical  demonstration  of  every  member  in  detail.  The  con- 
sequence is,  they  will  not  believe  that  a  Christ  so  put  together 
can  be  alive.  M.  Renan,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  to  his 
countrymen  a  thoroughly  living  and  to  them,  it  seems,  con- 
ceivable Christ.  But,  alas  ! — we  hope  we  shall  be  pardoned, 
for  it  cannot  be  otherwise  expressed — his  Jesus  is  a  French 
mesmerist,  and  his  Magdalens  arid  Maries  may  be  met  with  any 
day,  in  all  their  gushing  and  sentimental  beauty,  kneeling  in 
Notre  Dame,  or  walking  on  pilgrimage  to  the  wonder-working 
Xiady  of  La  Salette.     No  wonder  that  such  a  '  fifth  Gospel 

e — 

*  Cf.  Origen  c.  Celsum,  ii.  55. 
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of  sentiment  and  hallucination  Bhould  meet  with  little  accept- 
ance on  this  more  prosaic  side  of  the  Channel !  No  wonder 
that  a  drama,  in  which  figures  take  their  part  that  have  assuredly 
never  lived  in  the  flesh,  but  only  in  French  prints  or  in  the 
waxwork  of  a  convent  chapel,  should  be  rejected  with  disdain 
by  the  practical  and  sober  Englishman !  No  wonder  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fascination  of  its  style,  the  candour  and  luciditv  of 
its  argumentation,  and  the  extreme  interest  and  value  oi  its 
historical  sketches — especially  from  the  twelfth  chapter  onwards, 
where  the  victory  of  Christianity  over  Paganism  is  described — 
this  second  volume  must  be  condemned  as  a  greater  theolo- 
gical failure  even  than  the  first ;  to  be  pardoned  only  for  its 
important  admissions  of  the  genuineness  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
of  St.  Luke's  two  books,  and  of  the  seven  main  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  and  for  its  heartfelt  sympathy  for  all  that  is  freest 
and  noblest  in  the  Christian  ideas. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  great  relief,  therefore,  that  we  turn 
from  Strauss  and  Benan  and  open  the  now  celebrated  work  of 
our  own   countryman,  whoever  he  may  be — the  author  of 

*  Ecce  Homo.'  There  are  few,  probably,  of  our  readers  who 
are  not  already  well  acquainted  with  the  book.  For  not  only 
has  it  passed  through  five  or  sis  editions,  but  it  has  been  re- 
viewed in  every  periodical,  been  canvassed  in  every  social 
circle,  and  been  carried  by  the  angry  waves  of  controversy 
into  unnumbered  nooks  and  comers,  whither  in  calmer  weather 
it  would  assuredly  have-  never  found  its  way.  The  contro- 
versy, indeed,  which  it  has  occasioned,  is  quite  as  curious  and 
interesting  a  phenomenon  as  the  book  itself,  and  highly  in- 
structive as  to  the  present  state  of  English  theological  opinion. 
Nor  could  we  desire  any  plainer  corroboration  of  the  state- 
ment laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  than  is  given 
by  the  exhibitipn  that  reviewers,  quarterly  or  otherwise,  seem 
to  have  been  compelled  to  make  of  their  true  selves  in  pre- 
sence of  this  graphic  and  admirable  ^  Survey  of  the  Person  and 

*  Work  of  Jesus  Christ.'  But  on  this  subject  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  by  and  by.  At  present  we  wish  simply  to  draw 
attention  to  the  salient  features  of  the  work,  and  to  show  suffi- 
cient cause  for  our  ju4gment  that  it  is,  without  any  exception, 
the  most  important  contribution  towards  a  restoration  of  belief 
that  our  own  generation  has  seen. 

Had  not  the  grave  closed  over  the  once  speaking  eye 
and  toiling  brain  of  Robertson  of  Brighton,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  anonymous  book  would  have  been  ascribed 
to  him.  For  the  calm  and  even  march  of  its  sentences  and 
the  balanced  self-control  of  its  bearing,  even  amid  the  hottest 
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fire  of  oontroveroj,  does  not  wholly  conceal  the  martial 
arj^our  which  glows  within;  and  there  are  many  passages 
which  reveal  the  scorn  of  a  manly  soul  for  Fhansaism 
whether  of  the  first  or  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  which 
indicate  abundant  vigour  to  chastise  it.  There  is,  too,  the 
same  unflinching  determination  to  push  through  all  the  doud 
of  skirmishing  polemics,  and  to  arrive  at  the  heart  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  same  stem  resolve  to  crush  the  shell  of  dogma  and 
release  the  vital  germ  of  truth ;  the  same  earnest  loyalty  to 
Christ,  and  even  to  his  Church, — which  gave  to  Robertson  such 
wonderful  power,  and  have  spread  his  fragmentary  *  Sermons' 
wherever  tne  English  language 'is  spoken.  Perhaps  our 
countrymen  are,  in  theology  as  well  as  in  other  things,  sus- 
picious of  an  over-completeness.  And  therefore  the  fragmen- 
tary condition  and  tentative  attitude  of  ^  Ecce  Homo,'  too,  may 
have  contributed  to  its  wide  influence.  At  any  rate,  we  hold 
ourselves  justified  in  saying  that  in  this  book — ^incomplete,  un- 
dramatic,  and  not  very  critical,  as  it  confessedly  is — ^we  have 
the  English  *Life  .of  Jesus,'  thoroughly  adapted  to,  and 
characteristic  of,  the  country  whence  it  sprang  ;  and  not  only 
worthy  of  comparison  with  the  more  scientific  and  more  his- 
trionic works  which  have  proceeded  from  Germany  and  France, 
but  distinctly  taking  the  lead  of  them  in  point  of  successfiil 
handling  of  the  question. 

That  question  is :  What  was  the  origin  of  Christianity  ? 
Was  it  human  or  divine  ?  Was  Jesus  Cnrist  a  great  genius, 
or  the  Son  of  God  ?  Now,  in  the  solution  of  this  question, 
everything  depends — as  we  said  before — on  the  avenue  by 
which  it  is  approached.  Germany  has  chosen  to  approach  it 
by  the  Reason ;  and  entangled  at  the  very  outset  in  an  infinite 
multitude  of  knotty  critical  details,  has  never  been  able  to 
advance  one  step ;  till  Strauss,  with  his  rash  sword  of  *  the 
'  Mythical  hypothesis,'  at  length  hewed  the  wKole  subject  into 
pieces,  and  left  it  incoherent  and  useless  for  all  the  practical 
wants  of  men.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  has  approached  it 
on  the  side  of  the  Imagination  ;  and  shrinking  from  the  infinite- 
simal detail  of  critical  labour,  has — perhaps  with  over-haste— 
grasped  at  results,  and  arranged  those  results  by  the  aid  of  a 
totally  fallacious  canon,  viz.  that  beauty  of  lorm  is  some 
guarantee  for  truth  of  fact.  It  was  reserved  for  England  to 
make  her  approaches  on  the  Moral  side,  and  to  show  how, 
seizing  the  clue  laid  down  by  the  Founder  of  Christiaiiity 
himself,  it  was  possible  to  advance  at  once  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  labyrinth,  to  grasp  there  at  one  view,  not  indeed  aU  the 
details,  but  the  broad  grouping  of  those  details  and  their 
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relative  importaace  to  the  question  and  to  each  other,  and  from 
thence,  widi  the  tranquil  vigour  which  such  a  position  alwajra 
inspires,  to  proceed  at  leisure  and  with  perfect  security  to  the 
gradual  unravelling  of  the  interesting  matters  that  surround 
the  main  question  in  dispute.  Thus  '  Ecce  Homo '  could 
hardly  hope  to  escape  the  charge  of  being  an  incomplete  work. 
Its  incompleteness  is  its  glory.  It  is  not  so  much  a  new  work 
as  a  new  method.  And  a  new  method  is  what  mankind  have 
long  been  groaning  for :  not  a  mere  negative  method,  such  as 
Strauss  thinks  good  enough,  but  a  positive  one  which  shall 
lead  to  a  rational  tranquillity,  and  show  them  how  to  ride  at 
anchor  through  the  storms  of  modem  doubt  and  disbelief. 

Accordingly  the  author  of  this  book — seizing  his  clue — 
plunges  at  once  in  medias  res.  His  critical  introduction 
occupies  twelve  lines ;  or  rather,  is  no  introduction  at  all,  for  it 
occurs  at  the  b^inning  of  diapter  v.  Whereas  Strauss's 
^  Einleitnng '  fills  no  less  than  162  pages  of  closely-packed 
German  type ;  and  Benan's '  Critique  des  documents  originaux ' 
demands  64  octavo  pages.  For  this  he  makes  no  apolc^y. 
It  is  part  of  his  method,  which  he  trusts  his  readers  and 
reviewers  will  have  wit  enough  to  understand,  to  take  these 
questions  last,  instead  of  first ;  and  therefore  to  delay  them  till 
the  appearance  of  the  second  volume.  He  acknowledges  that. 
'  What  is   now   published   is   a  fragment.      No   theological 

*  questions  whatever  are  here  discussed.     Christ,  as  the  creator 

*  of  modem  theology  and  religion,  will  form  the  subject  of 

*  another  volume.'     And  accordingly, 

^In  defining  the  position  which  Christ  assumed,  we  have  not 
entered  into  controvertible  matter.  We  have  not  rested  upon  single 
passages,  nor  drawn  from  the  fourth  Grospel.  To  deny  that  Christ 
did  undertake  to  found  and  to  legislate  for  a  new  theocratic  society, 
and  that  he  did  claim  the  office  of  Judge  of  mankind,  is  indeed  pos- 
sible, but  only  to  those  who  altogether  deny  the  credibility  of  the 
extant  biographies  of  Christ.  If  those  biographies  be  admitted  to 
be  generally  trustworthy,  then  Christ  undertook  to  be  what  we  have 
described  ;  if  not,  then  of  course  this,  but  also  every  other,  account 

of  him  falls  to  the  ground The  account  we  have  of  these 

miracles  may  be  exaggerated ;  it  is  possible  that  in  some  special 
cases  stories  have  been  related  which  have  no  foundation  whatever ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  miracles  play  so  important  a  part  in  Christ's 
scheme,  that  any  theory  which  would  represent  them  as  entirely  due 
to  the  imagination  of  his  followers,  or  of  a  later  age,  destroys  the 
credibility  of  the  documents,  not  partially  but  wholly,  and  leaves 
Christ  as  mythical  a  personage  as  Hercules.  Now  the  present 
treatise  aims  to  show  that  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  not  mythical, 
bj  showing  that  the  ehu*acter  these  biographies  portray  is  in  all  its 
l^ge  features  strikingly  consistent,  and  at  the  same  time  so  peculiar 
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as  to  be  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  invention  both  bj  individual 
genias  and  still  more  by  what  is  called  the  ^*  consciousness  of  an  age." 
Now  if  the  character  depicted  in  the  Gospels  is  in  the  main  real  and 
historical,  they  must  be  generally  trustworthy,  and,  if  so,  the  re- 
sponsibility  of  miracles  is  fixed  on  Christ.  In  this  case  the  reality 
of  the  miracles  themselves  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  opinion 
we  form  of  Christ's  veracity,  and  this  opinion  must  arise  gradually 
from  the  careful  examination  of  his  whole  life.*  {Ecct  Homo, 
p.  41.) 

In  these  last  words  we  have  the  key  to  the  whole  book. 
The  author's  plan  is  here  distinctly  revealed.  It  is  not  his 
intention  to  begin  by  discussing  miracles  or  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  Gospels  in  detail,  and  so  to  hew  his  way  (Uke  a  traveller 
through  the  tangled  growths  of  a  South  American  forest)  to  a 
conviction  about  Christ.  Such  a  course  seems  to  him,  as  it 
does  to  us,  and  as  experience  has  abundantly  proved  it  to  be, 
impossible.  He  chooses  the  reverse  course.  Postulating  only, 
in  the  broadest  sense,  the  general  trustwortihiness  of  the  only 
record  we  possess,  he  is  prepared  to  evoke  from  that  record, 
fairly  and  sensibly  handled,  a  moral  conviction  of  the  purity 
and  grandeur  of  Christ's  character,  such  as  shall  rise  like  day* 
light  upon  the  scene  and  flood  the  crannies  and  the  crevices 
of  groping  criticism  vdth  heathful  sunbeams.  And  nobly  has 
he  fulfilled  his  purpose.  Limiting  the  area  of  his  investiga- 
tion strictly  to  the  Ministry  of  Christ,  he  describes  in  the  first 
five  chaptei*s  the  object  and  ideal  of  that  ministry  as  it  existed 
in  Christ's  own  mind ;  and  proceeds  in  his  remaining  chapters 
to  show  how  that  ideal  became  actually  realised  in  historical 
fact  by  the  consununate  practical  wisdom  of  that  same  incom* 
parable  mind.     Chapter  vi.  opens  thus : — 

*  The  first  step  in  our  investigation  is  now  taken.  We  have  con- 
sidered the  Christian  Church  in  its  idea,  that  is  to  say,  as  it  existed 
in  the  mind  of  its  founder  and  before  it  was  realised.  Our  task  wiS 
now  become  more  historical  and  will  deal  with  the  actual  establish- 
ments of  the  new  Theocracy.  .  .  The  founder's  plan  was  simply 
this,  to  renew  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  new  time  that  divine  Societj 
of  which  the  Old  Testament  contains  the  history.  The  essential 
features  of  that  ancient  Theocracy  were :  (1)  The  Divine  Coll  and 
Election  of  Abraham;  (2)  the  Divine  Legislation  given  to  the 
nation  through  Moses  ;  (3)  the  personal  relation  and  responsibility 
of  every  individual  member  of  the  Theocracy  to  its  Invisible  King' 
As  the  new  Theocracy  was  to  be  the  counterpart  of  the  old,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  these  three  features  would  be  reflected  in  it. 
(P.  52.) 

•Yet — strange,  at  first  sight,  to  say — ^while  the  first  of  these 
three  features  occupies  our  author  during  the  foiir  succeedinS 
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chapters^  and  the  second  during  the  thirteen  chapters  that 
follow,  just  when  our  attention  and  interest  are  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  we  are  preparing  ourselves  for  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  third  and  most  decisive  question  of  all — ^the 
book  abruptly  closes.  The  nature  of  Christ's  sovereignty  and 
of  his  personal  relations  to  the  Church  has  never  received  any 
discussion  at  all ;  though  theyac^  of  his  making  royal  claims 
has  been  often  incidentally  touched  upon.  How  is  this  ?  Has 
the  author  forgotten  his  plan  ?  Or  rather,  have  we  not,  in 
this  abrupt  fracture,  the  intrinsic  quality,  not  only  of  the 
fragment  which  is  now  in  our  hands,  but  also  of  the  whole 
work  in  its  future  completeness,  revealed  ?  It  appears  to  us 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  alarms  and  lamentations 
which  have  so  loudly  resounded  from  the  orthodox  side  over 
this  book  are  wholly  ill-timed  and  uncalled  for.  Everything 
indicates  that  he  has  not  rashly  taken  pen  in  hand,  before 
having  made  up  his  own  mind.  Everything  points  to  the 
conclusion,  that  'the  inquiry  which  proved  serviceable  to 

*  himself'  proved  so  by  convincing  him  that  the  faith  of  his 
childhood  was  a  reasonable  one,  and  that  the  homage  he  had 
once  paid  to  Christ  need  not  on  farther  investigation  of  his 
claims  be  withdrawn.  We  need  only  call  attention  to  such 
passages  as  the  following : — 

'  We  have  found  Christ  undertaking  ...  to  occupy  a  personal 
relation  of  Judge  and  Master  to  every  man,  such  as  in  the  earlier 
Theocracy  had  been  occupied  hy  Jehovah  himself  without  repre- 
aentation.'  (P.  52.)  *  Within  the  whole  creation  of  Grod  nothing  more 
elevated  or  more  attractive  has  yet  been  found  than  he.'  (P.  52.) 

*  This  enthusiasm,  then,  was  shown  to  men  in  its  most  consummate 
form  in  Jesus  Christ  From  him  it  flows  as  from  a  fountain.  How 
it  was  kindled  in  him  who  knows  ?  The  abysmal  deeps  of  person- 
ality hide  this  secret  It  was  the  will  of  God  to  beget  no  second  son 
like  him:  (P.  321.)  *  What  comfort  Christ  gave  men  ...  by  offer- 
ing to  them  new  views  of  the  Power  by  which  the  world  is  governed, 
by  his  own  triumph  over  deaths  and  by  his  revelation  of  eternity, 
will  be  the  subject  of  another  treatise.'  (P.  323.)  *  The  achieve- 
ment of  Christ,  in  founding  by  his  single  will  and  power  a  structure 
ao  durable  and  so  universial,  is  like  no  other  achievement  which 


— ,  _  .jgenuity,  .^^ .~ -  . .  i.      .  •» 

indications  occur.  .  .  .  Who  can  describe  that  which  unites  men? 
Who  has  entered  into  the  formation  of  speech  which  is  the  symbol 
of  their  union  ?  Who  can  describe  exhaustively  the  origin  of  Civil 
Society?  He  who  can  do  these  things  can  explain  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  Church.  For  others  it  must  be  enough  to  say.  The  Holy 
"  Ghost  fell  on  them  that  believed."     No  man  saw.  the  buUdmg  of 
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the  New  Jerasalem,  the  workmen  crowded  togetber,  the  anfintahed 
walls  and  unpaved  streets ;  no  man  heard  the  clink  of  trowel  and 
pickaxe  ;  it  descended  out  of  heaven  from  God.*  (P.  330.) 

With  this  striking  passage  our  author  concludes  the  present 
instalment  of  his  work.  He  has  endeavoured  to  show^  and  we 
think  he  has  succeeded  in  showing,  that  taking  the  life  of  Jesus 
only  in  its  broadest  features,  in  me  mass  and  not  in  detail,  in 
those  general  outlines  which  must  be  allowed  to  belong  to  it, 
if  we  are  supposed  to  know  anything  about  it  at  all,  nothing 
more  is  required  than  a  fearless  mental  freedom  and  an  un- 
clouded moral  appreciation,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  profound  and 
tranquil  conviction  that  he  is  our  souls'  rightful  Lord  and  King, 
and — as  we  cannot  hesitate  to  add  by  anticipation — ^in  some 
true  sense  *  Divine.'  And  in  following  him  step  by  step  in  this 
truly  charitable  work  at  a  time  of  doubt  like  our  own,  we  pity 
— far  more  even  than  the  robbed  and  half-dead  traveller— the 
supercilious  passer-by  who  sees  no  need  of  the  oil  or  wine,  has 
no  heart  to  praise,  no  intelligence  to  understand,  the  saving 
efforts, — nay,  spurns  the  very  flask  beneath  his  priestly  feet 
because  there  is  something  suspicious  about  its  shape.  Yet 
what  has  the  author  done?  He  has  simply  translated  the 
dead  formulae  of  orthodoxy  into  the  living  language  of  modern 
thought  and  of  men  of  the  world.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  pre- 
sented Christianity  ia  the  only  shape  in  which  men  will  receive 
it  at  the  present  day,  and  in  which  alone  it  can  effect  the 
redemption  and  conversion  of  their  souls.  He  has  dared  to 
call  charity  the  *  enthusiasm  of  humanity ; '  he  has  dared  to 
describe  the  regenerating  mission  of  the  Christian  Church  as 
^  the  improvement  of  morality  ;'  he  has  ventured  to  change  the 
salvation  of  souls  into  their  ^  restoration  to  moral  health ;'  to 
speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  ^  the  Spirit  of  Holiness,'  and  of  the 
sacramental  means  of  grace  as  ^  sacred  rites,'  *  essential  condi- 
'  tions  of  membership,'  symbols  of  that  *  intense  personal  devo- 
'  tion,  that  habitual  feeding  on  the  character  oi  Christ,'  with^ 
out  which  '  the  health  of  the  soul '  cannot  be  regained ;  and  all 
this  he  has  done  with  imperfections,  with  occasional  (though 
very  slight)  exaggerations,  and  with  a  few  (though  very 
glaring)  defects  of  good  taste.  Yet  when  all  has  been  said, 
what  are  these  crimes — if  crimes  they  be — compared  to  the 
merit  of  having  penned  the  following  noble  passage : — 

*  We  ought  to  be  just  as  tolerant  of  an  imperfect  creed  as  we  are 
of  an  imperfect  practice.  Everything  which  can  be  urged  in  excuse 
for  the  latter  may  also  be  pleaded  for  the  former.  If  the  wsy  t« 
Christian  action  is  beset  by  corrupt  habits  and  misleading  passions^ 
the  path  to  Christian  tmth  is  overgrown  with  prejudices  and  strewn 
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with  fallen  theories  and  rotting  systems  which  hide  it  from  our  riew. 
It  is  quite  as  hard  to  think  rightly  as  it  is.  to  act  rightly,  or  even  to 
feel  rightly.  And  as  all  allow  that  an  error  is  a  less  culpable  thing 
than  a  crime  or  a  vicious  passion,  it  is  monstrous  that  it  should  be 
more  severely  punished ;  it  is  monstrous  that  Christ  who  was  called 
the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  should  be  represented  as  the 
pitiless  enemy  of  seekers  after  truth.'  (P.  72.) 

Cannot  the  unpardonable  sin  of  certain  contemptuous  ex«> 
pressions  about  'little-minded  and  vexatious  prohibitions/ 
'  spasmodic  efforts  to  kindle  feeling,' '  a  hollow,  poor,  and  sickly 
^  Christianity,'  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  so  truly  evangelical 
a  passage  as  this : — 

'  Justice  is  often  but  a  form  of  pedantry,  mercy  mere  easiness  of 
temper,  courage  a  mere  firmness  of  physical  constitution;  but  if 
these  virtues  are  genuine,  then  they  indicate  not  goodness  merely 
but  goodness  considerably  developed.  We  want  a  test  which  shaU 
admit  all  who  have  it  in  them  to  be  good  whether  their  good  quali- 
ties be  trained  or  no.  Such  a  test  is  found  in  Faith.  He  who, 
when  goodness  is  impressively  put  before  him,  exhibits  an  instinc- 
tive loyalty  to  it,  starts  forward  to  take  its  side,  trusts  himself 
to  it,  such  a  man  has  faith,  and  the  root  of  the  matter  is  in  such 
a  man.  He  may  have  habits  of  vice,  but  the  loyal  and  faithful 
instinct  in  him  will  place  him  above  many  that  practise  virtue.  He 
may  be  rude  in  thought  and  character,  but  he  will  unconsciously 
gravitate  towards  what  is  right.  Other  virtues  can  scarcely  thrive 
without  a  fine  natural  organisation  and  a  happy  training.  But  the 
most  neglected  and  ungifted  of  men  may  make  a  beginning  with 
faith.'  (P.  m.) 

And  yet  once  more,  might  not  an  occasional  rebuke  of 
Churchmen's  besetting  sins  be  atoned  for  by  such  a  noble  con- 
ception of  the  Christian  Church  as  this : — 

'  However  impossible  it  may  seem,  this  speculation  of  a  common- 
wealth developed  from  first  principles  has  been  realised  on  a  grand 
scale.  It  stands  in  history  among  other  states ;  it  subsists  in  the 
midst  of  other  states,  connected  with  them  and  yet  distinct.  Though 
so  refined  and  philosophic  in  its  constitution,  it  has  not  less  vigour 
than  the  states  which  are  founded  on  the  relations  of  family,  or 
language,  or  the  convenience  of  self«defence  and  trade.  Not  less 
vigour,  and  certainly  far  more  vitality.  It  has  already  long  outlasted 
all  the  states  which  were  existing  at  the  time  of  its  foundation ;  it 
numbers  far  more  citizens  than  any  of  the  states  which  it  has  seen 
spring  up  near  it.  It  subsists  without  the  help  of  costly  armaments ; 
resting  on  no  accidental  aid  or  physical  support,  but  on  an  inherent 
immortality,  it  defied  the  enmity  of  ancient  civilisation,  the  brutality 
of  medisdval  barbarism,  and  under  the  present  universal  empire  of 
public  opinion  it  is  so  secure  that  even  those  parts  of  it  seem  inde- 
structible which  deserve  to  die.'  (P.  325.) 
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But  no ;  nothings  it  appears^  can  atone,  in  the  judgment  of 
dogmatists,  for  not  arriying  at  dogma  in  the  authorised  mray. 
Health  is  nothing.  The  nostrum  is  everything.  And,  like 
MoliSre's  physician,  these  doctors  would  rather  see  the  patient 
die  seUm  les  regies  than  recover  by  a  process  that  outraged  all 
that  was  customary.  Unless  this  author  will  consent,  not  only 
in  his  future  volume  and  at  a  more  mature  stage  of  his  argu- 
ment,  but  now,  on  the  spot,  and  at  the  word  of  command,— 
whether  or  not  it  ruin  his  plan,  and  threaten  vivendi  causa 
Vivendi  perdere  cnnsasy — to  utter  the  recognised  formulae  of 
•orthodoxy,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  pass  muster.  Not  the 
mispronounced  word,  but  the  unpronounced  word,  is  to  be  his 
•condemnation.     Hew  him  down  !    ^  The  Lord  i;nll  know  his 

*  own.*  We  do  not  exaggerate.  We  repeat,  and  are  prepared 
to  prove,  that  the  way  in  which  this  book  has  been  in  certain 
quarters  reviewed,  reflects  the  deepest  disgrace  on  the  writers, 
-and  displays,  in  a  shape  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  carica- 
ture, the  almost  hopeless  senility  of  modem  *  orthodoxy.'  We 
are  unwilling  to  drop  for  a  moment  the  usual  periphnuses  of 
courtesy ;  but  indignation  compels  us  to  pronounce  the  words, 
that  the  two  main  offenders  against  the  first  principles  of  fair- 
play  and  Christian  toleration  are  the  '  Quarterly  Keview '  and 
Mr.  Spurgeon.  Will  it  be  believed,  that  a  supercilious  critic 
who  complains  of  'ignorance'  should  be  ignorant  that  St 
John  i.  17  does  not  contain  the  words  of  the  Baptist?  that  one 
who  charges  others  with  *  defiance  of  elementary  principles 

*  which  are  familiar  to  children  and  peasants,'  should  state  that 
'  a  church  of  which  the  ultimate  object  was  the  improvement  of 

*  morality  [the  equivalent  in  '  Ecce  Homo '  for  the  '  saving  of 

*  men's  souls ']  would  not  be  Christian  but  infidel '  ?  And  mat 
this  staunch  malleus  hcsreticorum  should  himself  fall  into  the  fol- 
lowing deadly  heresy,  *  The  doctrine  that  He  who  was  perfect 

*  God  and  perfect  man  could  admit  the  idea  of  taking  wrongful 

*  courses,  wat  He  could  entertain  the  Temptation  for  a  moment 

*  if  it  arose  ...  is  only  consistent  with  some  of  the  lower  grades 

*  of  Socinianism'?*  Aid  yet  once  more,  is  it  credible  that  *  The 
^  Sword  and  Trowel,'  edited  by  Mr.  Spurgeon,  to  represent  (we 
may  presume)  Dissenting  principles  of  freedom  and  toleratioD, 
■should  in  one  breath  describe  the  writer  as  *  no  blasphemer  of 
'  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  a  warm  admirer  of  the  self-denying  love 
"*  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,'  as  *  not  denying  miracles,  nor  im- 

*  pugning  even  the  Deity  of  Christ,'  as  *  clearly  seeing  that 

*  Christ's  kingdom  is  spiritual .  .  .,  and  its  principles  in  the 

*  Quart.  Rev. ;  April,  1866, 
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*  highest  degree  promotive  of  freedom,  philanthropy,  brother- 
^  hood, and  progress,'  and  then  turn  round  upon  him  with  the 
most  vulgar  vituperation :  ^  if  this  treatise  be  the  production  of 
^  a  minister  of  any  denomination  of  Evangelical  Christians,  he 
^  ought,  if  he  has  even  half  as  much  honesty  as  any  ordinary 
<  thief,  to  resign  his  position  at  once'  ?* 

For  such  a  reception  as  this,  in  such  quarters,  we  do  not 
think  the  author  of  ^  Ecce  Homo '  could  have  been  prepared ; 
nor  yet  for  the  singular  inability  of  a  great  Roman  Catholic 
writer  in  *  The  Month '  to  perceive  that  *  to  exhibit  some  sides 

*  of  Christianity  and  not  others,'  f  which  he  holds  to  be  *  the 
^  main  fault  of  the  author,'  is  precisely  an  essential  part  of  his 
plan.  To  have  his  noble  and  truthful  work  characterised  by 
a  philanthropical  earl  as  ^  the  most  pestilential  work  that  was 

*  ever  vomited  out  of  the  jaws  of  hell,'  must  have  cost  him  far 
less  surprise  and  far  less  pain.  Nor  has  he  met  with  better 
usage  at  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party.  The  critics  who 
have  exercised  their  ingenuity  on  *  Ecce  Homo '  in  the  *  West- 

*  minster  Review '  and  in  *  Eraser's  Magazine,'  are  evidently  not 
men  who  would  be  alarmed  at  any  want  of  orthodoxy ;  but  we 
must  be  permitted  to  say  that  they  have  entirely  failed  to 
apprehend  the  scope  of  the  work,  and  that  their  objections 
apply  to  that  which  the  author  of  it  certainly  never  intended 
his  book  to  be.  But  whether  received  with  vituperation  or 
with  misunderstanding,  whether  pertinaciously  censured  as  if 
complete  when  it  proclaims  itself  incessantly  to  be  ^  a  fragment,' 
whether  scorned  by  unbehevers,  rejected  by  believers,  or 
neglected  by  men  of  the  world, — the  author  may  at  least  take 
comfort  from  the  reflection,  which  every  day's  experience 
must  make  more  clear,  that  he  is  at  least  understood  by 
those  for  whose  especial  benefit  he  has  been  labouring,  has 
kindled  faith  afresh  in  many  a  wavering  soul,  and  inspired  with 
that  love  of  Christ  which  saves  and  redeems  men,  many  a 
heart  that  could  find  no  beauty  in  dead  formuhe  and  no  rest  in 
barren  *  Evidences.'  From  such  thoughts  he  may  well  draw 
lessons  of  thankful  tranquillity  and  content,  and  find  courage  to 
prosecute  his  fruitful  studies  in  peace.  For  *  no  greater  subject 
'  can  in  our  own  day  employ  any  man's  noblest  energies  than 

*  preservation  or  renewal  of  the  truth  of  God, — not  fettered 
'  overmuch  by  the  human  accidents  of  our  ancestors  in  the 

*  faith,  yet  with  reverential  tenderness  even  for  these.'  % 

*  Sword  and  Trowel;  January,  1866. 

t  The  Month ;  June,  1866. 

X  Williams'  *  Rational  Godliness,'  p.  4aL 
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AiBT.  VII. — History  of  England^  from  the  Fall  of  WoUey  to 
the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  By  James  Anthokt  Fhoude, 
M.  A.9  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxfoid.  Beign  of 
ElizabetlL     Yok.  IIL,  lY.     London :  1866. 

T^wo  more  volumes  of  Mr.  Froude's  copious  history  invite 
the  study  of  the  learned,  and  the  enlightened  curiosity  of 
that  large  class  of  readers  to  whom  the  annals  of  their  own 
country,  presented  under  new  aspects  and  enriched  wiA  Imh 
materials,  are  ever  an  object  of  lively  interest.  In  former 
nunibers  of  this  Journal*  we  followed  Mr.  Froude  through 
the  eight  preceding  volumes  of  his  work ;  and  while  we  en- 
deavoured to  do  justice  to  his  remarkable  merits,  we  did 
not  shrink  from  the  unwelcome  task  of  pointing  out,  in  the 
interests  of  truth,  some  of  his  faults  as  an  historian.  It  wa^ 
mainly,  however,  in  his  treatment  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL, 
and  his  paradoxical  conception  of  the  character  of  that  monardi, 
that  we  found  ourselves  at  issue  with  him.  When  his  judg- 
ment ceased  to  be  perverted  by  the  idolatrous  worship  of  that 
equivocal  hero  of  lus  own  creation,  his  views  became  more  con- 
sistent with  the  received  opinions  of  history ;  and  if  he  was  less 
original,  he  approached  more  nearly,  as  we  venture  to  think,  to 
Ae  higher  aim  of  historical  research — severe  and  simple  truth. 
The  peculiar  merit  of  Mr.  Froude's  work  is  its  wealth  of 
unpublished  manuscripts ;  and  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  remark- 
ably illustrated  by  the  correspondence  of  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sadors, and  other  agents  of  the  Court  of  Spain,  which  hare 
been  preserved  in  the  Archives  at  Simancas.  The  extra- 
ordinary interest  of  such  illustrations  is  apparent  in  every  page 
of  these  volumes :  they  give  novelty  to  the  narrative,  and 
variety  to  the  well-known  incidents  of  the  time;  and  they 
bring  in  aid  of  historical  evidence,  the  contemporary  opinions 
of  society  upon  current  events.  The  discovery  of  such  trea- 
sures is  apt  to  seduce  the  historian  into  an  undue  estimate  of 
their  historical  value,  and  to  lead  him  to  prefer  their  version 
of  facts  to  more  common-place  conclusions  founded  upon  pub- 
lished documents.  The  reader,  perhaps,  is  also  prepared  to 
receive  too  readily,  as  decisive,  the  testimony  of  witnesses  so 
original  and  unexpected.  But  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  these  natural  prepossessions.  The  authority  of  manu- 
scripts is  not  to  be  accepted  as  superior  to  that  of  printed 
documents :  they  may  be  more  interesting,  by  reason  of  iheir 
novelty,  but  they  are  not  more  trustworthy;  and  they  need 

*  Edin.  Rev.,  July  1858  ;  and  January  I«64. 
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a  scrutiny  even  more  careful^  as  they  have  not  been  exposed 
to  the  criticism  of  other  writers. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  recent  researches  into  the  un- 
published state  papers  of  different  countries  have  generally 
served  to  confirm  rather  than  to  disturb  our  previous  convic- 
tions as  to  the  events  and  characters  of  history.  They  have 
made  most  valuable  additions  to  our  stock  of  knowledge :  they 
have  filled  up  its  broad  outlines  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
picturesque  details  and  suggestive  illustrations:  they  have 
multiplied  proofs  in  corroboration  of  facts  and  traditions  already 
received;  but  they  have  rarely  overthrown  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  printed  records^  accessible  to  all  the  world.  Mr. 
Rawdon  Brown,  in  the  preface  to  his  interesting  ^  Calendar  of 
^  Venetian  State  Papers,'  thus  aptly  estimates  the  value  of 
such  documents : — 

^  Nor  must  we  expect  that  the  revelations  of  unpublished  MSS. 
will  make  black  and  white  change  places  in  our  estimale  of  charac- 
ter, and  suddenly  alter  the  notions  we  have  formed  of  the  great 
actors  in  the  drama  of  history.  With  respect  to  characters,  as  well 
as  facts,  it  is  rather  by  minute  and  repeated  touches  that  the  force 
and  colour  of  truth  are  to  be  restored,  than  by  substituting  a  new 
picture  for  an  old  one.*  • 

Regarded  in  this  point  of  view,  the  Simancas  papers  are 
singularly  interesting.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  as  consort  of  the 
late  Queen  Mary,  was  closely  connected  with  England  and 
with  Elizabeth;  and  as  the  most  zealous  Catholic  prince  in 
Europe,  he  was  deeply  concerned  in  a  country  which  had  again 
renounced  the  ancient  faith,  and  was  still  agitated  by  the  re- 
ligious and  political  discords  of  the  Reformation.  His  am- 
bassadors watched  narrowly  the  stirring  events  of  the  time ; 
and  their  opportunities  of  observation  were  peculiarly  favour- 
able. As  representing  a  sovereign  allied  by  marriage  to  the 
Queen,  they  were  admitted  to  confidential  intercourse  with  the 
court,  and  conversed  freely  with  Elizabeth  and  her  coundllors ; 
as  ministers  of  a  Catholic  prince,  they  were  the  friends  and 
advisers  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  of  the  Catholic  peers,  and  of 
the  leaders  of  that  restless  and  disaffected  party  who  were  ever 
plotting  to  overthrow  their  Protestant  Queen  and  restore  the 
old  religion.  All  the  secrets  of  Catholic  malcontents  and  con- 
spirators were  confided  to  them;  and  too  often  they  were 
themselves  the  contrivers  of  treason.  All  their  busy  doings — 
everything  they  saw  or  heard, — their  hopes,  fears,  and  conjec- 
tures, were  fuUy  reported  to  Philip.  Intriguers  and  gossips 
as  they  were,  there  was  no  lack  of  materials  for  their  despatches ; 

*  Rawdon  Brown's  Pref.  to  Calendar  of  Venetian  State  Papers, 
p.  xciv. 
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and  De  Silva,  the  first  ambassador  with  whom  we  become  ac- 
quainted in  these  volumes,  was  an  accomplished  gentleman  and 
a  clever  letter-writer.  He  could  report  his  conversations  with 
Queen  Elizabeth  or  Cecil  with  a  dramatic  spirit  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  that  of  our  own  distinguished  diplomatist,  Sir  Hamil- 
ton Seymour;  and  the  curiosity  of  his  royal  master  gave 
constant  encouragement  to  his  facile  pen.  And  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  three  hundred  years,  all  that  was  written  for  the 
secret  information  of  Philip  is  revealed  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  throws  a  flood  of  unexpected  light  upon  a  critical 
period  in  English  history. 

The  Simancas  papers,  however,  full  and  instructive  as  they 
are,  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  manuscript  evidence  which 
Mr.  Froude  has  embraced  in  his  researches.  He  has  also  ran- 
sacked the  records  in  London,  at  Edinburgh,  at  Hatfield,  and 
at  Paris.  With  so  large  a  mass  of  new  materials,  his  history 
naturally  assumes  an  original  character.  Where  the  narrative 
differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  that  of  other  historians,  the  authori- 
ties are  not  the  same ;  and  as  he  prefers  his  ovm  recent  dis- 
coveries to  more  familiar  documents,  and  cites  them  at  great 
length,  his  work  possesses  at  once  the  charms  and  the  blemishes 
of  contemporary  memoirs.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  so  hack- 
neyed a  theme  in  English  and  foreign  literature,  that  it  is  re- 
freshing to  read  the  '  oft-told  tale '  in  the  very  language  of  the 
actors  themselves.  But  if  too  much  prominence  be  given  to 
such  authorities,  the  higher  philosophy  of  history  is  in  danger 
of  being  lost  in  a  multiplicity  of  secondary  events ;  while  the 
historian,  whose  guidance  we  seek  in  a  concise  and  comprehen- 
sive narrative,  is  found  to  rival  the  memoir-writer  in  fulness  of 
detail,  and  consequently  in  voluminousness*  Into  this  latter 
fault,  at  least,  we  fear  that  Mr.  Froude  is  liable  to  be  beguiled. 
The  two  volumes  just  issued  embrace  no  more  than  six  years 
and  a  half  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  beginning  in 
February  1567,  and  ending  in  August  1573.  As  this  reign 
continued  for  thirty  years  after  the  last  of  these  dates,  we  might 
.  look  forward  to  not  less,  perhaps,  than  ten  more  volumes,  if  the 
remaining  years  of  the  Queen's  life  were  treated  with  equal 
prolixity.  If  the  history  of  England  is  to  be  written  through- 
out at  such  length,  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  our  children, 
and  send  them  readable  abridgments ! 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  we  will  now  follow  Mr. 
Froude  through  these  interesting  volumes,  inviting  special 
notice  to  the  more  striking  revelations  of  his  new  witnesses, 
and  touching,  vaih  friendly  criticism,  upon  such  of  his  conclu- 
sions as  we  may  not  be  prepared  to  accept. 
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The  eighth  volume  of  this  work  concluded,  as  our  readers 
may  remember,  with  the  murder  of  Damley,  in  which  crime 
no  pains  were  spared  to  prove,  with  crushmg  force,  the  com- 
plicity of  Mary  Stuart.  The  narrative  is  here  continued,  and 
Scotland  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  the  present  volumes. 
Her  celebrated  Queen  is  still  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  but  every 
shred  of  romance,  with  which  her  character  has  hitherto  been 
veiled,  has  been  ruthlessly  torn  away.  From  various  causes, 
no  other  Queen  in  history  has  occasioned  so  zealous  and  long- 
continued  a  controversy  as  Mary  Stuart  She  was  beautiful, 
brave,  and  unfortunate.  She  was  the  hope  of  one  party, — the 
dread  and  abhorrence  of  another.  She  was  accused  of  crimes 
which  her  friends  indignantly  denied,  and  her  enemies  reiter- 
ated ;  and  her  adventures,  her  sufferings,  and  her  wrongs  have 
been  illustrated  by  history,  poetry,  and  romance.  Some  writers 
have  boldly  undertaken  to  vindicate  her  reputation  from  all 
stain,  while  others  have  chosen  to  dwell  upon  her  attractions 
and  accomplishments  as  a  woman,  and  her  cruel  misfortunes  as 
a  Queen,  rather  than  upon  the  dark  and  evil  mysteries  of  her 
life.  Her  ablest  champions  were  Chalmers,  Whitaker,  and  the 
elder  Tytler,  to  whom  we  must  add  the  late  Professor  Aytoun, 
who,  in  his  spirited  poem  of  *  Bothwell,'  was  able  to  shield  his 
heroine  with  fair  poetic  license.  A  modem  French  author, 
M.  Wiesener,  has  recently  produced  an  elaborate  volume  in 
her  defence ;  and  Prince  Labanoff  was  moved  by  the  same 
sentimental  interest  to  publish  a  valuable  collection  of  all  the 
letters  known  to  exist  from  her  pen.  But  our  greatest  historians, 
Bobertson,  Hume,  Laing,  Hallam,  and  Sharon  Turner,  have 
been  persuaded  of  her  guilt ;  and  even  the  Catholic  Lingard, 
though  inclining  to  her  side,  has  scarcely  ventured  to  acquit 
her.  Among  contemporary  writers,  the  learned  and  judicious 
historian  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler,  reluctantly  declines 
her  defence,*  and  the  eminent  French  historian,  M.  Mig- 
net,  with  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  authorities,  including  the 
Simancas  papers,t  gives  sober  and  dispassionate  judgment 
against  her  memory.^ 


•  See  Hist,  of  Scot.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  109,  121,  122,  140,  268,  &c. 

t  The  list  of  these  authorities,  as  given  in  his  preface,  is  sufficiently 
long,  but  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  M.  Mignet  has  not,  we  be- 
iieve,  visited  Simancas  himself,  as  Mr.  Froude  has  done ;  and  he 
therefore  only  quotes  those  documents  of  which  copies  had  been 
made  for  the  French  Government. 

X  Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart,  vol.  i.  p.  261,  263,  281,  and  App.  G., 
vol.  ii.  p.  51,  &c. 
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The  case  was  but  too  clear  before  Mr.  Froude  approached 
it;  but,  if  he  has  added  few  direct  proofs  to  those  aheady 
accumulated,  he  has  found  confirmation  of  them  in  the  adyerse 
opinions  of  contemporary  observers.  All  this  evidence,  direct 
and  indirect,  he  uses  not  with  the  calm  temper  of  a  judge,  but 
with  the  fierceness  of  a  bitter  advocate.  Her  guilt  is  the  great 
argument  of  this  history.  If  Mary  was  guUty  of  the  muider 
of  her  husband,  he  maintains  that  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers 
were  justified  in  their  treatment  of  her ;  if  she  was  innocent, 
they  must  stand  condemned.  Hence  his  merciless  severity 
against  Mary,  whom  he  brands  throughout  these  volumes  with 
opprobrious  names,  which  he  is  never  weary  of  reiterating. 
The  issue  raised  by  him  is  not,  however,  to  be  so  accepted 
until  he  is  able  to  show  that  the  Queen  of  England  and  her 
ministers  were  entitled  to  judge  an  independent  Queen,  or  th^ 
their  treatment  of  Mary  was  founded  upon  their  convictions  of 
her  guilt.  She  may  have  been  guilty,  as  we  believe  her  to 
have  been ;  but  we  are  not,  on  that  account,  prepared  to  defend 
the  conduct  of  Elizabeth. 

The  whole  of  Mary's  conduct  after  the  murder  of  Damlej 
tended  to  confirm  suspicions  as  to  her  ovni  participation  in  that 
monstrous  crime.  On  the  foUowing  morning,  Paris,  BothweU*s 
French  page  and  one  of  the  gang  of  assassins — 

'went  to  the  apartments  of  the  Qaeen,  where  Bothwell  followed 
him  directly  after.  Mary  Stuart  had  slept  soundly,  but  was  by  this 
time  stirring.  The  windows  were  still  olosed.  The  room  was 
already  bung  with  black,  and  lighted  with  candles^  She  herself  was 
breakfasting  in  bed,  eating  composedly,  as  Paris  observed,  a  new- 
laid  egg.  She  did  not  notice  or  speaa  to  him,  for  Bothwell  came 
close  beliind,  and  talked  in  a  low  voice  with  her  behind  the  curtaiiL' 
{Reign  of  Elizabeth^  vol.  iii.  p.  5.) 

She  declared  that  ^  whoever  had  taken  the  enterprise  m 
*  hand,  it  had  been  aimed  as  well  at  herself  as  at  the  King) 
^  since  the  providence  of  God  only  prevented  her  from  sleeping 
'  in  the  house  which  was  destroyed.'  Yet  the  intended  aasa^- 
sination,  of  which  she  had  no  suspicion  herself,  was  knowii 
several  days  before  both  in  London  and  in  Paris.  This 
coincidence,  however,  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  No  one 
doubts  that  the  murder  had  been  deliberately  planned  by 
Bothwell  and  his  confederates;  but,  unless  the  Queen  had 
been  an  accomplice,  she  was  the  very  person  from  whom  the 
plot  would  have  been  most  carefiilly  concealed.* 

*  In  his  extreme  eagerness  to  fix  upon  Mary  the  gnilt  of  tiie 
murder,  Mr.  Froude  sometimes  even  contradicts  himself.    Thus  t^ 
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But  the  most  damning  evidence  to  her  prejudice  was  her 
scandalous  intimacy  with  the  murderer  Bothwell,  and  her 
determination  to  protect  him  from  justice.  This  part  of  her 
conduct  has  already  been  condemned  by  all  candid  writers; 
but  Mr.  Froude  places  before  us  more  distinctly  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  upon  these  events : — 

*  Midnight  cries,'  he  says,  *  were  heard  in  the  wynds  and  alleys  of 
Edinburgh,  crying  for  vengeance  upon  the  Queen  and  Bothwell. 
Each  day,  as  it  broke,  showed  the  walls  pasted  with  **  bills,'*  in 
which  their  names  were  linked  together  in  an  infamous  union  of 
crime  ;  and  bold  as  they  were,  they  were  startled  at  the  passionate 
instinct  with  which  their  doable  guilt  had  been  divined.'  (Vol.  lii. 
p.  ».) 

The  nobles  were  too  familiar  with  deeds  of  blood  to  be  much 
moved  by  the  recent  murder,  and  many  were  accomplices  in 
the  crime ;  but  the  people,  already  touched  by  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  Reformation,  cried  furiously  for  justice.  Their 
feeling  against  the  Queen  was  shared  by  higher  personages. 
Her  ambassador  at  Paris  wrote  to  her,  *  Yea,  she  herself  was 
'  greatly  and  wrongously  calamnit  to  be  motive  principal  of  the 

*  whole,  and  all  done  by  her  order.'     *  He  could  but  say  that, 

*  rather  than  that  vengeance  were  not  taken,  it  were  better  in* 

*  this  world  had  she  lost  life  and  all.'  The  Spanish  am- 
bassador at  the  Scottish  court — a  Catholic,  and  a  fnend  of  the 
Queen — suspected  her  guilt ;  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  while 
willing  to  believe  her  innocent,  addressed  her  in  these  remark- 
able words : — 

'  I  cannot  but  tell  you  what  all  the  world  is  thinking.  Men  say 
that  instead  of  seizing  the  murderers,  you  are  looking  through  your 
Ungers  while  they  escape  ;  that  you  will  not  punish  those  who 
have  done  yon  so  great  a  service,  as  though  the  thing  would  never 
have  taken  place,  had  not  the  doers  of  it  been  assured  of  impvnity. 
...  I  ezborty  I  advise,  I  implore  you  deeply  to  connder  of  the 
matter»-at  once,  if  it  be  the  nearest  friend  you  have,  to  lay  yoor 
hands  upon  the  man  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  crime — ^to  let  no 


stated  in  ohap.  z.  (toI.  ii.  p.  351),  thai  Morton  required  'the 
*■  Queen's  hand  for  a  warrant '  before  he  would  join  the  conspiracy 
for  the  murder  of  Darnley.  Bothwell  promised  that  he  would  pro- 
duce it,  *btU  it  never  came.*  In  chap.  xiii.  (voLiii.  p.  28),  he  says, 
'  Morton  was  invited  to  join,  and  had  only  suspended  his  consent  till 
'  assured  under  the  Queen's  hand  of  her  aj)proval.  There  were  other 
*  writings  also,  which  were  afterwards  destroyed.*  The  fact  is,  that 
no  such  writing  was  ever  known  to  exist  at  all.  So,  too,  there  is 
no  evidenoe  for  the  assumption  that  Dam  ley's  illness  previous  to  the 
murder  was  cansed  by  poison,  yist  Mr.  Fronde  believes  it. 
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interest,  no  persuasion,  keep  you  from  proving  to  everyone  that  you 
are  a  noble  princess  and  a  loyal  wife.'  (Vol.  iii.  p.  23.) 

Even  Cathenne  de  Medicis  and  the  King  of  France  told  Jier, 
^  that  if  she  did  not  exert  herself  to  discover  and  punish  the 

*  assassin  she  would  cover  herself  with  infamy.' 

But  Mary  Stuart  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these  righteous  coim- 
sels :  she  was  passionately  in  love  with  Bothwell^  and,  far  from 
avenging  the  death  of  Damley,  she  was  preparing  to  marry 
his  assassin.  He  was  already  married,  indeed,  but  this  slight 
obstacle  was  to  be  removed  by  a  divorce,  sought  on  the  ground 
of  his  own  adultery.  Bothwell  was,  at  length,  called  to  take 
part  in  a  mock  trial ;  but,  instead  of  being  placed  in  custody, 
he  rode  gallantly  from  Holyrood  on  the  murdered  Damley'a 
horse,  and  was  cheered  by  the  smiles  of  Mary  Stuart,  who 
nodded  a  farewell  from  her  window.  By  ti'ickery  and  force,  it 
had  been  contrived  that  no  prosecutor  should  be  forthcoming ; 
and  he  was  pronounced  not  guilty. 

Meanwhile,  the  intended  marriage  was  whispered  about 
among  the  people,  and  everywhere  denounced  as  monstrous 
and  unholy.  But  there  was  no  hesitation  either  in  Mary  or 
Bothwell.  A  packed  Parliament  confirmed  the  '  purgation '  of 
•the  latter ;  and,  in  order  t<o  conciliate  the  Protestants,  tne  Queen 
now  formally  recognised  the  Reformation.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  that  a  divorce,  sought  for  the  sake  of  another  marriage, 
had  favoured  the  Protestant  reli^on.  The  next  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  secure  the  support  oi  the  nobles ;  and  Bothwell, 
having  invited  the  primate  and  four  bishops,  and  several  noble- 
men— including  the  Earls  of  Argyll,  Huntly,  Sutherland,  and 
Eglinton — ^to  supper,  surprised  them  over  their  wine  into  sign- 
ing a  bond,  by  wmch  they  engaged  to  resist  all  slanders  against 
their  host,  and  to  promote  his  marriage  with  the  Queen. 

But  so  scandalous  a  marriage  could  not  be  contracted  without 
embarrassments ;  and,  to  avoid  all  further  obstacles,  a  forcible 
abduction  of  the  Queen  was  planned.  Her  adyocates  have 
naturally  endeavoured  to  lay  all  the  blame  of  this  outrage  upon 
Bothwell ;  but  her  own  le'tters  betray  her.  In  them  she  con- 
certed with  her  lover  the  whole  scheme  of  their  elopement;  and 
whatever  there  appears  ambiguous  was  arranged  between  them 
by  their  emissary  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  Bothwell's  brother-in-lair. 
She  enjoined  him  to  ^  make  himself  sure  of  the  lords,  and  free  to 

*  marry.'  She  acquainted  him  that  Huntly  had  great  mis- 
givings, ^  because  there  are  many  here,  and  among  them  the 
^  Earl  of  Sutherland^  who  would  rather  die  than  suffer  me  to 

*  be  carried  away,  they  conducting  me.'  She  therefore  charged 
him  to  be  ^  the  more  circumspect  and  to  have  the  more  power. 
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*  We  had  yesterday  more  than  300  horse.  .  .  .  For  the  honour 
'  of  God,  be  accompanied  rather  of  more  than  less,  for  that 
^  is  the  principal  of  my  care.'  Huntly  tried  to  dissuade  her 
from  the  enterprise ;  but  she  told  him  that,  if  Bothwell  did 
not  withdraw  from  it,  ^  no  persuasion,  nor  death  itself,  should 
^  make  her  fail  of  her  promise.'*  Again,  in  her  conduct  at  the 
time  of  the  abduction  her  collusion  was  transparent.  ^  She  said 
^  she  would  have  no  blood  shed ;  her  people  were  outnumbered, 
^  and,  rather  than  any  of  them  should  lose  their  lives,  she  would 
^  go  wherever  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  wished.'  She  went  quietly 
away  v^ith  him,  and,  the  day  after  the  iniquitous  divorce  had 
been  obUioed,  she  announced  her  appro^hing  marriage  by 
proclamation.  In  another  week  they  were  married ;  and,  to 
gain  favour  with  the  Protestants,  the  ceremony  was  performed 
according  to  the  Calvinist  service. 

The  sequel  of  these  infamous  nuptials  is  well  known.  The 
lords  revolted ;  Bothwell  fled ;  and  the  Queen  being  impri- 
soned in  Lochleven  Castle,  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  favour  of 
her  infant  son ;  while  the  Earl  of  Murray,  her  half-brother, 
was  appointed  regent.  Then  followed  Mary's  romantic  escape 
from  Lochleven ;  the  defeat  of  her  army  at  Langside ;  and  her 
fatal  flight  across  the  Solway  into  England.  Mr.  Fronde's 
narrative  of  these  events  differs  so  little  from  other  histories, 
that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them.  But  he  brings  out  into 
stronger  relief  the  popular  abhorrence  of  Mary  Stuart's  conduct, 
as  well  as  the  resources,  the  courage,  and  the  energy  of  her 
character.  While  she  was  in  captivity.  Sir  James  Balfour 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  confederate  lords  a  silver  casket 
which  the  Queen  had  given  to  Bothwell,  and  which  contained 
her  own  letters  to  himself,  some  love  sonnets,  and  the  docu- 
ments which  afforded  proofs  that  in  the  murder  of  Damley  he 
had  been  acting  with  the  sanction  of  the  Queen  and  half  her 
council.  Morton,  Huntly,  Lethington,  Argyll,  and  others  had 
been  in  the  plot ;  and  as  these  disclosures  affected  them  no  less 
than  Mary  Stuart,  the  contents  of  the  casket  were  tampered 
with;  but  everything  prejudicial  to  the  Queen  was  brought 


*  Hist,  of  Eliz.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  59-63,  WT  et  seq.  These  letters  are  from 
the  celebrated  silver  casket,  the  authenticity  of  which  Mr.  Froude 
fully  believes.  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler  does  not  place  so  much  reliance 
upon  them,  the  originals  having  long  since  disappeared,  and  the 
copies  being  garbled.  THist.  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  p.  257.)  M.  Mig- 
net,  however,  in  an  elaoorate  note  (6.  vohi.),  gives  nnmerous  proofs 
that  they  are  genuine,  which  his  opponent,  M.  Wiesener,  has  vainly 
attempted  to  rebut. 
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forward  against  her, — a  circumstance  which  cannot  but  throw 
some  discredit  upon  such  evidence. 

The  Presbyterians  already  detested  her  as  a  Papist,  and  were 
shocked  by  her  crimes ;  their  ministers  denounced  her  from 
their  pulpits  with  fiery  wrath.  John  Knox,  Craig,  and  other 
popular  preachers  demanded  that  she  should  be  put  to  death, 
for  which  righteous  judgment  they  found  ample  warrant  in 
Scripture.  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Froude  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  *  Unhappily,'  he  says,  *  the  hands  which  would  have 
'  executed  this  high  act  of  justice  were  themselves  impure  ;'* 
and  again  he  blames  Elizabeth  for  not  remaining  neutral  in 
the  contest,  when  she  would  have  been  *  delivered  for  ever 

*  from  the  rival  who  had  troubled  her  peace  from  the  hour  of 

*  her  accession,  and  while  she  lived  would  never  cease  to  trouble 

*  her.'  t  He  feels  no  pity  for  the  Queen  in  her  worst  misfortunes. 
In  his  eyes,  as  well  as  in  those  of  her  enemies,  she  was  '  a 

*  trapped  wild  cat,'  who  might  be  slain  without  compunction. 
We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  spirit  in  which 
he  treats  this  erring  and  unhappy  Queen  will  command  the 
sympathy  of  his  readers,  or  even  their  sense  of  rigorous  justice. 
In  a  lawless  age,  in  a  half-civilised  country,  and  surrounded  by 
savage  and  treacherous  nobles,  who  were  guilty  of  every  crime, 
she  alone  is  singled  out  for  vengeance.  Who  in  that  i^  was 
blameless  ?  Damley  had  murdered  David  Rizzio  under  Maiy 
Stuart's  eyes,  with  revolting  outrage  and  dishonour  to  herself. 
The  first  nobles  of  the  realm  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Damley.  The  two  first  regents  who  governed  the  realm  in  the 
name  of  her  son  were  assassinated  by  die  contrivance  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  third  was  suspected  to  have  been  poisoned.  Nor 
were  the  characters  qf  other  royal  ladies  of  her  time  unstained. 
The  sinister  rumours  concerning  the  death  of  Leicester's  wife, 
to  make  way  for  his  mar^age  with  Elizabeth,  and  her  devoted 
intimacy  with  the  man  on  whom  so  foul  a  suspicion  rested,  can- 
not be  forgotten.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  recall  the  infamous  and 
blood-stained  memory  of  Catherine  de  Medici8,and  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  In  Italy  murders  were  apart  of  the  state 
policy  of  the  Borgias  and  Medicis,  and  even  of  Popes.  The 
history  of  Europe,  at  this  period,  abounds  in  assassinations, 
judicial  murders,  cruel  imprisonments,  and  other  hateful  deeds 
of  violence  and  fraud.  We  condemn  them  and  their  guilty 
authors,  while  we  deplore  the  low  moral  standard  of  the  age  of 
which  they  are  the.  reproach.  But  is  it  consistent  with  the 
calm  equity  of  history  to  brand  Mary  Stuart,  above  all  others, 

*  Hist  of  Eliz.,  vol.  iii.  p.  126.  f  Ibid.,  p.  ISa 
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as  a  murderess,  and  to  justify  every  wrong  committed  against 
her  by  her  enemies  ?  Mr.  Froude  could  find  justification  or 
excuses  for  the  selfish  cruelties  and  lust  of  Henry  VIII. :  he 
cannot  spare  one  word  of  pity  for  a  beautiful  and  gifted  woman, 
whose  sins  were  visited  with  bitter  retribution.  God  forbid 
that  history  should  ever  condone  crimes  ;  but  surely  a  gentler 
temper  towards  Mary  Stuart  would  have  been  at  least  as  im- 
partial in  the  historian ;  while  a  more  generous  and  manly  treat- 
ment of  a  woman's  sufferings  would  have  found  a  readier 
response  in  the  heart  of  his  readers. 

With  so  strong  a  bias  against  the  character  of  Mary,  Mr. 
Froude  is  not  likely  to  be  tempted  into  a  romantic  treatment 
of  her  personal  adventures ;  but  he  is  unable  to  ignore  those 
spirited  and  graceful  qualities  which  have  won  for  her  so 
general  an  interest.     Let  us  visit  her  at  Lochleven : — 

*  The  curtain  rises  for  a  moment  over  the  interior  of  Mary  Stuart's 
prison-house.  When  the  first  rage  had  passed  away,  she  had  used  the 
arms  of  which  nothing  could  deprive  her ;  she  had  fiung  over  her 
gaolers  the  spell  of  that  singular  fascinaiion  which  none  who  came 
in  contact  failed  entirely  to  feel.  She  had  charmed  even  the  Lady 
of  Lochleven,  to  whose  gentle  qualities  romance  has  been  unjust ; 
and  "  by  one  means  or  another  she  had  won  the  favour  and  good 
'*  will  of  the  most  part  of  the  house,  as  well  men  as  women,  whereby 
''  she  had  means  to  have  intelligence,  and  was  in  some  towardness  to 
"  have  escaped." '  • 

Her  escape  was  at  length  effected  ;  and  here  we  have  a  picture 
of  her  spirit  and  energy : — 

'Off  shot  the  troop — off  and  away  into  the  darkness.  Eleven 
months  had  passed  since  Mary  Stuart  had  been  in  the  saddle,  but 
confinement  had  not  relaxed  the  sinews  which  no  fatigue  could  tire. 
Neither  strength  nor  spirit  failed  her  now.  Straight  through  the 
night  they  galloped  on,  and  drew  bridle  first  at  Queen's  Ferry. 
Claud  Hamilton,  with  fresh  horses,  wk  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Forth,  and  they  sprang  to  their  saddles  again.  A  halt  was  allowed 
them  at  Lord  Seton's  house  at  Long  Niddry,  but  the  Queen  required 
no  rest.  While  the  men  were  stretching  their  aching  legs,  Mary 
Stnart  was  writing  letters  at  her  table.  She  wrote  a  despatch  to 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  sent  a  messenger  off  with  it  to  Paris. 
She  sent  Ricarton  to  collect  a  party  of  the  Hepburns  and  recover 
Dunbar,  bidding  him,  after  the  castle  was  secured,  go  on  to  Both- 
well,  and  tell  him  that  she  was  free.  Two  hours  were  spent  in  this 
way,  and  then  to  horse  again.  Soon  after  sunrise  she  was  at  Hamil- 
ton among  her  friends.'    (Vol.  iii.  p.  213.) 


*  Hist,  of  Eliz.,  vol.  iii.  p.  157  ;  Throgmorton  to  Elizabeth,  MSS. 
Scotland. 
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She  was  soon  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  but  it  was  routed  at 
Langside,  and  she  was  again  a  fugitive : — 

'  The  countrj  had  risen,  and  all  the  roads  were  beset.  Peasants, 
as  she  struggled  along  the  bje-lanes,  cut  at  her  with  their  reaping- 
hooks.  The  highwaj  was  occupied  by  Murray's  horse.  Harassed 
— for  once  terrified — for  she  knew  what  would  be  her  fate  if  she 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates — she  turned  south,  and 
with  six  followers,  those  who  had  been  with  her  on  the  hill,  and 
Livingston,  George  Douglas,  and  the  foundling  page,  who  had  con- 
trived to  rejoin  her,  she  made  for  Galloway.  There,  in  the  country 
of  Lord  Herries,  she  would  be  safe  for  a  week  or  two  at  least,  and 
the  sea  would  be  open  to  her  if  she  wished  to  leave  Scotland.  Bj 
cross  paths,  by  woods  and  moors,  she  went,  as  if  death  was  behind 
her — ninety-two  miles  without  alighting  from  her  horse.  Many  a 
wild  gallop  she  had  had  already  for  her  life.  She  had  ridden  bj 
moonlight  from  Holyrood  to  Dunbar,  after  the  murder  of  Rizzio; 
she  had  gone  in  a  night  from  Lochleven  to  Hamilton ;  but  this, 
fated  to  be  her  last  adventure  of  this  kind,  was  the  most  desperate 
of  all.  Then  she  had  clear  hope  before  her  ;  now  there  was  nothing 
but  darkness  and  uncertainty.  At  night  she  slept  on  the  bare 
ground  ;  for  food  she  had  oatmeal  and  buttermilk.  On  the  third 
day  after  the  battle,  she  reached  Dundrennan  Abbey  on  the  Solwaj.' 
(Vol.  iii.  p.  228.) 

Is  it  surprising  that  so  high  a  spirit  and  such  adventures 
should  have  raised  Mary  Stuart,  despite  her  crimes,  into  a 
heroine  of  romance  ? 

We  must  now  leave  her,  for  awhile,  in  her  misfortunes,  and 
turn  to  the  great  Queen  who  was  to  become  the  arbiter  of  her 
destinies.  As  Mr.  Froude  delights  to  paint  Mary  Stuart  in 
the  darkest  colours,  so  he  endeavours  to  portray  the  Queen  of 
England  in  the  most  favourable  light.  Whatever  her  conduct, 
the  best  construction  is  put  upon  her  motives.  Thus,  her 
treatment  of  Mary  is  represented  as  kind  and  sisterly — generous 
and  merciful.  That  she  offered  her  good  advice  we  have  already 
seen ;  and  when  Mary  was  imprisoned  and  deposed  by  her  own 
subjects,  Elizabeth  espoused  her  cause  as  one  common  to  all 
princes:  she  could  not  tolerate  rebellion  against  a  crowned 
head.  ^  The  head  cannot  be  subject  to  the  foot,'  she  said,  ^  and 
'  we  cannot  recognise  in  them  (the  lords)  any  right  to  call  their 
*  sovereign  to  account.'  Her  feelings  are  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Froude: — 

'  Elizabeth's  behaviour  at  this  crisis  was  more  creditable  to  her 
heart  than  to  her  understanding.  .  .  .  She  forgot  her  interest ;  and 
her  affection  and  her  artifices  vanished  in  resentment  and  pity- 
Her  indignation  as  a  sovereign  was  even  less  than  her  sorrow  for  a 
suffering  sister.  She  did  not  hide  from  herself  the  Queen  of  Scots' 
faults,  but  she  did  not  believe  in  the  extent  of  them  ;  they  seemed 
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as  nothing  beside  the  magnitude  of  her  calamities,  and  she  was  pre- 
pared to  encounter  the  worst  political  consequences  rather  than  stand 
bj  and  see  her  sacrificed.'    (Vol.  iii.  p.  131.) 

She  threatened  the  confederate  lords  with  her  vengeance  if 
they  proceeded  to  extremities  against  their  queen ;  and  when 
Mary's  execution  was  discussed  amongst  them, '  each  post  from 
^  England  brought  fiercer  threats  from  Elizabeth,  which  all  the 

*  warnings  of  her  council  could  not  prevent  her  from  sending. 

*  It  might  have  been  almost  supposed  that,  with  refined  in- 
'  genuity,  she  was  choosing  the  means  most  likely  to  bring 
^  about  the  catastrophe  which  she  most  affected  to  dread.'  * 
The  lords  naturally  resented  her  interference,  and  sternly 
went  their  own  way.  Whatever  her  motives,  friendship  in 
such  a  shape  was  not  a  little  dangerous  to  its  object,  and  Cecil 
did  not  scruple  to  tell  her  that '  the  malice  of  the  world  would 

*  say  that  she  had  used  severity  to  the  lords  to  urge  them  to 
'  rid  away  the  Queen.'  f  When  Mary  was  deposed,  Elizabeth 
threatened  to  restore  her  to  her  throne  by  force,  and  intrigued 
with  her  friends  in  Scotland  against  the  Regent : — 

'  So/  says  Mr.  Froude,  '  were  sown  the  seeds  of  those  miserable 
feuds  which  for  five  years  harassed  the  hearths  and  homes  of  Scot- 
land— which  made  for  ever  impossible  that  more  temperate  spirit 
which  but  for  this  might  have  softened  the  rigours  of  Calvinism-— 
which  caused  the  eventual  ruin  of  the  person  whose  interests  Eliza- 
beth was  intending  to  serve,  by  tempting  her  to  take  refuge  in  the 
dominions  of  a  sovereign  who  was  so  persistently  pretending  to  be^ 
her  friend.'    (Vol.  iii.  p.  169.) 

Such  was  Elizabeth's  friendship  to  Mary,  while  she  remained 
in  Scotland ;  and  even  Mr.  Froude  appears  to  be  not  wholly 
without  misgivings  as  to  its  sincerity.  What  was  her  friend- 
ship, when  Mary,  ruined  and  desolate,  fled  to  her  dominions  for 
protection?  Mary  craved  permission  to  be  admitted  to  her 
presence,  but  was  refused ;  she  had  come  to  seek  comfort  from 
her  royal  friend  and  sister,  and  found  herself  a  prisoner ;  she 
Uid  merely  fled  from  one  prison  to  another.     '  A  guard  of  two 

*  hundred  men  was  sent  from  Berwick  to  Carlisle  Castle, — ^men 
^  so  faithful  that  if  there  was  any  attempt  at  flight,  Elizabeth 
'  expressed  a  fear  that  they  would  make  short  work  of  their 
'  charge.' }  Mary's  flight  into  England  was,  no  doubt,  embar- 
rassing ;  and  Mr.  Froude  says  that  *  in  the  golden  era  of  the 
'  PJantagenets,  such  a  difficulty  would  have  been  disposed  of 

*  more  swiftly  and  more  effectively ; '  but  now,  in  a  more  scru- 
pulous age,  ^  the  beautiful  and  interesting  sufferer  was  mani- 


♦  Hist  of  Eliz.,  vol.  iii.  p.  137.     f  I*>id.,  p.  151.     %  IW<J->  P-  239. 
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'  festly  a  dangerous  animal  which  had  ran  into  a  trap,  difficult 

*  to  keep,  yet  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  abroad,  till  her  teeth  were 
'  drawn,  and  her  claws  pared  to  the  quick.'  Elizabeth  still 
affected  friendship,  but  she  readily  accepted  the  harsh  counsels 
cf  her  ministers.  She  wrote  affectionate  letters,  she  continued 
her  intermeddling  policy  in  Scotland,  but  she  held  her  prisoner 
safe,  and  was  taking  measures  to  destroy  her  reputation  and 
mfluence. 

'  Oh,  Madam,'  she  wrote,  '  there  is  not  a  creature  living  who  more 
longs  to  hear  your  justification  than  myself;  not  one  who  would 
lend  more  willing  ear  to  any  answer  which  will  clear  your  honour. 
.  .  .  On  the  word  of  a  prince,  I  promise  you'tbat  neither  your  sub* 
jects,  nor  any  advice  I  may  receive  from  my  own  councillors,  shall 
move  me  to  ask  anything  of  you  which  may  endanger  you  or  touch 
your  honour.'    (Vol.  iii.  p.  248.) 

Most  people  will  think  such  professions  as  insincere  and  in- 
sidious as  tlie  rest  of  Elizabeth's  conduct;  but  Mr.  Froude 
regards  her  as  '  in  reality  Mary's  best  friend,  who  was  fighting 
'  for  her  against  all  her  own  ministers^  and,  guilty  or  innocent, 
'  wished  only  to  give  her  a  fresh  chance  upon  the  throne  which 

*  she  had  forfeited.'  We  fear,  however,  that  her  friendship  waa 
about  equal  to  her  generosity.  Mary,  who  had  fled  without 
her  wardrobe,  complained  to  the  Queen  that  she  was  even 
witliout  a  change  of  linen ;  her  necessities  were  nobly  relieved 
by  '  a  couple  of  torn  shifts,  two  pieces  of  black  velvet,  and  two 

*  pair  of  shoes.' 

The  rags  of  Elizabeth's  friendship  were  not  more  worthy  of 
gratitude.  While  she  made  a  show  of  supporting  Mary  in 
Scotland,  with  high  words  and  menaces,  she  was  betraying  her 
into  submission,  and  casting  toils  around  her.  She  had  no 
right  to  meddle  between  Mary  and  her  subjects :  she  had  no 
daim  to  dictate  to  a  neighbouring  and  friendly  State ;  yet  she 
assiuned  to  judge  of  Mary's  guilt  or  innocence,  and  beguiled 
the  unhappy  captive,  by  terms  of  pretended  sympathy,  into 
compliance  witli  her  treacherous  advice.  She  promised  that  IT 
Mary  could  acquit  herself  of  the  charges  made  against  her,  she 
should  be  restored.  Mary  declined  with  queenly  dignity  to  be 
thus  put  upon  her  trial : — 

*  I  came,'  said  she,  ^to  recover  my  honour,  and  to  obtain  help  to 
chastise  my  false  accusers — not  to  answer  those  charges  against  me 
as  if  I  were  their  equal,  but  myself  to  accuse  them  in  your  presence. 
.  .  .  Madam,  I  am  no  equal  of  theirs,  and  would  sooner  die  than 
so,  by  act  of  mine,  declare  myself.'    (Vol.  iii.  p.  255.) 

In  vain  Lord  Herries  protested,  on  her  behalf,  that  Elkabetii 

*  had  no  right  to  oonstitute  herself  a  judge  between  thesofve- 
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*  reign  and  subjects  of  a  foreign  realm.  She  replied  that  she 
'  would  not  quarrel  for  the  name  of  judge,  but  on  the  reality  she 
^  intended  to  insist.'  No  less  yainly  did  he  entreat  that  she 
mi^ht  be  permitted  to  leave  England.  Elizabeth  was  resolved 
to  hold  her  fast,  and  to  degrade  her. 

'  As  to  her  going  to  France,'  she  said,  *  I  will  not  Ipwer  myself  in 
the  eye%  of  my  fellow -sovereigns  by  acting  like  a  fool.  The  King, 
her  husband,  when  she  was  in  that  country,  gave  her  the  style  and 
arms  of  this  realm.  I  am  not  anxious  for  a  repetition  of  that  affair. 
I  can  defend  my  own  right.  But  I  will  not,  of  my  own  accord,  do 
a  thing  which  may  be  turned  to  my  own  hurt.'    (Vol.  iii.  p.  261.) 

According  to  Mr.  Froude,  '  she  wished  only  that  so  much 

*  evidence  should  be  brought  forward  as  would  justify  the 

*  liords  in  their  rebellion,  and  would  justify  Elizabeth  also  in 
^  restoring  the  Queen  vrith  a  character  slightly  clouded — ^to  be 
^  maintained  under  her  own  protectorate,  and  with  her  hands  so 

*  bound  as  to  incapacitate  her  from  further  mischief.'  *  '  She 
'  told  De  Silva  thftt  the  Queen  of  Scots  should  be  restored,  but 
'  restored  without  power,  and  her  acquittal  should  be  so  oontrived 
'  that  a  shadow  of  guilt  should  be  allowed  still  to  remain.'f  But 
Mary  herself  naturally  treated  her  professions  as  hypocrisy ; 

,  and  Cecil  wrote  *  that  it  was  not  meant,  if  the  Queen  of  Scots 
'  was  found  guilty  of  the  murder,  to  restore  her  to  Scotland, 
'  however  her  friends  might  brag  to  1^  contrary.' :(  At  all 
events,  the  unfortunate  rival  was  to  be  made  an  instrument  of 
Elizabeth's  ambition  and  love  of  intrigue.  If  she  would  not 
be  put  upon  her  trial,  before  a  tribunal  which  had  no  pretence 
to  juriadiction,  the  lords  were  to  be  charged  with  rebellion,  and 
in  their  own  defence  were  to  bring  accusations  against  their 
sovereign,  which  she  might  answer  or  not,  as  she  thought  fit. 
It  was  a  cunning  device ;  but  the  Queen's  jurisdiction  was 
equally  wanting ;  and  her  purpose  was  no  less  dishonest  than 
cruel.  She  intended  Murray  'to  utter  all  he  could  to  the 
'  Queen  of  Scots'  dishonour ;  to  cause  her  to  come  in  disdain 
'  with  the  whole  subjects  of  the  realm,  that  she  might  be  the 
'  more  unable  to  attempt  anything  to  her  disadvantage  ;'§  while 
to  persuade  Mary  to  appear,  she  was  pretending  that  if  she 
could  clear  herself  she  should  be  restored  to  her  ^gdom. 

Afier  protracted  negotiations,  intrigues,  and  vacillation, 
Elizabeth,  completed  her  subtle  scheme.  In  October  1568, 
a  commission  was  opened  at  York,  in  which  Elizabeth  was 
represented  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  the 
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Duke  of  Norfolk^  Scotland  by  the  Kegent  Murray  in  person  and 
other  commissioners^  and  Mary  Stuart  by  Lord  Herries,  Boyd, 
Livingston,  Cockburn,  and  her  chief  adviser  John  Leslie, 
Bishop  of  Koss.  All  these  parties  were  playing  a  cross  game: 
Elizabeth  was  intent  upon  obtaining  evidence  of  Mary's  ^ilt, 
without  sacrificing  her  entirely  to  the  Begent ;  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  forwarding  his  own  design  of  a  marriage  with  the 
fugitive  Queen ;  Murray,  distrusting  Elizabeth,  was  fearful  of 
exposing  himself  to  the  vengeance  oi  his  own  sovereign,  in  case 
of  her  restoration ;  and  Mary  was  hoping  that  partly  by  the 
aid  of  Elizabeth,  and  partly  by  intrigues  with  her  own  friends, 
and  a  compromise  with  her  enemies,  she  might  be  restored  to 
liberty  and  power. 

The  confederate  lords  were  accused  of  rebellion;  and  in  reply, 
Murray  defended  them  on  the  ground  of  Bothwell's  crimes  and 
the  Queen's  marriage,  without  accusing  her  of  being  concerned 
in  the  murder.  But  while  he  withheld  this  public  accusation, 
he  showed  the  Commissioners,  in  private,  the  proo&  which  he 
was  able  to  offer.  *  To  this  point,'  says  Mr.  Frbude,  *  Elizabeth 
'  had  brought  it ;  she  had  spun  refinement  within  refinement, 

*  artifice  within  artifice.  The  Queen  of  Scots  was  to  be  accused 
^  and  not  accused,  acquitted  and  not  acquitted,  restored  and 

*  not  restored.'  Suddenly,  however,  she  heard  of  Norfolk's 
projected  marriage,  and  at  once  cancelled  the  York  Conunission, 
and  summoned  all  the  parties  to  Westminster. 

Here  she  assembled  a  council  of  Peers,  before  whom  the 
proceedings  were  resumed.  The  Bishop  of  Ross  entered  a 
^  protestation  that  while  ready  to  treat  for  an  arrangement, 
'  he  was  submitting  to  no  form  of  judgment,  nor  would  admit 

*  any  judge  or  judges  whatever  to  have  authority  over  his  sove- 

*  reign.'  Murray  now  openly  accused  Mary  of  having  been 
the  contriver  of  her  husband's  murder,  but  without  producing 
the  proofs ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Boss  contended  on  her  behalf, 
that  she  was  now  insidiously  put  upon  her  trial,  contrary  to  the 
engagements  of  the  Queen  of  England.  If  she  were  to  reply 
at  all,  it  could  only  be  in  person,  before  the  Queen  herself  and 
the  Peers.  Another  attempt  was  now  made  to  stop  the  case 
and  arrange  a  compromise ;  but  the  Queen  was  resolved  that 
the  proofs  should  not  be  withheld.  The  Bishop  of  Boss  pro- 
tested, and  declared  the  conference  at  an  end;  but  Murray, 
when  called  upon  to  justify  his  accusations,  produced  Ae  fafcJ 
casket  and  other  evidence.  In  this  manner,  the  Queen  of  Scots 
had  been  betrayed  into  proceedings  by  which  she  found  herself 
put  upon  her  trial,  in  a  court  having  no  pretence  to  jurisdiction 
over  her ;  and  the  proofs  of  her  guilt  were  now  in  the  hands  of 
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the  sovereign  whose  enmitj  she  had  too  much  reason  to  dread. 
She  was  tried  in  her  absence^  and  in  a  form  which  put  it  out  of 
her  power  to  rebut  the  adverse  evidence,  without  acknowledging 
the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Froude  is  pleased  to  affirm  that  ^  Elizabeth  had  not  meant 

*  to  deceive ;  but  a  vacillating  purpose  and  shifting  humour  had 

*  been  as  effective  as  the  most  deliberate  treachery.'  *  That  she 
showed  vacillation  in  contriving  the  means  of  ruining  Mary 
Stuart  may  be  admitted ;  but  as  to  the  object  itself  there  was 
throughout  an  inflexible  resolution.  She  now  artfully  advised 
her  victim  to  abandon  her  defence  and  throw  herself  upon  her 
forbearance,  which  would  have  been  no  less  than  a  confession 
of  guilt.     This  snare  was  avoided;   she  was  afraid  of  being 

*  entrapped  and  allured;'  but  Mary  was  disgraced  in  the  eyes 
of  the  peers  and  privy  council ;  and,  as  she  had  refused  to  offer 
a  defence,  there  was  still  an  excuse  for  continuing  her  imprison- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  Murray  had  been  tricked  by  false 
promises  into  the  production  of  evidence  of  his  sister's  guilt, 
but  failed  in  obtaining  a  confirmation  of  her  deposition^  or  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  own  title  as  regent.  Elizabeth  had  been 
false,  fickle,  and  treacherous  to  all  parties ;  she  had  betrayed 
them  all  alike  for  her  own  selfish  and  tortuous  ends.  Mr. 
Froude  finds  traces  of  a  *  weak  and  unreasoning  tenderness,' 
and  even  of  *  generosity,'  in  her  conduct,  where  others  see 
hypocrisy  and  hardness  of  heart. 

We  are  unable  to  accept  his  judgment  upon  these  events,  or 
to  acquit  Queen  Elizabeth  of  injustice  and  perfidy.  The 
flight  of  Mary  into  England  had  been  prompted  by  her  own 
strong  professions  of  friendship,  and  her  pretended  indig- 
nation against  those  who  had  dethroned  her ;  and  to  reward 
her  confidence  with  imprisonment,  and  reduce  her  by  insidious 
devices  to  the  degraded  position  of  a  criminal,  needs  a  better 
excuse  than  vacillation  to  redeem  her  conduct  from  imputations 
of  treachery.  However  embarrassing  Mary's  flight  into  Eng- 
land may  have  been,  it  was  the  clear  duty  of  Elizabeth  to  have 
left  her  free ;  and  the  artful  scheme  of  assuming  a  jurisdiction 
over  her,  which  had  no  warrant  in  international  laiv,  was  a 
monstrous  usurpation  of  power.  Her  conduct  was  no  less 
impolitic  than  unjust;  and  however  much  reason  there  may 
have  been  for  apprehending  Mary's  intrigues  with  France  or 
Spain,  her  unjust  imprisonment  in  England  was  the  cause  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  troubles  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Mr. 
Froude  has  laboured  heavily  to  vindicate  or  excuse  her ;  but 

*  Hist,  of  Eliz.,  vol.  iii.  p.  350. 
VOL.  CXXIV.   NO.  CCLIV.  K  K 
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•we  think  he  has  laboured  m  vain;  and  that  M.  Mignet's 
sterner  estimate  of  her  conduct  is  more  consistent  with  historic 
truth.     Speaking  of  this  period,  he  says : — 

*  As  for  Marj  Stuart,  she  remained  a  prisoner  in  England.  Elisa- 
beth not  only  did  not  assist  her  against  her  subjects,  as  she  had  pro- 
mised, but  did  not  even  restore  her  liberty,  of  which  she  ought  Dever 
to  have  deprived  her.  Without  respect  for  the  rules  of  justice  and 
the  rights  of  hospitality,  as  well  as  for  the  prerogatives  of  crowns,  she 
was  not  afraid  to  imprison  a  suppliant  and  to  bring  to  judgment  a 
queen.  She  had  not  been  sensible  either  of  the  trust  of  the  fugitive, 
or  of  the  prayers  of  the  relative,  or  of  the  affliction  of  the  woman, 
or  of  the  honour  of  the  sovereign.  Mary  Stuart,  on  her  side,  bad 
no  longer  any  reserve  to  maintain  towards  Elizabeth.  Arrested  with 
perfidy,  defamed  with  hatred,  imprisoned  with  injustice,  she  was 
justified  in  attempting  everything  to  gain  her  freedom.  She  did  not 
fail  to  do  so.'  * 

More  serious  difiSculties  were  about  to  disturb  Elizabeth's 
reign  than  the  torture  of  a  defenceless  woman,  and  officious 
intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  a  friendly  State ;  and  they  were 
due,  in  great  measure,  to  her  treatment  of  Mary,  and  to  her 
insincerity  and  vacillation  in  dealing  with  her  own  subjects 
and  with  foreign  sovereigns.  The  Reformation  was  so  recent 
that  religion  was  still  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  embarrass- 
ment in  England,  as  in  several  other  States.  The  Catholics  had 
been  put  down;  but  they  hoped  for  the  restoration  of  their 
faith  in  another  reign,  if  not  in  this.  They  had  looked  forward 
to  the  succession  of  Mary  Stuart ;  and  her  hard  treatment  bj 
the  Queen  now  led  them  to  espouse  her  cause,  and  to  precipi- 
tate their  plans  for  overthrowing  the  Reformation,  and  with  it 
the  Queen  herself — the  chief  Protestant  sovereign  of  Europe. 
The  aid  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  as  great  Catholic 
Powers,  was  naturally  relied  on ;  and  hence  arose  a  suoce^on 
of  intrigues  and  rebellions  which  distracted  Elizabeth's  reign 
for  eighteen  years. 

In  August  1568,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  De  Silva,  was 
replaced  at  the  Court  of  London  by  Don  Guerau  de  Espes. 
The  one  was  a  high-bred  and  accomplished  gentleman,  averse 
to  intrigue,  and  without  fanaticism :  the  other  was  at  once  a 
conspirator  and  a  fanatic. 

^  On  Don  Guerau  bad  descended  the  dropped  mantle  of  De  Qoadra. 
Inferior  to  his  prototype  in  natural  genius  for  conspiracy,  inferior 
to  him  in  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  instruments  with  which  be 
was  working — he  was  nevertheless  in  hatred  of  heresy,  in  uoscrapo- 
lousness,  in  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  absolute  carelessness  of  personal 

*  Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart,  8rd  ^.,  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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risk  to  himself,  as  fit  an  instrument  as  Philip  could  have  found  to 
communicate  with  the  Catholics,  and  to  form  a  party  among  them 
ready  for  any  purpose  for  which  the  King  of  Spain  might  desire  to 
use  them.'    {IlisL  of  EUz,y  vol.  iii.  p.  328.) 

He  at  once  became  the  centre  of  intrigues  and  conspiracies, 
into  all  the  secrets  of  which  we  are  admitted  by  the  Simancas 
archives  and  other  state  papers  of  the  time.  Mr.  Froude  has 
entered  into  them  with  elaborate  and  instructive  detail ;  he  has 
traced  out  all  the  agents  in  the  dark  plots  by  which  Elizabeth's 
throne  and  life  were  threatened ;  and  he  has  introduced  us  to 
the  inner  councils  of  the  Queen  and  her  advisers,  by  whom 
these  plots  were  countermined. 

Two  conspiracies,  to  which  Don  Giierau  was  a  party,  were 
speedily  set  on  foot;  and  in  both  the  foremost  place  was 
assigned  to  Mary  Stuart.  The  northern  lords  were  projecting 
a  Catholic  insurrection,  the  dethronement  of  Elizabeth,  the 
crowning  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  her  marriage  with  Don  John  of 
Austria.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  adherents  merely 
sought  the  overthrow  of  Cecil,  and  the  marriage  of  Norfolk  to 
Mary,  who  was  to  become  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
WhUe  these  plots  were  being  hatched,  Elizabeth's  conduct  to 
Spain  and  France  was  so  false  and  treacherous  that  she  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  war  with  both.  She  had  encouraged  and 
protected  English  privateers  who  preyed  upon  the  commerce 
of  Spain ;  ships  laden  with  Spanish  treasure  were  seized  in 
the  ports  of  Plymouth  and  Southampton,  and  appropriated 
by  the  Queen ;  and  outrages  were  committed  upon  the  persons 
and  property  of  Spanish  merchants  resident  in  England. 
Redress  was  withheld  by  cunning  subterfuges  and  falsehood. 
A  policy  no  less  provoking  was  pursued  towards  France. 
While  the  Queen  professed  herself  neutral  in  the  civil  war 
raging  between  the  King  and  the  Huguenots,  she  was  aiding 
the  Prince  of  Cond6  at  Kochelle  with  money  and  ammunition ; 
and  English  privateers  sailing  under  Condi's  flag  seized 
French  ships,  and  openly  sold  their  prizes  at  Plymouth  and 
Dover.  The  remonstrances  of  the  French  ambassador  were 
met  with  transparent  evasions. 

HapjHly,  the  jealousies  of  France  and  Spain  prevented  them 
firom  maUng  common  cause  against  England ;  and  Elizabeth 
continued  her  deceptions  without  the  cost  of  a  foreign  war. 
But  conspiracies  at  home  were  naturally  fomented  by  so  impo- 
litic an  irritation  of  the  Catholic  Powers.  Elizabeth  might  have 
taken  the  lead  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Europe.  She  might 
have  aided  lAie  Huguenots  in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
have  condliated  the  Reformers  of  aU  denominations  in  England 
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and  Scotland.  Such  a  policy  might  have  been  hazardous,  but 
while  generous  and  noble  in  itself^  it  would  have  secured  a 
hearty  support  to  her  throne  against  the  intrigues  of  the  Catho- 
lics ;  and  who  can  say  what  an  impulse  it  would  have  given  to 
Protestantism  in  Europe  I  The  mean  and  pitiful  course  pur- 
sued by  her,  so  far  from  effectually  supporting  the  Protestant 
cause  abroad,  merely  encouraged  the  Huguenots  in  an  ineffec- 
tual resistai^ce,  while  it  provoked  the  Catholics  throughout 
Europe,  and  won  no  Protestant  sympathy  in  England. 

Such  being  her  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  she  was 
exposed  to  the  treasons  of  her  own  subjects  encouraged  by 
their  ambassadors.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  feeble,  hesitating, 
and  timid,  had  separated  himself  from  the  northern  lords  in 
pursuit  of  his  own  personal  objects ;  but  he  had  been  so  far 
tempted  into  treason  as  to  seek  assistance  in  his  plot  from  the 
Duke  of  Alva ;  an4  when  Elizabeth  peremptorily  forbade  his 
projected  marriage  with  Mary,  he  was  nearly  driven  into 
revolt.  But  his  courage  failed  Inm ;  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
arrested,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  There  he  renounced 
his  alliance  with  Mary,  and,  after  some  time,  obtained  the 
Queen's  forgiveness. 

But  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and 
their  confederates  in  the  North,  were  more  earnest  in  their 
conspiracy,  and  were  encouraged  by  the  strong  Catholic  sympa- 
thies of  the  northern  counties,  and  by  promises  of  support  fix«n 
Alva  in  Flanders.  All  their  measures  were  concerted  with 
the  Queen  of  Scots  and  Don  Guerau ;  and  in  November  1569, 
the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Yorkshire  were 
in  arms  against  the  Queen.  But  the  South  was  true  and  loyal; 
the  rebels  were  foiled  in  their  attempt  to  rescue  Mary  Stuart; 
they  received  no  aid  from  Alva;  and  the  Queen's  forces  soon 
drove  the  leaders  across  the  border  into  Scotland.  Northum- 
berland was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Begent,  greatly  to  the 
disgust  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  lodged  in  Lodileven  Castle^ 
and  Elizabeth,  not  content  with  the  most  cruel  punishment': 
inflicted  upon  the  rebels  whom  she  had  in  her  power,  demanded 
the  extradition  of  the  earls  by  the  Scottish  government. 
Wholesale  executions  were  carried  out,  in  which  the  Queen 
showed  herself  as  intent  upon  lucre  as  upon  vengeance. 
Numbers  of  those  who  had  no  lands  were  to  be  hung  by  mar- 
tial law  on  the  parish  green  or  market-place ;  and  the  servants 
of  the  principid  insurgents  were  to  be  executed  near  their 
masters'  houses ;  and  '  the  bodies  were  not  to  be  removed,  bat 
*  to  remain  till  they  fell  to  pieces  where  they  hung.'  Those 
who  had  lands  were  to  be  formally  triedj  in  order  that  the 
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Queen  might  be  assured  of  the  escheats ;  and  if  judgment  was 
not  given  for  the  Crown,  the  prisoners  were  to  be  remitted  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the   Star  Chamber.      Elizabeth,,  ^to 

*  whom,'  says  Mr.  Froude,  *  nothing  naturally  was  more  dis- 
^  tasteful  than  cruelty  (!)  when  Sussex's  arrangements  (for 
'  these  executions)  were  made  known  to  her,  was  only  impatient 
'  that  they  should  be  carried  out ;'  and  on  the  11th  January  she 
wrote  that '  she  somewhat  marvelled  that  she  had  as  yet  heard 

*  nothing  from  Sussex  of  any  execution  done  by  martial  law 
'  as  was  appointed ;  and  she  required  him,  if  the  same  was  not 

*  already  done,  to  proceed  thereto  with  all  the  expedition  he 
*•  might,  and  to  certify  her  of  his  doings  therein.' 

While  these  executions  were  proceeding,  the  Queen  was 
trying  to  force  the  Kegent  to  surrender  Northumberland,  and 
was  offering  bribes  for  the  treacherous  capture  of  Westmore- 
land. Murray  did  not  venture  to  comply  with  her  demands ; 
he  had  already  roused  a  bitter  feeling  by  the  imprisonment  of 
Xorthimiberland ;  and  while  he  was  still  holding  out  against 
Elizabeth's  persistent  claims,  he  was  himself  struck  down  by 
the  hand  of  the  assassin  Bothwellhaugh. 

The  Regent  Murray  is  one  of  Mr.  Fronde's  favourite 
characters,  and  deserves  a  large  share  of  his  panegyrics.  That 
he  was  the  enemy  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  had  driven  her 
from  her  kingdom,  would  alone  have  been  a  sufficient  claim  to  his 
favour ;  but  Murray  had  many  eminent  qualities  which,  in  evil, 
times,  commend  him  to  our  respect.  If  it  be  exaggerated  praise 
to  affirm  with  Mr.  Froude  that  *when  the  verdict  of  plain 
'  human  sense  can  get  itself  pronounced,  the  "  good  Begent " 
'  will  take  his  place  among  the  best  and  greatest  men  who  have 

*  ever  lived,'*  we  cannot  but  admire  his  moral  superiority 
over  the  ruffians  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  They  were 
without  any  sense  of  religion  or  justice;  he  was  an  earnest 
Protestant,  yet  above  the  narrow  intolerance  of  the  fanatics 
of  his  own  age  and  country;  and  he  honestly  desired  that 
Scotland  should  be  quietiy  governed  and  her  deadly  factions 
quelled.  His  greatest  embarrassments  had  been  due  to  Eliza- 
beth's meddling  and  inconstant  policy,  and  his  chief  errors  to 
her  dictation. 

The  second  of  Mr.  Fronde's  new  volumes  opens  with  some 
observations  on  the  influence  of  the  Beformation  upon  the^ 
character  of  the  people  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  which. 

*  Hist,  of  Eliz.,  vol.  iii.  p.  681.  Mignet's  estimate  of  Murray's 
character  is  less  favourable ;  but  be  does  justice  to  his  eminent  qua- 
lities.    (Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.) 
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will  help  us  to  understand  some  of  the  political  problems  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Three^uarters  of  the  peers,  he  tells  us, 
and  half  the  gentlemen  were  disaffected ;  and  thej  had  the 
goodwill  and  encouragement  of  France  and  Spain,  whom  she 
had  insulted  and  provoked :  yet  the  northern  rebellion  had 
miserably  failed.  It  was,  indeed,  a  rash  and  ill-concerted  rising, 
and  was  readily  put  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  executive 
government ;  yet  if  the  Catholic  body  were  as  numerous  and  as 
disaffected  as  they  are  represented  to  have  been,,  it  is  singular 
that  the  northern  earls  met  with  so  little  support.  Doubtless 
it  was  one  thing  to  conspire  for  the  refstoration  of  the  ancient 
faith,  and  another  to  rebel  against  their  lawful  sovereign ;  but 
much  was  due  to  the  characteristics  of  the  two  religions. 

'  Catholicism  in  England  was  sdll  to  appearance  large  and  im- 
posing, but  its  strength  was  the  strength  of  age,  which,  when  it  is 
bowed  or  broken,  cannot  lift  itself  again.  Protestantism,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  exuberant  in  the  freshness  of  youth.  .  .  .  The 
Catholic  rested  upon  order  and  tradition,  stately  in  his  habits  of 
thought,  mechanical  and  regular  in  his  mode  of  action.  His  party 
depended  on  its  leaders,  and  the  leaders  looked  for  guidance  to  the 
Pope  and  the  European  Princes.  The  Protestant  was  self-dependent, 
confident,  careless  of  life,  believing  in  the. future  not  the  past,  irre- 
pressible by  authority,  eager  to  grapple  with  his  adversary  where-' 
ever  he  could  find  him,  and  rushing  into  piracy,  metaphorical  or 
literal,  when  regular  warfare  was  denied  him.'    (Vol.  iv.  p.  4.) 

With  such  supporters  of  her  throne,  Elizabeth  was  able  to 
defy  Catholic  disaffection  and  foreign  intrigues. 

The  influence  of  the  Reformation  upon  the  character  of 
the  people,  was  far  more  striking  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng- 
land. 

'  Elsewhere  the  plebeian  elements  of  nations  had  risen  to  power 
through  the  arts  and  industrieii  which  make  men- rich — the  commons 
of  Scotland  were  sons  of  their  religion.  While  the  nobles  were 
splitting  into  factions,  chasing  their  small  ambitions,  taking  securi- 
ties for  their  fortunes  or  entangling  themselves  in  political  intrigues, 
the  tradesmen,  the  mechanics,  the  poor  tillers  of  the  soil,  had  sprung 
suddenly  into  consciousness,  with  spiritual  convictions  for  which 
they  were  prepared  to  live  and  die.  The  fear  of  God  in  them  left 
no  room  for  the  fear  of  any  other  thing  ;  and  in  the  very  fierce  in- 
tolerance which  Knox  had  poured  into  their  veins,  they  had  be- 
come a  force  in  the  state.  The  poor  clay  which,  a  generation  earlier, 
the  baron  would  have  trodden  into  slime,  had  been  heated  red-hot 
in  the  furnace  of  a  new  faith.'  * 

In  this  faith  there  was,  indeed,  a  large  leaven  of  bigotry  and 


*  Hist,  of  Eliz.,  vol.  iv.  p.  24  ;  see  also  another  instructive  pas- 
sage upon  the  influence  of  John  Knox,  p.  456. 
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fanaticism ;  but  we  can  never  fail  to  recognise  its  elevating  in- 
fluence upon  the  moral  character  of  the  Scottish  people,  nor  to 
admire  their  resolute  independence  and  indomitable  love  of 
liberty.  It  was  one  of  the  faults  of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  that 
in  his  historical  review  of  the  people  of  this  country,  he  dwelt 
with  too  much  contempt  upon  their  fanaticism,  and  appreciated 
too  lightly  the  virtues  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  and  the 
political  and  social  results  of  an  earnest,  if  narrow,  creed. 

Religion  was  still  the  chief  moving  cause  of  the  political 
events  of  this  time.  During  the  northern  rebellion,  many 
Catholic  gentlemen  had  scrupled  to  take  arms  against  the 
Queen,  who  had  not  been  excommunicated  by  the  head  of  their 
Church ;  and  in  order  to  assist  the  Catholic  cause  in  England, 
and  if  possible  to  unite  Spain  and  France  in  a  crusade  against 
a  Protestant  Queen,  Pope  Pius  V.,  in  February,  1570,  framed 
a  bull  of  excommunication  aeainst  Elizabeth,  in  which  he  ab- 
solved her  subjects  from  theu:  allegiance,  and  forbade  them  to 
recognise  her  any  longer  as  their  sovereign.  As  this  missive 
had  not  the  sanction  of  Philip  II.,  it  was  confided  to  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  be  issued  at  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. Meanwhile,  Elizabeth  was  resolved  upon  punishing 
the  rebel  lords  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Scotland ;  and  as  they 
were  not  given  up  to  her.  Lord  Sussex  was  commanded  to 
make  a  raid  across  the  border,  which  he  did  in  such  a  fashion 
that  he  destroyed  *^  ninety  strong  castles,  houses,  and  dwelling- 
'  places,  with  three  hundred  towns  and  villages.'  And  while 
executing  this  outrage  upon  a  friendly  State,  Elizabeth  was 
increasing  the  dissensions  of  that  unhappy  country  by  constant 
intrigues  with  its  various  factions.  She  still  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  infant  James ;  she  still  pretended  to  contemplate  the 
restoration  of  Mary  Stuart ;  she  seemed  to  favour  both  religions; 
she  offered  her  support  to  any  party  which  would  assist  in  exe- 
cuting the  law  against  the  English  rebels ;  she  was  changing 
her  course  from  day  to  day;  she  was  deceiving  friends  and 
enemies,  until  she  was  assured  by  Sussex  that  ^she  must 
*  decide  quickly,  or  she  would  lose  both  parties.' 

Still  she  was  able  to  betray  and  trifle  with  all  who  trusted 
her.  She  had  provoked  and  insulted  France  and  Spain,  but 
they  had  shrunk  from  making  war  upon  her ;  she  had  out- 
raged Scotland,  but  was  able  to  defy  its  resentment.  France 
threatened  to  send  troops  to  assist  her  Scottish  ally,  but  the 
threat  was  not  carried  out.  Again  an  English  army  crossed 
the  border,  and  this  time  it  descended  upon  the  Hamiltons, 
the  main  supporters  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  whose  restoration 
Elizabeth  pretended  to  have  in  view. 
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Mary's  pai'ty  and  the  Catholics  were  furious  at  this  hostile 
movement;  and  on  the.  15th  of  May,  while  the  army  was 
still  in  Scotland,  the  bull  of  excommunication  was  found 
nailed  against  the  Bishop  of  London's  door.  Appearing  at 
such  a  time,  it  seemed  as  if  France  had  resolved  to  carry  cat 
her  threat,  and  that  a  Catholic  crusade  was  about  to  explode 
against  England.  In  Elizabeth's  councils  there  was  now  a 
serious  division  of  opinion.  Lord  Arundel,  Leicester,  and 
other  councillors  who  favoured  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  pro- 
posed to  avert  war  by  the  release  of  Mary  Stuart,  an  accom- 
modation of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  the  recall  of  the  army  firom 
that  country.  Cecil  was  for  open  defiance  of  France  and  the 
Catholics,  and  exclaimed  *  that  the  Queen  had  no  friends  bat 

*  the  Protestants,  and  if  she  yielded,  she  would  lose  them  alL' 
The  stem  Lord  Keeper  Bacon  condemned  Arundel  and  hi» 
friends  ^  as  secret  servants  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,'  and  said — 

*  After  what  you  have  done  and  are  doing  in  Scotland,  you  cannot 
now  turn  back;  courage  alone  is  safety— courage  and  persistence. 
Go  on  as  you  have  begun,  and  there  will  be  soon  no  Queen's  party, 
no  French  party,  no  Catholic  party  to  trouble  that  country  more. 
English  influence  will  be  supreme  there,  and  religion,  the  Protestant 
religion,  will  be  established  beyond  reach  of  harm  from  end  to  end 
of  Britain.'    (Vol.  iv.  p.  63.) 

Elizabeth,  as  usual,  was  undecided,  but  she  at  once  recalled 
her  troops  to  Berwick  and  renewed  negotiations  with  Mary 
Stuart.  So  far  the  Catholic  party  had  prevailed ;  and  while 
Elizabeth  was  doubting  and  vacillating,  she  was  surrounded 
by  conspirators.  Arundel  was  plotting  her  overthrow,  and 
Don  Guerau  was  planning  a  Catholic  insurrection  the  instant 
Mary  Stuart  was  set  at  liberty,  to  be  aided  by  a  Spanish  army 
from  Flanders.  But  again  Elizabeth  changed  her  course,  and 
while  pretending  to  negotiate  with  Mary  Stuart,  she  assured 
the  Scottish  lords  '  that  in  no  wise  they  should  shrink  or  yield ; 

*  and  whatever  the  Queen  of  Scots  or  her  friends  might  say  to 

*  the  contrary,  they  might  assure  themselves  of  the  supjjort  of 

*  England."' 

It  were  tedious  to  follow  Elizabeth  through  all  her  windings; 
her  fickleness  and  falsehood  exceed  belief.  She  had  hitherto 
prevented  the  appointment  of  another  Regent  to  succeed 
Murray :  at  length  she  signified  her  assent  to  the  nomination 
of  the  Eai'l  of  Lennox ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  repeated  her 
intimation  that  she  was  bent  on  treating  with  ]Mary  Stuart. 
No  wonder  that  Randolph,  her  minister  at  the  Scottish  Courts 


*  Hist,  of  El'.z.,  vol.  iv.  p.  71. 
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declared  that  she  would  soon  not  '  have  a  friend  in  Scotland  to 

*  serve  her  turn.'  She  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  all 
parties,  whom  she  had  alternately  injured,  insulted,  and  be- 
trayed. A  third  foray  was  soon  made  across  the  border. 
Dumfries  Castle  was  blown  up,  and  'not  a  stone  house  left 
'  standing  in  Galloway  capable  of  gi^ang  shelter  to  armed  men.' 
Assuredly  Scotland  owed  little  gratitude  for  Elizabeth's  good- 
wiU. 

Meanwhile  the  Papal  bull  had  encouraged  a  religious  re- 
action in  favour  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  sustained  the  hopes, 
of  the  disaffected.  Mr.  Froude  here  reverts  to  the  religious- 
cx)ndition  of  England  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  for  remark.. 
He  says  truly  that  *  the  Catholic  spirit  was  naturally  strongest 

*  where  the  people  were  least  exposed  to  contact  with  strangers. 
'  In  the  Midland  and  Northern  Counties,  where  the  feudal 
'  traditions  lingered,  the  habits  were  unaltered  and  the  super- 

*  stitions  undispelled;'  while  the  new  faith  was  readily  em- 
braced by  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  towns  and  seaports. 
We  will  not  contest  his  views  as  to  *  the  quieter,  purer,  nobler' 
form  of  Puritanism ;  but  we  must  take  exception  to  his  un- 
just treatment  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Church,  he 
says — 

'was  a  latitudinarian  experiment,  a  contrivance  to  enable  men  of 
opposing  creeds  to  live  together  without  shedding  each  other's  blood» 
...  In  itself  it  pleased  no  party  or  section.  To  the  heated  contro- 
versialist, its  chief  merit  was  its  chief  defect.' 

And  again,  it  was  the  extreme  reformers  or  Puritans — 

*  who  formed  the  noble  element  in  theChurch  of  England.  It  was  they 
who  had  been  its  martyrs ;  they  who,  in  their  scorn  of  the  world,  in 
their  passionate  desire  to  consecrate  themselves  in  life  and  death  to  the 
Almighty,  were  able  to  rival  in  self-devotion  the  Catholic  saints.  .  » 
It  would  have  fared  ill  with  England  had  there  been  no  hotter  blood 
there  than  filtered  in  the  sluggish  veins  of  the  officials  of  the  Estab- 
lishment. There  needed  an  enthusiasm  fiercer  far  to  encounter  the 
revival  of  Catholic  fanaticism ;  and  if  the  young  Puritans,  in  the 
heat  and  glow  of  their  convictions,  snapped  their  traces  and  fiung 
off*  their  harness,  it  was  they,  after  all,  who  saved  the  Church  which 
attempted  to  disown  them,  and  with  the  Church  saved  also  the  stolid 
mediocrity  to  which  the  fates  then  and  ever  committed  and  commit 
the  government  of  it.'    (Vol.  iv.  pp.  107-115.) 

An  English  churchman  may  afford  to  smile  at  the  irreverent 
sneer  of  this  last  passage,  and  to  ask  where  are  the  Puritan  names 
which  can  be  arrayed  against  the  illustrious  line  of  worthies 
who  have  adorned  the  Church  of  England  ?  *     But  he  is  bound 

*  Mr.  Froude  has  introduced  into  his  fourth  volume  an  elabo- 
rate panegyric  of  Thomas  Cartwright;  but  by  how  many  living 
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to  protest  against  Mr.  Froude's  view  of  the  latitudinarian 
scheme  of  his  Church.  Doubtless,  it  was  designed  to  be  com- 
prehensive :  in  an  age  of  heated  controversy,  it  was  intended 
to  avoid  needless  offence  to  tender  consciences ;  it  was  con- 
trived so  as  to  sink  narrow  points  of  difference  among  Christians 
in  a  broad  ground  of  agreement  and  reconciliation ;  it  favoured 
moderation  and  discouraged  fanaticism.  The  scheme  was  at 
once  pious,  rational,  and  statesmanlike.  That  it  was  not  en- 
tirely successful  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  spirit  of  intoler- 
ance which  was  permitted  to  deface  it,  than  to  its  own  inherent 
defects.  And  notwithstanding  the  errors  of  kings,  bishops, 
and  statesmen,  the  Church  so  fur  prevailed  over  all  other 
religious  conmiunions,  that  within  a  century  after  Elizabeth's 
reign  it  comprised  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  England. 
The  Catholics  had  been  nearly  rooted  out  of  the  land,  and  the 
Puritan  non-conformists  were  but  an  inconsiderable  sect* 
.When,  in  our  own  time,  the  articles  and  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  been  subjected  to  the  closest  judicial 
scrutiny,  the  keenest  legal  intellects  of  the  present  age  have 
been  struck  by  the  extraordinary  skill  and  wisdom  with  which 
the  groundwork  of  the  English  Church  was  laid. 

Apart  from  differences  of  doctrine  and  ceremonial.  Catholics 
were  repelled  from  communion  with  the  Reformed  Church  by 
their  faithfulness  to  the  papal  supremacy ;  and  many  who 
had  submitted  to  outward  conformity  were  encouraged  by  the 
papal  bull  to  discontinue  their  attendance  at  the  parish  church, 
and  to  resume  their  own  forms  of  worship.  The  Pope  had 
further  absolved  them  from  allegiance  to  an  heretical  prince ; 
and  their  faith  thus  naturally  led  them  to  disaffection,  if  not  to 
active  treason.  To  restore  their  religion  was  a  sacred  duty ; 
aaid  the  overthrow  of  the  Queen  was  but  a  necessary  means  to 
that  end,  sanctified  by  the  head  of  their  Church.  Elizabeth 
was  surrounded  by  traitors:  they  sat  at  her  council;  they 
plotted  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  they  were  betraying  her,  and 
scheming  against  her  life,  as  ambassadors  from  friendly  Powers; 
and  the  rallying  point  of  their  treasons  was  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots. 

Englishmen  would  the  works  of  Cartwright  now  be  known  if  they 
were  not  rescued  from  oblivion  by  his  controversy  with  so  great  a 
man  as  Hooker?  But  the  name  of  Hooker  doe:}  nob  yet  occur  in 
Mr.  Froude's  pages. 

*  In  1696,  out  of  2,599,786  freeholders  in  England  and  Wales, 
there  were  only  13,856  Roman  Catholics,  and  108.676 -Protestant 
non-conformists.  {Census  Report  on  Religious  Worship^  1851, 
pp.  c.  ci.) 
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To  avert  the  perils  hj  which  the  Queen  was  beset  at  home 
and  abroad,  Cecil  was  sent  to  Chatsworth  to  treat  personally 
with  Mary  Stuart,  and  Walsingham  was  despatched  to  Paris 
to  secure  a  closer  alliance  with  France.  As  regards  Mary,  we 
cannot  believe  that  more  was  intended  than  to  beguile  her,  by 
false  hopes,  from  her  intriaaes  with  France  and  Spain,  aA 
with  the  Catholic  nobles.  Whatever  the  purpose,  Mr.  Froude 
is  ever  ready  for  her  execution: — 

'  There  she  lay,  deserving,  if  crime  could  deserve,  the  highest 
gallows  on  which  ever  murderer  swung,  yet  guarded  by  the  mystic 
sanctity  of  her  birth-claim  to  the  crown.  .  .  .  What  to  do  with  her 
at  present,  and  till  the  times  were  ripe  for  the  sharp  remedy  of  the 
axe,  might  well  try  the  strongest  intelligence.'    (Vol.  iv.  p.  118.) 

With  France,  Walsingham's  negotiations  took  a  turn  suffi- 
ciently ridicidous.  The  Court  and  the  Huguenots  had  lately 
brought  their  civil  war  to  a  close,  and  the  ffovfemment  were 
now  lee  for  any  enterprise  which  alnbition  u^ht  prompt  them 
to  undertake.  Taking  the  Catholic  side,  they  might  espouse 
the  cause  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  marry  her  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou ; 
or  siding  with  the  Protestants,  they  might  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  England  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  drive  out  Alva 
and  the  Spaniards  from  the  Netherlands.  It  was  a  great  occa- 
sion for  adroit  diplomacy ;  but  the  negotiations,  instead  of  being 
directed  by  high  statesmanship,  were  rendered  at  once  absurd 
and  revolting  by  the  coquetry,  indecision,  and  falsehoods  of 
Elizabeth.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  had  been  spoken  of  as  a  suitor 
€^  Mary  Stuart ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  by  marrying  him 
herself,  she  could  disappoint  her  rival,  and  secure  the  support 
of  France  against  all  her  enemies.  The  idea  was  not  a  bad 
one;  and  even  Cecil  favoured  it;  but  Anjou  was  a  boy  of 
twenty,  and  Elizabeth  a  mature  spinster  of  thirty-seven.  State 
marriages,  however,  are  not  always  governed  by  domestic  cour 
siderations,  and  this  objection  might  have  been  submitted  to  on 
either  side ;  but  Elizabeth  was  already  known  as  a  false  and 
silly  coquette.  She  had  befooled  many  suitors;  five  years 
before  she  had  declined  an  alliance  with  Anjou's  elder  brother 
Charles,  King  of  France  ;  lately  she  had  renewed  her  diplomatic 
flirtations  with  the  Archduke  Charles ;  and  could  anyone 
regard  her  present  overtures  otherwise  than  as  a  cunning 
pleasantry  ?  La  Mothe  the  French  ambassador,  and  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  at  first  believed  that  she  merely  designed  to  separate 
France  from  Mary  Stuart,  and  to  foment  jealousies  between 
France  and^  Spain ;  and  this  was  probably  Elizabeth's  real  pur- 
pose, while  her  feminine  vanity  and  caprice  were  gratified 
by  a  new  matrimonial  projects 
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But  Cecil  was  in  earnest.  He  was  persuaded  that  his  mis- 
tress's marriage  was  necessary  for  the  security  of  her  throne; 
and  he  believed  that  this  alliance  with  the  French  royal  family 
would  frustrate  treasons  at  home  and  combinations  abroad. 
So  soon  as  the  French  Court  could  bring  themselves  to  believe 
in  the  seriousness  of  the  scheme,  negotiations  were  actively 
commenced.  The  governments  of  the  two  countries  were  in 
earnest ;  but  the  parties  more  immediately  concerned  were  not 
quite  assured  of  married  bliss.  The  Queen  expressed  to  La 
Mothe  her  fear  that  her  suitor's — 

*  affections  must  have  been  already  centered  in  some  fairer  quarter. 
She  was  herself  an  old  woman,  and  but  for  the  hope  of  children  would 
be  ashamed  to  think  of  marriage.  .  .  .  French  princes  had  a  bad 
name  for  conjugal  fidelity  .  .  . ;  and  she  would  not  like  to  find  her- 
self the  wife  of  a  man  who  might  respect  her  as  a  Queeni  but  would 
not  love  her  as  a  woman.'* 

The  youthful  lover,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  not  to  have 
shrunk  from  the  ripe  charms  of  his  mistress ;  but  he  was  horrified 
by  tales  of  her  profligacy.  If  he  married  a  woman  of  infamous 
character,  his  own  honour  would  be  touched.  Possessed  by 
this  fear,  he  raved  against  the  match,  until  his  mother,  fearful 
of  wholly  losing  the  prize,  actually  wrote  to  La  Mothe,  in  her 
own  hand,  inquiring  if  Elizabeth  would  accept  his  younger 
brother,  the  Duke  d'Alen9on,  who  was  only  sixteen,  and  was 
amenable  to  reason !  La  Mothe,  however,  assured  her  that 
the  stories  against  Elizabeth  were  unfounded  scandals,  that  her 
court  was  pure,  and  that  she  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  her 
subjects.  Anjou  was  satisfied,  and  became  eager  for  the  mar- 
riage ;  while  Walsingham  wrote  cleverly  from  Paris  that  the 
Queen-mother  was  resolved  to  provide  for  her  son  in  Scotland, 
if  not  in  England ;  and  '  of  all  impending  perils  that  would  be 

*  the  greatest.' 

That  the  marriage  was  politic  in  itself  was  proved  by  the 
consternation  with  which  its  announcement  was  received  by 
Mary  Stuart,  by  the  Catholic  conspirators,  and  by  Spain. 
Negotiations  and  intrigues  became  more  rife  than  ever;  and 
the  correspondence  to  which  we  are  here  introduced,  reveals 
the  extraordinary  activity  and  address  of  Mary  and  her  agents, 
of  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  of  Alva,  and  of  the  Catholic  nobles, 
in  conspiring  against  the  throne,  and  even  the  life  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  prevailed  upon  to  solicit  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  the  names  of  forty  other  nobles,  the  invasion  of 
his  country  by  a  Spanish  army,  to  overturn  the  Protestant 

*  Despatch  from  La  Mothe,  January  23,  1571. 
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faith  and  dynasty,  while  he,  professing  himself  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  faith,  continued,  in  outward  observance,  a  Protestant, 
the  better  to  deceive  the  government  as  to  his  designs.* 

While  these  plots  were  thickening,  and  the  negotiations  for 
the  French  marriage  were  proceeding,  Elizabeth  found  herself 
constrained,  by  an  exhausted  exchequer,  to  call  another  parlia- 
ment, after  an  intermission  of  five  years.  The  occasion  was 
seized  upon  by  the  conspirators,  and  their  plot  well-nigh 
exploded.  The  nobles  brought  up  their  retainers  in  great 
numbers,  and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  surprise  the 
Queen  and  Cecil,  and  make  them  prisoners,  and  that  Mary 
Stuart  should  at  the  same  time  be  rescued  from  her  prison- 
house;  but  the  plot  failed  through  the  irresolution  and  cowardice 
of  Norfolk.  This  parliament  was  chiefly  memorable  for  its 
Puritan  majority,  and  for  the  independent  spirit  with  which 
it  asserted  its  own  privileges  against  the  Crown.  Its  most 
important  measure  was  that  requiring  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  It  is  difficult  to  repress  a  smile  when 
we  find  that  the  subsidy,  for  which  this  parliament  had  been 
assembled,  amounted  to  no  more  than  100,000/. — a  sum,  at 
that  time,  adequate  to  hold  France  and  Spain  at  bay,  to  over- 
awe Scotland,  and  to  quell  rebellions  in  Ireland. 

While  parliament  was  still  sitting,  Cecil  found  means  to  dis- 
cover the  dangerous  conspiracy  which  was  at  work,  and  to 
detect  the  secret  correspondence  with  the  Continent.  It  was 
evident  that  Spain  was  preparing  to  assist  the  English  rebels, 
and  the  alliance  with  France  became  all  the  more  urgent.  But 
Elizabeth  was  trifling  with  the  marriage,  as  had  been  at  first 
suspected ;  and  at  length  Anjou  himself,  happily  for  the  Queen's 
credit,  threw  up  the  affair  in  disgust.  Negotiations,  however, 
were  continued  with  a  view  to  an  alliance  between  England 
and  France  for  the  liberation  of  the  Netherlands.  At  this  very 
time  Philip  II.  was  discussing  with  his  council,  at  Madrid,  the 
beat  means  of  promoting  a  Catholic  revolution  in  England.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth  should  first  be 
attempted ;  and  this  enterprise  was  entrusted  to  one  Chapin 
Vitelli.  Mr.  Froude,  who  dwells  perpetually  on  the  horrors 
of  Damley's  murder,  discusses  this  project  with  philosophical 
equanimity,  and  employs  the  very  same  arguments  which  we 
directed  against  himself  a  few  pages  back. 

'Assassination,'  be  says,  Mn  that  passionate  sixteenth  centary 
was  not  pecaHar  to  creed  or  nation.  Catholics  profess  abhorrence 
of  the  murder  of  Beton  in  Scotland.  Protestants  retort  with  effect 

_  »  _  . . 

•  Hist,  of  Eliz.,  vol.  iv«  pp.  149-174,  203-223. 
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hj  pointing  to  the  Regent  Murray,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
black  butchery  of  St.  Bartholomew.  But  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics  might  well  drop  their  mntaal  reproaches  ;  their  sin  was 
the  sin  of  their  age,  the  natural  refuge,  of  men  who  were  driven 
desperate  by  difficulties  which  fair  means  would  not  clear  away  for 
them.'     (VoL  iv.  p.  251.) 

Don  Guerau  was  urging  that  the  blow  should  be  struck  wiA- 
out  delay.     *  The  Catholics  were  three  to  one,  and  were  idl 

*  prepared.'  * 

But  Cecil,  ever  watchful,  was  penetrating,  by  fair  means 
and  foul,  deep  into  all  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy.  At  length, 
by  artful  snares,  and  by  the  torture  of  servants  and  accomplices, 
the  whole  of  the  wide -spread  plot  was  brought  to  light.  Nor- 
folk was  again  arrested.     '  He  fell  upon  his  knees  when  the 

*  warrant  was  brought  to  him,  and  cried  for  mercy  like  a 
M)oltroon.'  Far  nobler  was  the  bearing  of  Mary  Stuart. 
When  she  was  told  that  her  *  practices  gainst  the  Queen  of  the 

*  realm  did  deserve  a  sharper  dealing,  as  time  would  shortly 

*  make  clear  to  all  the  world,'  she  replied  with  haughty  defiance 
'  that  she  had  come  to  England  as  a  free  Princess,  relying 
^  upon  promises  which  had  been  repeatedly  made  to  her,  and 
^  instead  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  she  had  found  a  prison. 
'  .  .  .  She  was  a  free  Princess,  the  Queen  of  England's  equal, 

*  and  was  answerable  neither  to  her,  nor  to  any  other  person.'! 
Her  chief  agent,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  was  less  brave,  and  cod- 
fessed  everything  that  concerned  his  royal  mistress,  the  Spanidi 
ambassador,  and  the  nobles. 

Don  Guerau  being  summoned  before  the  council,  was  told 
that  his  practices  had  been  discovered,  and  that  he  must 
depart  the  realm.  The  villany  of  this  envoy  was  almost  wiA- 
out  a  parallel :  for  three  years  he  had  been  plotting  against  the 
throne  and  life  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  was  accredited; 
and  now  that  he  was  dismissed,  he  hired  two  biavoB  to  assassi- 
^  nate  Cecil,  and  lingered  on  the  road,  hoping  to  hear  that  the 

foul  deed  was  done.  Elizabeth  had  committed  many  wronffs 
against  Spain,  which  would  have  justified  war  with  England ; 
but .  that  the  Spanish  King  and  his  ambassador  should  seek 
vengeance  in  the  murder  of  the  English  Queen  and  her  first 
minister,  is  a  reproach  even  to  such  an  age.  The  coward 
treachery  failed;  and  Elizabeth  had  now  to  deal  with  her 
enemies  at  home. 

♦  Tliis  Spanish  plot  is  also  described  by  Mr.  Motley,  in  his  'Kse 

*  of  the  Dutch  Republic,'  vol.  ii.  p.  285, 
I  t  His**  o^ El«>  vol-  »▼•  P-  296. 
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Mary  Stuart's  part  in  the  conspiracy  was  visited  upon  her 
by  the  publication  of  Buchanan's  ^  Detection'  in  which  all  the 
*  doings  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  touching  the  murder  of  her 
^  husband,  and  her  conspiracy,  adultery,  and  pretended  mar- 
'  riage  with  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,'  were  exposed.  The  casket 
letters,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  made  public,  were  appended 
to  the  work  in  French  and  Latin ;  and  copies  were  circulated 
throughout  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  the  Queen  threatened 
'  that  if  Mary  gave  any  more  trouble,  the  difficulties  about  her 
'  would  be  promptly  ended.' 

Norfolk  was  put  upon  his  trial  for  high  treason ;  and  the 
unfortunate  noble,  who  had  been  timid  and  irresolute  as  a  con-  • 
spirator  and  pitiful  as  a  captive,  bore  himself  bravely  before 
his  peers  in  Westminster  Hall.  According  to  the  barbarous 
fashion  of  that  time,  he  was  denied  the  aid  of  counsel,  and 
was  at  once  prisoner,  witness,  and  advocate  in  his  own  cause. 
No '  trial  so  conducted  can  be  approved  as  fair ;  but  the  weak 
man  had  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  treason,  and  the 
verdict  of  guilty  against  him  cannot  be  pronounced  unjust. 
Elizabeth,  m  pity  tor  his  weakness,  and  in  consideration  for 
his  rank,  would  gladly  have  spared  his  life ;  and  he  lingered 
in  prison  until,  some  months  afterwards,  the  Commons  insisted 
upon  his  execution.  The  same  parliament  also  sought  the  life 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come  when 
she  was  to  be  released  from  her  long  imprisonment  by  the  axe 
of  the  executioner. 

During  these  critical  events,  the  project  of  the  French  mar- 
riage had  been  revived  ;  and  as  Anjou  recoiled  from  the  honour 
proposed  for  him,  his  boy-brother  Alen9on  was  seriously  pro- 
posed as  his  substitute.  The  importance  of  a  close  alliance 
with  France  was  now  more  apparent  than  ever.  The  enmity 
and  hateful  plots  of  Spain  had  been  exposed,  while  the  Court 
of  France  was  not  only  eager  for  a  connexion  with  England, 
but  was  also,  for  a  brief  interval,  friendly  to  the  Huguenot 
cause.  An  effective  treaty  between  England  and  France 
might  have  caused  a  momentous  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
two  faiths,  and  in  the  course  of  history.  Mr.  Froude  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that '  France  and  England  linked  together 

*  by  a  stronger  tie  than  words,  would  have  freed  the  Nether- 
'  lands  from  Spain.  The  Catholic  States  of  Germany  could  have 
'  been  swept  into  the  stream  of  the  Reformation,  and  Europe 

*  might  have  escaped  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  the  Revolution 

*  of  '89.'  If  we  hesitate  to  accept  so  vast  an  historical  specu- 
lation, we  recognise  too  fully  the  force  of  the  sword  upon  the 
faith  of  nations^  to  doubt  that  a  Protestant  crusade  tindertaken 
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by  France  and  England  against  Spsdn  would  have  given  a 
strong  impulse  to  the  Reformation  in  Europe^  which  had  been 
checked  and  subdued  by  the  temporal  power ;  millions  would 
have  been  added  to  the  Protestant  faith ;  and  in  an  age  when 
religion  was  at  the  very  root  of  politics,  who  can  venture  to 
divine  the  results  of  such  a  change  ?  With  more  certainty  we 
may  conjecture  that  if  France  had  thoroughly  conunitted  her- 
self to  the  Huguenot  cause  by  a  war  wim  bpain,  she  would 
have  escaped  the  horrors  of  St  Bartholomew. 

This  treaty,  however  critical,  was  associated  with  the  mar- 
riage of  an  elderly  lady  and  a  boy ;  and  the  lady  was  fickle  and 
insincere.  The  highest  interests  of  nations  were  at  stake ;  but 
this  preposterous  marriage  marred  the  policy  of  the  ablest 
English  statesmen.     In  tJie  words  of  Mr.  Froude — 

'  Elizabeth  would  give  no  answer  about  Alen^on.  .  .  .  The  same 
in  everything — with  Norfolk,  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  with  Scot- 
land, with  her  marriage,  with  the  terms  of  the  alliance— she  could 
decide  on  nothing.  From  a  mixture  of  motives,  some  honourable  to 
her,  some  merely  weak,  some  rising  from  the  twist  in  her  mental 
constitution,  she  hesitated  to  adopt,  and  she  would  not  reject,  the 
means  which  were  pressed  upon  her  for  preserving  her  throne,  and 
she  laid,  with  Happing  sails,  drifting  in  the  gale.* 

But  to  the  habitual  indecision  of  the  Queen,  were  now  added 
the  silly  inconstancies  of  the  woman.  One  day  'she  would 
'  not  marry  a  boy  with  a  pock-spoilt  face ; '  another,  she 
desired  him  to  come  and  see  her  that '  she  might  try  if  she 
'  could  like  him.'  Her  ministers  were  embarrassed  by  her 
'  continual  dalliance  and  doubtfulness ; '  and  the  French  Court 
was  outraged  by  her  insincerity.  While  affecting  to  be 
anxious  for  the  French  alliance  she  was  treating,  or  pretending 
to  treat,  with  Alva  for  betraying  Flushing  into  his  power.  The 
suspicions  of  the  French  Court  were  confirmed ;  and  these  idle 
and  deceptive  negotiations  were  suddenly  terminated  by  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

When  Catherine  de  Medicis  was  convinced  of  Elizabeth's 
double-dealing,  she  turned  against  the  Huguenots,  whose 
battles  she  had  been  prepared  to  fight,  and  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  the  bigoted  faction  who  thirsted  for  their  blood. 
Her  zeal  was  quickened  by  jealousy  of  Coligny's  influence 
over  the  King.  The  assassination  of  the  Admiral  alone  was 
first  attempted;  and  then  the  infamous  Catherine,  under 
the  pretence  of  a  Huguenot  rising,  wrung  from  the  weak 
young  King  his  assent  to  the  destruction  of  their  leaders.  The 
bloody  wou  was  commenced  by  the  royal  guard ;  and  even 
the  King's  own  guests  were  murdered  in  his  sight 
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*  Tlie  retinues  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  had  been 
lodged  in  the  palace  at  Charles'  particular  desire.  Their  names 
were  called  over,  and  as  thej  descended  unarmed  into  the  quadrangle, 
they  were  hewn  in  pieces.  There,  in  heaps,  they  fell  below  the 
royal  window,  under  the  eyes  of  the  miserable  King,  who  was  forced 
forward  between  his  mother  and  his  brother,  that  he  might  be  seen 
as  the  accomplice  of  the  massacre.' 

The  mob^  more  earnest  Catholics  and  not  less  savage  than  the 
court,  were  soon  maddened  by  the  shedding  of  Huguenot  blood, 
and  revelled  in  a  general  massacre.  Nor  were  these  atrocities 
confined  to  Paris ;  it  was  pretended  that  the  Huguenots  would 
take  up  arms ;  and  orders  were  given  to  exterminate  them  in 
Lyons,  Orleans,  Bouen,  and  other  towns.  These  massacres 
were  as  savage  as  those  revolutionary  butcheries  which  dis- 
graced France  more  than  two  centuries  later.  The  first 
began  with  the  court — the  latter  with  the  people  ;  the  frenzy 
which  animated  the  former  was  reUgious;  the  madness  which 
inspired  the  latter  was  political ;  but  both  alike  illustrate  the 
hideous  excesses  into  which  an  excitable  people  may  be 
betrayed  by  wicked  leaders  and  the  dominion  of  extravagant 
ideas. 

There  were  rejoicings  at  Bome ;  and  *  Philip,  when  the  news 
'  reached  him,  is  said  to  have  laughed  for  the  first  and  only  time 
*  in  his  life ; '  *  but  in  England  there  was  a  general  cry  of  horror 
and  indignation.  From  many  pulpits  the  preachers  demanded 
'  blood  for  blood ; '  and  the  bishops  besought  the  Queen  that 
the  Catholic  priests  and  gentlemen  who  were  in  prison  for 
refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance  should  be  immediately  put  to 
death  I  A  new  direction  was  at  once  given  to  English  policy. 
Elizabeth  was  estranged  from  France,  and  renewed  friendly 
relations  with  Spain ;  the  English  Catholics  were  neglected  by 
Alva;  and  the  Queen  was  still  at  peace  with  Europe,  and 
mistress  of  her  own  rebellious  subjects.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  Mr.  Froude's  pages  without  being  impressed  with  the 
extraordinary  influence  of  England  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
Notwithstanding  the  weakness,  vacillation,  and  insincerity  of 
the  Queen,  all  countries  courted  her  alliance,  and  shrank  from 
resenting  the  wrongs  which  they  suffered  at  her  hands. 

At  length,  also,  a  more  decided  policy  was  forced  upon 
Elizabeth  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  At  first  it  was  proposed 
that  Mary  Stuart  should  be  given  up  to  the  Scots,  and  by 
them  tried  and  executed.     The  terms  of  this  arrangement 


♦  For  a  fuller  account  of  Philip's  grim  merriment,  see  Motley's 
*•  Bise  of  the  Dutch  Bepublic/  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
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oould  not  be  agreed  upon ;  but  her  cause  was  utterly  ruined. 
The  French  massacres  had  aroused  so  strong  a  feeling  of  dis- 
gust in  Scotland,  that  all  parties  renounced  any  remaining 
sympathy  with  France,  and  were  ready  to  ^  join  with  England 
*  in  some  straighter  league.'  The  bloodnstained  nobles  might 
not  have  been  deeply  moved ;  but  ^  a  middle  class,  made  stronfi; 
<  by  faith  in  God,  wks  stepping  forward  into  ener^  and  sJ 
'  reliance ;  and  in  worldly  strength  as  well  as  spiritual  power, 
^  they  were  making  good  their  place  in  the  commonwealth.'* 
Such  men  as  these  were  fired  by  a  sacred  indignation  against 
so  foul  a  massacre  of  their  brethren  in  the  Protestant  faith; 
and  their  preachers  gave  noble  utterance  to  the  pc^ular  wrath. 
John  Knox,  whose  life  was  fast  ebbing  away,  rallied  his 
strength  to  preach  before  a  Conyention  of  me  Estates,  at  which 
the  French  ambassador  was  present. 

*  Turning  to  him,  as  a  Hebrew  prophet  might  have  turned,  ke 
said,  ''Go,  tell  your  king  that  sentence  has  gone  out  i^ainst  him— 
that  God^s  vengeance  shall  never  depart  from  him  or  his  house — that 
his  name  shall  remain  an  execration  to  the  posterities  to  oome,  sod 
that  none  that  shall  come  of  his  loins  shall  enjoy  that  kingdom  unless 
he  repent." '    (Vol.  iv.  p.  443.) 

While  the  Scots  were  possessed  by  sudi  feelinss  as  these, 
the  sacrifice  of  Mary  Stuart's  cause  naturally  offered  flie  metm 
of  reconciliation  between  Elizabeth  and  the  King's  party  in 
Scotland.  The  Regent  Lennox  had  already  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  violence  of  Mary's  friends ;  at  this  very  time  the  Earl  of 
Mar  was  carried  off,  not  without  suspicions  of  poison ;  and  it 
fell  to  his  successor,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  to  continue  the  nego- 
tiations with  England.  He  was  resolved  that  Mary  Stnart*5 
party  should  be  effectually  crushed,  and  for  this  end  he  sought  i 
the  aid  of  England.  Money  was  his  most  pressing  want,  sad 
this,  with  her  accustomed  parsimony,  Elizabeth  long  continued 
to  withhold  by  contemptible  tricks  unworthy  of  a  queen.  It 
was  wrung  fixwn  her  at  last :  she  was  obliged  to  recognise  the 
Song,  without  further  shifting  and  equivocation,  and  to  promi^ 
armed  assistance  if  required.  The  effect  of  her  recognition  of 
the  young  King  was  decisive  upon  the  Scottish  factions.  Nearly  1 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Queen's  party  at  once  swore  all^iaD<^ 
to  her  son,  and  accepted  Morton  as  Regent  What  miseries 
would  have  been  spared  to  Scotland,  if  Elizabeth  had  yielded 
earlier  to  the  obvious  necessity  of  acknowledging  the  defrdo 
King !  Edinburgh  Castle  was  now  the  ody  stronghold  of 
Mary  Stuart's  few  remaining  friends,  held  by  Grange,  Mait- 

•  Hist  of  Eliz.,  vol.  iv.  p.  441. 
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land,  and  other  leaders  on  her  behalf.  They  would  soon  have 
surrendered ;  but  they  received  secret  aid  from  France ;  and, 
after  the  doubtful  policy  of  Elizabeth,  they  did  not  believe  that 
she  could  be  induced  to  interfere  in  the  struggle.  Nor  were 
they  without  warrant  for  their  doubts.  Having  promised 
assistance  to  the  Regent,  she  began  to  fear  that  her  own  in- 
fluence would  be  weakened  by  the  utter  ruin  of  Mary's  cause, 
and  she  grudged  the  expense  of  sending  an  amy  across  the 
border :  but,  at  last,  she  was  brought  to  reason  by  the  adroit 
persistence  of  her  clever  envoy  Kuligrew.  An  English  force 
was  sent  from  Ber^nrick  to  aid  the  Regent  in  the  reduction  of 
the  castle,  which  was  soon  obliged  to  surrender ;  and  with  it 
fell  the  last  hopes  of  Mary  Stuart  in  Scotland. 

Elizabeth  had  little  cause  for  pride  in  the  part  she  had 
played  thro^hout  these  troubles.  She  had  been  arbitrary, 
meddling,  officious,  and  unjust  to  all  parties.  It  was  not  for 
her  to  espouse  the  cause  of  any  faction.  The  Queen  had  been 
deposed,  and  she  ought  at  once  to  have  acknowledged  the  young 
£jmg.  Mary  fled  to  her  for  protection.  She  was  not  at  liberty 
to  judge  her — ^that  was  the  office  of  her  own  subjects ;  still  less 
was  she  justified  in  consigning  the  fugitive  to  a  prison.  Her 
affected  interest  in  her  cause  merely  served  to  keep  alive  the 
dissensions  of  her  distracted  country. 

Throughout  his  narrative  Mr.  Froude  has  done  his  best  to 
save  Elizabeth's  character,  at  the  expense  of  her  weakness  and 
indecision ;  but  he  now  gives  up  her  def<^ce  in  the  following 
bitter  but  too  truthful  words : — 

*•  To  this  it  had  come  at  last ;  and  the  shuffling,  and  the  falsehood, 
and  the  broken  promises  had  been  thrown  away.  A  few  plain  words 
would  have  sufficed  to  annihilate  the  hopes  of  the  party  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  which  Elizabeth  herself  had  created  and  had  kept  alive  by 
her  uncertainty.  She  had  encouraged  them  to  take  arms ;  she  had 
led  them  to  believe  that  in  her  heart  she  was  on  the  Queen  of  Scots* 
side ;  and  in  the  end,  after  the  Regent  had  been  murdered,  and  her 
true  friends  brought  to  the  edge  of  ruin,  after  having  brought  her 
own  throne  in  danger,  and  imperilled  the  very  Reformation  itself, 
her  diplomacy  broke  down,  and  she  was  obliged  to  trample  out  the 
sparks  with  her  6wn  feet,  which  she  and  only  she  had  kindled.' 
(Vol.  iv.  p.  465.) 

Here,  with  the  exception  of  a  chapter  upon  Ireland,  into 
which  we  do  not  propose  to  follow  him,  Mr.  Froude's  volumes 
are  brought  to  a  dose.  From  an  original  history  we  necessarily 
gather  many  new  ini^ressions ;  but  we  are  unable  to  affirm  that 
our  general  judgment  of  the  events  and  characters  of  this 
period  has  been  modified  by  the  perusal  of  this  work.     The 
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greater  detail,  however,  into  which  it  enters  presents  a  picture 
.  of  them  on  a  larger  scale.  Mr.  Froude  has  laboured  hard  to 
paint  Elizabeth  in  more  attractive  colours  than  she  generally 
wears;  but  it  is  the  old  face  afler  all.  He  endeavours  to 
shade  her  moral  obliquities  under  her  irresolution  of  pur- 
pose; and,  assuredly,  he  has  succeeded  in  presenting  that 
aspect  of  her  character  in  a  most  striking  light.  But  we  are 
still  able  to  discern,  no  less  clearly,  the  other  faults  of  her  dis- 
position. She  was  at  once  fickle  and  obstinate ;  she  was  cold^ 
vain,  niggardly,  false,  and  treacherous ;  and,  if  we  find  her 
weaker  than  we  believed  her  to  be,  she  appears  not  more 
amiable,  but  only  less  wise.  As  for  Mary  Stuart,  if  hard 
words  could  lower  our  estimate  of  her  character,  she  would 
have  fallen  low  indeed:  but  the  .historian's  rancour  against 
this  unhappy  queen  has  failed  to  obscure  her  womanly  graces, 
her  high  courage,  and  her.  rare  talents  and  acconaplishments. 
Nor  are  we  able  to  lose  all  pity  for  her  wrongs  and  misfortunes, 
though  she  was  stained  with  all  the  duplicity  and  gliilt  of  the 
House  of  Lorraine,  from  which  she  sprang. 

Cecil  shows  himself  to  great  advantage,  as  the  shrewd,  saga- 
cious, and  active  statesman ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  estimate 
the  difficulties  which  encompassed  him — an  intractable  Queen, 
a  divided  and  intriguing  council,  a  discontented  nobility,  an 
unsettled  Church,  a  people  distracted  by  political  and  religions 
dissensions,  and  the  Catholic  Powers  ever  plotting  his  ruin. 
That  so  great  a  man  should  have  been  unable  to  exercise  a  more 
salutary  control  over  Elizabeth  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  other  councillors,  especially  of  Leicester,  in  who* 
base  and  cunning  counsels  may  probably  be  found  no  little 
excuse  for  her  vacillation.  The  Lord  Keeper  Bacon  is  just  as 
rough,  honest,  and  fearless  as  we  took  him  to  be.  The  Regent 
Murray  rises  to  a  higher  place  in  history  than  has  usually  been 
assigned  to  him — superior  to  the  factions  of  his  country,  and 
pious  without  fanaticism.  Several  of  the  secondary  figure?* 
such  as  Walsingham,  Throgmorton,  Sussex,  Knollys,  Drurr, 
and  Killigrew,  also  make  a  favourable  impression  upon  tbe 
reader.  In  the  difficult  positions  assigned  to  them  they  dis- 
played courage  and  diplomatic  sas^acity,  with  a  straightforward 
purpose,  which  puts  to  shame  thie  mistress  whom  they  served. 
And  lastly,  we  are  introduced  to  Alva,  not  as  the  cruel  bigot 
with  whom  we  are  too  familiar,  but  as  a  cool  and  farrseeing 
statesman,  offering  moderate  counsels  to  Philip,  and  not  to  be 
betrayed  into  pohtical  indiscretions  by  an  undue  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  cause. 
We  must  now  reluctantly  take  leave  of  Mr.  Froude,  whose 
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volumes  will  afford  an  intellectual  treat  to  every  class  of  readers. 
However  familiar  they  may  be  with  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  they 
will  find  it  presented  to  them  from  new  points  of  view ;  the 
characters  are  drawn  at  full  lengthy  and  may  be  judged  by  their 
own  words.  We  read  the  minutes  and  marginal  notes  of  states- 
men; the  despatches  of  ambassadors;  the  debates  of  the  council 
board,  and  the  conversations  of  the  Queen  and  her  ministers. 
We  have  before  us  an  animated  representation  of  the  time.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  picture  as  an  historical  play,  in  which  the 
actors  perform  their  several  parts  with  a  reality  and  truthful- 
ness which  the  most  graphic  descriptions  fail  to  convey.  For 
the  present,  the  curtain  has  dropped  upon  a  stirring  act ;  and 
we  await,  with  deep  interest,  its  rising  for  another. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Antique  Gems:  their  Origin ^  Uses^and  Value 
as  Interpreters  of  Ancient  History ^  and  as  illustrative  of  An-- 
dent  Art;  with  Hints  to  Gem  Collectors,  By  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  King,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London : 
1860. 

2.  Pyrgoteles :  Die  edlen  Steine  der  Alten  im  Bereiche  der  Natur 
und  der  bildenden  Kunsty  mit  Berucksichtigung  der  Schmuck" 
und  Siegelringe  insbesonders  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  Dr. 
JoHANN  Heinbich  Krause.     Halle:  1865. 

A  RECENT  article  in  this  Journal  *  was  devoted  to  a  survey 
"^^  of  the  minerals  that  have  been  invested  with  different 
degrees  of  intrinsic  value,  and  have  served  for  the  purposes 
of  ornament  among  various  races  of  mankind.  While  seeking 
to  trace  the  history  of  precious  stones  from  this  point  of  view, 
we  endeavoured  in  particular  to  identify  those  among  them 
which  have  been  described  and  alluded  to  in  classical  authors. 

Our  purpose  now  is  to  perform  a  similar  office  by  the  art 
which  these  imperishable  materials  have  been  the  means  of 
handing  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  Gems ;  and  though  we 
might  easily  fall  into  the  error  of  exaggerating  the  importance 
of  this  subject  as  a  department  of  archaeology  or  of  aesthetics, 
archaeologists  and  students  of  art  seem  in  our  day,  or  at  least 
in  our  country,  to  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  to  have 
somewhat  undervalued  the  works  of  the  gem-engraver.  By 
the  word  *  Gem'  we  understand,  not  alone  the  precious  material 
of  the  stone,  but  the  combination  of  that  material  with  a  work 

♦  Edin.  Rev.  No.  253,  p.  228. 
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of  art  either  cut  in  intaglio  into  the  hard  and  grainless  texture 
of  the  mineral^  or  standing  in  relief  as  a  cameo  upon  it.  The 
shell-cameos  with  which  Italy  now  floods  the  world  were 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  unknovm  to  the  Greek  or  Roman  artist 
of  ancient  times ;  for  the  Greek  and  the  Soman  artist  sought 
in  the  sard  or  onyx  a  material  at  once  imperishable  and 
beautiful,  and  of  a  texture  to  rleceive,  with  difficulty  indeed,  but 
not  with  rough  resistance,  the  incisions  of  an  adamantine  tool 
The  soft  shell-cameo  needs  no  such  tool,  but  possesses  no  such 
imperishability.  It  came  into  TOgue  during  the  cinque-cento 
period,  but  was  then  only  rarely  used,  and  is  chiefly  known  in 
the  works  of  a  few  artists,  who  availed  themselves  of  this  very 
soft  material  to  engrave  in  a  microscopic  manner  a  multitude 
of  figures  within  the  oval  of  a  small  cypwea  shell.  The  vast 
number  of  cameos  now  worked  in  Italy,  on  the  West  Indian 
Strombus  shell,  and  on  the  Cassis  rufa  of  the  West  Coast  <^ 
Africa,  are  a  commerce  of  this  century. 

No  doubt,  the  extension  of  this  commerce  has  tended  to 
demoralise  the  cameo-engraver  in  pietrardura,  as  well  as  to 
spoil  the  demand  for  the  far  more  expensive  and  far  more 
noble  works  of  the  lapidary-artist.  Of  other  causes  that  have 
also  been  at  work  to  produce  this  decay  of  a  beautiful  art,  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  when  we  sketch  the  history  of  that  art; 
for  they  are  causes  which  influenced  both  its  branches,  and 
have  left  the  world  as  destitute  of  great  engravers  in  intaglio 
as  it  is  of  artists  in  cameo-cutting. 

For  above  two  thousand  years  before  our  era,  intaglio  en- 
graving subserved  important  purposes.  The  intaglio  design, 
cut  in  a  hard  stone,  was  employed  as  the  seal  and  signature  of 
its  owner.  But  side  by  side  with  this  use  of  a  particular  art, 
the  scope  of  art  in  general,  and  especially  of  lliose  branded 
of  it  which  are  idlied  to  sculpture,  gradually  came  to  ex- 
teild  beyond  the  office  of  historically  recording  the  deeds  of 
Egyptian  and  Asiatic  kings  and  empires,  or  figuring  their 
divinities;  for,  borne  upwards  by  the  cunning  hands,  and 
guided  by  the  sensitive  perceptions,  of  the  Greek  raee,  art 
passed  out  of  this  phase  into  one  in  which  it  dealt  more  lovinglf 
with  nature.  Beautiful  form  and  godlike  grace  began  then  to 
conquer  the  severity  of  sentiment  of  the  elder  artists ;  and  pn)- 
gressing  with  this  freer  growth  of  the  arts  in  general,  those  of 
sculpture,  of  die-sinking,  and  of  gem-engraving  entered  upon 
their  finest  period.  To  the  age  that  hiS  seen  the  Parthenon 
finished,  and  was  daily  handling  the  money  coined  by  the  Cyo* 
cene  confederacy  of  Dorian  towns,  or  by  Elis,  Clazomene,  and 
other  states  of  Greece,  a  few  lovely  Greek  gems  must  be  referred ; 
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and  the  claims  of  such  gems  to  admiration  as  works  of  art 
were  not  only  recognised  by  contemporary  eyes,  but  made  them 
objects  to  be  collected  so  soon  afterwards  as  collectors  arose  to 
gather  them.  The  fine  state  of  many  Greek  coins  existing  in 
European  cabinets  must,  in  some  cases  at  least,  be  attributable 
to  their  having  been  preserved  for  their  beauty.  It  is  hardly 
likely,  however,  that,  before  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
collections  of  coins  and  gems  began  to  be  made,  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  soon  afterwards  they  would  have  been  so. 

The  first  dactylotheca  we  hear  of  is  that  made  by  Mithra- 
dates,  and  brought  to  Rome  among  the  spoils  of  that  splendid 
king,  who  united  to  the  taste  and  education  of  a  Greek  gentle- 
man the  trained  eye  for  jewellery  of  a  Shah-Jehan.  This 
dactylotheca  probably  included,  besides  great  numbers  of 
mounted  or  unmounted  gems,  gold  and  other  rings  and  precious 
stones.  But  Pliny,  while  mentioning  this  collection,  tells  also 
of  one  made  by  Scaurus,  the  extravagantly  magnificent  step- 
son of  Sulla,  who  probably  acquired  the  tastes  of  a  collector 
in  the  East,  and,  by  bringing  them  to  Rome,  inoculated 
therewith  the  wealthy  patricians  of  the  capital.  During  the 
Augustan  era  these  tastes  were  gratified  by  many  a  luxurious 
Roman;  and  conspicuous  among  such  gem-collectors  was 
Maecenas,  who  rivalled  Cardinal  Antonelli  himself  as  a  con- 
noisseur of  gems  and  precious  stones.  Rome  was  then  the 
centre  of  gravitation  for  all  that  was  precious  and  portable 
in  that  wide  world  that  stretched  from  the  gold  and  tin-bearing 
sands  of  the  trans-Indian  Chersonese  to  the  steep  seaboard  of 
the  Celtiberian  Mountains.  The  tastes  as  well  as  the  arts  of 
Greece  became  Roman  by  adoption,  yet  withal  retained  some- 
thing of  an  exotic  character.  Would  we  see  the  Greek  gem- 
engraver  and  his  works  at  home,  we  must  transport  our  minds 
to  the  rich  towns  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Grecia,  or  visit  in  fancy 
some  of  the  Greek  colonics  along  the  coast.  Indeed,  we 
may  almost  see  again,  in  all  the  activity  of  living  art,  Pantica- 
pseum,  the  city  of  that  famous  Pontine  sovereign,  half  Sultan, 
half  Tyrannos,  whose  dactylotheca  Pliny  tells  of.  To  do  so, 
we  have  only  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  that  imperial  palace  of 
art,  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  linger  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  room  where  lie  the  golden  filagree  ornaments,  the 
gems,  the  vases,  and  the  other  marvels  that  have  been  exhumed 
from  the  tombs  of  Kertch.  At  Kertch,  as  in  every  spot  where 
Greek  was  spoken,  this  art  was  in  its  home,  and  thrived  so 
long  as  Greek  nationalities  retained  vitality.  In  Rome,  indeed, 
Greek  art  was  domiciled  and  became  a  fashion,  but  was  never 
really  at  home;    and  then,  as   luxury   sapped  the  charaoter 
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and  culture  grew  less  refined,  the  objects  sought  after  by  the 
wealthy  became  debased,  and  vulgar  ostentation,  such  as  in 
the  exhibition  of  vast  masses  of  plate,  took  the  place  of  the 
artistic  fashions  of  earlier  times.  Thus  the  taste  for  gems  and 
the  encouragement  of  Greek  artists,  so  rife  in  the  days  of 
Augustus  or  of  Hadrian,  had  waned  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  lower  empire;  and  the  gem-engraver's  art,  in 
common  with  the  rest,  sank  with  the  taste  it  had  gratified,  and 
on  which  it  had  been  fed. 

But  to  be  under  eclipse  is  not  necessarily  to  have  become 
extinct,  and  s^ems,  usually  in  cameo  work  of  a  flat  kind  on 
pretty  onyxes,  are  not  rJe,  which,  by  their  Greek  inscription, 
and  the  style  of  the  designs,  may  be  recognised  as  evidently 
Byzantine.  The  subjects  they  represent  are  usually  the 
sainted  personages  of  the  Oriental  Church.  Between  these, 
the  character  of  which  remained  stereotyped  through  centuries, 
and  Italian  works  of  the  later  middle  age,  the  £fierences  of 
style  are  not  very  marked;  indeed,  the  amphibious  ecclesias- 
ticism  of  Venice  may  be  said  to  have  bribed  the  gulf  that 
separated  the  East  and  West — at  least  so  far  as  ecclesiastical 
art  was  concerned. 

Among  the  many  examples  of  mediseval  works  preserved 
in  collections,  we  may  mention  a  cameo  paste  of  Italian  work 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  British  Museum,  having  for  its 
subject  the  Seven  Sleepers.  The  material  is  the  reddish-brown 
kind  of  opaque  glass  on  which  the  gold  was  cemented  in 
ecclesiastical  mosaic  work — a  material  that  often  seems  to 
have  been  thus  employed  for  the  paste  in  which  casts  of  such 
gems  were  taken.  In  Moscow,  in  the  Cathedral  Treasury  on 
the  Kremlin,  may  be  seen  some  large  and  beautiful  onyxes  and 
sardonyxes  cut  in  cameo,  in  the  Byzantine  manner  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

To  the  tenth  century  belong  other  works  of  imdoubted 
genuineness,  cut  in  intaglio  on  rock  crystal.  Two  of  these 
rare  relics  are  also  to  be  seen  in  Mr.  Franks^  department  in 
the  British  Museum :  one  is  a  large  slab  of  quartz  crystal, 
long  preserved  in  the  Abbey  of  Vasor,  on  the  Mouse,  represent- 
ing the  history  of  Susannah  and  the  Elders,  wrought  in 
unpolished  intaglio,  in  a  series  of  small  tableaux  exquisitely 
drawn,  by  order,  it  is  recorded,  of  Lothaire,  Eang  of  France: 
its  age  is,  therefore,  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
other  is  a  large  thick  mass  of  the  same  hard  and  dear  material, 
in  the  general  lentil-form  of  the  Vesica  piscis.  It  represents 
the  Crucifixion,  and  is  probably  Carlovingian,  or  possibly 
Anglo-Saxon  work  of  the  same  century.     The  engraving  is 
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again  in  intaglio^  apparently  roughly  scraped  into  the  stone 
along  the  lines  of  a  somewhat  careful  drawing. 

The  existence  of  gems  during  those  centuries  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  art  of  gem-engraving  had  not  been  lost  in 
either  of  its  branches.  The  cutting  of  signets  had,  however, 
evidently  ceased  to  be  the  chief  purpose  for  which  it  was 
employed,  the  sigils  of  those  periods  having  been  engraved 
almost  invariably  in  metal.  But  the  energy  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
half-lost  art.  He  collected  lapidaries  in  Florence,  he  brought 
together  ancient  gems  for  their  study,  and  left  behind  him  a 
school  of  gem-engravers  that  produced,  during  the  cinque- 
cento  period,  those  enormous  numbers,  more  particularly  of 
fine  cameos,  but  also  of  beautiful  intaglios,  in  which  we 
recognise  a  finish  and  an  execution  able  to  vie  with  the 
handiwork  of  the  best  age  of  imperial  Home. 

In  design,  indeed,  the  works  of  this  period  will  generally  be 
felt  to  betray  a  certain  mannerism  and  a  pseudo-classical  feeling 
reflected  from  the  character  of  the  age  that  produced  them. 
And  this  impression  is  enhanced  by  the  sympathy  of  that  age 
for  the  works  belonging  to  the  revival  of  Roman  art  under  the 
Antonines — works  vigorous  in  their  handling,  but  florid  in 
design ;  loaded  with  accessories,  and  evincing  a  great  contrast 
with  those  that  grew  under  the  thoughts  and  hands  of  Grecian 
artists,  always  so  simple  and  graceful,  so  gently  moulded,  and 
so  tenderly  finished.  The  seventeenth  century  had,  too,  its 
considerable  artists  ;  but  the  vigour  that  came  down  from  the 
cinque-cento  period  was  waning,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  dead.  Some  may  regret  the  artificial 
character  of  the  classical  revival  of  the  renaissance;  but  at 
least  it  was  so  far  genuine  that  the  artist  went  to  school  among 
the  relics  of  classical  times,  and  then  set  about  producing 
works  of  his  own — inspired,  indeed,  by  classical  originals,  but 
not  mere  slavish  copies  from  them.  The  gem-engravers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  inherited  the  mechanical  part  of  their  craft, 
which  had  then  become  more  perfect,  perhaps,  than  any  known 
to  Greek  or  Koman  artists;  but  they  used  this  unrivalled  power 
of  execution,  not  to  hand  on  a  vigorous  art,  healthily  repro- 
ducing such  artistic  energy  as  the  age  may  have  possessed : 
they  sat  down  simply  to  copy,  even  to  forge,  the  finest  gems, 
wrought  by  the  artists  of  Greece  or  of  Augustan  Borne. 
The  very  names  of  real  and  imaginary  Greek  artists  were 
counterfeited  to  give  a  colour  to  the  deception,  and  to  increase 
the  ignoble  gains  derived  from  it.  Anyone  who  has  made 
gems  a  study  must  have  noticed,  among  the  public  and  private 
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collectioTis  of  Europe,  reiterated  cases  of  a  partictilar  subject 
treated  in  repetition,  not  with  the  slight  variation  which  the 
antique  artist  always  allowed  himself  when  he  copied,  whether 
from  a  painting,  a  statue,  or  a  bas-relief,  but  in  a  spirit  of 
intentional  and  servile  copying,  whereby  the  subject  has  been 
several  times  repeated,  so  as  often  to  leave  even  the  skiUul 
critic  at  a  loss  to  declare  which,  among  many,  was  the  ori- 
ginal. 

While  the  great  and  wealthy  were,  during  the  last  century, 
vicing  with  one  another  in  collecting  gems,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  market  should  be  supplied  with  them,  even  though 
*  antique '  works  had  to  be  manufactured  to  order — ^a  process 
all  the  more  easy  in  proportion  as  the  detection  of  the  fraud 
was  difficult ;  for,  in  fact,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  detect 
what  was  genuine  among  so  many  counterfrats,  in  an  age  so 
thoroughly  uncritical.  The  wheel  of  Sirletti  at  one  time,  and 
that  of  Riga  at  another,  and  indeed  of  a  host  of  most  skilful 
artists  at  all  times  in  the  last  century,  were  busy  in  producing 
such  counterfeits :  copies  of  a  gem  being  repeatedly  made  by 
the  same  artist,  and  distributed  to  eager  collectors  or  to  the 
hungry  agents  who  supplied  them.  The  respectability  of 
Natter  and  of  the  Pichlers  has  been  supposed  proof  to  the 
charge  of  having  knowingly  contributed  to  the  confusion ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  many  exquisite  quasi-antique  gems  passed 
from  their  ateliers,  and  in  particular  from  that  of  Natter,  into 
the  market,  and  passed  current  for  what  they  were  not.  It  is 
true  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  some  of  those  artists, 
like  Marchant,  aspired  to  doing  original  work,  and  that  a  few  of 
Riga's  heads  are  almost  Greek  in  character  and  flnisb.  But 
in  general  these  attempts  at  original  design  were  not  suocessfiil; 
atid  we  must  remember  how  statuesque  is  the  design  adapted 
for  a  gem,  and  how  dependent  the  growth  of  a  fern-engraver's 
art  must  ever  be  on  the  progress  of  sculpture.  Hence,  an  a^ 
in  which  the  latter  art  is  in  a  sort  of  abeyance  is  not  one  in 
which  the  art  of  gem-cutting  may  be  expected  to  flourish. 
Some  of  the  earlier  artists  in  the  century  had  even  made  the 
mistake  of  taking  elaborate  pictorial  compositions  as  the  sub- 
jects of  their  design;  but  another  cause  also  came  in  to  inter- 
fere with  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  art. 
•  By  a  natural  law  of  reaction,  an  age  of  collecting  is 
succeeded  by  an  age  of  fastidiousness  and  criticism.  Moreover, 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  scholarship  was  already 
becoming  more  sceptical,  and  classical  archasology  was  at  the 
same  time  growing  into  a  closer  alliance  with  scholarsiiip ; 
whence  a  touchstone  more  sensitive  and  more  sure  thali  atty 
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to  which  they  had  yet  been  submitted  began  to  be  applied  to 
gems.  Under  the  scrutiny  of  these  finer  tests^  the  collections 
of  the  previous  generations  have  been  resolved  into  their  many 
heterogeneous  elements. 

When  we  analyse  an  average  collection  of  gems  formed  in 
the  last  century,  they  may  be  more  or  less  easily  distributed 
into  certain  general  groups.  First  there  are  the  laboriously- 
finished  but  inflexible  works  of  the  Archaic-Greek  style  ;  then 
come  the  quaint,  exaggerated,  and  incompletely-finished  figures 
on  Etruscan  scarabssi.  About  such  there  could  be  little  pr 
no  hesitation ;  nor  can  the  critic  doubt  the  age  of  the  rude 
and  half-barbarous  gems  turned  out  by  the  more  degenerate 
artists  of  the  middle  empire,  although,  strange  to  say,  it  is  • 
not  always  easy  to  discriminate  between  the  work  of  rude  ar- 
chaism and  that  of  barbarous  decrepitude.  Again,  the  simple 
attributes  of  the  pure  Greek  gem  of  Greece  proper  and  her 
eastern  colonies  can  be  generally  recognised ;  while  the  more 
voluptuous  but  elegant  art  of  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily,  like 
that-  of  the  early  empire  and  of  the  age  of  Hadrian,  presents 
in  its  finer  productions  characteristics  suflSciently  distinguish- 
able by  the  experienced  eye.  In  short,  whatever  was  most 
and  least  perfect  in  antique  art  usually  asserts  itself  in  cha- 
racters easily  read.  But  difficulties  in  abundance  arise  so  soon 
as  we  come  to  deal  with  gems  of  an  intermediate  character. 
It  is  when  a  gem  might  have  been  the  work  of  the  more 
ordinary  artist  belonging  to  the  Italo-Grecian  or  to  Imperial 
Roman  times,  or  might  again  have  been  an  imitation  of  such 
work  by  a  modem  or  even  a  cinque-cento  hand,  that  we  feel 
uncertainty  as  to  its  age. 

The  direct  copies  made  in  the  last  century  from  antique  gems 
of  the  highest  class  may  sometimes  puzzle  the  critic ;  but  an 
eye  trained  in  the  recognition  of  the  different  mechanical  con- 
ditions of  polish  and  of  surface,  in  the  peculiar  application  of  the 
tools  at  different  epochs,  and  in  the  nature,  form,  and  quality 
of  the  stone  itself,  is  not  often  foiled  in  the  endeavour  to  find 
satisfactory  evidence  as  to  whether  a  gem  was  worked  two  thou- 
sand or  one  hundred  years  ago.  Allowing,  however,  for  excep- 
tions on  which  even  experts  must  differ,  the  majority  of  the 
gems  in  a  collection  may  be  generally  discriminated  and  grouped 
as  antiques  of  various  ages  and  races,  or  as  modern  works 
belonging  to  one  of  the  three  centuries  succeeding  the  renais-' 
sance.  These  modem  works  usually  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  collections  of  the  last  century.  Of  cameos,  by  far  the 
greatest  number  belong  to  the  cinque^cento  period.  Among^ 
the  Greeks^  the  oameo  seems  to  have  been  a  rare  form  of  gem^ 
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for  it  was  used^  not  as  a  signet,  but  as  an  ornament.  To  the 
Greek  period  some  of  the  noblest  remains  of  cameo  work  may 
have  to  be  attributed  if,  as  we  believe  Mr.  Newton  deems  to 
be  not  improbable,  the  beautiful  Borghese  Tazza  at  Naples, 
and  the  world-famous  glass  cameo  vase  in  the  British  Museum — 
the  Portland  vase — should  prove  to  be  of  Ptolemaic  date. 
With  the  Bomans,  cameos  became  more  common,  especially  at  a 
time  when  the  rarest  products  of  India  were  attracted  to  the 
capital  of  the  world,  and  large  and  beautiful  specimens  of  onyx 
and  sardonyx  were  brought  from  Indian  hills  and  river-beds 
into  the  studios  of  the  gem-engraver.  Then,  in  that  luxurious 
age — the  age  pf  Hadrian  and  of  the  Antonines — these  poly- 
chrome works  came  into  fashion,  and  the  several  varicoloured 
layers  of  the  sardonyx  gave  half  the  effect  of  a  painting  and 
more  than  the  effect  of  a  mosaic  to  the  cameos  into  which  they 
were  converted.  Large  and  complicated  groups  were  to  be 
seen,  such  as  those  which  still  survive  in  the  world-famous 
cameos  of  Paris  and  Vienna  and  the  Hague,  worked  in 
the  character  of  low  ^  bas-reliefs, '  in  which  the  wreath  or  the 
paludamentum  worn  by  an  Emperor  may  be  carved  in  one 
layer  of  the  stone,  the  hair  in  another,  and  the  flesh  in  a  third 
chosen  for  its  marble  whiteness,  while  the  whole  is  backed  by 
a  ground  composed  of  a  dark  sai'd-like  stratum  of  the  stone. 
A  large  cameo  in  the  Marlborough  Collection,  measuring  8 
inches  by  6  inches,  has  no  less  than  four  such  layers.  We 
have  seen  that  this  taste  lingered  on  in  the  ecclesiastical  forms 
of  Byzantine  art  to  the  very  dawn  of  the  renaissance ;  and  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  works  in  cameo  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  really  the  result  of  a  rejuvenescence  of  a  venerable  art, 
that  through  long  ages  had  retained  a  sluggish  but  genuine 
vitality.  Some  of  the  most  splendid  works  of  Grseco-Roman 
art  are  to  be  found  in  the  phalerae  or  ornaments  of  the  coat 
of  mail,  often  cut  from  fine  blocks  of  chalcedony  into  cameos 
in  high  relief.  Of  such,  perhaps  the  noblest  existing  specimen 
is  a  huge  Medusa's  head  in  the  Blenheim  Collection,  which 
must  have  stood  like  a  boss  on  the  breastplate  of  an  Emperor 
and  glared  with  something  of  the  severe  majesty  of  the  Gorgon 
herself  on  all  who  looked  at  it  But  however  salient  the  rdief 
of  the  ancient  cameo,  where  the  material  was  monochrome, 
or  however  the  artist  might  riot  in  the  fantastic  use  of  the 
different  coloured  layers  of  the  sardonyx,  in  a  relief  that  was 
in  that  case  generally  low,  this  kind  of  work  was  never  undercut, 
or  was  so  only  in  rare  and  peculiar  instances.  The  more  modem 
forms  of  cameo  are,  on  the  other  hand,  constantly  undercut, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  increasing  the  effect  of  the 
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relief  by  the  aid  of  the  shadow  thrown  by  a  projecting  part  of 
the  design. 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  apropos  of  the  infallibility  of 
collectors  almost  within  onr  own  age,  and  is  said  to  have  given 
gem-collecting  a  severe  shock  in  this  country.  A  little  cameo 
had  been  purchased  by  Payne  Knight.  It  represented,  in 
the  form  of  a  fragment,  a  profile  head  of  Flora,  in  very  high 
relief,  on  a  pretty  and  not  very  antique-looking  sardonyx. 
Cut  with  the  grace  and  skill  of  a  considerable  artist,  it  repre^ 
sented  the  goddess  with  roses  in  her  hair ;  and  these  are  left 
in  a  red  layer  of  the  stone,  elsewhere  cut  away.  Proud  of  his 
acquisition,  and  of  the  antique  characteristics  which  Payne 
Knight  would  fain  recognise  in  it,  here  at  least  that  collector 
thought  he  might  boast  of  possessing  a  cameo  irrefragably 
Greek ;  and  for  once  throw  back  at  Thorwaldsen  his  cynical 
saying — *  Sunt  gemmae,  sunt  virgines.'  But,  alas  !  the  *  Greek ' 
artist  came  forward  to  claim  his  own  I  '  Remove  the  setting,' 
said  Pistrucci,  ^  and  you  will  see  the  artist's  name — the  name 
*  of  Pistrucci.'  The  anecdote  does  not  go  on  to  relate  whether 
this  clever  engraver  had  put  red  roses  (and  double  roses,  too  I) 
in  the  hair  of  Flora  as  a  joke.  He  could  hardly  have  seriously 
put  them  there  as  an  antique  attribute.  Nor  would  any  artist 
who  really  knew  what  antique  art  was,  and  wished  to  imitate 
it,  have  left  the  nose  in  a  profile  portrait  undercut  in  complete 
relief  I  Strange  to  say,  this  incident  seems  rather  to  have 
increased  the  general  mistrust  of  gems  than  to  have*  thrown 
doubt  on  the  discrimination  possessed  by  some  of  those  who 
collected  them. 

The  artist  who  cut  this  cameo,  and  whose  daughters  have  with 
some  success  pursued  his  art,  deserves  a  passing  tribute.  By 
domicile  an  Englishman,  he  was  one  of  the  last  as  well  as  ablest 
of  modern  gem-cutters.  His  delineation  is  always  beautiful, 
of);en  finely  classical,  and  his  finish  in  execution  is  worthy  of  a 
Pichler. 

It  was  during  the  last  century  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  collections,  as  well  public  as  private,  now  known  in  Europe 
were  formed.  It  is  true  that  two  or  three  private  gem-cabinets 
had  been  made  in  an  earlier  century,  and  portions  at  least  of 
some  of  the  great  public  collections  of  Europe  had  their  origin 
in  still  earlier  ages. 

Lord  Arundel,  the  great  collector  of  artistic  works  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  brought  together  a  valuable  series  of  gems 
peculiarly  rich  in  small  ancient  cameos,  and  famous  also  for 
that  magnificent  work  of  the  cinque-cento  period,  the  Marriage 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche — perhaps  the  most  exquisite  cameo  in 
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the  worlcL  Of  the  same  age  was  Praujij  a  wealthy  buigber 
of  Nuremberg  in  Nuremberg's  pakny  days,  whose  name  has 
been  familiar  to  the  gem-student  on  account  of  the  fine  collec- 
tion— so  rich  in  subjects^  and  in  the  varieties  of  the  stones  they 
were  engraved  upon — which  some  years  ago  was  bought  from 
his  descendants  hy  Madame  Mertens-Schaffhausen,  and  was 
recently  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Gregory  Khodes.  Much 
,  described  by  German  archaeologists,  this  was  the  collection 
which  Mr.  King  chose  for  the  chief  illustration  of  his  work  on 
Gems.  It  was  offered  to  the  British  Museum,  at  perhaps  an 
inopportune  time,  for  1,000  guineas ;  but  the  offer  was  declined, 
and  the  collection,  together  with  Madame  Mertens-Schaffhau- 
sen's  additions  to  it,  in  all  some  1,800  gems,  is  now  dispersed. 
Portions  of  the  dactylotheca  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  are  Mill 
among  the  treasures  of  the  Uffizi  Palace  at  Florence ;  while 
Vienna  andParis,like  the  Vatican,  inherited  heirlooms  of  anci^t 

ii;ems,  the  history  of  which  is  in  many  cases  obscure  or  entirely 
ost.  Some  of  these  would  seem  to  have  been  spoils  from  thedays 
of  the  Crusades — the  less  valued  remains,  it  may  be,  of  choice 
and  antique  omamentefrom  Byzantine  txeafiure-chambers  shorn 
of  their  golden  mountbgs ;  others,  again — and  they  include  oer- 
tain  of  these  last-mentioned — were  relics  of  the  past,  preserved 
in  the  shrines  and  sacristies  of  religious  houses,  thn>ugh  the 
ages  when  art  was  ecclesiastical,  by  monks  who  classed  such 
gems  amongst  their  valuables.     Sometimes  they   were  held 
venerable  from  the  distance  of  the  age  when  they  were  dedicated, 
or  were  esteemed  for  their  association  with  a  precious  material 
in  which,  as  now  on  the  golden  altar-plates  of  San  Ambrooo  at 
Milan,  they  were  enshrined ;  or  again,  the  engraved  aubjects 
which  they  bore  gave  them  a  sanctity  in  pious  eyes,  that  saw 
in  the  representations  of  a  pagan  myth  or  heathen  god  themes 
drawn  from  the  traditions  of  Christian  hagiology.    Mr.  King,  in 
his  ^  Antique  Gems,'  records  some  extraordinary  illustrations  of 
these  interpretations.   Isis  and  Horus  passed  for  repreaentations 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  Child ;  a  muse  holding  a  mask  was  held 
to  be  Herodias  with  the  Baptist's  head ;  theneadof  the  Oljtor 
pian  Jove  was  held  to  be  that  of  St  John,  and  the  ^ithroned 
figure  of  Jove  with  his  bird  was  the  seated  form  of  that  evangdi^t 
with  his  symbolic  eagle.     The  innumerable  heads  of  Jupiter 
Serapis  were  received  as  portraits  of  so  august  a  Person  as 
Christ  Himself,  and  gave  the  type  to  the  later  representatioBS  of 
Him;  while,  however,  these  differed  widely  from  the  tradi- 
tionary similitudes  of  Him  in  old  Christian  frescoes  in  Egyp^y 
or  in  the  Christian  glass  and  other  relics  m  the  cataoombs  of 
Kome. 
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Among  the  public  collections  of  Europe  it  would  be  difficult 
to  select  OQC  that  in  all  respects  stands  before  the  rest.  Florence 
would  perhaps  carry  off  the  palm  for  its  equally  fine  examples 
of  cameos  and  intaglios.  Paris^  like  Vienna,  is  rich  in  the 
former,  and  contains  the  Bigarris  Collection,  formed  in  the 
reign  of  Henri  Quatre,  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  pur- 
chases and  acquisitions  of  Louis  XIY.,  the  gems  of  Gualdi, 
Lanthier,  and  De  Morceaux,  and  with  those  bought  by 
Eong  Louis's  uncle,  Gaston  of  Orleans.  Since  the  Due  de 
Luynes'  collections  have  been  given  to  the  public,  perhaps 
the  French  collections  may  rival  Florence  in  intaglios  also. 
Berlin  is  especially  conspicuous  for  a  magnificent  collection  of 
intaglios,  in  variety  of  subject  the  richest,  as  it  is,  thanks  to 
ijie  scholar-like  labours  of  Professor  Toelken,  the  best  cata- 
logued in  Europe.  This  Berlin  Collection  consists  for  the 
moBt  part  of  that  formed  by  Baron  Stosch  in  the  last  century, 
and  purchased  by  Frederic  the  Great  for  30,000  ducats.  With 
a  few  gems  that  had  previously  been  brought  together  by  mem-^ 
beiB  of  his  house,  and  with  purchases  made  from  time  to  time, 
the  number  of  gems  and  pastes  have  risen  to  as  numy  as  5,000. 
At  Naples  there  is  a  beautiful  collection,  admirably  exhibited ; 
while  the  Hague  contains  many  fine  gems,  including  the 
Hemstershuys  Collection,  famous  as  having  been  that  which 
awakened  Goethe's  admiration  for  this  form  of  art.  It  had  been 
formed  by  Natter's  advice  and  aid,  and  contains  several  works 
by  his  hand.  The  collection  of  St.  Petersburg  is  a  very 
extensive  one,  comprising  the  renowned  Orleans  gems,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  Strozzi  CoUectaon  from  Florence,  and 
other  collections  purchased  at  various  times. 

In  our  own  country,  we  have  in  the  British  Museum  the 
national  collection,  which,  it  is  reported,  will  shortly  be  arranged 
and  exhibited  to  great  advantage.  It  comprises  the  private 
collections  of  Townley,  Payne  Knight,  Hamilton,  and  Crache- 
rode  ;  and  Ihe  unrivalled  series  of  cylinders  and  stamps  brought 
to  light  by  Mr.  Layard,  besides  many  well-chosen  additions 
which  have  been  made  to  it  by  purchase  from  time  to  time. 
Quite  recently  a  considerable  number  of  gems  have  been 
acquired  from  ^gnor  Castellani,  including  the  St.  Angelo 
Collection  from  Naples.  The  anxiety,  perhaps  extreme,  to 
buy  nothing  but  what  was  genuine  and  antique  beyond  dis* 
pute,  has  interfered  in  former  times  with  the  increase  of  the 
national  cabinet  of  gems ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  rich  collec- 
tion, more  particularly  of  intaglios,  and  is  gradually  rising  into 
a  position  by  the  side  of  the  older  and  larger  collections  of  the 
ecMitinent. 
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Among  the  private  gem-cabinets  formed  by  the  taste  of  the 
wealthy  in  the  last  century  and  a  half  in  our  own  country, 
the  following  deserve  to  be  particularised : — 

First  on  the  list  comes  that  formed  by  George  third  Duke  of 
Marlborough — ^the  *  Magnificent '  duke,  to  whom  Blenheim  also 
owes  its  gallery  of  pictures — the  chief  adomer  of  that  splendid 
palace,  as  the  present  duke  may  fairly  be  called  its  restorer  and 
illustrator.  The  Blenheim  gems  consist  in  part  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Lord  Arundel  before  alluded  to ;  one  of  the  few  now 
remaining  undispersed  that  were  formed  before  the  great  age 
of  forgeries.  It  came  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Charles  Spencer, 
the  brother  of  the  third  duke,  through  his  wife,  Lady  Mary 
Beauclerk ;  having  passed  to  her  from  her  great-aunt.  Lady 
Betty  Germaine,  the  second  wife  of  Sir  John  Germaine.  Sir 
John  had  received  them  under  the  will  of  his  first  wife,  the 
divorced  from  Henry  seventh  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  Lord  Arundel  who  formed  the  collection. 
To  the  Arundel  gems  the  ^  Magnificent '  duke  added  the  col- 
lection of  Lord  Bessborough,  formed  when  he  was  Lord  Dun- 
cannon,  which  Natter  had  catalogued,  and  some  of  which 
Worlidge  etched.  To  these  were  added  by  purchase  many 
very  valuable  gems,  and  the  whole  now  amounts  to  some  eight 
hundred.  It  is  a  collection  so  choice  in  regard  both  to  the 
intagUos  and  cameos  forming  it,  that  it  may  fairly  assert  a  claim 
to  rank  even  with  the  great  national  collections. 

The  Devonshire  Collection  is  another  of  the  great  English 
cabinets  of  gems.  It  has  acquired  a  deserved  celebrity  for  the 
fantastic  but  pretty  mountings  in  which  the  late  duke  had  the 
choicest  gems  of  the  series  set,  when  they  were  fashioned  into 
the  personal  ornaments  that  formed  the  imique  parure  of  the 
late  Lady  Granville.  They  were  worn  by  her  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  in  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Assumption,  on  the  Moscow  Kremlin.  Mr.  King  has  given  in 
his  treatise  a  short  account  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
gems  in  this  parure. 

No  doubt,  other  scarcely  less  splendid  inheritances  of  gems 
are  to  be  found  in  the  mansions  of  the  English  nobility.  The 
Earl  of  Home  possesses  a  portion  of  the  collection  that  once 
belonffed  to  a  Duke  of  Montague ;  and  Castle  Howard  must 
contam  the  gems  collected  by  the  Lord  Carlisle  of  that  past 
generation  in  which  Worlidge  etched  the  finest  gems  he  conld 
procure  for  the  exercise  of  his  art. 

The  choice  collection  of  Dr.  Nott,  and  the  vast  one  formed 
by  Mr.  Herz,  have  been  dispersed ;  while  those  of  Mr.  Gregory 
Rhodes,  of  Mr.  King,  and  of  Mr.  Bale,  may  be  said  to  be  etill 
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forming.  These  three  have  been  made  with  much  discrimina- 
tion ;  Mr.  Bale's,  though  small  is  extremely  choice,  as  well 
for  the  beauty  of  the  stones  as  for  the  Greek  work  embodied 
in  them^  while  Mr.  Rhodes'  Collection  has  been  formed  with 
much  instinctive  taste  for  art,  and  contains  some  very  fine 
gems. 

In  France,  the  collection  of  the  Due  de  Luynes  has  now  be- 
come the  property  of  the  nation,  by  a  munificent  donation  froni 
that  accomplished  nobleman ;  and  that  of  the  Due  de  Blacas, 
said  to  contain  the  best  of  the  Strozzi  and  of  the  Schillerscheim 
gems,  has  just  lost  the  noble  owner  who  did  so  much  to  form 
it.     M.  Fould  and  Baron  Roger  are  among  other  collectors 
who  have  brought  taste  and  wealth  to  forming  cabinets  of  gems 
in  Paris ;   and  if  in  our  own  country,  the  formation  of  such 
cabinets  has  ceased  to  be  the  pleasure  of  the  wealthy  and  has 
become  confined  to  a  few  gentlemen  of  refined  tastes  but  not 
princely  means,  in  France,  at  least,  it  still  has  the  advantage  of 
being  prosecuted  by  men  who  possess  both. 

Mr.  King's  book  on  *  Antique  Gems  '  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  literature,  as  being  really  the  only  work  on  the  subject 
in  the  English  language.  With  the  charm  of  a  sort  of  art- 
miscellany,  we  may  open  it  where  we  will  and  are  sure  to  find 
pleasant  reading,  though  it  has  nothing  of  the  accuracy  and 
nothing  of  the  dryness  of  such  a  book  as  a  German  scholar 
would  nave  written.  The  second  section — on  the  styles  of  art 
and  the  tests  of  antiquity — ^is,  so  far  as  it  goes  into  these  two 
subjects,  almost  as  good  as  it  can  be.  A  part  of  this  section 
treats  of  the  tools  in  use  in  antiquity — a  subject  of  great  diffi- 
culty, but  on  which  Mr.  King  has  not  thrown  much  new  light. 
Yet  one  would  think  that  by  means  of  the  microscope,  and 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  cutting  by  tools  now  in  use, 
we  ought  to  DC  able  to  say  whether  the  work  bequeathed  to 
us  by  any  particular  age  in  antiquity  was  wrought  by  similar 
instruments. 

The  modern  engraver  uses  chiefly  two  sorts  of  tools — the  drill, 
a  blunt  little  point  or  button  of  various  forms,  with  which  he 
drills  holes  downwards  into  the  stone ;  and  the  wheel,  a  minute 
disc,  varying  also  much  in  size  and  form,  on  the  end  of  a  fine 
wire,  which  cuts  by  means  of  its  periphery  as  the  drill  does  by 
the  whole  of  its  front  surface.  Both  rotate  rapidly,  and  are 
fed  with  oil  and  diamond  or  emery  dust,  which,  bedding  itself 
in  the  soft  iron  or  copper  material  of  which  the  tool  is  made, 
produces  an  adamantine  cutting  or  grinding  surface.  The 
artist  having  drawn  his  design  on  the  stone  with  a  fine  point, 
now  brings  tne  stone  into  contact  with  the  revolving  tool,  and 
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cuts  into  the  hard  substance,  first  sinking  hollows  with  ik 
drills,  and  then  cutting  the  finer  lines  with  his  various  sorts  of 
wheels.  He  continusulj  examines  the  work  by  taking  impres- 
sions of  it  on  soft  wax,  and  so  controls  his  progress.  Lacking 
the  power  of  correcting  a  too  deep  incision,  or  erasing  a  line 
that  has  wandered  even  a  hair's-breadth  beyond  its  intended 
course,  the  gem-engraver  needs  a  marvellous  skill  and  delicacy 
of  hand  and  eye ;  and  all  the  more  so  as  he  is  so  little  aided  by 
that  instinct  which  in  other  arts — such  as  those  of  the  musician 
and  the  painter — gives  to  the  hand  an  unconscious  sympathy 
with  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  the  artist 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  workshop  of  the  antique  gem-cutter. 
Pliny  tells  us  of  the  terebrarum  fervor  sjid  ^eferrum  retunsum 
used  for  these ;  also  of  the  fine  splinters  of  adama£(,  adamcmtii 
parv(B  crtutcB,  mounted  in  iron,  and  used  actually  to  scrape 
lines  into  the  stone.  We  have  abo  a  passage  in  that  work 
of  Fronto,  so  curiously  recovered  firom  the  wreck  of  ancient 
books,  wherein  (writing  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines)  he  speab 
of  the  CQclum  and  marculus,  the  engraving  tool  and  little  mallet, 
whereby  they  grave  the  little  gems,  probably  here  meaning 
cameos  {gemmulas  exsculpunt),  as  distinguished  from  the  cold 
chisel  and  sledge-hammer  by  which  large  stones  are  broken  up* 
These^passages  really  seem  to  contain  all  we  know  firom  the 
literature  of  antiquity  about  the  gem-engraver's  tools,  and  they 
accord  remarkably  with  what  we  see  now  in  the  mechanical 
treatment  of  the  works  the  ancients  have  left  to  us.  If  we  resd 
for  the  splinter  of  adamas,  small  sharp  splinters  of  hard  mine- 
rals like  sapphire  or  emery,  formed  sometimes  perhaps  of  the 
actual  pin-points  of  diamond,  sometimes  of  somewhat  larger 
splinters  of  those  other  minerals,  we  may  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  fine  grooving  by  sharp  artistic  Imes  which  certainly  is 
constantly  met  with  in  Greek  work,  and  was  held  by  Natter 
and  is  held  by  Mr.  King  to  characterise  it,  even  in  times 
when  we  must  remember  the  diamond  would  have  been  un- 
known. The  drill  seems  to  have  been  the  one  weapon  of  the 
early  Etruscan  workman,  though  he  must  have  known  ft 
way  of  using  it  as  a  traversing  tool  much  like  the  wheel,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  appearance  presented  more  particularly 
by  the  *  Etruscan  border'  when  seen  in  the  microscope. 
Later  he  must  have  used  the  splinter.  The  great  question,  how- 
ever, is  as  to  the  date  of  introduction  of  the  wheel,  and  on  this 
Mr.  King  quotes  Pietramari,  an  engraver  at  Rome,  with 
whom  he  seems  to  concur  in  placing  the  date  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian — that  is  to  say,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  revival 
of  the  art  under  Hadrian  —  and  no  doubt  in  that  case  this 
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revival  may  have  been  accelerated  or  even  produced  by  it. 
Natter,  however,  while  giving  the  Greek  all  the  prerogative  due 
to  his  masterly  use  of  the  splinter,  denies  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  a  wheel,  though  he  seems  to  allow  that  some 
gems  were  produced  by  the  former  only.  Natter's  authority, 
however,  would  carry  more  weight  had  he  Uved  in  a  more 
critical  age,  and  were  we  consequently  sure  that  his  conclu- 
sions were  drawn  from  veritably  Greek  gems.  Still,  the 
microscope  seems  to  confirm  his  view,  by  showing  continually 
that  rounded  form  at  the  ends  of  the  longitudinal  section  of 
the  incised  lines  which  characterises  the  work  of  the  wheel* 
We  may  illustrate  this  point  by  reference  to  a  gem,  the 
pedigree  as  well  as  the  Greek  character  of  which  are  beyond 
suspicion. 

In  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg  is  to  be  seen  a  scaraboid 
chalcedony  found  in  a  tomb  at  Kertch,  carrying  on  it  a  flying 
stork,  engraved  in  the  shallowest  Greek  manner,  and,  at  first 
sight,  one  would  say  almost  entirely  by  the  splinter.  The 
pinions  seem  thus  scraped  out,  and  the  cross  lines  indicating 
the  feathers  are  apparently  formed  in  the  same  way ;  yet  a 
close  inspection,  with  a  moderate  magnifying  power^  of  the 
longer  lines  of  the  pinions,  leaves  it  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  worked  by  a  wheel  like  the  tool  now  in  use* 
This  gem  is  the  more  critical  a  test  as  it  carries  a  signature — 

AEHAMENOS 

EHOIEXIOS 

—symmetrically  written  in  two  lines  of  large  Greek  letters, 
singularly  recalling  a  similar  inscription  on  a  very  large  and 
famous  amethyst,  with  a  bust  of  Minerva,  the  original  of  which 
is  among  the  Blenheim  gems.     It  runs — 

ETTTXHC  AIOCKOTPIAOT 

AiriAIOC  EH, 

Both  gems  are  indisputably  antique — ^the  former,  Greek  of 
the  utmost  purity ;  ^e  latter,  a  Roman  gem.  Both  alike  set 
at  flagrant  defiance  every  one  of  the  golden  rules  and  criteria 
by  ^ch  the  German  critics  and  Mr.  King  profess  to 
determine  the  genuineness  or  otherwise  of  such  an  oft-forged 
enhancement  of  the  interest  and  money  value  of  a  gem  as  the 
signature  of  the  artist  who  engraved  it.  Even  in  this  signature, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  lines  of  the  K  and  5, 
for  instance,  were  not  cut  by  a  wheel,  for  they  subside  at  their 
extremities  in  a  concave  curve.  So,  too,  the  O  seems  certainly 
the  work  of  a  tool  in  the  form  of  a  little  pipe  still  used  by  the 
gem  engraver  for  boring  a  hole  or  cutting  in  a  circular  line. 
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It  is  a  hazardous  thing  to  make  these  assertions  in  an  abso- 
lute way^  but,  so  far  as  comparison  goes  in  observations  of  tliis 
kind^  it  seems  to  be  as  we  have  stated. 

That  Pliny  does  not  mention  the  wheel — ^if,  indeed,  it  as 
much  as  the  drill  be  not  implied  in  his  language — would  be 
little  proof  that  it  was  not  in  use  to  anyone  accustomed  to  the 
manner  of  the  author  of  the  *  Historia  Naturalis.' 

That  Fronto,  in  his  marculus  or  little  mallet,  may  ^ve  us  a 
fresh  glimpse  into  the  workshop  of  the  gem-engraver,  is  not 
improbable.  If  so,  his  allusion  is  perhaps  to  some  method  of 
bruising  the  surface,  where  the  design  is  to  be  sunk,  by  means 
of  a  blunt  iron  or  copper  tool,  acting  through  the  agency  of 
emery  dust,  and  tapped  continually  by  a  little  mallet ;  in  short, 
abraiding  the  stone  on  a  small  scale,  after  the  manner  that 
desisrns  are  cut  into  s^ranites  and  porphyries  on  a  larsce  scale— 
a  manner  certably  employed  by  the  Egyptians  inLgraviBg 
on  their  monuments.  The  '  Meplat '  or  flat  shallow  manner 
frequent  with  Greek  artists  may  have  been  thus  produced. 
It  is  often  asserted  that  a  modem  gem  may  be  discerned  by  a 
want  of  polish  in  its  hollows.  This  may  be  true  of  gems  cut 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years ;  but,  certainly,  it  is  so  far 
from  being  true  generally,  that  the  very  perfection  of  the 
polish  in  the  hollows  of  a  gem  by  a  Pichler  or  one  of  the 
great  engravers  of  the  cinque-cento  period,  is  to  the  skilled 
eye  condemnatory  of  the  gem  as  an  antique.  The  degree  of 
polish  in  an  ancient  gem  generally  varies  in  different  parts, 
and  while  penetratiiig  every  portion  of  the  work,  is  never  of  the 
resplendent  lustre  of  the  modem  sort. 

Whether  the  ancient  engraver  availed  himself  of  lenses  has 
been  often  questioned ;  but  this  question  can  really  have  but 
one  answer,  and  that  answer  is  given  by  a  lens  now.  Look 
into  a  gem  with  a  moderate  power,  and  you  see  detail  in  the 
work,  and  evidences  of  a  mode  of  manipulation  that  could  not 
have  been  there  but  for  a  power  of  vision  in  the  artist  that  the 
imaided  eye,  except  in  the  case  of  very  short-sighted  people,  is 
not  endowed  with.  Mr.  King  remarks  truly  that  the  actual 
incisions  made  with  the  instruments  cannot  be  performed  under 
the  inspection  of  a  lens,  which  is  only  of  use  in  observing  on  a 
wax  impression  the  progress  that  the  tool  has  made.  But  the 
modern  artists  owe  to  the  use  of  high  magnifiers  in  this  latter 
process  the  extreme  minuteness  in  detail  which  they  have 
heen  able  to  introduce  into  their  works.  The  ancients  had 
no  such  convenient  means  of  using  high  powers ;  but  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  an  age  which  could  cut  crystal  globes  to  cool 
the  hands  of  luxurious  Indies,  and  formed  continually  piano- 
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convex  gem  stones  of  transparent  materials,  should  have 
avoided  making  the  simple  observation  that  these  Iens4ike 
objects  magnified  whatever  was  seen  through  them.  Xay, 
Seneca  even  mentions  the  fact  as  regards  globes  of  water.  Here, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  wheel,  Pliny's  silence  is  interpreted  as  a 
negative  argument  of  far  more  value  than  it  is  worth. 

We  are  constrained,  then,  to  conclude  that,  though  the  tools 
and  appliances  of  the  ancient  engraver  may  not  have  been  so 
convenient  as  those  in  modem  use,  they  did  not  differ  Avidely 
from  these  in  their  character ;  only  from  some  cause  the  Greek 
and  the  late  or  finer  Etruscan  artist  depended  little  on  the 
wheel,  perhaps  using  it  the  less  on  account  of  some  comparative 
inconvenience  in  his  mode  of  mounting  it.  But  also  the  cause 
of  the  wheel  superseding  other  tools  during  the  middle  empire 
may  have  been  due  to  diamond  dust  becoming  an  article  of 
commerce  only  towards  the  decline  of  Greek  art ;  and  though 
the  wheel  can  be  used  with  other  dust,  such  as  that  of  sapphire 
or  garnet,  it  was  the  use  with  it  of  diamond  dust  that  gave  it 
such  superiority  as  a  tool.  Sassanian  and  later  Koman  gems 
are  almost  entirely  cut  with  it,  aided  occasionally  by  the  drill. 

Whatever  at  different  times  and  among  different  nations 
may  have  been  the  forms  into  which  the  stones  carrying 
intaglio  may  have  been  shaped,  their  purpose  in  all  the  earlier 
ages  must  have  been  the  same.  The  gem  was  the  '  signet' 
It  served  the  purposes  at  .once  of  the  seal  and  of  the  signature 
of  the  owner,  from  whose  person  it  was  inseparable,  and  with 
whose  body  it  was  often  consumed  or  interred.  Its  impress 
was  the  ratification  of  his  act  and  deed,  as  its  impression  was 
the  guarantee  and  mtness  to  his  individuality.  That  a  companion 
so  important  should  soon  become  an  ornament  fashioned  in 
*  costly  sardonyx '  or  other  stone  precious  and  beautiful,  and 
embody  whatever  art  the  particular  age  could  impart  to  it,  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  functions  the  gem-signet  had  to 
l)erform. 

Through  long  ages,  with  one  branch  of  the  human  family,  it 
was  shaped  as  a  cylinder  or  little  roller,  on  which  figures  and 
legends  were  inscribed,  and  which  served  to  impress  those 
figures  and  legends  on  clay  as  the  cylinder  was  rolled  over  the 
surface  of  the  plastic  substance.  The  axis  was  bored  to 
receive  the  wire  that  fastened  it  to  the  arm  or  wrist  of  the 
wearer.  With  other  nations,  we  find  the  form  of  the  signet 
assuming  such  shapes  as  square  or  rectangular  tablets,  stones  in 
the  form  of  the  beetle,  conical  stamps,  spheroidal  seals ;  while 
among  the  Greeks,  and  those  who  borrowed  their  arts,  the 
s»tone  was  usuallv  cut  with  flat  or  plano-convex  faces,  and 
mounted  so  as  to  be  worn  in  a  ring  on  the  finger. 
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In  reviewing  these  various  forms  of  signet  in  the  order  d 
the  nationalities  that  made  use  of  them^  we  shall  be  dealing 
vrith  a  subject  that  ranges  over  the  whole  period  of  authentie 
history.  Indeed^  in  the  gems  that  have  been  worn  by  any 
civilised  people,  we  possess  an  epitome  of  that  people's  arts, 
their  religion,  and  their  civilisation,  in  a  form  at  once  the  most 
portable,  the  most  indestructible,  and  the  most  genuine. 

We  may  begin  with  cylinders,  the  roller-like  form  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia  gave  to  their  signets  from 
before  the  days  of  Urukh  (the  supposed  contemporary  of  the 
biblical  Chedorlaomer,  the  Kudur-mapula  of  Sir  Henry  Kaw- 
linson)  to  those  of  Xerxes — from  at  least  2000  or  2050  to 
480  B.C. 

This  large  portion  of  hmnan  history  has  been  conveniently 
broken  up  into  the  following  divisions  : — 

First  Period,  or  earlier  section  of  the  Primitive  Chaldean 

Empire  in  Lower  Mesopotamia.     We  may  call  this  tlie 

Early  Chaldasan  Period — ^from  about  B.G.  2234  to  about 

B.C.  1675. 

Second  Period,  or  later  section  of  the  Primitive  Chaldsean 

Empire.     The  Archaic^Baby Ionian   Period;    the  seat 

of  government  being  fixed  at  Babylon — from  about 

1675  B.C.  to  about  1500  b.g. 

Between  the  Second  and  Third  Periods  some  600  years 

elapse,  during  which  we  have  as  yet  obtained  but  little  Imow- 

ledge  regarding  the  arts  of  the  nations  in  Mesopotamia.     The 

eviaences  of  them  revive  among  the  ruins  of  Nimrood,  and  we 

conunence  our  next  period  in   the  mid-care^  of  the  great 

Assyrian  empire,  founded  probably  by   Tiglath  Pileaer  L, 

about  1110. 

The   Third  Period,  or  Early  Assyrian   Period,  will  date 

from  about  940  to  625  B.C. ;  and 
The  Fourth  Period,  extending  firom  the  fall  of  Nineveh  to  the 
entry  of  the  Persians  into  Babylon,  will  be  the  Assyro- 
Babylonian,  or   Later  Babylonian  Period — ^from  625 
to  536. 
The  Fifth  Period  will  be  the  Perso-Babylonian,  or  Persian 
Period,  dating  from  B.C.  536,  and  extending  to  the  time 
of  Alexander. 
The  cylindrical  signets  which  are  so  characteristic  of  all 
these  periods  are  usually  from  one  to  four  inches  in  length, 
with  a  diameter  of  about  a  third  or  fourth  of  their  length. 
The  collection  of  them  which  the  British  Museiun  owes  to  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  Mr.  Layard  is  the  most  complete  in  exist- 
ence.     In  what  follows  concerning   these  forms  of  signet. 
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reference  is  made  exclusively  to  this  collection,*  while  nearly- 
all  that  is  known  regarding  the  information  conveyed  by  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  on  these  cylinders  is  due  to  the  patience 
and  sagacity  of  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson.  It  may  be  well  to  go 
into  some  detail  on  the  subject,  as  at  present  little  has  been 
written  upon  it,  but  in  doing  so  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  precise  dates  assigned  are  subject  to  modification  from  the 
results  of  future  research. 

To  the  first  period  belong  several  cylinders,  and  among  them 
one  at  least  is  said  to  bear  a  character  still  more  archaic  in  form 
than  that  used  in  the  days  of  Urukh.  This  is,  therefore,  &c 
older  than  2050  B.G.  L&e  many  others  of  the  earlier  dates, 
it  seems  to  consist  of  a  dark^  compact,  but  not  very  hard  ser- 
pentine. Others,  again,  of  this  first  period,  are  formed  of 
stones  as  hard,  and  indeed  as  beautiful,  as  those  which  the 
Greek  and  Roman  sculptor  delighted  to  engrave.  Thus  to 
the  three  centuries  between  1700  and  2000  b.c.  we  may  refer 
several  beautiful  dark*green  jasper  cylinders ;  a  few  also  of  a 
pea^een  jasper,  just  like  a  variety  greatly  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  lapis-lasnili  in  Egyptian  ornamental  work.  One  in 
the  British  Museum  consists  of  a  black  jasper  mottled  with 
white ;  while  another,  apparently  belonging  to  the  earlier  part 
of  this  period,  is  a  ribboned  jasper,  so  cut  that  the  bands  run  as 
in  a  spiral  of  alternate  stripes  of  a  reddish-brown  and  white. 
Of  these  cyUnders,  many  are  composed  of  a  stalactitic  carbonate 
of  lime,  a  few  of  quartz  crystal,  and  about  an  equal  number  of 
lapis-lazuli.  One  of  them  consists  of  a  fine  translucent  green 
chalcedony  (a  kind  of  plasma),  containing  a  breccia  of  angular 
and  rounded  fragments  of  a  similar  green  mineral,  only  just  in- 
ferior in  hardness  to  quartz  crystal.  The  desi^  engraved  upon 
it  represents,  repeated  twice,  a  bearded  man  m  struggle  wi^  a 
wild  bull,  erect  on  his  hind  legs,  and  recognisable  by  his  widely- 
spreading,  knotted,  curved  and  tapered  horns,  as  the  colossal  wild 
buffalo,  or  amee,  of  the  Eastern  world.  In  the  field  is  a  diminu- 
tive bull  of  apparently  a  different  domestic  species,  that  seems 
introduced  to  raise  the  other  figures  into  heroic  magnitude  and 
dignity.  An  arrow-headed  inscription  completes  the  design, 
which  is  cut  into  this  difficult  stone  by  an  art  that  had  obviously 
triumphed  over  the  hardness  of  the  material.  The  moulding 
of  the  bull's  carcass  is  strongly  rendered,  but  its  anatomy  is 

*  We  desire  to  express  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Coze,  lately  of  the 
British  Museum,  now  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Calcutta,  for  infor* 
mation  regarding  the  inscriptions  and  dates  on  many  of  ihe9f^ 
cyUnders. 
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admirable ;  even  the  legs  are  artistically  finished  in  all  their 
details  of  hoof  and  fetlock  and  muscle.  One  is  tempted  to  con- 
trast with  this  monument  of  archaic  Chaldaean  art,  another,  also 
with  a  bull  for  its  subject,  though  at  least  six  hundred  years  later 
in  date,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  gems  of  Egyptian 
workmanship  on  a  stone  of  such  hardness.  It  is  a  small  rect- 
angular slab  of  beautiful  yellow  jasper,  carrying  on  one  side  a 
hollow-backed  horse,  fed  by  a  Pharaoh,  with  the  cartouche  of 
Amenophis  II. ;  on  the  obverse  is  a  bull  standing  at  rest. 
It  is  remarkable  for  being  drawn  in  a  delicate  but  still  archaic 
manner  and  modelled  in  a  flat  shallow  method,  that  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  deep-cut  workmanship  and  vigorous  freedom 
of  the  archaic  Chaldaean  artisan^  The  drawing  is  not  good 
enough  for  a  fine  period  of  art,  the  workmanship  too  ci^eful 
for  the  gnostic  age  when  this  yellow  jasper  was  much  in  vogue, 
and  the  cartouche  presents  an  accuracy  of  type  never  met  with 
in  the  later  times.  One  can  hardly,  therefore,  doubt  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  monument  of  Egyptian  art.*  In  some  of  the 
most  ancient  cylinders,  the  deeper  grooves  seem  to  run  in  long 
sweeping  lines,  that  look  rather  as  if  carved  out  by  some  shaip 
instrument  than  as  if  scraped  out  by  a  hard  tool  of  steel  or 
stone ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  inspect  some  of  these  deep,  long 
incisions,  often  narrowing  as  they  shallow,  without  a  belirf 
that  they  were  the  work  of  a  wheel-like  tool — ^for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  jaspers  and  chalcedonies  are  far  harder 
than  any  steel  even  of  modern  tempering. 

When  we  come  to  the  second  archaic  period — ^that,  namely, 
when  Babylon  became  the  seat  of  the  primitive  Chaldsan  or 
archaic  Babylonian  empire — ^the  chief  dificrence  to  be  observed 
in  the  cylinders  consists  in  the  material  being  for  the  most 
part  hasmatite :  a  pure  oxide  of  iron,  somewhat  softer  than  the 
jaspers,  and  capable  of  taking  a  fine  metallic  polish.  It  is 
during  the  later  part  of  these  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries B.C.,  viz.  in  Khammu  Rabi's  reign  (about  1517?)  that 
these  hasmatite  cylinders  seem  most  abundant.  They  are 
probably  the  seals  of  his  chief  officers.     To  this  period,  precise 

*  Objections  may  be  raised  to  the  genuineness  of  this  stone  on  tbe 
ground  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  work  on  bard  stones.  The  ansirer 
is  that  several  other  such  signets  are  known-— one  notably  in  sard, 
also  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the  reign  of  the  same  &ing,  and 
carrying  a  horse  exactly  the  counterpart  of  that  on  this  jasper. 
Egyptian  monuments  ever3rwhere  refute  the  idea  that  this  people 
was  unable  to  cut  such  stones.  The  yellow  jasper  may  have  been 
chosen  as  nearest  in  colour  to  the  usual  material  for  such  signets, 
gold. 
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dates  in  which  are  not  as  yet  attainable,  a  beautrfnl  little 
cylinder  of  smoky  quartz,  and  another  of  amethystine  quartz, 
would  seem  to  belong ;  a  pretty  onyx,  a  cornelian,  and  a  few 
jaspers  may  also  be  rdferred  to  it.  The  work  on  the  haematites 
and  later  cylinders  of  the  period  often  presents  in  the  grooves 
a  sharp  angular  section,  such  as  might  be  cut  by  a  tool  (whether 
curved  or  straight)  the  edge  of  which  must  have  been  nearly 
square,  and  grooves  worked  by  this  tool  may  be  seen  running 
in  successive  ridges  in  ornamental  parts  of  the  design. 

Leaving  the  history  and  the  arts  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  we 
leap  the  long  gap  in  time  that  separates  our  second  period  from 
that  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire.  There  exist,  indeed, 
impressions  on  brick  of  a  Shalmanassar  and  Tiglath  Fileser  I. 
(names  that  recur  in  later  history);  and  they  may  serve  to 
remind  us  that  it  is  the  monuments  of  art  that  are  wanting, 
not  that  the  art  itself  was  in  abeyance  through  these  600 
years.  We  may  hope  that  sites  yet  unexplored  of  ancient  cities 
in  Mesopotamia  mil  one  day  yield  up  their  records,  and  help 
to  complete  this  great  chapter  in  the  history  of  Asia  and  of  man. 

Our  third  period,  which  succeeds  to  this  historical  gap, 
reaches  from  about  940,  when  Sardanapalus  I.  was  king,  and 
the  capital  was  at  Nimroud,  down  to  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh,  in  625.  To  this  time  belong  a  few  pretty  flesh-hued 
cornelians  of  a  very  wax-like  texture,  and  in  oeautiful  preser- 
vation ;  one  of  them  is  said  to  carry  a  date  equivalent  to  940 
B.C.  These  are  found  mingled  with  a  few  of  haematite,  ser- 
pentine, jasper,  and  other  stones ;  in  all,  some  fifty  or  sixty 
cylinders  that  belong  to  this  great  period  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.  About  one-half  of  them  would  seem  to  be  confined 
in  date  to  the  years  between  750  and  700,  or  rather  later. 
Among  these  is  one  of  amazon  stone — a  variety  of  felspar  of  a 
fine  bluish- green  colour,  mottled  with  white,  and  described  as  the 
signet  of  Sennacherib,  whose  name  it  carries.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  later  times  the  smaragdus,  of  which  the  amazon  felspar 
may  then  have  been  considered  a  variety,  was  the  material  set 
apart  for  royal  signets.  The  whole  of  these  cylinders  present 
purely  Assyrian  features,  such  as  we  see  theift  in  the  larger 
monuments  exhumed  from  their  fossil  state  by  Mr.  Layard. 
The  older  ones  are  the  more  conventional;  the  later  are  the 
more  free  in  their  treatment,  and  are  at  once  of  a  finer 
workmanship  and  generally  on  harder  stones.  The  older  cylin- 
ders of  this  group  also  often  exhibit  a  style  of  ornamentation 
that  recalls  to  our  mind  the  difierent  milled,  guilloche,  and 
other  varieties  of  the  so-called  Etruscan  borders  on  Phoenician, 
Etruscan,  and  Early  Greek  gems.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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cylindiers  of  a  date  subsequent  to  700  begin  to  show  the 
importation  of  Babylonian  ideas. 

The  Medes  and  the  Babylonians  combined  to  destroy 
Nineveh  in  625  B^c,  and  Babylon  then  emerged  fir<»n  her 
long  historical  eclipse,  to  shine  as  the  resplendent  capital  of  a 
new  Assyrian  empire.  During  this  our  rourth  period,  extend- 
ing from  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  in  536,  Babylonian  imagery  is  found  blended  with  or 
superposed  on  the  emblems  and  art  of  Assyria.  The  drapery 
becomes  more  elaborately  finished;  a  feathery  tiararformed 
crown  is  frequent;  while  the  lotus,  the  ibex,  the  sacred  tree, 
the  winged  Presence — the  'Feroher,'  something  like  that 
on  Egyptian  monuments — and  a  four-winged  figure,  are  among 
the  permanent  but  as  yet  uninterpreted  or  unsatisfactorily- 
interpreted  emblems  of  Assyrian  art  that  retain  their  places  on 
the  cylinders  of  this  Assyro-Babylonian  period.  The  stones 
of  this  time  are  always  fine — generally  chalcedonies — and 
often  of  that  beautiful  blue  variety  known  by  the  epithet  of 
sapphirine.  Eyed  agates  and  brecdated  jaspers  are  also  met 
with.  It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  the  use  of  a  shallow 
drill  seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon  in  the  hands  of  the 
engravers  of  this  Assyro-Babylonian  period. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  cylinders,  we  must  call  atten- 
tion to  the  last  phase  in  which  they  presented  themselves 
during  the  fifth,  or  Persian  period.  Ajfter  the  conquest  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus,  this  form  of  signet  became  less  common; 
but  if  we  may  trust  to  the  famous  chalcedony  with  the  portrait 
of  Darius  Hystaspis  in  his  chariot,  it  must  still  have  been  the 
symbol  and  borne  the  warrants  of  sovereign  authority.  In 
point  both  of  material  and  of  workmansmp,  these  Persian 
cylinders  are  the  finest,  as  they  are  the  latest,  of  this  class  of 
gems.  Slightly  barrelled  in  form  —  a  peculiarity  observable 
in  one  or  two  of  the  Assyrian  period — they  are  made  of 
beautiful  stones,  such  as  rich  red  sard,  onyx,  mocharstone, 
agates,  and  jaspers,  all  selected  for  the  beauty  or  contrast  of 
their  colours.  The  subjects  on  these  Persian  cylinders  teem 
somewhat  more  with  monsters  than  those  of  the  Assyrian 
or  Assyro-Babylonian  periods;  and  one  never-failing  cha- 
racteristic of  their  style  consists  in  the  dresses  being  looped 
up,  whereas  on  the  cylinders  of  the  previous  periods,  ext^- 
ing  over  some  1,500  years,  these  long  garments  hang  nearly 
to  the  feet.  A  few  cylinders  of  somewhat  enigmatical  cnaracter 
— one  or  two  probably  Median,  others  of  Parthian  origin— 
and  again  a  small  number  that  seem  to  have  been  originallj 
Assyro-Babylonian  cylinders,  on  which  Himyaritic  inscriptions 
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were  af^rwards  engraved  in  South  Arabia,  cut  on  beautiful 
agates,  nearly  exhaust  this  important  chapter  in  the  history  of 
gems,  and  of  human  art. 

But  there  is  still  a  class  of  gems  that  must  be  included  in 
a  survey  of  the  Asiatic  signets — ^that,  namely,  known  by  the 
name  of  stamps,  or  stamp  seals.  These,  for  the  most  part  (so 
&r  as  they  are  at  present  known),  seem  to  belong  to  tiie 
Assyrian  period  subsequent  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  pre- 
Christian  century,  and  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Nineveh. 
They  do  not  appear — so  Jhr,  at  least,  as  examples  of  them  are 
known — ^to  have  been  employed  in  Babylon  previous  to  the 
Persian  conquest;  after  which,  however,  in  smaU  numbers 
and  in  rather  more  diversified  forms,  they  recur.  The  Assyrian 
stamps  are  usually  in  conical  or  conoid  forms.  The  cone  is 
truncated  and  generally  facetted  by  planes  tangent  to  its 
conical  surface,  so  as  to  present  a  sort  of  octagonal  slightly 
pyramidal  handle  for  the  seal,  which  was  engraved  upon  its 
base.  Sards,  cornelians,  agates,  and  quartz  are  materials  of 
which  these  stamps  are  fashioned,  but  the  favourite  stone 
appears  to  have  been  the  sapphirine  chalcedony.  Stamps  ot 
this  material,  of  extraordinary  beauty,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Assyrian  Gallery  of  tiie  British  Museum,  one  or  two  with  a 
colour  and  lustre  and  a  translucence  that  might  well  delude  the 
eye  into  the  belief  that  it  was  looking  on  a  veritable  sapphire. 
Among  the  more  common  subjects  on  these  Assyrian  stamps 
are  to  be  seen  priests  making  offerings  before  altars  dedicated 
to  different  divinities,  probably  the  ^  patron  saints '  or  gods 
of  the  owner  of  the  signet.  An  altar  on  one  of  them  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  dove — ^possibly  an  allusion  to  Semiramis ;  while 
on  others  men  wrestie  with  animals,  or  men  and  genii  hold  up 
the  *  Feroher,'  or  winged  Presence,  over  the  sacred  tree,  the 
sun  and  moon  often  occurring  in  the  field. 

The  few  Persian  stamps  are  cut  on  stones  fantastic  and 
pretty,  of  the  onyx  kind,  and  exhibit  the  same  class  of  subjects 
as  those  seen  on  their  cylinders,  a  lion  and  a  man  in  combat 
bei^  one  of  the  most  frequent  on  them. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  important  though 
somewhat  obscure  period  in  the  history  of  the  engraver's  art, 
partly  because  it  is  entirely  new,  and  piuiJy  because  Mr.  King 
has  unaccountably  attributed  the  earliest  engraving  on  ham 
stone  cylinders,  crystal,  onyx,  &c.,  to  the  *  engravers  of  Nineveh 
*  shortly  before  the  time  of  Sargon,'  who  reigned  in  720,  just 
previous  to  the  date  of  Sennacherib.  He  quotes  the  so-called 
Sennacherib's  signet  as  an  illustration  of  this  early  work,  and 
he  speaks  of  amazon-stone,  of  which  it  is  composed,  as  one  of 
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the  hardest  substances  known  to  the  lapidary — unaware,  it 
would  seem,  that  a  hard  knife  will  scratch  it.  We  have  seen 
reason  for  declaring  that  human  art  had  learnt  the  mastery 
over  materials  far  more  stubborn  than  this  beautiful  felspar  at 
a  period  in  Egypt  probably  700  and  in  Chaldsea  not  less  than 
1,000  years  earlier  than  the  date  of  Sennacherib. 

Of  Asiatic  gems  during  the  Seleucid  and  the  Arsacid  periods, 
subsequent  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  we  possess  but 
little  certain  knowledge  beyond  a  few  portraits  of  the  Syrian 
kings  in  a  fine  Greek  manner ;  I  ut  when,  imder  the  SassaoicUe, 
the  exotic  Greek  art  fostered  by  the  previous  dynasties  gave 
way  before  the  encouragement  of  native  arts  and  the  Parian 
language,  seals  and  stamps  with  oriental  features  again  appear. 
The  portraiture  that  had  become  a  fashion  soon  after  the  days 
of  Alexander,  by  the  use  of  coins  carrying  a  likeness  of 
the  head  (but  rarely,  by  the  way,  of  the  bust)  of  the  sovereign, 
and  repeated,  of  course,  in  the  imitative  art  of  the  gem-engraver, 
continued  in  vogue ;  but  the  treatment  was  Asiatic — ^not  very 
refined  in  manipulation,  though  elaborate  in  details  chiefly 
wrought  by  the  wheel ;  and  the  subject,  especially  where  it  is 
a  royal  head,  often  carries  a  circumscription  in  Pehlevi  charac- 
ters to  which  those  of  Greece  had  now  yielded  place. 

The  stamps  of  this  Sassanian  period — which,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, extended  from  a.d.  226  to  a.d.  651 — ^present 
singular  rounded  spheroidal  forms,  frequently  pierced  as  a 
coarse  but  small  ring.  They  differ  much  in  shape  and  orna- 
mentation ;  are  usually  cut  out  of  chalcedony,  or  camelian,  or 
jasper ;  and  in  general  the  finer — or  rather  the  less  coarse- 
works  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  earlier  dates^  down  to  about 
300  A.D.  But  the  finest  relics  of  this  latest  phase  of  Persian  art 
are  the  regular  ring-stones,  which,  notwithstanding  their  Greek 
form  and  origin,  the  *  Parthian '  empire  of  the  Shahpurs  and 
the  Chosroes  must  have  consented  to  receive  as  an  inheritance 
from  the  Greek  taste  of  the  days  of  the  Arsacidas.  These  ring- 
stones  are  often  beautiful  specimens  of  almandine  and  other 
kinds  of  garnet — of  amethyst,  lapis-lazuli,  nicolo,  and  all  sorts 
of  sard  and  chalcedony  in  large  and  rich  variety ;  and  the  seals 
vary  in  size  firom  the  minutest  of  carbuncles  to  the  famous 
amethyst  signet  in  the  Devonshire  Collection,  of  Bahrun 
Kerm&n  Shd.h,  son  of  Shahpur  (or  Sapor  the  Great),  which 
carries  that  prince's  portrait,  and  a  superscription  recently  read 
by  Mr.  E.  Thomas. 

We  may  now  turn  from  the  cylinders,  stamp,  and  seals  of 
the  Asiatic  world  to  the  discussion  of  the  beetle'Stone,  or  scar 
rabaeus ;  and  to  trace  its  histoiy  we  must  track  back  against  the 
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stream  of  time  up  to  the  early  records  of  another  people  pos- 
sessed of  associations  and  arts  not  less  venerable  than  those  or 
the  primitive  Chaldsean  empire;  for  the  beetle  form  is  met 
vrith  among  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  monmnents  of  Egypt.  It 
is  usually  carved  out  of  a  very  soft  steatitic  or  talcose  stone, 
and  glazed  with  a  beautiful  blue  glaze  (known  to  the  Greeks 
as  the  '  artificial '  icvavos — a  copper  compound  that  formed  an 
article  of  export  to  Greece,  and  of  which,  indeed,  an  exported 
«ake  was  discovered  at  Camirus,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum).  As  an  ornament  and  as  a  s^bol,  the  scarabseus 
existed  as  early  and  probably  far  earher  than  the  reign  of 
Cheops,  the  founder  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  for  a  steatitic 
beetle-stone  of  this  kind  in  the  British  Museum  has  that 
sovereign's  cartouche  on  its  base,  and  another  has  that  of 
a  succeeding  king.  This  would  give  the  scarabseus  a  date  of 
at  least  2,300  years  before  our  era — a  date  as  early  as  that  of 
Urukh  in'Chaldsea.  But  that  this  form  of  stone  was  in  early 
times  used  by  the  Egyptians  as  a  signet  is  doubtful,  though 
long  afterwards,  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  certain  seals  still 
carry  the  marks  of  the  beetle's  feet  round  their  edges,  and  were 
evidently  impressed  by  beetle-stones. 

The  tablet  of  yellow  jasper  already  alluded  to,  like  a  similar 
one  of  sard,  belongs  to  the  period  of  Amenophis  II.,  about  1450 
B.C. ;  and  another  in  the  British  Museum,  formed  of  a  beautiful 
mottled  maroon  jasper,  carries  the  cartouche  of  Barneses  II., 
and  would  have  an  age,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the 
Egyptologers,  of  about  1320  b.g.  These  tablets  would  seem 
to  have  been  true  Egyptian  signet-stones,  for  they  are  pierced 
by  a  hole  to  carry  a  fastening,  in  which  a  gold  ring  adapted  to 
the  size  of  the  thumb  was  fitted.  The  Egyptian  scarabseus 
was  not,  however,  confined  to  small  glazed  steatitic  ornaments  ; 
it  was  fashioned  of  many  materials  and  of  various  sizes,  from 
the  colossal  greenstone  monster  that  now  loads  the  floor  of  the 
British  Museum,  to  the  elegant  green  jasper,  mounted  in  a 
plaque  of  gold,  in  the  same  collection ;  and  numerous  scarabasi 
occur  in  sard,  in  lapis-lazuli  and  amethyst,  and,  in  short,  in 
every  material  prized  by  Egyptian  taste. 

Nor  was  the  scarab  form  confined  to  Egypt:  it  became, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  the  favourite  shape  of  gem  among 
races  that  were  indebted  to  that  nation  for  many,  at  least,  of  the 
details  of  their  art.  But  with  the  Egyptian,  the  beetle  or  *  Khe- 
pcr' — a  word  to  which  the  German  *Kafer'  and  our  *  Chafer' 
are  probably  allied — was  the  symbol  of  a  worship ;  for  this  insect 
seems  to  have  been  looked  on  as  a  type  of  self-creative  Power, 
and  so  of  the  Creator ;  inasmuch  as  to  it  was  attributed  (of 
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course^  erroneously)  a  facnlty  of  self-reproduction — a  sort  of 
parthenogenesis,  to  use  the  language  of  modem  physiology. 

But  for  the  Semitic  races  of  Lower  Egypt — ^branches  of  the 
same  family  as  the  Phoenician  colonies  of  Palestine,  and  various 
islands  and  cities  on  the  Mediterranean — ^the  beetle  had  pro- 
bably no  superstitious  significance,  and  yet  both  tiiey  and  the 
perhaps  kindred  Etruscan  race  continually  employed  it;  pro- 
bably as  a  habit,  acquired  during  the  intercourse  of  the  ingenious 
trafficking  and  industrious,  but  apparently  not  inventLTe  Fhce- 
mdan  race  with  the  dvilisation  of  Egypt  The  dark-grcen 
jasper  scarabs  found  in  the  cemeteries  at  Tharros,  in  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  are  many  of  them  undoubtedly  Phoenician ;  and 
in  workmanship,  in  material,  and  in  subject,  a  little  gem  in  Hie 
British  Museum,  found  at  Gaza,  harmonises  with  these.  This 
gem  is  mounted  in  a  gold  handle  ornamented  with  the  heads  of 
gazelles,  not  unlike  the  mountings  of  some  firom  Tharros,  very 
Egyptian  in  their  fashion.  On  the  base  of  this  jasper  beeUe 
IS  a  figure  of  Baal(?)  slaying  an  erect  lion,  like  the  subject  so 
frequent  on  the  monuments  and  on  the  cylinders  and  conical 
stamps  of  Assyria  and  of  the  Perso-Babylonian  period*  On 
these  enigmatical  scarabs,  as  on  the  other  art-monuments  of  the 
world-wandering  Phoenician  race,  we  continually  find  Egyptian 
details  mingled  with  art,  mainly  Assyrian  or  Babylonian,  in 
its  larger  features.  Artisans,  but  not  in  the  highest  sense, 
perhaps,  artists,  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  hands  wroi^ht 
the  fictUe  vases  and  bronzes,  if  not  the  gems,  in  ancient  use  in 
Mesopotamia  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Solomon  em- 
ployed a  Tyrian,  '  cunning  to  work  in  gold  and  silver,  brass 
'  and  iron,  in  purple,  and  in  crimson,  and  in  blue,  and  that 
•coiild  BkiU  to  engrave  gravings  with  the  cunning  men  that 
'  were  with  him  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  whom  David  Iiis 
'  father  did  provide.'  M&y  not  many  such  Hurams  have  been 
known  in  the  halls  of  Mesopotamian  palaces,  and  were  not  the 
works  in  stone,  in  metal,  in  coloured  labrics,  and  in  ivory,  that 
adorned  those  palaces,  made  by  Phoenician  hands,  and  perhaps 
imported  in  Phoenician  caravans?  Their  race  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  mines  of  Cyprus,  that  supplied  the  archaic  world 
with  copper,  even  as  it  would  seem  by  a  commerce  that  reached 
to  India ;  and  Phoenicians  in  that  distant  age  reaped  the  golden 
wealth  of  the  mines  on  the  isle  of  Thasos  and  the  adjacent 
Thracian  coast. 

Many  of  the  copper  vessels  found  in  the  North- West  Palace 
at  Nimroud  present  a  close  similarity,  if  not  identity,  in  fabric 
and  subject  with  those  that  have  been  found  among  undoubtedly 
Phoenician  monuments  in  Cyprus  and  elsewhere,  and  are  con- 
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sidered  by  Mr,  Franks  to  be  monuments  of  the  handicraft  and 
of  the  commerce  of  that  people.  They  often,  moreover,  carry 
[Egyptian  symbols  and  hieroglyphics ;  but  these,  like  the  Cufic 
letters  in  some  mediieval  churches  and  monuments,  are  without 
other  meaning  than  that  of  an  exotic  and  ungenuine  ornamen- 
tation. On  the  other  hand,  were  the  men  that  ^  could  skill  to 
^  grave '  in  hard  stones,  Phoenicians  too  ? 

To  this  we  must  reply,  that  the  cylinder  form  of  signet  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  Mesopotamia,  and  that  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  art  embodied  in  them,  and  the  evident  directness 
of  descent  of  that  art  &om  the  days  of  Urukh  to  those  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  and  Xerxes,  alike  preclude  the  idea  of  its 
being  other  than  indigenous  even  on  such  stones  as  lapis-lazuli 
and  amazon  felspar,  wHch  were  importationfl  from  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  Chaldaean,  and  probably  also  of  the  Assyrian 
empire. 

Indeed,  had  these  cvlinders  been  wrought  by  Phoenicians,  we 
should  probably  have  found  them  among  me  tombs  in  Phoenician 
colonies.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  few  cases  where  the  gems 
belonging  to  this  race  have  been  met  with,  they  are  not 
cylindrical,  but  beetle-formed ;  while  a  few  cylinders  inscribed 
with  Phoenician  characters  seem  to  have  had  these  characters 
cut  on  them  in  times  long  subsequent  to  the  date  at  which  the 
cylinders  themselves  were  engraved. 

How  the  scarab  form  came  to  be  domiciled  among  the 
Etruscans  is  at  present  a  mystery  as  dark  as  the  origin  of 
that  people,  their  religion,  ana  their  arts.  Like  the  Phoenician 
scarabtei,  the  Etruscan  sort  differed  slightly  in  shape  from  the 
sacred  beetle  of  Egyptian  tradition :  the  favourite  materials  for 
the  scarab  also  varied  with  the  national  tastes  of  the  people 
who  used  them ;  Phoenician  gems  being  usually  composed  of  a 
dark-green  chlorite-jasper  somewhat  similar  to  the  green  base 
of  the  bloodstone,  and  (though  rarely)  also  of  a  dark  liver- 
brown  jasper,  while  the  Etruscan  scarab  was  usually  cut  out 
of  various  kinds  of  camelian  and  sard,  and  often  also  of  veined 
and  banded  agates.  Specimens  also  exist  cut  from  amethyst, 
garnet,  green  chalcedony,  and  even  emerald. 

The  ^Etruscan  border,'  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made, 
was  BO  called  from  the  belief  formerly  held,  that  it  was  the 
characteristic  mark  of  Etruscan  work.  It  consists  of  an  orna- 
mental fringe  or  cordon  engraved  round  the  base  of  the  beetle- 
stone,  close  to  its  edge,  and  forming  a  little  frame  within  which 
the  engraver  usually  confined  his  design.  On  one  gem  the  border 
is  '  granulated,'  and  looks  like  a  string  of  beads ;  on  another — 
as  the  '  milled '  border — it  consists  of  a  sort  of  little  ladder- 
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like  succession  of  cross-bars,  uniting  (generally  9t  right  angles ; 
sometimes,  however,  obliquely)  two  parallel  lines  that  gurdle 
the  face  of  the  gem ;  while  the  '  guiUoche,'  again,  is  the  most 
complex  border  of  all,  representing  two  wires  loosely  twisted. 
It  is  formed  by  a  succession*  of  iS-shaped  lines,  in  place  of  the 
straight  cross-bars  of  the  '  milled '  border,  and  these  are  so 
neatly  and  regularly  blent  with  the  continuous  lines  that  bound 
them,  as  to  give  to  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  delicate 
twist  or  plait  In  all  cases,  save  those  of  the  poorest  work, 
the  finish  of  this  little  framework  is  most  carefully  elaborated, 
and  the  degree  of  elaboration  is  usually  in  some  proportion  to 
the  beauty  of  the  stone  and  finish,  as  well  of  the  scarab  as  of 
the  design  it  carries. 

Afler  examining  these  borders  under  the  microscope,  and 
especially  the  more  careless  ones,  in  which  the  artist  was  more 
liable  to  betray  something  of  his  method,  one  finds  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  they  were  not  the  work  of  a  revolving  tool  of 
the  nature  of,  if  not  actually,  a  wheel. 

That  the  scarab  form  ever  became  domiciled  in  Greece 
proper,  or  even  in  the  more  thoroughly  Greek  parts  of  Italy,  is 
very  questionable  indeed,  notwithstanding  that  a  few  such 
gems  have  been  found  in  ^gina  and  in  Greece.  Gems  certainly 
are  not  rare  on  stones  of  a  scaraboid  form ;  that  is  to  say,  on 
stones — usually  chalcedony,  lapis-lazuli,  or  amethyst — cut  so 
as  to  have  the  general  outline  but  none  of  the  details  of  elytra, 
head,  or  feet  of  the  beetle;  and  such  stones,  even  of  considerable 
size,  are  not  imfrequently  met  with  on  sites  as  Greek  as  the 
work  upon  the  gems  themselves.  But  they  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
archaic ;  on  the  contrary,  they  often  carry  work  of  the  best 
period  of  art.  The  chalcedony  with  a  noble  Victory  arranging 
a  Trophy,  recently  purchased  by  the  British  Museum  nom 
Signer  Castellani,  said  to  have  been  found  in  Sicily,  and 
realising  the  description  by  Suetonius  of  the  signet  of  Galba— 
*  Sculptura  gemmse  Yictoriam  cum  tropseo  exprimens  ;*  a  fine 
lapis-lazuli  Aphrodite  ^  anadyomene,'  dug  out  at  Athens,  and 
belonging  to  Mr.  Bhodes ;  the  unique  gem,  a  chalcedony  with 
the  signature  of  Dexamenos,  found  at  Kertch,  and  now  in  the 
Hermitage,  with  other  scaraboid  gems  exhumed  at  the  same 
place,  are  among  those  that  may  be  cited  as  grand  examples  of 
Greek  engraving  on  stones  cut  into  this  form.  Similarly 
formed  stones  are  frequent  with  what  appears  to  be  Persian 
work  on  them ;  indeed,  the  form  appears  to  be  one  fostered 
rather  by  Asiatic  than  by  Greek  tastes. 

The  presence  of  very  fine  Greek  work  within  an  *  Etruscan 
border,'  upon  ring-stones,  finds  its  explanation  in^the  probable 
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supposition  that  the  Greek,  if  he  had  ever  borrowed  the  scarab 
form,  soon  discarded  the  beetle  for  the  plain  signet-stone  calcu- 
lated for  mounting  in  that  essentially  Greek  kind  of  signet, 
the  finger-ring,  whether  the  stone  were  sawn  from  a  scarab  or 
specially  cut  for  the  purpose.  The  scarab  border,  however, 
was  for  some  time  retained  —  more  particularly  in  Italian- 
Greece — but  that,  too,  was  discarded  when  Greek  art  threw 
off  all  the  other  trammels  of  its  archaic  phase. 

To  distinguish  Etruscan  from  other  gems,  though  a  task  not 
exempt  from  the  confusion  introduced  by  forged  imitations,  is 
usually  one  of  the  least  difiicult  presented  by  a  collectiouv 
But  to  trace  the  connexion  of  Etruscan  art  with  the  early  art 
of  the  Greek  colonies  of  Italy ;  to  seek  an  explanation  of  the 
use  of  the  scarab-stone  as  a  national  custom;  or  to  endeavour  to 
unravel  the  threads,  whether  of  ethnological  relationship  or  of 
geographical  accident,  that  had  interwoven  the  myths  and  reli- 
gion of  Greeks  with  the  worship  of  gods  and  an  angelology 
possibly  Semitic,  but  certainly  of  a  type  Greece  did  not  know — 
these  are  tasks  which  the  best  archaK)logists  have  approached 
with  modesty,  and  allowed  to  belong  almost  wholly  to  the 
refflons  of  conjecture.  That  the  Etruscan  was  personally 
indolent  and  voluptuous — *  pinguis  Tyrrhenus,'  as  we  see  him 
in  his  sepulchral  effigies  from  Vulci  and  Tarquinii — is  certain. 
That  he  gratified  luxurious  tastes,  more  ])articularly  in  the 
details  of  personal  ornament,  we  find  confirmed  by  the  beautiful 
gold  and  gem-studded  relics  left  in  Etruscan  tombs.  That 
Etruria  had  arts  of  her  own  seems  also  evident,  whether  the 
artists  and  artisans  who  laboured  on  them  were  of  native  race, 
or  Greeks  working  under  Etruscan  influences,  or  were  both. 
That  these  arts  extended  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Etrurian 
states  also,  there  is  some  evidence  to  prove. 

The  so-called  Etruscan  fictile  vases — the  vases  really  of  the 
whole  Greek  world — are  indeed  Greek,  not  Etruscan ;  the 
true  fictile  work  of  Etruria,  so  far  as  we  at  present  know  it, 
was  to  the  last  degree  rude.  And  yet  passages  are  not  wanting 
in  ancient  writings  to  tempt  us  to  give  to  this  nation  something 
of  the  place  in  the  Greek  and  Soman  worlds  which  we  have 
just  been  assigning  to  the  Phoenician  in  regard  to  the  metallic 
utensils  and  smaller  ornaments  of  Mesopotamia. 

The  *  Tyrrhena  sigilla '  of  Horace  would  seem  to  allude  to 
little  statuettes  after  the  Etruscan  taste,  and  which,  therefore, 
must  have  had  artistic  claims  sufficient  to  fascinate  and  to 
satisfy  the  fastidious  Roman.  But  Athenaeus  quotes  Critias  as 
averring  that  *  Etruria  bore  off  the  palm  for  gold-wrought 
'  bowls,  and  for  all  the  bronze  in  use  tot  economic  purposes,' 
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even  in  Athens  herself,  that  ^  nurse  of  arts  and  eye  of  Greece.' 
Indeed,  the  mines  of  Campania  were  celebrated  for  their 
copper  produce  from  those  days  of  old  when,  according  to  the 
tradition  recounted  by  Pliny,  the  mythic  Numa  instituted  a 
guild  of  brassfounders — the  early  days  of  an  era  during  which 
a  native  Etruscan  art  had  flourished  diat  was  well-nigh  extinct 
in  Kome  when  Pliny  wrote. 

It  would  probably  be  easy  to  exaggerate  this  Etruscan 
commerce.  The  Etruscans,  however,  were  rich,  and  wealth 
indicates  at  least  an  industry  and  a  commerce  of  some  kind. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  artisans  who  developed 
that  industry  were  Etruscan,  though  the  maritime  character  of 
the  people  in  early  times  is  eminently  in  favour  of  their 
commerce  having  been  so.  The  Greek  lived  near,  and  was  of 
a  versatile  and  enterprising  nature;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  a  class  of  artisan  Greeks  may  have  early  settled  in  the 
land  and  become  Etruscan  in  all  but  their  religion,  their 
mythology,  and  their  arts,  and  these  they  may  have  engrafted 
on  what  they  found  in  the  Tuscan  cities.  Still,  Etrurian  art 
and  religion  never  became  wholly  Greek.  The  one  retained 
its  style ;  the  other,  some  at  least  of  its  characteristic  forms  and 
elaborate  ceremonial,  together  with  the  names  of  certain  of  its 
divinities. 

Thus  the  art  of  Etruria  never  quite  loses  a  native  quaintness; 
for  we  find  stiff  and  serio-comic  attitudes  as  well  on  the  wall- 
paintings  of  late  tombs  as  on  the  rudest  types  of  early  gems. 
The  roughness  of  outline,  the  exaggeration  in  anatomy,  the 
disproportion  and  incompleteness,  or  rather  unrefined  com- 
pletion of  delicate  details,  such  as  in  the  terminations  of  a 
figure,  are  other  characters  that  it  never  quite  shook  ofL 

So,  again,  while  the  whole  system  of  Greek  i^y  thology  and 
tradition  became  naturalised  in  the  Tuscan's  houscuiiold,  it  failed 
in  entirely  Hellenising  his  religion.  The  winged  form  of 
divinities — so  rare  in  Greek  art — ^was  their  habitual  though 
not  universal  guise  with  the  Etruscan ;  so  that  on  two  scarabs 
at  Berlin  and  in  the  British  Museum,  Jove,  with  the  thunder- 
bolt hurled  from  his  hand,  stands  as  a  figure  with  vast  wings 
over  the  object  of  his  vengeance — ^a  woman's  form,  called  by  the 

fem  interpreters  Semele.  On  other  scarabs  we  see  winged 
gures,  silent  monuments  of  a  religion  that  is  as  lost  to  us  as 
the  language  of  the  people  who  worshipped  under  it.  And  then, 
again,  on  how  many  gems  as  undoubtedly  Etruscan,  do  we  see 
the  heroes  of  Hellenic  myth  represented  on  the  little  arena  of 
the  stone  striving  or  acting  there  the  ofl-told  deeds  of  Grecian 
story  I     An  Itwan  cycle  of  myth  collected,  indeed,  round 
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Hercules ;  but  Theseus,  CEidipus,  Philoctetes,  the  thunder- 
blasted  Capaneus,  Othrjades,  Perseus^  Ajax,  Achilles — ^these 
are  chiefly  heroes  of  the  Theban  and  Iliad  cycles ;  Greek  of 
the  Greek,  whence  should  they  get  any  hereditary  claim  to  an 
Etruscan  domicile?  Yet  are  they  the  subjects  of  the  majority 
of  Etruscan  gems ;  and  the  geny^ngrayer,  as  if  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  work  to  a  half-foreign  people  who  might  else  mistake  it, 
has  on  many  of  the  finest  of  these  gems  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  heroes  he  represents  on  them — ^names  that  are  nearly  always 
corrupted  forms  of  the  Greek,  except  where,  in  the  case  of 
divinities,  native  titles  have  been  applied  to  such  Xxreek  deities 
as  the  Etruscan  had  adopted  as  the  representations  or  counter- 
parts of  his  own.  In  the  famous  gem  at  Berlin,  found  at 
Perugia,  five  of  the  seven  heroes  against  Thebes  are  depicted 
in  a  carefully-finished  but  archaic  guise,  with  the  name  of  each 
inscribed  by  his  side.  That  this  feature  is  not  confined  to 
gems  is  shown  by  the  beantifdl  mirrois  from  Etrurian  tombs. 
In  one  of  these,  not  the  least  valuable  of  the  many  splendid 
additions  recently  made  to  Mr.  Newton's  department  at  the 
British  Museum,  Menelaus  and  Helen  are  represented  in  an 
«t  exquisitely  Greek  in  style  but  with  names  inscribed  in 
Etruscan  characters. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  true  solution  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  relations  of  Etruscan  art  and  religion  to  the 
mythology  and  arts  of  Greece,  and  however  profound  the 
influence  of  Greek  thought  and  technical  method  may  have 
been  on  the  artists  who  engraved  the  Tuscan  gems  and  mirror- 
cases,  it  is  certain  that  the  engravers  of  Etruria  worked  in  a 
style  that  retained  its  distinctive  features,  notwithstanding  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  Greek  artist  of  Southern  Italy. 
At  one  time  resembling  the  Greek  art  in  its  archaic  phase, 
Etruscan  gem-engraving  seems  to  have  retained  its  charac- 
teristics with  but  slight  alteration,  while  the  arts  of  Magna 
Grascia  were  being  developed  into  noble  beauty.  It  is  as 
though  ike  Etruscan  had  been  cut  oflT  firom  the  fountain-head 
of  artistic  nourishment,  and  retained  in  almost  a  stereotjrped 
form  the  arts  he  had  at  some  earlier  tune  drawn  firom  that 
living  source. 

Still  it  is  probable  that,  if  we  could  assign  their  dates  to  the 
Etruscan  gems  in  our  collections,  we  should  be  able  to  prove 
^t  the  art  embodied  in  them  had  not  been  entirely  stationary. 
I'or  we  believe  these  gems  may  be  classed  into  two  or  three 
broad  divisions.  Fmt,  there  are  figures,  generally  of  ani- 
nuds  or  armed  men,  xmparalleled  in  rudeness  by  any  known  to 
Greek  art    Formed  of  hollows  sunk  by  an  obtuse  rotatory 
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tool  into  the  stone,  they  vary  in  crudeness  of  workmanship  and 
rudeness  of  design  from  the  coarsest  attempts  at  an  animal 
shape,  to  a  class  of  work  in  which  the  engraving  b^ins  to  take 
the  form  of  art  This  latter  sort  of  gem  is  often  carefully 
drawn,  much  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  the  hand  of  a  vase- 
painter  ;  and  the  interior  is  merely  ground  out  by  a  drill,  so  as 
to  represent  the  design  somewhat  with  that  kind  of  'fiat-tint' 
effect  which  characterises  the  vase-painter's  art,  and  with  very 
little  attempt  at  rendering  any  of  the  inner  markings  of  the 
anatomy.  Besides  animals  and  warriors,  one  sees  satyrs  and 
a  few  heroic  and  mythological  subjects  on  such  gems  as  these. 
The  best  of  them  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the  rude 
attempts  at  animal  representation  on  the  most  archaic  has- 
reliefs  and  fictile  vases  of  Greece,  the  Archipelaeo,  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  next  stage  in  excellence  would  be  uiat  wherein 
the  inner  anatomical  markings  are  given  with  distinctness. 
This  style  represents  the  nearest  approach  that  the  Etruscan 
ever  made  to  the  Greek  gem-engraving,  as  the  works  in  it 
are  often  very  similar  to  those  archaic  works  which  in  Greece 
proper  we  should  assign  to  an  age  of  at  least  500  B.C.,  while 
m  Italian-Greece  we  might  assume  for  them  a  somewhat  later 
date.  To  this  style  of  Etruscan  gem,  that  probably  retained 
its  type  for  several  generations,  we  should  refer  such  scarabs 
as  the  '  Five  against  Thebes '  at  Berlin,  the  '  Ajax  carrying 
*  Achilles  *  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  even  the  *  Perseus'  at  Berlin, 
and  a  similar  gem  in  Mr.  Bale's  collection ;  indeed,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  finest  specimens  of  beetle-stones  in  the  col- 
lections of  Europe  belong  to  this  class.  The  sort  of  solemn 
grotesqueness  so  general  in  Etruscan  art  rises  in  these  gems 
to  its  height.  The  area  within  the  Etruscan  border  is  usually 
overcrowded,  by  the  figures  labouring,  as  it  were,  to  find 
room  within  it;  but  what  distinguishes  them  particularly 
from  the  Greek  works  of  the  archaic  style  is  the  incomplete- 
ness of  proportion  and  finish  in  the  extremities,  and  an  exag- 
geration in  the  delineament  of  the  excellent  but  overwrought 
anatomy  of  the  figures — ^a  peculiarity  which  we  have  seen  also 
to  characterise  the  art  of  Mesopotamia. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  Etruscan  gems  between  which  and 
the  last  no  sharp  line  can  indeed  be  drawn,  though  the  more 
characteristic  examples  in  either  class  are  readily  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  other.  Here  the  area  of  &e  gem  is  no 
longer  crowded;  there  is  something  like  a  mas^^n  between 
the  figure — usually  a  single  one — and  the  *  Etruscan  border/ 
The  grotesque  element  seems  to  be  yielding  place  to  solemnity 
of  treatment ;  and  if  the  dra^ving  still  wants  die  freedom  and 
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justness  of  proiK)rtion  of  the  Greek,  the  technical  process  has 
been  very  caremlly  carried  out,  though  with  Etruscan  incom- 
pleteness and  the  habitual  rigidity  of  manner. 

In  entering  on  the  somewhat  bold  endeavour  of  assigning 
some  date  to  such  gems  as  these,  we  may  observe  that  their  de- 
sign is  often  eminently  pictorial ;  and  in  this  respect  they  have 
much  in  common  with  some  of  the  Koman  consular  coins  of 
finer  fabric.  The  Aurora  leading  out  the  Horses  of  the  Sun, 
with  the  name  of  the  moneyer  Flautius  Plancus,  47  B.C.,  is  an 
instance  in  point.  In  subject,  these  gems  now  and  then  agree 
with  such  coins.  An  instance  of  this  presents  itself  in  a  fine 
gem  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  de  Dree,  and 
lately  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  G.  Bhodes,  but  now  one 
of  that  gentleman's  liberal  gifts  from  his  collection  to  his 
friends.  It  is  a  rich  bandea  sard  agate,  with  a  representa- 
tion of  Ulysses  leaning  on  his  staff,  recognised  and  greeted  by 
his  faithful  Argus.  Th.e  subject  might  have  been  taken  from 
a  bas-relief,  or  a  fresco ;  hardly  from  a  statue.  But  besides 
a  smaller  gem,  with  a  similar  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the 
Etruscan  manner,  in  the  Hertz  Collection,  and  besides  a  gem 
in  the  Berlin  Museiun,  on  a  convex  cornelian,  in  which  the 
same  subject  occurs  in  an  admirable  Italo-Greek  style,  we 
have  a  consular  coin  of  the  date  of  671  A.U.C.,  or  83  B.C., 
coined  by  the  moneyer  C.  Manilius  Limetanus,  so  like  in  its 
drawing,  in  its  Etruscan  style,  and  in  the  proportions  of  the 
figures,  to  Mr.  Khodes'  Etruscan  gem,  that  no  one  can  doubt 
some  well-known  painting  or  bas-reHef  to  have  formed  the 
original  of  them  all.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  very  wide 
distance  in  time  separated  the  period  when  this  coin  and  that 
Etruscan  gem  were  produced. 

Among  the  finer  examples  of  the  highest  Etruscan  school 
must  be  placed  the  famous  Theseus  at  St.  Petersburg,  once  in 
the  Orleans  Collection,  with  the  name  inscribed  on  it  in  clear 
but  rather  Boman-shaped  Etruscan  characters:  OESE(Whese). 
It  is  a  sitting  beardless  figure,  the  head  leaning  on  the  hand, 
in  such  an  attitude  of  solemn  grief  as  might  befit  a  mourner  in 
Hades — 

^  Sedet  flBternumque  sedebit 
Infelix  Theseus.' 

The  figure  spontaneously  suggests  the  line ;  nay,  one  can  hardly 
forbear  the  thought  that  Virgil  and  the  gem-engraver  had 
looked  upon  and  had  drawn  their  pictures  from  one  original. 

A  gem  in  the  British  Museum  is  singularly  similar  in  treat- 
ment to  this  Theseus.  It  is  a  seated  bearded  figure  in  the 
act  of  adjusting  an  arm  to  a  skeleton.     Behind  it  in  clear 
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microscopic  Etrascan  characters^  is  a  name  that  would  read 
as  Pigitu;  possibly  Pigmalion — or,  it  may  be,  Prometheus 
forming  man.  The  work  is  even  finer  and  more  delicate  than 
the  Theseus ;  ikiB  dress,  even  the  ornament  on  it,  the  chair,  and 
the  position  of  the  feet,  all  are  the  same  in  both.  Another 
noble  gem  of  this  class  is  the  Tydeus,  lettered  Tvie  in  the 
Berlin  Collection — a  lithe  and  sinewy  form,  using  the  strigil 
—  and  many  others  might  be  quoted  from  famous  coUectionfl. 

Is  it  rash  to  hazard  a  conjecture  regarding  the  date  of  these 
finer  Etruscan  gems,  and  to  assign  them  to  a  period  that 
ranged  from  some  200  B.C.  down  to  the  influx  into  Rome  of 
Greek  artists  at  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  ?  The  specula- 
tive data  on  which  this  view  is  founded  would  give  the  Etruscan 
artist  a  home  in  Home  itself;  even,  perhaps,  side  by  side  with 
Italo-Greek  artists  during  'the  later  period.  But  why  should 
not  an  art,  in  Bome  halt  native  because  Etruscan,  have  lived 
on  independently  of  the  imported  arts»of  Greece,  even  as  we 
know  the  Etruscan  language  to  have  lived  in  the  heart  of  the 
Eternal  City  down  into  her  most  splendid  imperial  age? 

From  the  discussion  of  the  scarab  form  of  gem,  we  may 
pass  on  to  consider  the  work  embodied  on  stones  nabitually  set 
in  finger-rings — the  form  of  gem  habitually  adopted  by  Greek 
and  Boman  civilisation.  In  archaic  times  these  gems,  often 
enclosed  in  the  '  Etruscan  border,'  were  carefolly  elaborated 
but  stiffly  drawn,  and  worked  in  the  very  shallow  manner 
which  characterised  so  much  of  the  Greek  gem-engraving  of 
after-times,  especially  in  Greece  proper  and  tne  Levant.  The 
Italo-Greek  artists,  on  the  other  hand,  gradually  acquired 
great  boldness  in  their  execution,  and  in  their  finest  and  latest 
works  plunged  more  deeply  into  the  stone  than  was  habitual 
with  the  engravers  of  Eastern  Hellas.  Still,  gems  of  deep 
execution  and  of  the  finest  workmanship  have  been  found  firom 
Kertch  to  Athens,  in  Grecian  cities  that  had  little  or  no  con- 
tact with  the  Italo-Grreeks,  and  certainly  did  not  learn  their 
arts  firom  them.  The  Etruscan  gem,  in  its  bold  treatmoit  of 
muscular  prominences,  exhibits  incisions,  never  indeed  very 
deep,  but  generally  abrupt  in  their  descent,  and  frequently 
steep,  even  close  to  the  outline  of  the  figure.  In  this  they 
present  a  contrast  with  the  more  modulated  surface  of  true 
Greek  work,  which,  even  in  gems  of  the  boldest  relief,  se^ns  as 
carefully  modelled  close  to  the  outiine  as  on  the  middle  of  tiie 
design. 

Of  Greek  work  itself  we  may  affirm  that  it  was  characterised 
by  an  artistic  supremacy  by  which  in  its  higher  examples  it 
may  be  everywhere  recogpiised.     A  fine  ease  and  dignity  in 
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the  drawing,  delicate  and  modulated  treatment  of  surface,  a 
crispnesB  of  touch  in  the  lines  of  the  diamond  point  that  give 
lightness  and  elasticity  to  the  hair,  and  a  distribution  of  sen- 
timent over  the  whole  subject,  are  among  these  characteristics* 
Then,  again,  the  sort  of  jealousy  the  antique  artist  felt  lest 
his  work  should  fail  to  fill  the  space  allotted  to  it,  and  yet  not 
to  crowd  that  space  to  overflowing,  but  to  occupy  it  com- 
pletely, in  a  way  which  could  not  be  defined  by  a  rule,  but 
was  fulfilled  by  his  taste,  and  entirely  satisfies  the  eye, — ^this 
was  characteristic  of  the  whole  art  of  antiquity,  but  rose  into 
a  noble  harmony  in  Ghreek  art.  It  is  the  charm  of  a  Grreek 
Tase,  a  Greek  gem,  a  bas-relief.  The  highest  perfection  in 
this  just  apportionment  of  space  to  design  belonged  to  an  age 
that  had  succeeded  to  one  in  which  figures  were  closely,  but 
still  with  a  curious  fiezibility  of  art,  compressed  into  a  small  gem- 
stone,  as  if  the  artist  wished  no  space  to  be  lefb  uncovered  by 
his  design;  and  it  preceded  by  long  centuries  that  vanity  of 
paper  margins  bordering  closely-filled  sheets  of  India-proof^  the 
influence  of  which  is  felt  in  the  finest  works  of  the  last  three 
centuries :  an  a^e  of  art,  that  dealt  in  simple  stately  figures  or 
groups,  to  which  the  artist  sought  to  give  aU  the  dignity  in 
nis  power,  certainly  not  to  take  away  such  dignity  as  belongs 
to  a  figure  filling,  so  to  speak,  its  little  world,  and  all  the  more 
of  consequence  when  that  little  world  is  girdled  by  the  tiny 
circle  of  a  finger-ring. 

Such  are  some  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Greek  work ; 
but  would  anyone  see  more  nearly  in  what  the  Greek's  supre- 
macy consisted,  let  him  hold  to  the  light  a  ring  set  with  one  of 
those  golden  sards  on  which  the  Greek  engraver  loved  to  work 
— ^then  let  him  with  a  lens  look  through  the  translucent  stone, 
and  trace  the  delicately-drawn  outline  of  the  design,  just  sunk 
as  a  depression,  more  or  less  shallow,  below  the  level  of  the 
surface.  That  design  at  once  starts  into  the  proportions  of  life- 
sized  bas-relief.  Locks  of  hair  fall  elastically  and  freely ;  there 
is  a  fiesh-like  texture  and  thoughtAil  modelling  on  the  forehead 
and  cheek ;  while  the  mouth,  that  seat  of  passion  and  feeling,  is 
— ^like  the  browless  eye — somewhat  overcharged  with  its  burden 
of  pride  or  passion,  of  joyousness  or  melancholy ;  as  though 
with  the  intent  that  the  tiny  actor  on  that  little  sti^e  may 
speak  the  louder  to  the  ear,  and  make  his  gesture  the  more 
visible  to  the  eye  of  one  gazing  into  his  microcosm. 

Anyone  who  will  do  this  may  learn  how  fraught  with 
meaning  is  the  phrase  '  beautiful  as  a  Greek  gem ; '  for  it  is 
beautiful  with  such  beauty  as  makes  the  fragments  of  the  Par- 
thenon transcend  all  sculpture — that  gives  to  those  little  bronze 
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heroic  groups  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Siris,  a  prerogative  to 
challenge  all  works  in  bronze  for  all  time :  such  beauty  as 
only  Greeks  have  imagined,  and  none  but  Greeks  have  in  their 
works  achieved. 

In  the  Marlborough  Collection  is  a  fine  pale  sard,  of  great 
size  for  a  Greek  intaglio ;  it  has  been  repolished  by  some 
previous  owner,  who  thought  more  of  the  lustre  of  its  material 
than  of  the  work  it  carried.  Hermes  is  crossing  the  field  of 
the  gem,  but,  arrested  by  the  power  of  music,  he  pauses  in  his 
advance.  His  cloak,  the  chlamys — for  he  is  the  type  of  the 
athletic  youth  of  Athens — falls  from  his  shoulders,  and  the  wide 
picturesque  hat  of  the  Ephebi,  the  petasus,  rests  upon  it.  His 
ankles  bear  the  talaria,  and  his  left  arm  carries  the  lyre,  from 
which  the  right  hand  is  calling  out  the  strains,  to  which  he 
bends  his  ear  in  rapture.  A  graceful  but  manly  figure,  '  he 
^  walks  a  god,' — th6  ^od  of  rascals  it  may  be,  but  a  god  of  music 
too,  and,  as  the  Greeks  always  represented  him,  in  air  at  least, 
every  inch  a  gentleman.  This  is  just  one  of  those  gems  that 
does  not  give  any  very  definite  clue  to  its  period  by  the  parti- 
cular action  or  attributes  of  the  god  represented  on  it.  The 
skilled  archaeolo^t  may  often  apply  the  touchstone  of  his  ex- 
perience in  small  details,  and  by  a  sort  of  mechanical  method 
bring  to  light  some  anachronism  in  a  garment,  or  in  the  form 
of  an  attribute,  that  shall  betray  the  hand  of  a  cinque-cento  or 
even  an  eighteenth-century  imitator,  or  may  shift  the  date 
of  a  gem  from  Alexander  to  Hadrian. 

.But  archteological  criticism  will  here  seek  in  vain  to  plume 
a  shaft  from  the  wng  of  its  prey,  for  the  mechanical  treatment 
of  the  work,  the  style  and  exquisite  drawing,  may  safely  be 
our  guides,  and  these  in  this  Marlborough  Hermes  are  far  too 
simple  even  for  an  artist  of  Magna  Grascia,  much  more  for  one 
of  tne  Grseco-Koman  period.  The  features  have  the  character 
of  the  Hermes  heads  on  the  exquisite  Cyzicene  electrum  coins, 
and  the  whole  figure,  in  its  beautiful  but  living  repose,  breathes 
the  free  air  of  the  early  prime  of  Grecian  art.  Notwithstanding 
a  certain  depth  in  the  technical  treatment,  its  date  can  hardly 
be  much  later  than  the  half  century  after  Phidias.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  one  may  ask  why  this  Hermes  should  not 
with  equal  probability  be  assigned  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
Fortunately,  an  answer  is  at  hand ;  for  this  grand  gem  is  one 
of  those  belonging  to  the  Arundel  division  of  the  Blenheim 
Collection.  But,  as  if  to  show  the  point  of  such  a  question, 
there  exists  also  in  the  Blenheim  Collection  a  copy  on 
amethyst  of  this  noble  Hermes,  made  during  the  last  century, 
most  likely  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Natter — a  copy  so  perfect 
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that,  but  *for  the  stone  and  a  certain  fresh  look  of  polish^  one 
might  have  hesitated  as  to  its  date.  But  between  the  first 
and  the  eighteenth  centuries  one  might  safely  affirm  neither  the 
gem  nor  its  modem  counterpart  to  have  been  cut ;  even  in 
the  last  century  such  a  work  could  have  been  done  only  as  a 
slavish  copy  from  so  transcendent  an  original. 

A  discussion  on  the  various  schools  of  Greek  art  would  be 
out  of  place  in  an  article  on  gems ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
essential  that  we  should^  try  to  indicate  the  broader  features 
which  distinguish  the  gem-engraving  of  the  Greek  from  that 
of  the  Grseco-Boman  and  Boman  artists.  But  in  discussing 
this  subject  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  use  of  these  very 
terms  Greek  and  Gra)co-Boman  implies  a  community  in  source5 
in  feeling,  and  in  process  of  execution  for  all  these  works ;  in 
other  words,  Grasco-Roman  art  is  Greek  art  modified  by  the 
requirements  of  Boman  fashion  and  habits — and  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  find  that  the  line  of  demarcation,  especially  in  the  early 
imperial  time,  cannot  be  abruptly  drawn.  Of  the  Greek  gem 
enough  has  been  said  to  describe  its  more  important  features^ 
whether  in  the  Greece  of  Italy  or  the  Greece  of  the  Levant. 
As  regards  the  influences  in  Bome  herself  that  guided  fashion 
and  impressed  a  peculiar  character  on  Boman  gems,  we  may 
suppose  that  Greek  artists  found  themselves  working  in  an  at- 
mosphere already  charged  with  the  traditionary  sentiments  of 
a  quasi-native  art — it  may  be  Etruscan  in  source — but  of 
which  we  now  know  almost  nothing,  though  we  may  think  we 
see  the  indications  of  its  presence  in  the  consular  coins  current 
in  Bome  in  the  century  that  preceded  the  Empire. 

The  characteristics  of  Greek  and  Grseco-Boman  gems  may 
be  divided  into  those  of  subjects,  of  manner,  and  of  material. 

With  regard  to  the  first — ^namely,  the  subjects  .depicted  on 
these  gems — ^we  may  quote  from  Mr.  King  some  excellent 
observations  bearing  on  the  grand  simplicity  that  characterised 
all  Greek  design :  — 

'  All  truly  antique  designs  are  marked  by  their  extreme  simpli* 
city.  Rarely  does  the  composition  include  more  than  two  figures; 
or,  if  others  are  introduced,  they  are  treated  as  mere  accessories, 
and  only  indicated  by  an  outline.  To  this  branch  of  art  Horace's 
maxim  can  be  strictly  applied  with  but  slight  alteration — 

*'  Nee  quarta  loqui  persona  laboret." 

Except  in  the  archaic  work  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Grteco-Italians, 
who  preferred  the  representations  of  violent  action  of  muscular 
exertions,  repose  is  the  characteristic  of  the  productions  of  matured 
Hellenic  and  Italist  taste.'    (P.  173.) 

*'  6em-engraving»  *'  Scalptura,"  being  from  the  first  ancillary  to 
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sculpture,  and  ever  taking  its  larger  productions  for  its  models — 
the  Etruscan  his  terra-cotta  gods  and  masks,  the  Greek  his  bronze 
or  marble  statues-^the  gem-artist  never  attempted  anything  in 
miniature,  the  example  of  which  had  not  previously  been  placed 
before  his  eyes  on  a  larger  scale.  Another  reason  this  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  compositions.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever 
thought  of  representing  events  of  contemporary  or  of  actual  history 
— an  observation  which  applies  invariably  to  Greek,  and  with  the 
rarest  exceptions  to  Roman  works.'    (P.  174.) 

In  fact,  as  Mr.  King  says  a  little  further  on,  ^  all  truly 
'  antique  themes  are  ideas  hallowed  by  lons^  use  and  reverence, 
'or,  so  to  speak,  the  «  scriptural  subjecte  o!  the  age  that  eoibo- 
* "  died  them  as  a  genu" ' 

Hence  the  Greek  and  Italo-Greek — the  former  in  a  more 
severe,  the  latter  in  a  more  sensuous  style — ^went  for  his  sub- 
jects to  the  grand  Homeric,  post-Homeric,  and  tragic  cycles 
of  Hellenic  myth.  The  Olympian  gods  are  among  the  more 
ordinary  subjects  of  the  simple  statuesque  gems  of  Greece 
herself  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean;  their  retinues  more 
often  figure  on  the  gems  of  Magna  Grsecia.  The  themes  of 
love  and  wine — ^the  Erotic  and  Dionysiac  cycles,  especially 
the  latter,  with  its  merry  train  of  Satyrs,  nymphs  and  Msenads, 
tre  favourite  subjects  on  the  Italo-Greek  gems,  as  are  masks, 
caprices,  and  some  animals,  in  particular,  perhaps  as  sacred  to 
Proserpine,  the  swine.  To  both  belong  the  head  of  Pallas, 
cold  and  severe  in  intellectual  beauty ;  the  Medusa  head,  in 
its  earlier  aspect  of  the  horrid  Goi^n,  as  well  as  in  its  later 
Lysippan  phajse  of  deathlike  ^  rapture  of  repose ; '  the  veiled 
Persephone,  type  of  maiden  coyness  and  of  Greek  virginity ; 
and  spirited  representations  of  Victory  or  of  Aurora  urging  on 
the  divine  coursers.  Perhaps  this  distribution  may  have  been 
rather  one  of  time  than  place ;  and  we  should  attribute  the 
more  voluptuous  designs  to  a  later,  the  simpler  ones  to  an 
earlier  phase  of  Greek  art  as  a  whole.  But  having  in  view  the 
coins  of  the  whole  Greek  world,  and  the  localities  in  which  par- 
ticular Greek  gems  have  been  found,  and  peculiarities  in  the 
stones  that  they  consist  of,  we  believe  the  former  to  be  the  more 
correct  of  two  conclusions  necessarily  drawn  from  a  somewhat 
incomplete  induction. 

The  Bomano-Greek  and  £oman  gem,  with  so  much  in 
common  with  the  Greek,  especially  in  the  earlier  time  of  the 
Empire,  yet  shows  a  decided  predominance  of  certain  kinds  of 
subject.  The  portraiture  of  imperial  personages  was  not  new 
to  Greek  art,  for  beautiful  heads  exist  in  fine  Greek  work 
representing  Syrian  and  Ptolemaic  sovereigns.   But  portraiture 
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took  a  new  development  under  the  'CsBsars.'  Innamerable 
heads  of  the  earlier,  as  well  as  heads  with  the  busts  of  the 
later  emperors  and  imperial  persons,  were  wrought  during  the 
early  and  middle  Empire.  In  the  first  years  of  the  Augustan 
age,  Brutus,  Antony,  and  Csesar  are  to  be  recognised  on  nobly- 
cut  gems ;  tiie  two  former,  for  instance,  as  profiles  in  fine  Greek 
portraiture  in  the  Marlborough  Collection ;  and  Julius  in  that 
deeply-cut  gaunt  head  that  frowns,  from  a  sard,  with  the  sig- 
nature of  Dioscourides,  in  the  British  Museum.  Other  sub- 
jects were  drawn  from  the  hearth  and  altar  of  the  domestic 
Bomans.  Sacrifices  and  forms  of  worship;  festivals ;  animals, 
chiefly  as  zodiacal  or  astrological  symbols ;  figures  sometimes 
of  the  greater  gods,  with  their  attributes  carefully  brought 
in ;  also  of  the  minor  and  tutelary  deities ;  Roma,  Victory, 
Salus,  Bonus  Eventus,  ^sculapius,  &c. ;  the  head  of  Jupiter 
Serapis,  most  frequently  in  front  race,  and  cut  in  a  noble  manner ; 
very  rarely,  too,  a  subject  such  as  the  Horatii,  taken  from 
Boman  history ; — these,  with  caprices  of  various  kinds,  form  the 
major  part  of  the  best  contributions  to  our  collections  from  the 
hand  of  Grasco-Boman  and  Boman  gemrengravers.  And  these 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  help  perhaps  more  to  place 
us  '  at  home'  with  the  ancient  Boman  than  any  other  material 
things  he  has  bequeathed  to  us.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view 
also,  as  much  as  from  that  of  art,  that  we  have  to  enumerate 
with  actual  gems  the  innmnerable  glass  pastes — contemporary 
copies  in  glass  of  ancient  gems  which  subserved  the  purposes 
of  the  gem  to  the  citizen  who  was  not  rich  enough  to  acquire 
an  origmaL 

Passing  from  subject  to  manner,  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
whereas  the  Greek  technical  treatment  changed  little  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  to  that  of  Augustus,  and  presented  features 
of  great  similarity  at  the  courts  of  the  kings  and  princes 
who  divided  the  eastern  world  during  those  three  centuries, 
and  drew  to  them  great  artists,  no  sooner  had  the  Greek 
engraving  art  become  domiciled  in  Borne  by  the  influx  of 
Greek  artists  in  the  early  imperial  or  Augustan  age,  than  it 
began  rapidly  to  imdergo  a  change.  Deeper  cutting — bold 
rauier  than  beautiful  efiect — ^a  treatment  of  the  hair  as  though 
the  locks  were  laid  down  in  solid  waves,  no  longer  grooved  out 
and  lined  into  crisp  curls  by  the  so-called  diamond  point — 
drapery  massed,  but  generally  rather  coarse  in  execution — the 
features  sharp  and  marked,  but  lacking  the  softer  modulations 
wrought  by  the  fine  hand  of  the  purely  Grecian  workman ; 
such  were  the  peculiarities  in  style  that  overtook  and  trans- 
formed Graeco-Boman  art  up  to  the  time   when  it  rapidly 
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degenerated  into  coarse  drawing  and  almost  barbarous  execution 
towards  the  end  of  the  middle  Empire.  The  art  underwent  a 
temporary  decline  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
but  rose  again  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  for  a  short  time 
during  the  age  of  the  Antonines  retained  that  character  for 
laboured  but  imperfect  execution  and  fiorid  character  in  design 
and  in  manner  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  imitated  by  the  cinque-cento  artists. 

As  regards  the  gem-engraving  of  Egypt  when  under  Roman 
sway,  it  is  observable  that  Romano-Egyptian  art  generally 
retfloned  for  some  time  the  manner  that  characterised  that 
which  prevailed  under  the  Ptolemaic  rule;  while  the  incor- 
poration in  both  of  an  Egyptian  class  of  subjects  vdth  Greek 
art  of  a  refined  type  produced  splendid  gems  of  which  many  a 
fine  illustration  might  be  quoted  from  among  the  royal  portraits, 
the  numerous  representations  of  Sphinxes,  of  Serapis  and  Isis, 
Harpocrates,  and  other  Graeco-Egyptian  subjects  that  are  scat- 
tered through  different  collections. 

We  have  sketched  the  salient  features  of  Greek  and  Roman 
gem-engraving,  as  seen  in  the  subjects  chosen  for  designs,  and 
in  the  technical  treatment  of  them.  The  materials  that  were 
the  fashion  with  different  schools  of  gem-engravers  remain  to 
be  considered.  Nor  is  this  part  of  the  subject  quite  independent 
of  those  we  have  just  discussed ;  for  the  translucency  or  hard- 
ness may  have  much  influence  in  determining  the  degree  of 
depth  to  which  the  engraver  shall  cut  his  design,  or  the  manner 
in  which  he  may  treat  it.  Thus  we  can  hardly  look  through 
one  of  those  pale  sards,  with  a  fine  and  delicate  Greek  work 
upon  it,  without  recognising  the  probability  that  the  artist  did 
not  cut  his  intaglio  merely  to  form  an  impression  on  clay  or 
wax,  but  also  with  the  intent  of  its  conveying  something  of 
the  effect  of  a  transparency — in  short,  of*  a  work  of  art  that 
could  be  appreciated  of  itself  without  the  necessity  of  its  being 
reversed  in  a  cast.  The  more  opaque  stones  in  vogue  when 
jaspers  began  to  be  a  fashion  in  Rome,  or  where  the  Italo- 
Greek  artist  had  to  work  on  deep  rich  sards  (tihie  morio  of 
Pliny),  or  on  *  tricoloured '  or  banded  agates,  would  naturally 
make  the  engraver  rather  look  to  the  impression  yielded  by 
a  gem  than  to  the  effect  of  the  intaglio  as  seen  in  the  stone 
itself.  Perhaps  the  deeper  relief  of  the  gems  cut  in  Magna 
Grsecia  and  Sicily  and  in  Rome  may  be  traced  to  this  cause 
as  much  as  to  that  more  sensuous  development  of  style  which 
makes  the  great  d^cadrachms  of  Syracuse  a  landmark  in  nu- 
mismatic art. 

We  have  said  that  the  ruder  Etruscan  works  are  generally 
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to  be  found  on  cornelians  and  inferior  sards^  and  on  striped 
stones  generally  of  the  agate  or  jasper  kind.  In  proportion 
as  the  work  is  finer,  the  material  is  generally  more  beautiful. 
The  varieties  of  chalcedony  that  are  met  with  as  the  materials 
of  scarabsei  would  form  a  small  mineralogical  collection  in  them- 
selves ;  indeed,  almost  every  character  this  Protean  mineral 
assumes  may  be  illustrated  in  gems  of  this  form.  Garnets 
also,  chiefly  of  the  almandine  kind,  amethysts,  even  emerald 
and  green  turquoise,  are  among  the  rare  and  exotic  materials 
that  were  employed  occasionally  by  the  artists  who  engraved 
them. 

Those  gems  of  the  scarab  class  which  we  have  assumed  to 
be  of  the  latest  workmanship,  and  for  which  we  have  even 
suggested  an  Etrusco-Boman  origin — rather  stiff,  though  not 
archaic,  in  their  style ;  carefully  rather  than  correctly  finished, 
and  that  with  much  use  of  the  splinter ;  abruptly,  though  never 
at  all  deeply,  incised;  and  for  the  most  part  representing 
deities  or  the  heroes  of  Greek  tragedy,  in  dramatic  attitudes — 
are  generally  engraved  on  bright  sards  or  on  splendid  banded 
stones,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  sardonyx  cut  athwart  instead 
of  parallel  with  its  layers  of  white  chalcedony  and  deep-hued 
sard.  It  is  remarkable,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  their 
contemporary  date,  that  on  stones  quite  similar  to  these,  and 
with  subjects  closely  resembling  them,  we  often  find  Italo- 
Greek  work ;  and  such  rich  sards  and  ^  tricoloured  agates '  are 
then  usually  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  ellipse  with  a  flat 
surface. 

Besides  the  pale  sard  on  which  we  have  said  that  the  finest 
Greek  work  was  generally  wrought,  we  meet  with  the  blood- 
red  sard  and  the  brown  sard  occasionally  so  adorned.  The 
beryl  is  rarer,  and  a  pale  prase  (o/i^o^?)  is  among  the  rarest 
of  the  materials  in  use  with  the  artist  of  Hellas  proper.  No 
gem,  we  believe,  of  Greek  type  is  known  on  the  green  jasper, 
and  indeed  very  few  such  occur  on  any  of  the  three  coloured 
varieties  of  that  mineral.  The  elaborately  helmeted  but  noble 
head  of  Minerva,  at  Vienna,  signed  ACIIACIOT,  on  a  red 
jasper,  can  hardly  belong  to  an  earlier  age  than  the  close  of 
the  Augustan  time.  Greek  work  occasionally  occurs  on  lapis- 
lazuli,  and  on  amethyst  and  with  Egyptian  subjects  also  on 
emerald ;  while  homy  and  sapphirine  chalcedonies,  especially 
of  the  scaraboid  form,  have  already  been  cited  as  having  been 
found  in  Kertch  and  in  Sicily :  the  one  with  the  purest  Greek 
workmanship,  the  other  with  the  rich  and  flowing  and  some- 
what deeper  work  of  the  Sicilian  Greek.  There  occur  also 
what  are  usually  called  hyacinths,  really  hyacinthine  garnets. 
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and  occasionally  an  almandine  garnet  may  be  seen  charged 
with  a  message  to  our  eyes  from  the  veritable  Greek  en- 
graver :  but  the  work  on  it  is  seldom  fine. 

No  doubt,  most  of  these  stones  were  only  employed  in  tiie 
later  years  of  true  Greek  art— *at  least  the  sard  was  the  favourite 
in  earlier  times,  and  presented  great  recommendations,  as  well 
from  its  beautiful  texture  and  softness  under  the  engraving 
instruments,  compared  with  most  of  the  stones  enumerated,  as 
because  wax  does  not  adhere  to  it  as  it  does  to  the  garnets  and 
several  other  stones.  Furthermore,  the  sard  was  just  suffi- 
ciently translucent  to  show  the  work  on  it  in  the  greatest 
perfection  when  viewed  as  a  transparency. 

When  we  follow  the  course  of  the  gem-engraver^s  art  to  the 
threshold  of  the  Boman  empire,  we  find  the  artists  of  the  Grrseco- 
Roman  school  at  first  working  on  sards,  amethysts,  and  occasion- 
ally on  peridot — the  topazius  of  Pliny — and  a  few  other  beautiful 
transparent  stones:  after  a  while,  these  begin  to  give  place  to 
red  jaspers,  and  to  plasmas,  often  of  extraordinary  richness 
and  beauty.  The  nicolo  (an  onyx  with  a  dark  underlayer,  and 
an  upper  bluish* white  layer,  ground  to  the  thinnest  film)  also 
became  fashionable  early  in  this  period,  and  maintained  its 
ground  by  the  side  of  the  onyxes  and  sardonyxes  that  the 
growing  taste  for  cameos  brought  more  and  more  into  fashion. 

Garnets  were  now  abundant,  and  the  sapphire,  even  the  ruby, 
were  occasionally  engraved  down  to  at  least  the  age  of  Cara- 
calla,  while  the  beryl  was  throughout  the  imperial  time  a 
favourite  stone.  The  universal  mediocrity-of  the  workmanship 
where  plasma  and  heliotrope  and  bloodstone  are  the  materials 
of  an  ancient  gem,  may  be  traced  to  their  coming  about  this  time 
into  vogue ;  while  the  different  jaspers  of  other  striking  but 
often  beautiful  colours  will  be  found  usuaUy^to  carry  only  the 
most  wretched  products  of  the  engraver's  wheel.  At  times  the 
designs  on  the  finer  plasmas  and  on  some  jaspers  are  admirable 
in  drawing,  but  rough  and  poor  in  execution ;  but  more  usually 
the  design  and  workmanship  on  all  these  stones  bespeak  an  art 
sinking  fast  into  decrepitude. 
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'  npHE  peace  awakens  universal  joy.  For  my  own  part, 
^         being  but  a  poor  old  man,  I  return  to  a  city  where  I 

*  now  know  nothing  but  the  walls ;  where  I  cannot  find  again 

*  the  friends  I  once  had ;  where  immeasured  toil  awaits  me ; 
'  and  where  I  must  soon  lay  me  down  to  rest  in  that  place  in 
^  which  there  is  no  more  unquiet,  nor  war,  nor  misery,  nor 

*  man's  deceit.'  Thus  wrote,  more  than  a  century  since,  a 
saddened  philosopher-king,  wearied,  as  he  would  have  the 
world  believe,  of  all  earthly  greatness  and  success ;  and  if 
these  reflections  run  too  closely  in  the  vein  of  the  wise  monarch 
of  Israel,  to  give  their  author  claim  to  originality,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Frederic  the  Great  had  as  good  reason  as  any 
one  in  Prussia  for  feeling  worn  out  at  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  having  spared  his  own  person  as  little  as  his 
suffering  country.  The  banded  powers  of  half  Europe  had 
not  indeed  sufficed  to  tear  from  him  any  part  of  his  dominions, 
or  abated  a  jot  of  his  pretensions,  but  the  realm  he  ruled  had 

jpaid  dearly  for  his  resolution.     *  The  nobility,'  he  tells  us,  *  is 

*  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion ;  the  poor  man  is  ruined ; 

*  countless  villages  are  burnt ;  many  towns  destroyed  .  .  . 

*  Prussia  is  like  a  man  covered  with  wounds,  who,  weakened 
'  by  severe  loss  of  blood,  is  on  the  point  of  succumbing  to 
'  the  excess  of  his  sufferings.'  Yet  Prussia  he  had  not  al- 
lowed to  rest  until  the  objects  of  the  war  were  fully  attained. 
Wearied  out  by  her  lengthened  and  gallant  resistance,  the 
enemies  who  had  leagued  to  reduce  her  limits  to  the  original 
marquisate  from  which  she  sprang,  had  one  by  one  withdrawn 
from  the  strife.  Last  of  all,  even  the  bold  Empress-Queen, 
who  had  entered  on  the  contest  determined  not  only  to  recover 
the  province  of  Silesia,  stolen  by  Frederic  in  the  hour  of 
Austria's  weakness,  but  also  to  punish  him  for  his  personal 
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share  in  opposing  her  imperial  claims,  had  reluctantly  resigned 
these  objects  to  his  fortitude,  and  left  the  real  triumph  of  the  war 
on  the  side  of  his  exhausted  but  unyielding  kingdom.  Prussia 
was  now  tlie  avowed  rival  and  equal  of  Austria.  Henceforth 
was  established  that  extraordinary  dualism  in  the  government 
of  Germany  which  has  so  powerfully  influenced  the  politics 
of  Europe  for  the  past  century,  and  ended  only  in  thrusting 
out  of  the  Empire  the  house  which  had  presided  over  it  for 
six  hundred  years,  after  a  struggle  of  such  dimensions  as  the 
world  never  witnessed  save  when  all  Europe  armed  to  over- 
throw Napoleon. 

The  policy  of  aggrandisement  by  force  or  fraud  which  Fre- 
deric the  Great  had  worked  out  in  his  seizure  of  Silesia  was 
nothing  new  or  original  in  the  history  of  the  state  he  ruled. 
The  whole  growth  of  Prussia  from  the  rank  of  a  pettv  border 
state  of  the  Empire  to  the  strong  and  independent  kingdom 
which  he  handed  his  successor,  is  founded  on  the  tradition  of 
claim  followed  by  conquest.  It  would  seem  as  though  from 
the  time  when  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  found  his  hereditary  dominions 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  dukedom  of  Prussia — an 
unimportant  territory  then  in  European  view — the  process 
began  to  which  the  treaty  of  Nicolsburg,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later,  gives  the  crowning  triumph. 

There  is  a  theory  favoured  by  many  historians  that  the  pro- 
gress of  empires  and  their  decay  can  be  little  affected  by  the 
force  of  individual  character.  It  may  be  true  that  revolutions 
are  produced  by  an  aggregate  of  circumstances  independently 
of  the  men  who  take  foremost  place  in  them ;  but  it  is  surely 
more  certain  that  a  persistent  family  purpose  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  in  a  reigning  house,  through  ages  in  which 
the  sovereign  has  almost  absolute  sovereignty,  may  so  tone 
the  policy  of  a  state  as  to  influence  its  own  fortunes  and  that 
of  all  its  neighbours.  Why  did  the  people  of  Xorthem  Ger- 
many long  since  fix  on  Prussia  as  the  Power  round  which  to 
hang  for  safety,  when  intrigues  threatened  from  within  or  an 
invasion  from  without?  This  land  which,  when  first  the 
Hohenzollem  ruled  it,  was  far  more  a  Sclavish  country  occu- 
pied by  a  garrison  of  Teuton  colonists  than  a  truly  (rerman 
realm ;  why  did  it  gradually  become  the  rallying  point  for 
those  who  believed  in  the  coming  unity  of  the  Fatherland  ? 
Why  but  that  in  the  unchangeable  purpose  shown  by  the 
rulers  of  Prussia  from  the  time  of  the  Great  Elector  to  ad- 
vance the  bounds  of  their  dominion,  and  in  their  earnest 
attention  to  the  material  welfare  of  their  subjects,  there  was 
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foreshadowed  the  rise  of  a  kingdom  having  within  it  the  seeds 
of  such  growth  and  advancement  as  should  place  those  it 
embraced  in  the  security  which  the  elements  of  the  dissolving 
Reich  had  altogether  lost.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  and  ite 
attendant  calamities  had,  indeed^at  the  cost  of  terrible  sacrifice, 
given  freedom  to  religious  opinion ;  but  the  smaller  states  of 
the  Empire  had  been  so  enfeebled  by  it  that  their  lands  were 
offered  a  helpless  prey  to  foreign  invasion ,  or  to  the  newer 
civil  dissensions  which  arose  in  the  various  Wars  of  Suc- 
cession. French  armies  laid  the  Palatinate  waste  by  royal 
decree ;  English  generals  fed  their  mixed  levies  from  the 
fertile  plains  of  Bavaria ;  Austria  again  and  again  made  the 
western  circles  of  the  Empire  the  battle-ground  of  her  pre- 
tensions; whilst  the  petty  princes  who  had  nominal  sway 
within  their  borders  could  save  their  subjects  neither  by 
neutrality,  nor  by  bringing  their  tiny  contingents  to  join  one 
of  the  contending  forces.  In  the  sufferings  endured  through 
these  days,  and  in  those  which  weighed  more  heavily  still  upon 
the  minor  principalities  in  the  era  of  Napoleon,  may  be  found 
the  roots  of  that  wish  for  a  stronger  nationality,  and  of  the 
respect  for  Prussia  as  its  only  real  representative,  which  have 
long  been,  in  one  shape  or  another,  growing  up  in  the  German 
mind. 

The  Great  Elector,  Frederic  William,  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  the  present  grandeur  of  his 
successors.  Under  his  able  but  despotic  rule  (1640  to  1688) 
the  whole  force  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia,  now  welded  into 
one  power,  and  much  enlarged  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
was  directed  to  the  enforcing  the  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  latter  dukedom,  originally  held  separately 
as  a  fief  from  Poland.  His  success  in  this  was  soon  followed 
by  claims  on  Juliers,  Cleves,  and  Berg,  skilfully  urged,  and 
boldly  supported  by  the  sword ;  and  the  limits  of  the  domi- 
nions handed  his  son  were  thus  extended  from  the  Oder  to  the 
Rhine.  Lower  Pomerania  had  been  among  the  additions 
,^ained  in  the  great  European  settlement  above  mentioned ; 
and  Frederic  William  used  the  opening  thus  obtained  to  the 
Baltic  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  navy  which  Prussia's 
statesmen  even  thus  early  regarded  as  a  necessity  to  her  claim 
of  a  distinguished  place  among  the  Great  European  Powers. 
The  same  policy,  doubtless,  rather  than  a  love  for  Austria  or 
hatred  of  the  Turk,  led  to  his  sending  a  contingent  to  the 
relief  of  Vienna  when  threatened  by  the  Sultan  in  1683. 

Under  his  successor,  grandfather  of  the  Great  Frederic 
and  first  king,  the  land,  although  ruled  on  despotic  principles 
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where  the  monarch  was  personally  conoemedj  enjoyed  a  degree 
of  municipal  freedom  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  sturdj 
German  element  which  was  already  swallowing  up  the  traces 
of  Sdavonic  rule.     His  troops  were  in  constant  service  as 
allies  of  Austria  in  her  Turkish  and  French  wars ;  and  various 
small  principalities,  obtained  as  reward  or  purchased,  swelled 
his  now  extensive  though  scattered  dominions.     The  resources 
he  left  to  his  son,  in  1713,  while  receiving  no  further  ad<» 
ditions  in  land,  were  strengthened  by  the  care  with  which  the 
new  king,  more     than  any  other  of  this  military  fiunily, 
bestowed  on  the  personnel  of  his  regiments,  and  on  aocumo- 
lating  treasure  to  support  the  war  woich  for  his  day  was  de* 
ferred,  though  his  cluef  business  seemed  the  preparing  for  it. 
Indulging  freely  his  singular  passion  for  filling  his  regiments 
with  the  largest  soldiers  in  the  world,  the  administration  of 
Frederic  William  I.  was  in  all  else  economical  to  parsimony ; 
and  without  straining  the  resources  of  his  five  millions  of  sub-> 
jects,  he  left  his  son,  the  Great  Frederic,  the  most  efficient 
army  of  Europe,  to  be  at  once  the  temptation  and  the  instm* 
ment  for  continuing   the  family  policy.     For  exercising  his 
tall  battalions  in  petty  conquests,  he  had  not  the  opportunities 
of  his  father,  the  first  Fraieric ;   but  such  gain  would  have 
given  the  kingdom  but  little  new  importance  as  compared  with 
a  step  which  he  took  in  her  military  organisation,  in  which  we 
may  clearly  trace  the  origin  of  her  present  formidable  systoa 
of  recruiting.     In    1733,  seven   years  before  his  death,  the 
whole  of  his   territories   were  parcelled  out  by  decree  into 
cantons,   to  each  of  which  was  allotted   a  regiment   whose 
effective  strength  was  to  be  maintained  from  its  limits ;  and  all 
subjects,  beneath  the  rank  of  noble,  were  held  bound  to  serve 
if  required.     With  this  ready  instrument  for  supplying  the 
losses  of  a  war,  and  with  an  army  more  splendidly  equipped 
and  trained  than  any  other  of  the  time,  his  son  (known  then 
as  Frederic  II.)  stepped  into  the  field  of  European  politics. 

Exceeding  the  two  former  kings  as  much  in  the  extent  of  his 
desires  as  in  the  ability  for  accomplishing  them,  no  petty  lord- 
ship as  that  of  Neufchatel  or  Tecklenburg  lately  added  to  the 
Crown  would  satisfy  the  new  king,  whose  ambition^  was 
favoured  by  the  stormy  times  in  which  he  came  to  the  throne. 
The  very  year  in  which  he  ascended  it,  saw  all  Germany  dis- 
tracted by  the  death  of  the  last  direct  male  descendant  of  the 
line  of  Hapsburg ;  and  Austria  herself,  already  weakened  by 
long  struggles  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Grand 
Monarque,  and  with  the  rights  of  her  young  queen  challenged 
on,  all  sides,   seemed  a  victim  ready   to  be  spoiled.     I%at 
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Frederic  really  believed  in  his  own  pretended  claims  on 
Silesia,  it  would  be  unjust  to  his  clear  sense  to  admit.  It  is 
better  to  say  simply,  with  his  latest  and  grossest  panegyrist, 
that  he  knew  what  he  wanted  and  was  determined  to  have  it. 
His  first  success  only  whetted  the  ambition  of  the  young  king- 
general  ;  and  Silesia  once  confiraSed  to  him  by  treaty,  he  strove 
next  to  extend  Prussian  rule  beyond  the  newly-gained  moun- 
tain frontier  into  the  northern  district  of  Bohemia,  where  his 
successor's  arms  have  lately  won  such  signal  success.  Carlyle 
himself  does  not  attempt  to  justify  the  greed  which  upon 
frivolous  pretext  brought  him  in  arms  into  the  coveted  land 
when  Austria  seemed  fully  occupied  with  her  Rhenish  cam- 
paign against  France  in  the  year  1744.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  his  strength  proved  unequal  to  the  new  task  of 
spoliation.  The  king  was  fairly  worsted  and  forced  out  of 
Bohemia  by  Daun  and  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine;  and 
although  the  ready  tactics  of  Hohenfriedberg  and  Sohr  proved 
his  increased  dexterity  in  handling  the  machine-like  army  he 
had  trained,  he  was  glad  to  come  soon  to  terms,  and  to  resign 
the  new  attempt  at  aggrandising  Prussia  upon  condition  of  her 
late  acquisition  being  left  her. 

The  ten  succeeding  years  were  busily  spent  in  consolidating 
the  scattered  dominions  he  ruled,  and  in  constant  preparation 
for  bringing  their  whole  resources  to  bear  on  the  further 
struggle  which  he  long  foresaw,  with  its  issues  all-important  to 
his  dynasty.  Whatever  were  the  ostensible  causes  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  the  real  one  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  resolve 
of  Austria  to  check  at  once  by  arms  the  formidable  growth 
of  this  new  rival  for  the  dominion  of  Germany,  whose  power 
had  already  so  thriven  at  her  expense.  The  morality  of  his 
enemies  was  little  better,  it  must  be  confessed,  at  this  time, 
than  Frederic's  own;  but  in  the  gallantry  of  his  defence 
against  the  coalition  which  strove  to  destroy  his  young 
kingdom,  history  is  apt  to  forget  or  condone  the  doubtful 
means  by  which  its  power  had  been  built  up,  and  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  deadly  hostility  of  the  Empress-Queen.  Various 
were  the  changes  of  fortune  that  befell.  For  the  next  six  years, 
as  he  himself  wrote  in  1762,  *  success  alternated  from  one  side 
*  to  the  other.'  The  glories  of  Rosbach,  Prague,  and  Leuthen 
were  overshadowed  by  the  disasters  of  Kollin,  Hocbkirch,  and 
Kunersdorf.  Frederic  himself  at  times  seemed  to  despair  of 
any  issue  but  death  for  himself  and  dissolution  for  his  realm. 
Yet  his  boldness  as  a  general  and  readiness  as  a  tactician  re- 
mained undiminished  by  defeat,  failure,  or  depression.  These 
qualities,  with  the  excellent  training  of  his  troops,  his  good 
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fortune  in  possessing  the  two  finest  cavalry  oflScers  a  single 
army  has  ever  known,  and,  let  us  add  in  justice  to  our  own 
country,  the  moral  and  material  support  consistently  given  by 
our  own  great  war-minister,  sufficed  to  save  the  struggling 
kingdom  from  the  ruin  that  so  often,  during  this  tremendous 
struggle,  seemed  inevitable.    *What  Prussia  suffered  whilst  it 
lasted,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  words  which  we  have 
quoted  in  the  first  page  of  this  article  from  the  King's  own 
correspondence.     On  ^is  subject  he,  above  all  men,  would  be 
little  likely  to  exaggerate.     Yet  her  position  was  now  assured; 
and  the  policy  steadily  pursued  for  three  successive  generations 
had  attained  itfi  first   end.     The   principality,  raised  out  of 
obscurity  by  the  Great  Elector,  and  made  a  kingdom  by  his  son, 
was  henceforth  to  hold  a  solid  position  as  one  of  the  first  powers 
of  Europe,  and  the  admitted  rival  of  Austria  for  the  leadership 
of  Germany.     Her  land  had  indeed  a  long  rest  after  the  great 
strife  for  existence ;  but  Frederic,  whilst  watching  diligently 
over  its  internal  improvement,  took  care  to  insure  the  inde- 
pendent position  of  his  kingdom  by  refilling  as  soon  as  possible 
the  gaps  m  his  army.    The  standing  forces  which  he  maintained 
and  handed  over  to  his  successor  were  little  less  than  those 
which  Prussia,  with  more  than  three  times  the  resources,  kept 
in  pay  before  the  late  war ;  and  the  greatness  of  the  burden 
thus  imposed  is  better  understood  when  it  is  known  that  the 
3  per  cent,  of  the  population  which  under  Frederic  were  actively 
kept  in  arms,   supply   under  the   present  system  the  whole 
peace  army,  its  additions  for  the  field,  the  Landwehr  of  the 
first  call,  and  most  of  those  of  the  second — a  class  but  rarely 
embodied. 

On  Fredericks  share  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  enlarge.  The  number  and  efficiency  of  his 
battalions,  with  his  own  weU-won  reputation  as  a  general,  made 
his  co-operation  necessary  to  the  chief  spoiler  of  the  unhappy 
kingdom,  and  procured  Prussia  the  addition  of  two  considerable 
provinces;  whilst  their  safe  custody  against  Pole  or  Kussian 
ibrmed  the  best  reason  which  could  be  assigned  for  the  con- 
stant maintenance  of  the  overgrown  military  establishment  in 
which  her  king  delighted.  Yet  in  the  eastward  extension  of 
her  limits  Frederic  never  lost  sight  of  his  older  objects,  the 
advancement  of  her  influence  in  Germany,  and  the  humbling 
of  her  rival,  Austria.  That  neither  the  frontier  limits  of  the 
latter,  nor  her  authority,  should  be  extended  within  the  Empire, 
were  cardinal  points  of  his  policy  from  the  time  that  he  had 
forced  her  before  all  the  world  to  surrender  Silesia  to  his 
claims ;  and  when,  in  advanced  years,  he  took  arms  for  the 
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fourth  time  against  her,  he  found  opportunity  not  only  to  assert 
these  principles,  but  to  appear  as  the  champion  of  the  rights  of 
the  lesser  states,  threatened  by  the  son  of  Maria  Theresa  in 
the  matter  of  the  Bavarian  succession. 

The  death  of  the  Elector  Charles  Theodore  in  1777,  without 
direct  heirs,  produced  a  complication  of  claims  upon  various 
parts  of  his  domains  such  as  even  the  German  Empire  had 
rarely  witnessed.  The  Elector  Palatine  was  at  first  recognised 
as  his  successor ;  but  his  pretensions  were  disputed  by  Saxony, 
Mecklenburg,  certain  minor  princes,  and  finally  by  Austria 
herself,  whose  Emperor,  being  collaterally  connected  with  the 
deceased  prince,  prepared  (at  the  instigation  of  his  mother  or 
his  famous  minister  Kaunitz)  to  enforce  by  arms  the  rights  he 
asserted.  Frederic,  either  unwilling  from  growing  infirmity 
to  enter  into  a  new  war,  or  seeking  to  preserve  to  his  side  the 
appearance  of  moderation,  engaged  through  the  siunmer  in 
negotiations;  but  not  the  less  diligently  did  he  prepare  for 
the  hostilities,  which  in  July  he  suddenly  commenced  on  its 
becoming  apparent  that  Austria  would  yield  to  nothing  else. 

The  campaign  which  ensued  deserves  notice  on  two  grounds : 
its  marked  difference  of  character  from  the  somewhat  reckless 
strategy  for  which  Frederic  had  been  famed ;  and  the  striking 
parallel  which  its  opening  affords  to  that  of  the  war  of  this  year ; 
for  its  scene  lay  on  the  very  ground  where  Benedek  was  called 
to  oppose  the  recent  invasion  of  Bohemia.  In  1778,  Frederic 
entered  that  country  suddenly  by  the  same  means  as  his  des- 
cendants eighty-eight  years  later.  Like  them  he  had  an  army, 
too  lai^e  for  a  single  movement  over  roads  so  difficult  as  those 
of  the  Giant  Mountains.  His  commissariat  was,  for  that  age, 
a  masterpiece  of  organisation ;  yet  he  could  not  safely  entrust 
to  it,  even  though  starting  from  provinces  blessed  with  fifteen 
years  of  peace  and  plenty,  the  supply  of  200,000  men  from  a. 
single  base.  For  this  reason,  more  than  for  the  purpose  of 
defence,  he  had  distributed  half  his  troops,  previous  to  the 
rupture  with  Austria,  on  the  Silesian  side  of  Bohemia,  and 
half  in  Saxony,  whose  Elector  was  now  his  natural  ally.  One 
army  of  100,000  men,  formidable  for  the  vigour  and  size  no 
less  conspicuous  then  than  now  in  the  peasantry  of  Branden- 
burg and  Pomerania;  more  formidable  still  in  their  perfect 
discipline  and  the  reputation  of  their  general ;  moved  under 
the  King  from  Glatz  through  Nachod  and  Skalitz.  A  second,  of 
nearly  the  same  strength,  including  a  Saxon  contingent,  entered 
Bohemia  by  the  line  of  the  Elbe  under  Prince  Henry,  who 
had  admirably  seconded  Frederic  in  the  fiercest  struggles  of 
the  Seven  Years*  War.     The  roads  they  followed  were  found 
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campaign  (known  familiarly  as  the  Potato-War)  of  his  old  age, 
found  sufficient  consolation  in  its  political  results,  and  the 
admission  practically  made  by  Austria,  that  her  imperial  power 
had  sunk  into  the  presidency  of  a  confederation.  Henceforth  her 
differences  with  the  lesser  states  were,  like  those  with  external 
monarchies,  subjects  for  common  diplomacy  rather  than  for 
Reich-tribunals  and  high-handed  assertion.  Henceforth  there 
was  recognised  in  Prussia  a  Power  whose  consent  was  a  first 
condition  for  any  action  of  Austria  within  the  Empire — a  Power 
to  whom  every  element  hostile  to  the  Kaiser  would  rally  should 
the  constant  rivalry  for  the  control  of  Germany  break  out 
into  open  hostility. 

The  military  force  so  ably  used  by  Frederic  for  enlarging 
his  kingdom's  influence  at  the  expense  of  Austria,  was  for 
some  time  employed  with  scarcely  less  success  in  other  quarters 
by  his  nephew  and  successor.  Frederic  William  II.  had  not 
long  ascended  the  throne  when  the  civil  war  in  Holland  (1787) 
gave  opportunity  for  the  intervention  of  Prussia  in  the  affidrs 
of  a  neighbouring  and  hitherto  independent  state.  Her  well- 
drilled  battalions  without  diflSculty  put  down  the  popular  party 
and  restored  his  shaken  seat  to  the  Stadtholder ;  and  the  King 
had  the  double  sati^action  of  increasing  the  moral  weight  of 
his  influence  in  Europe,  and  of  asserting  that  principle  €l 
divine  right,  to  him  no  less  dear  than  to  the  first  monwJi  ot 
the  line,  or  to  their  present  successor.  A  more  material  gain 
was  that  achieved  under  the  guidance  of  his  unscrupulous 
minister,  Herzberg,  on  the  second  partition  of  Poland.  We 
have  not  space  here  to  dwell  on  this,  the  darkest  page  in  Prus- 
sia's history :  her  pretended  alliance  with  Turkey  and  Poland 
against  Russia  and  Austria ;  her  use  of  the  Swedes  against  the 
former,  and  of  the  Belgic  insurrection  against  the  latter ;  and 
the  final  sudden  seizure,  in  concert  with  her  late  opponents, 
of  the  price  of  her  double  intrigues.  Dantric  and  Thorn,  dis- 
tricts long  coveted,  as  including  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula, 
were  the  price  of  her  complicity  in  this  last  spoliation,  which 
was  carried  out  with  even  more  of  diplomatic  fraud  than  that 
in  which  Frederic  had  shared.  Necesf^ity,  ^  the  tyrant's  plea/ 
is  the  only  justification  which  Prussian  historians  can  offer 
for  this  stain  on  the  annals  of  their  country.  To  this  day 
the  wounds  thus  inflicted  on  their  weaker  neighbour  remain 
unhealed,  and  influence  for  evil  the  foreign  policy  of  their 
land. 

Imitating  his  predecessors  as  well  in  the  perscmal  adminis- 
tration of  domestic  affairs  as  in  their  foreign  policy,  Frederic 
William  was  the  unconscious  instrument  of  restoring  to  his 
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country's  service  one  destined  long  after  the  King's  de- 
cease to  add  new  glories  to  her  arms.  Passing  through  Pome- 
rania  on  one  of  his  provincial  tours,  his  attention  was  excited 
by  the  fine  horsemanship  of  a  country  gentleman  who  rode  a 
steed  such  as  none  of  the  royal  suite  could  match,  and  evidently 
sought  his  notice.  Blucher,  for  it  was  no  other,  had  been  dis* 
missed  by  the  Grreat  Frederic  from  his  troop  of  cavalrj'-  fifteen 
years  before,  for  hot  remonstrances  at  a  promotion  made  over 
his  head ;  but  the  dashing  hussar  had  never  fairly  been  recon- 
ciled to  his  civilian  life,  though  seeming  to  follow  its  pursuits 
with  energy.  Inquiry  on  the  King's  part  led  to  interest  in  the 
ex-officer^  and,  not  long  after,  to  his  restoration  to  the  service 
with  the  rank  of  major ;  and  the  service  was  thus  provided 
with  a  leader  for  its  squadrons  fully  able  to  maintain  in  the 
long  wars  to  come  the  prestige  established  in  Frederic's  days 
by  Ziethen  and  Seidlitz.  No  other  army  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  produce  within  half  a  century  three  such  matchless  gene- 
rals of  cavalry  as  these. 

The  intervention  of  Prussia  in  the  affairs  of  Holland  had 
not  long  ceased  to  excite  the  observation  of  Europe,  and  the 
partition  of  Poland  was  still  unaccomplished,  when  tiiat  mighty 
storm  arose  in  the  West  which  was  destined  for  a  time  to 
extinguish  the  rivalries  and  animosities  of  German  powers  in 
their  general  humiliation,  and  to  school  them  by  common 
sufferings,  by  common  hatred  and  fear  of  a  foreign  foe,  into 
the  Union  which  has  just  been  dissolved  after  fifty  years  of 
life.  The  ancient  empire  of  the  Kaisers  was  to  be  laid  pros- 
trate by  the  blows  of  republican  armies ;  the  strong  nortfiem 
kingdom,  got  together  with  so  much  care  and  energy  by  the 
HonenzoUerns,  to  be  brought  lower  still,  and  for  years  to  bear 
the  chain  of  the  victor.  A  new  general  and  a  new  system  of 
warfare  were  to  eclipse  the  achievements  of  Frederic,  and  to 
confound  the  armies  he  had  trained.  A  bolder  and  more 
unscrupulous  diplomacy  than  the  Great  Elector's  was  to 
change  the  whole  map  of  Europe  and  to  remove  her  most 
ancient  landmarks.  The  Revolution  came,  and  Napoleon; 
and  the  dial  of  Prussian  progress  was  put  backward  until  their 
final  overthrow. 

Herzberg,  the  able  minister  to  whose  care  Frederic  William 
left  his  foreign  affairs,  was  for  long  unwilling  to  take  any 
decided  step  against  the  new  order  of  things  in  France. 
Prussia  had  as  yet  barely  eight  milliops  of  population  scattered 
over  very  divided  territories.  Her  army,  though  inordinately 
large  for  defence,  was  yet  insufficient  to  undertake  single- 
handed  that  invasion  of  her  dangerous   neighbour  in  which 
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Marlborough,  wielding  far  greater  resourccB,  had  fiuled ;  and, 
moreoyer,  it  would  soon  be  needed  to  secure  further  acquiBi- 
tions  on  the  Vistula.  An  alliance  with  Austria  against  the 
Sevolution  promised  immediate  advantage  only  to  the  new 
emperor,  whose  Belgic  possessions  had  but  recently  been 
brought  out  of  the  rebellious  condition  in  which  Joseph  had 
left  them,  and  were  laid  open,  in  case  of  hostilities  with  France, 
by  the  dismantling  of  their  fortresses.  Not  until  the  sacred 
fights  of  kings  were  attacked  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVL 
after  his  flight  to  Yarennes  did  Frederic  William  move  to  the 
rescue.  Then,  indeed,  he  roused  himself  from  what  for  a 
Prussian  monarch  was  almost  an  indolent  life ;  mingled  per- 
sonally in  the  diplomacy  of  the  time ;  brought  on  the  fiuiKms 
meeting  at  Pillnitz  (August  1791);  and  prepared  to  join 
Leopold  in  the  armed  intervention  which  the  temporary  release 
of  the  French  King  deferred  until  the  following  summer. 

How  great  the  influence  of  Frederic's  name  was  on  the 
armies  of  that  age  we  have  shown  in  a  recent  article  in  this 
Seview.*  His  instructions  were  held  to  teach  the  perfection 
of  tactics.  His  administration  was  copied  servilely  in  its 
details,  though  its  spirit  had  fled  with  the  author.  His  generals, 
however  old,  were  deemed  of  necea^ity  masters  of  their  art 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Germans  saw  their  empermr's 
troops  moving  for  the  first  time  under  a  Prussian  commander; 
nor  that  the  force  which  entered  Champagne  in  1792  was 
deemed  by  friends  and  foes  irresistible  because  in  the  main 
eomposed  of  Prussian  battalions.  The  new  French  levies  had 
fiiiled  disgracefully  in  their  first  attempts  against  Belgium; 
and  the  emigrants  who  crowded  into  the  allied  head-quarters 
seemed  not  too  sanguine  when  they  promised  their  new  allies 
an  easy  march  into  the  rebellious  cajutal  which  had  driven 
them  forth. 

The  arrival  of  Frederic  William  in  Brunswick's  camp  was 
the  signal  for  the  advance,  and  for  the  issue  of  the  boastful 
proclamation  against  the  Bevolution  and  its  abettcMTS,  which, 
more  than  any  other  event  of  these  strange  times,  diiew 
absolute  power  into  the  hands  of  the  reigning  faction,  that 
embodied  at  Paris  the  terror,  wrath,  and  enei^  of  the 
threatened  nation.  How  completely  tiie  undertakiiog  of  the 
allies  broke  down  in  execution  it  is  needless  here  to  repeat 
at  length. 

The  Prussian  staiF,  relying  too  much  cm  the  promised  sup- 
port which  they  nowhere  met,  threw  aside  the  prudent  but 

*  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  1866. 
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CHOibrous  arrangemeBts  of  magazines  by  which  Frederic  had 
always  prepared  for  his  offensive  movements ;  and  their  troops, 
plunged  into  an  inhospitable  district  in  unusually  bad  weather, 
perished  by  the  thousand  for  lack  of  snppHes.  The  sickness 
that  ensued,  and  the  unexplained  vacillation  of  the  King  or  of 
Brunswick  at  Yalmy/  proved  the  ruin  of  the  expedition,  and 
the  turning-point  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Thenceforth  the 
Republican  armies  grew  in  morale  as  rapidly  as  in  numbers, 
and  a  system  of  tactics  was  gradually  formed  by  their  generals, 
destined  to  replace  tliat  which  Frederic  had  bequeathed  to 
Europe,  and  to  be  brought  to  its  perfection  under  Napoleon's 
master-hand  in  the  grand  camp  of  instruction  at  Boulogne* 
The  failure  of  the  Prussians  in  that  campaign  was  as  great  a 
surprise  to  Europe  in  1792,  as  the  sudden  collapse  of  the 
Austrian  army  in  1866.  Goethe,  who  was  in  the  camp  on  the 
morrow  of  the  battle  of  Yalmy  at  once  discerned,  with  instinc- 
tive sagacity,  the  change  which  had  occurred  in  the  forces  of 
the  world. 

Humbled  bitterly  by  the  disastrous  result  of  Brunswick's 
expedition,  the  King  of  Prussia  measured  more  truly  than 
before  the  real  strength  of  his  kingdom,  and  repented  of  the 
temporary  adhesion  to  Austria,  in  se^ng  which  he  had  com- 
pletely turned  aside  frcHU  the  policy  of  his  ancestors.  Personal 
honour  was,  however,  too  deeply  pledged  to  admit  of  his  at 
once  retreating  from  the  alliance  he  had  sought,  and  which 
appeared  strengthened  by  the  declaration  oi  England  and 
Holland  against  the  Republic.  Through  the  long  bloodshed 
of  the  following  years,  Prussian  armies  were  ther^ore  engaged 
on  the  side  of  the  Coalition ;  but  the  latter  profited  little  by 
t^eir  aid.  Europe  watched  with  surprise  a  Power  which  had 
be^i  deemed  the  most  warlike  of  the  century,  conducting  its 
share  of  great  campaigns  in  a  manner  so  feeble,  as  to  make 
even  the  poor  strategy  of  Coburg  and  York  shine  by  com- 
parison. To  this  day  Austrian  writers  allege,  and  with  good 
show  of  reason,  that  the  defeat  of  the  invasion  of  Normern 
France  by  those  generals  in  1794,  and  the  subsequent  loss  of 
Belgium  and  Holland,  were  owing  far  more  to  the  difficulties 
entailed  by  Prussian  lukewarmness  than  to  differences  between 
themselves  or  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  manoeuvres. 
These  disasters  were,  however,  a  powerful  motive  for  Frederic 


♦  M.  Mortimer  Ternaux,  althoagh  he  has  written  a  very  interest- 
ing  volume  on  this  portion  of  the  Revolution,  and  quoted  many 
original  authorities,  has  done  littie  to  explain  why  the  action  of 
Yalmy  was  allowed  to  end  in  the  cannonade  with  which  it  began. 
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William's  withdrawal  from  a  struggle  in  which  there  was  now 
nothing  for  Prussia  to  gain,  and  which  had  brought  a  Tic- 
torious  enemy  to  the  borders  of  her  own  western  provinces. 
Ever  since  his  first  enthusiasm  for  the  vindication  of  outraged 
majesty  had  passed  away,  the  half-hearted  nature  of  his 
alliance  with  Austria  had  produced  increasing  irritation  in  the 
correspondence  of  their  diplomatists;  and  he  seized  gladly 
the  excuse  offered  by  the  insurrection  of  the  Poles  under 
Koschiusko  in  1794  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  the  Coalition* 
The  treaty  of  Basle  soon  followed,  and  Europe  saw  with  dis- 
may the  great  German  Power  whose  arms  forty  years  before 
had  defied  France  leagued  with  half  the  Continent,  now  ad- 
mit the  claim  of  the  aggressive  Republic  to  advance  her 
firontier  to  the  Rhine.  Austria's  cause  was  weakened  further 
than  by  a  single  secession.  Bearing  steadfastly  in  mind  his 
family  policy  of  rivalling  the  Kaiser  in  German  allegiance, 
the  King  of  Prussia  offered  a  guarantee  of  neutrality  to  any 
States  of  the  Empire  which  would  join  him  in  retiring  from  the 
contest ;  and  many  of  their  petty  princes  were  thus  carried  off 
to  be  followed  later  by  others  when  Austrian  arms  met  with 
further  reverses. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  that  Prussia  thus  relinquished  had 
dimmed  her  former  fame  no  less  ihan  the  peace  that  closed  it; 
yet  no  administrator  rose  at  this  time  competent  to  point  out 
the  causes  of  the  ill  success  which  had  invariably  attended 
her  arms  save  where  bold  Colonel  Blucher,  with  his  cavalry 
(aided  sometimes  by  a  small  force  of  infantry),  harassed  the 
enemy's  outposts.  This  ofiScer  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  showed  such  capability  for  detached  service  as  marked 
him  for  future  employ  in  Ugher  trades,  and  made  his  name 
familiar  to  every  man  who  served  m  the  armies  before  which 
he  held  watch.  His  activity  was,  however,  exceptional ;  and 
the  chief  commanders  illustrated  every  degree  of  military  im- 
becility, whilst  their  troops  retained  onlv  the  form  of  the 
battalions  of  Frederic,  the  soldiery  that  rormed  them  having 
fallen  off  from  their  model  in  every  quality  but  stiffness*  In 
spite  of  the  severe  system  of  conscription  by  districts,  enforced 
by  every  penalty  which  the  law  could  employ,  a  trade  in 
permits  for  absence  had  long  been  established  as  a  perquisite 
of  the  captains.  Those  who  could  pay  well  for  the  exemption 
were  thus  allowed  to  escape  the  allotted  service ;  the  bribes 
received  being  used  in  part  to  attract  an  inferior  dass  of 
recruit  to  fill  the  ranks  of  an  army  which  an  iron  discipline 
maintained  in  every  detail  made  thoroughly  distasteful  in  time 
of  peace.     Composed  thus  of  indifferent  material,  brought 
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tc^ether  by  a  system  of  corruption^  the  companies  were  as  ill 
commanded  as  formed.  The  captains  and  subalterns  had 
served  long  with  but  little  experience  of  war ;  and  as  a  class 
had  neither  youth ,  hope,  nor  love  of  the  profession  which 
had  become  with  them  a  mere  trade.  The  higher  posts  of  the 
staff  were  filled  by  veterans  who  were  known  merely  as  com- 
monplace men  who  had  served  with  Frederic,  or  by  scions  of 
certain  princely  houses  amon^  the  minor  States  which  Prussian 
policy  strove  to  win.  So  trained,  so  enlisted,  so  officered,  the 
army  which  had  once  been  acknowledged  the  first  in  Europe 
was  now  behind  others  in  fitness  for  the  field.  It  was  especially 
ill  suited  to  meet  the  growing  enthusiasm  of  the  French  sol- 
diery, whose  ardour,  springing  from  political  fanaticism,  was 
sustained  through  the  sternest  want  by  the  hope  of  professional 
advancement  The  military  prestige  which  had  been  handed 
down  to  Frederic  William  suffered  therefore  in  this  war  against 
the  Republic  no  less  than  the  political  influence  of  Prussia  by 
his  useless  intervention  and  the  inglorious  peace  which  fol- 
lowed it 

His  son,  Frederic  William  III.,  succeeded  in  1797  to  the 
throne,  which  during  his  tenure  was  to  know  the  greatest 
vicissitudes  that  modem  history  records.  For  nearly  ten  years 
he  steadfastly  maintained  the  policy  bequeathed  him ;  looking 
on  with  contentment  at  the  repeated  humiliations  of  Austria, 
and  viewing  in  her  losses  the  future  gain  of  his  kingdom.  At 
length  the  time  had  come  when  this  fatal  neutrality  could  no 
longer  serve  the  Court  of  Berlin.  Russia  had  combined  with 
Austria  to  check  the  growing  power  of  Napoleon;  and  the 
rival  emperors  from  East  and  W  est  sought  a  passage  for  their 
legions  through  the  straggling  dominions  of  the  HohenzoUem. 
What  was  refiised  to  the  Czar  was  forcibly  taken  by  his  oppo- 
nent ;  and  the  march  of  Bemadotte  through  Anspach  on  his 
way  to  XJlm  and  Austerlitz  produced  such  a  fever  of  popular 
in^gnation  through  Prussia  as  shook  the  royal  power,  and 
showed  alike  the  strength  of  the  national  feeling  which  had 
been  roused  in  the  whole  German  race  by  the  progress  of 
French  influence  within  the  Empire,  and  the  necessity  which 
henceforth  lay  upon  the  King  to  follow  a  policy  not  wholly 
disapproved  by  his  subjects.  The  visit  of  Alexander  to 
Berun  was  naturally  followed  by  the  ii\ithdrawal  of  the 
French  agent  Duroc,  and  Napoleon  was  exposed  to  the  pros- 
pect of  finding  the  Prussians  descending  on  his  communi- 
cations in  conjunction  with  the  allied  corps  which  English 
means  had  brought  together  in  Hanover.  The  sword  of  Bran- 
denburg, in  this  hour  of  trial,  proved  rusty  in  the  scabbard. 
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and  the  mamtenance  of  air  overgrown  standing  army  to  have 
taxed  the  kingdom's  strength  without  fitting  it  for  ready 
defence.  Before  the  needful  preparations  for  taking  the  field 
were  made — ^before  the  last  vestige  of  the  King^3  vadiUatioii 
had  been  swept  away  by  the  entreaties  of  queen,  ministers, 
and  people — ^e  great  adventure  of  Austerlitz  was  made  and 
lost  by  those  who  had  grown  tired  of  waiting  for  Prussian  aid* 
^  Fortune  has  changed  the  address  of  your  letter/  said  Napo- 
leon, when  receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  Berlin  envoy 
Haugwitz;  but  contented  with  sarcasm  for  the  pres^it,  he 
deferred  his  revenge,  and  even  feigned  reconciliation  and 
friendship.  On  the  15th  December,  the  day  that  Frederic 
William  had  fixed  for  declaring  against  the  French  Emperor, 
his  ambassador  accepted  at  the  latter's  hands  the  gift  of  that 
coveted  land  of  Hanover,  which  now,  more  honestly  won, 
extends  the  limits  of  the  once  petty  marquisate  from  Russia  to 
the  German  Ocean.  Haugwitz's  master  was  scarcely  ready  to 
adopt  the  bold  measure  of  annexing  without  provocation  the 
territory  of  an  old  ally ;  but  Napoleon's  instances  soon  eom- 
polled  him  to  decide  to  retain  the  spoil  thus  offered,  and  openly 
declare  to  the  world  his  acceptance  of  the  Electorate  as  Frendb 
spoil  of  war. 

Not  long  was  the  degrading  acquisition  destined  to  reward 
this  public  avowal  of  treachery.  Scarcely  had  the  indignant 
fleet  of  Britain  swept  their  new  enemy's  flag  from  the  ocean, 
when  Europe  saw  it  raised  by  land  in  a  brief  struggle  against 
the  victorious  legions  which  Frederic  William  nad  vainly 
sacrificed  his  honour  to  propitiate.  The  bribes  of  Napoleon 
Prussia  found  to  be  no  free  gifts.  Bavaria  was  enlarged 
at  her  expense ;  Cleves  and  Berg  were  surrendered  to  make 
the  despot's  brother-in-law  a  new  duchy ;  fresh  humiliations 
were  heaped  on  her  by  French  administrators  from  day  to 
day.  From  the  rank  of  a  Great  Power  she  found  herself 
suddenly  fallen  to  the  Condition  of  an  appanage,  and  her 
monarch  treated  as  a  vassal.  Yet  she  had  made  no  struggle 
and  suffered  no  defeat;  had  looked  on  unscathed  whilst  her 
neighbours  bled ;  and  now,  waiting  for  their  loss  to  make  her 
gain,  found  herself  (is  there  no  warning  here  for  states- 
men of  other  lands  ?)  isolated,  exposed,  humbled  without  pity. 
If  the  Court  could  endure  this,  the  people  would  not.  Alike 
the  noble,  the  burgher,  and  the  peasant  felt  the  warlike 
thrill  rush  through  them ;  and  that  tempest  of  passion  swept 
over  the  nation  which  is  to  individual  fury  as  the  trampling  of 
a  multitude  to  the  footfall  of  a  man.  Without  coimting  the 
cost  or  measuring  the  odds — without  waiting  for  the  aid  ci 
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Ruflsia,  still  hostile  to  France — Frederic  William  was  forced 
into  the  strangle  he  dreaded^  and  Prussia  single-handed  faced 
Napoleon  and  his  vassals.  Planted  already  by  Bavarian  per- 
mission -within  easy  distance  of  the  dedsive  points;  armed 
with  the  might  of  superior  numbers/  long  training,  and  accu* 
mnlated  victory ;  led  by  a  chief  whose  bold  strategy  had  not 
yet  degenerated  into  limitless  waste  of  men's  lives,  tiie  French 
rushed  on  to  the  flank  exposed  by  the  rash  ill-guided  advance 
of  their  enemy.  Jena  was  fought  and  won  almost  within  sight 
of  the  little  hill  of  Bosbach  which  had  given  name  to  their 
defeat  half  a  century  before;  and  Fr^eric's  victory  was 
avenged  tenfold  by  the  battle  which  laid  Prussia  prostrate  at 
the  conqueror's  feet. 

With  a  rapidity  of  which  even  Napoleon's  troops  were  scarcely 
thought  capable,  the  kingdom  was  overrun,  the  remains  of  its 
army  annihilated,  its  cities  occupied.  The  hoUowness  of  its 
military  condition  was  manifested  alike  by  the  evil  condition 
of  the  fortresses  and  the  fate  of  the  columns.  Blucher  indeed 
fought  fiercely  to  the  last ;  but  with  this,  and  two  other  less 
noted  exceptions  to  the  shameful  imbecility  of  the  commanders, 
generals  and  governors  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  sur- 
rendering their  posts  with  the  least  effort  at  resistance.  The 
servile  worship  of  Prussian  models,  which  had  prevailed  through 
the  armies  of  Europe,  was  changed  into  a  contempt  as  ill 
founded  as  the  opposite  extreme ;  and  the  officers  whose  system 
had  so  long  been  copied  were  now  denied  f  even  the  common 
attribute  of  physical  courage  which  soldiers  are  in  general 
ready  freely  to  accord  even  to  the  fallen.  Yet  the  last  struggle 
of  the  King  and  the  remnant  of  his  forces  by  the  side  of  die 
Russians  in  the  spring  campaign  of  1807  showed  gallantry  of 
which  their  ancestors  might  have  been  proud.  Beduced  as 
Frederic  William  was  to  a  single  city  and  a  few  square  miles 
of  his  dominions,  he  refused  to  submit  to  the  harsh  terms 


*  French  historiann  (repeated  too  often  by  English  writers  who 
should  have  more  care  for  truth)  would  make  the  Prussian  forces 
that  met  Nnpoleon  to  number  more  than  160,000,  against  his  ad- 
mitted 190,000.  In  fact  Prussian  authorities  show  that  less  than 
120,000  men  were  on  their  side  collected  for  the  actual  shock  upon 
the  Saal. 

f  Expressions  of  contempt  for  the  personal  conduct  of  Prussian 
officers  abound  in  the  works  of  the  time.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
point  to  those  in  the  posthuipous  '  Memoirs '  (vol.  ii.)  of  Sir  R. 
Wilson,  printed  from  his  entries  made  in  Poland  in  1807.  Yet  this 
same  officer  lived  to  witness  at  Bautzen  and  Leipsic  the  magnificent 
valour  and  good  generalship  of  these  once  despised  allies. 
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required  of  him,  whilst  a  gleam  of  hope  was  left.  His  troops 
gave  valiant  and  timely  support  to  their  allies  on  the  bloodj 
field  of  Eylau.  It  needed,  in  fine,  the  fearful  mistake  of  Ben- 
ningsen  at  Friedland,  and  the  d^gust  of  Alexander  at  the 
disaster  and  subsequent  retreat,  to  bring  about  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  unhappy  kingdom  which  followed  on  the  celebrated 
armistice  and  interview  of  Tilsit. 

Stripped  of  half  her  territory,  the  rest  a  mere  field  for 
French  tax-gatherers,  or  exercise-ground  for  French  troops, 
the  policy  of  Prussia  for  the  next  six  years  to  the  outward 
world  seemed  to  consist  but  in  different  degrees  of  servility  to 
the  master  whose  chains  she  had  no  power  to  shake  off.     Her 
revenues  were  swallowed  up  by  foreign  exactions;  her  army  re- 
duced to  a  mere  corps  by  the  decree  of  Napoleon;  her  means  of 
rising  against  the  oppressor  seemed  hopelessly  gone.    Yet  there 
were  those  among  her  statesmen  who  never  lost  sight  of  her  past 
greatness,  and  in  these  hours  of  darkness  strove  to  fit  her 
lor  a  better  destiny  than  that  of  a  vassal  province.     Stein,  her 
^eat  minister,  laboured  indefatigably  to  prepare  her  recovery, 
by  raising  the  legal  condition  of  her  peasantry,  and  to  breathe 
in  them  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  by  measures  of  domestic  reform. 
Schamhorst  gave  no  less  efiicient  aid  by  devising  the  system 
of  short  service  in  the  regular  army,  with  a  constant  supply 
and  discharge  of  recruits,  on  which  the  existing  organisation 
rests,  and  which  gave,  in  1813,  to  the  allies  four  times  the 
niunber  of  soldiers  which  Prussia  had  nominally  counted.    Pa- 
tiently these  great  men  bided  their  time,  unmoved  by  the  pre- 
sence of  calamity  or  by  the  dangerous  ardour  of  such  men  as 
Blucher,  fretting  himself  into  illness  in  his  inaction,  and  Schill, 
the  gallant  major,  who  rode  forth  with  his  squadrons  to  declare 
for  freedom  and  meet  death  unflinchingly  in  the  hope   that 
aU  the  chivalry  of  Germany  would  follow  his  devotion.     They 
watched  grimly  the  effect  of  the  exactions  of  Daru,  the  brutal 
violence  of  Davoust.     They  saw  the  Tugendbund  spreading 
its  branches  even  through  the  very  courts  of  princes  who  seemed 
true  vassals  of  Napoleon.     At  last  came  the  hour  of  his  defeat, 
and  Prussia's  opportunity  lay  before  her. 

At  first  the  King  woidd  fain  have  temporised.  The  conduct 
of  York  in  abandoning  the  French  side  in  Russia  was  dis- 
avowed; the  general  himself  was  spoken  of  as  a  traitor;  a 
court-martial  was  promised  as  his  reward.  Then  came,  however, 
a  torrent  of  popular  feeling  such  as  no  nation  in  modem  Europe, 
save  the  French  in  1792,  has  ever  known.  By  one  far  less  me 
King  had  been  urged  on,  in  1806,  to  his  fatal  war.  By  this  he 
was  fairly  swept  away ;  and,  his  choice  once  made,  boldly  and 
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wisely  lie  pressed  on  to  head  the  new  movement  which  no  govern- 
ment could  have  stayed.  Blucher  came  forth  from  his  retire- 
ment ;  and  all  eyes  turned  on  him  as  the  fit  representative  of 
the  leading  passion  of  the  nation.  None  of  her  soldiers  had  so 
openly  cherished  his  hatred  of  the  enemy^  his  hopes  of  revenge 
and  triumph.  The  command  of  the  chief  army  fell  naturaUy 
to  his  hands,  and  a  staff  was  formed  for  him  skilful  to  guide 
the  sharp  sword  he  drew,  and  to  control  the  heat  which  might 
have  exposed  his  force  to  danger.  Disaster  and  suffering  had 
heen  no  less  useful  in  schooling  Prussia's  army  than  her  people 
for  greatness.  Her  infantry  had  been  trained  to  a  light,  mobile 
system  of  tactics,  modelled  on  Napoleon's ;  their  weapons  mo- 
demised  after  the  fashion  of  his  army's.  The  upper  ranks  of 
each  department  were  now  filled  by  men  chosen  solely  for  their 
efficiency.  England  supplied  the  material  wants  of  her  soldiers. 
Kussia  placed  corps  of  veterans  beside  the  raw  troops  which 
swarmed  volpntarUy  to  the  standards.  A  long  year  of  struggle 
and  victory  bore  these  once  dishonoured  ensigns  into  Paris. 
Another  had  scarcely  passed  away  when  Prussia  was  seen  in 
the  van  of  all  Europe,  striking  a  second  time  from  his  throne 
the  general  enemy.  Let  those  of  our  countrymen  who  think 
of  1806,  recall  with  it  the  June  afternoon  of  1815,  when  our 
fainting  line,  weakened  by  the  defection  of  half-hearted  auxili- 
aries, looked  and  looked  not  in  vain  for  the  promised  attack 
upon  the  flank  of  Ihe  foe,  which  was  to  give  the  Allies  the 
completest  victory  that  modem  history  records. 

In  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  her  sufferings  and  the 
magnitude  of  her  efforts  against  the  oppressor,  was  the  reward 
that  Prussia  reaped  on  the  new  partition  of  Europe.  Recog- 
nised once  more  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  the  equal 
in  all  but  nominal  rank  of  Austria  within  Germany,  she  was 
no  longer  left  with  boundaries  so  ill-defined  and  broken  as  to 
call  for  constant  preparation  for  war  to  maintain  her  security. 
Saxony  paid  dear  for  her  firm  adhesion  to  Napoleon ;  and  the 
half  of  that  kingdom,  with  considerable  additions  in  Westphalia 
and  the  Rhine  provinces  at  the  expense  of  petty  princes  who 
lost  their  thrones,  gave  Prussia  well-marked  limits,  extending 
(save  where  divided  by  Hanover  and  Hesse-Cassel)  from  the 
borders  of  Russia  to  those  of  France,  with  a  population  large 
enough  to  furnish  without  strain  a  standing  army  proportioned 
to  her  position.  Such  a  provision  was  not,  however,  sufficient 
for  the  designs  of  her  rulers.  The  presidency  ceded  to  Austria 
in  the  new  German  Confederation,  in  virtue  of  her  old  imperial 
claims,  was  from  the  first  distasteful  to  her  former  rival.  To 
restrain  its  authority  within  merely  nominal  limits  being  now,  as 
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under  the  Empire,  a  cardinal  point  of  the  Hohenzollem  policy, 
a  force  was  determined  on  as  the  future  defence  of  Pruflsia, 
which,  without  crushing  her  resources,  should,  in  case  of  need, 
give  her  military  power  beyond  the  natural  importance  of  her 
territory.  A  foundation  for  this  future  system  had  been  already 
laid  by  Schamhorst  during  the  years  of  her  subjugation ;  and 
from  1806  to  1813,  the  actual  service  had  been  made  but  six 
months,  with  frequent  calls  of  recruits  succeeding  each  oth^ 
in  the  ranks  and  thence  returning  to  their  homes  to  form  part 
of  the  militia,  so  as  to  spread  through  the  suffering  nation  a 
general  knowledge  of  arms  against  the  day  of  need. 

For  the  ease  of  conscription,  Frederic  William  I.,  father  of 
the  Great  Frederic,  had  (as  before  shown)  divided  the  country 
into  certain  recruiting  districts  allotted  to  the  regiments.     To 
this  arrangement,  on  which  the  landwehr  system  is  still  based, 
Frederic  f^ded  certain  further  improvements ;  the  chief  being 
to  distribute  the  various   arms  in  due  proportions  over  the 
respective  districts,  so  as  to  make  the  force  of  each  province 
independent  in   itself;   and   to    abolish   altogether    the   pro- 
curing of  recruits  from  the   neighbouring  states,  a  practice 
much  resorted  to  until  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
The  latter  measure  gave  the  Prussian  army  the  strictly  national 
character  it  has  ever  since  maintained;  the  former  prepared 
the  way  for  the  raising  it  by  separate  corps,  each  complete 
in  itself,  and  cai>able  of  being  put  upon  a  war  footing  by  the 
resources  of  the  province.    The  materials  of  the  patriotic  army 
which  Stein  and  Schamhorst    created  were  therefore  ready 
in  great  part  to  their  hands,  and  the  feeling  of  the  people  d^ 
the  rest     The  bands  of  paternal  government  were,  however, 
sensibly  loosened  by  the  presence  of  the  foreigners  who  held 
all  Prussia  in  their  grasp;  and  her  great  minister  took  the 
occasion  to  encourage  her  sons  in  a  spirit  of  national  self-sacri- 
fice by  vast  and  far-reaching  political  reforms.    The  remain^  of 
feudal  servitude  were  abolished.     The  peasant  might  in  future 
hold  and  inherit  land  in  his  own  rieht.     The  towns  received 
increased  political  privileges.     Taxation  was  made  alike  for  all 
classes,  and  civil  office  thrown  open  to  every  native.     The 
country  during  this  period  of  apparently  hopeless  prostration 
made  a  vast  political  advance  in  its  inner  life;  and  though 
much  of  this  liberal  policy  was  reversed  in  the  days  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  enough  remained  to  cause  Prussian  administration 
to  be  envied   in    the  minor  States,  where   the  government, 
conducted  by  the  caprice  of  the  prince,  made  its  despotism 
personally  felt  by  changeful  and  petty  interference  with  the 
Biftbject     The  immediate  effect  of  Stein's  reforms  was  a  vast 
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increase  of  national  spirit  imd  strength.  The  military  seryice 
of  the  country  was  accepted  by  all  without  reluctance  in  tacit 
preparation  for  the  day  of  reckoning  with  France;  and  the 
struggle  of  1814  once  over,  the  minister  was  encouraged  by  all 
classes  to  brin^  forth  a  complete  project  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  system  which  had  restored  glory  and  freedom  to  his  country. 
The  foundation  of  the  permanent  constitution  of  the  national 
force  was  laid  by  the  remarkable  law  of  the  3rd  September 
1814,  which  for  more  than  forty  years  was  the  charter  adhered 
to  by  the  Government  as  binding  on  both  sides,  and  which  in  its 
introduction  is  declared  to  be  the  product  of  the  wishes  of  the 
whole  people  of  die  land. 

*  In  a  lawfully  administered  armament  of  the  nation  lies  the 

*  best  security  of  lasting  peace/  is  the  principle  proclaimed  as 
the  groundwork ;  together  with  the  more  immediate  necessity 
of  maintaining  intact  by  the  general  exertions  the  freedom 
and  honourable  condition  which  Prussia  had  just  won.  All 
former  exemptions  from  service  in  favour  of  the  noblesse  were 
from  this  time  abrogated.  Every  native  of  the  State,  on  com- 
pleting his  twentieth  year,  was  to  be  held  as  bound  to  form 
part  of  her  defensive  power ;  and  it  was  only  with  a  view  to 
the  avoiding  inconvenient  pressure  on  the  professional  and  in- 
dustrial population  that  the  armed  force  was  to  be  composed 
of  sections  whose  service  should  lessen  in  severity  as  their 
years  advanced.  The  whole  system  comprised  (1)  a  standing 
army ;  (2)  a  landwehr  of  tiie  first  call ;  (3)  a  landwehr  of  the 
second  call ;  (4)  and  the  landsturm.  The  constitution  of  these 
forces  was  laid  down  in  detail  as  follows,  and  is  still  adhered 
to  in  principle,  though  altered  in  certain  particulars  to  be 
hereafter  noticed. 

The  standing  army  was  to  be  composed  of  (1)  volunteers 
desirous  to  undergo  the  necessary  examinations  for  promotion 
with  a  view  to  adopting  a  regular  military  career;  (2)  of  men 
voluntarily  enlisting  without  being  prepared  for  such  exami- 
nation ;  and  (3)  of  a  sufBcient  number  of  the  youth  of  the 
nation  called  out  from  their  twenty-first  to  their  twenty-fifth 
year ;  the  first  three  years  to  be  spent  by  these  latter  actually 
with  the  colours,  the  other  two  as  '  reserved '  recruits,  remain- 
ing at  home  but  ready  to  join  the  ranks  at  the  first  sound  of 
war.  A  further  and  most  important  provision  allowed  ^all 
'  young  men  of  the  educated  classes,  wlio  could  clothe  and 

*  arm  themselves,  to  take  service  in  the  rifle-corps  and  other 
'  light  infantry ;  and  after  completing  one  year  at  their  own 

*  expense  to  receive  furlough  to  the  end  of  their  regular  call, 
'  upon  application.'    This  rule  was  no  doubt  intrc^uced,  to 
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save  the  wealthy  and  wellborn  the  degradation  which,  in  a 
country  essentially  aristocratic,  the  mixture  in  a  barrack-room 
with  recruits  of  the  lowest  classes  would  necessarily  imply ; 
and  there  has  since  been  bnUt  upon  it  during  the  ^st  £  if- 
century,  the  elaborate  system  of  Einjahrigey  or  one-year 
volunteers,  which  has  solved  at  once  two  difficult  problems. 
The  universality  of  the  conscription  has  been  maintained  with- 
out open  opposition  from  that  important  middle  order,  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  which  have  grown  in  Prussia  as  much 
as  in  any  part  of  Europe,  and  which,  notwithstanding  its 
claims,  is  excluded  from  the  higher  posts  of  the  army  ;  while 
a  body  of  efficient  officers,  trained  in  all  the  duties  of  the 
line,  has  been  provided  for  the  staff  of  the  landwehr  without 
expense  to  the  State.  The  process  by  which  the  latter  object 
is  accomplished  will  be  traced  hereafter.  The  regular  oiga* 
nisation  of  the  militia  under  the  same  fundamental  law  is  thus 
described,  together  with  its  special  duties. 

The  landwehr  of  the  First  Call  is  designed  for  the  support  of 
the  standing  army  in  case  of  war,  and  is  liable  to  serve  at 
home  or  abroad,  though  in  peace  only  to  be  called  out  for 
such  exercise  as  is  necessary  for  training  and  practice.  It  is 
formed  (1)  of  all  the  young  men  between  the  twentieth  and 
twenty-sixth  year  who  do  not  serve  in  the  standing  army; 
(2)  of  those  volunteers  who  have  been  trained  in  the  light 
battalions ;  ^3)  and  of  the  rest  of  the  male  population  up  to 
the  end  of  their  thirty-second  year,  excepting  only  those  who 
have  sooner  completed  twelve  years  in  this  reserve  and  the 
army. 

The  landwehr  of  the  Second  Call  is  intended  in  case  of  war  * 
either  to  strengthen  the  garrisons  and  garrison  battalions  by 
detachments,  or  in  special  need  to  be  used  in  its  entirety 
either  for  corps  of  occupation  or  reinforcements  to  the  army. 
It  consists  of  all  who  have  left  the  army  and  the  First  CiJl, 
and  of  any  other  able-bodied  males  who  have  not  yet  entered 
their  fortieth  year.  Such  cases  include  men  who  have  begun 
the  line  service  (as  is  permitted  if  the  bodily  strength  be  found 
sufficient)  before  the  twentieth  year,  and  thus  been  the  earlier 
discharged  their  attendance  on  it,  and  their  seven  years  in  the 
First  Call.  The  drill  of  the  Second  Call  is  in  time  of  peace 
only  for  single  days  and  in  their  own  neighbourhood;  and 
facilities  are  provided  for  their  changing  their  residences  and 
enrolling  themselves  in  the  nearest  regiment  to  their  new 
domicile. 

The  landsturm  is  only  to  be  called  out  in  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  actuaUy  invaded,  and  then  must  be  summoned  by  a 
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special  royal  decree.  It  is,  however,  liable  to  be  employed 
by  the  government  for  the  support  of  public  order  in  special 
cases.  It  includes  (1)  all  the  men  up  to  the  fiftieth  year  who 
are  not  regularly  allotted  to  the  army  or  landwehr ;  (2)  of  all 
who  have  completed  their  landwehr  service ;  (3)  of  all  the 
youth  able  to  carry  arms  who  have  attained  their  seventeenth 
year.  It  consists  of  civic  companies  in  the  larger  towns,  and 
of  local  companies  formed  in  the  smaller  towns,  villages,  and 
open  country,  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  districts  for 
other  governmental  purposes.  No  provision,  it  should  be 
remarked,  is  made  for  the  exercise  of  these  companies,  which 
have  in  fact  existed  only  on  paper. 

Further  sections  of  the  law  direct  the  exemption  (under  care- 
ful restrictions)  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  and  lay  down 
certain  additional  principles.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
the  declaration  that  the  normal  years  for  entering  and  leaving 
the  standing  army  and  reserves  are  valid  only  in  time  of  peace, 
and  in  case  of  war  may  be  altered  so  as  the  better  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  such  sections  of  the  forces  as  are  called  under  arms. 
All  volunteers  for  the  standing  army  have  the  option  of 
choosing  their  own  branch  of  the  service.  Soldiers  who  desire 
to  re-enlist  for  a  second  term  after  the  completion  of  their  first 
three  years,  are  to  bear  a  distinguishing  mark ;  and  after  a 
second  re-enlistment  are  to  receive  a  higher  rate  of  pay,  and 
the  right  to  pension  in  case  of  being  mvalided.  Similarly, 
those  who  desire  to  prolong  their  service  in  the  First  or  Second 
Call,  may  do  so,  and  are  entitled  to  bear  a  distinguishing  mark 
and  to  have  a  claim  to  higher  rank  in  the  regiment  or  company 
of  the  reserve  thus  selected,  according  to  l£eir  qualifications. 
A  special  committee,  composed  of  a  military  officer,  a  civil 
magistrate,  and  a  local  proprietor,  is  created  in  each  district  in 
the  kingdom,  to  watch  over  the  details  of  the  administration  of 
the  recruiting  within  its  limits,  and  to  see  that  it  is  conducted 
with  order  and  justice. 

Such  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  law  which  the  War 
of  Independence  bequeathed  to  Prussia.  For  more  than  forty 
years  the  compact  was  fairly  maintained,  although  other  legis- 
lation of  the  Stein  Ministiy  suffered  terribly  at  the  hands  of 
the  reactionary  party  which  rioted  in  all  the  Courts  of  Europe 
after  the  fin{d  fall  of  Napoleon.  The  people  remained  con- 
tented with  the  military  administration,  which  was  supported 
by  a  budget  moderate  for  the  resources  of  the  country.  130 
battalions  of  the  line,  152  squadrons  of  cavalry,  112  companies 
of  artillery,  and  a  slender  proportion  of  engineers  formed  the 
standing  army.     The  exercise  of  the  landwehr  was  of  very 
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moderate  extent,  and  their  only  permanent  staff  consisted  of  a 
commanding  officer  and  adjutant  for  each  of  the  116  battalions 
which  were  enrolled  in  the  First  CalL  The  einjdhriger  ser- 
vice  of  the  line  had  been  taught  to  supply  the  rest  of  the  ne- 
oessary  officers;  and  although  now  recognised  as  a  special 
personal  tax  on  each  male  of  the  better  class,  the  lightness  of 
its  practical  working  had  (as  before  intimated)  reconciled  the 
majority  to  a  system  which  would  otherwise  have  been  unen- 
durable in  time  of  long  peace,  contrasted  as  it  was  with  the  com- 
mutation of  the  conscript's  service  into  a  fine,  practised  in  the 
neighbouring  territory  of  France.  The  operation  of  the  law 
and  its  results  must  now  be  more  closely  looked  at. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  specific  provision  had  been  made  for 
filling  up  the  commissions  in  the  standing  army.  The  original 
exemption  of  the  order  of  nobility  &om  the  conscription  by 
Frederic  William  L  almost  implied  that  many  of  this  class 
would  enter  the  service  as  officers.  Practically  no  one  of  lower 
rank  was  considered  eligible,  until  the  War  of  Independence ; 
and  although  the  legal  privileges  of  the  nobles  were  then 
abolished,  the  system  which  was  established  has  continued  to 
the  families  which  during  the  previous  century  had  made  arms 
their  profession  a  monopoly  of  the  upper  ranks  of  the  service. 
Any  young  man  of  means  might  indeed  enter  himself  as  a 
volunteer  and  pass  the  necessary  examinations  before  his  year 
was  expired.  This  qualification  and  that  of  a  imiversity  d^ree 
(a  far  more  general  possession  in  Prussia  than  in  any  other 
country)  would  give  him  the  legal  right  to  apply  for  an  ensign's 
commission.  Here,  however,  his  prospects  would  end.  The 
coveted  appointment,  which  in  England  is  the  direct  gift  of  the 
Crown,  and  in  Austria  of  the  honorary  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
is  here  subject,  though  nominally  conferred  by  the  Government, 
to  the  approval  of  a  standing  committee  of  the  corps,  whom  the 
candidate  must  satisfy  not  only  as  to  hia  professional  qualificar 
tions,  but  as  to  his  parentage  and  means.  This  committee  has 
in  fact  just  that  power  of  rejection  on  personal  grounds  which 
custom  has  accorded  the  colonel  in  our  own  household  regi- 
ments of  cavalry ;  and  the  r^ult  has  naturally  been  to  make  of 
the  service  the  closest  corporation  which  any  profession  in  the 
world  can  show.  Many  of  the  noble  families  of  Prussia  are 
almost  without  means  except  as  they  may  find  them  in  the 
public  service ;  and  since  the  civil  bureaux  have  been  thrown 
open  to  other  classes,  the  aristocracy  are  all  the  more  tenacious 
of  the  supposed  hereditary  right  of  their  order  to  the  officering 
of  the  army.  It  should  be  added  that  a  large  part  of  the  first 
commissions  are  given  by  the  Crown,  independently  of  these 
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rules^  to  cadets  who  have  completed  their  education  at  the  royal 
military  schools,  and  that  the  tendency  of  late  years  has  been 
to  increase  this  proportion,  and  thus  make  the  upper  ranks  of 
the  army  more  directly  dependent  on  the  king ;  but  as  the  late 
monarch  and  the  present  have  habitually  leant  for  support  on 
the  nobles  as  against  the  trading  classes,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  officers  thus  appointed  from  institutions  entered 
solely  by  royal  favour,  are  as  separate  from  the  bulk  of  the 
people  as  the  rest  of  their  cloth. 

From  the  working  of  this  system  it  has  foUowed  that  not 
more  than  a  twelf);h  part  of  the  officers  are  of  the  middle  orders. 
The  Prussian  military  aristocracy  have  among  them  some  men 
of  local  influence  approaching  that  of  the  great  families  whose 
names  from  time  immemorial  are  known  in  the  service  of 
Austria,  men  who,  though  loyal  by  descent,  have  other  interests 
than  those  of  the  Crown.  These,  however,  are  the  exceptions 
in  a  class  composed  too  greatly  of  a  needy  noblesse,  depending 
on  the  Crown  for  all  hope  of  advancement,  separate  from  the 
people  by  birth,  habits,  and  profession,  and  apt  in  their  self* 
assertion  to  increase,  by  offensive  personal  bearing,  the  distance 
which,  in  Prussia  more  than  in  any  other  country,  divides  the 
man  of  arms  from  the  civilian.  It  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell 
the  difficulties  which  this  system  will  produce  in  revolutionary 
times.  The  endurance  of  such  a  military  caste  as  has  been 
described  can  only  co-exist  in  modem  society  with  the  necessity 
of  having  constantly  in  view  the  use  of  the  army  against  foreign 
enemies.  Should  Prussia's  external  horizon  become  clear,  the 
first  reform  demanded  in  her  domestic  administration  will  be 
again,  as  it  was  not  long  since,  the  assimilation  of  the  officering 
of  the  standing  army  to  that  of  the  landwehr ;  whilst  the  eon« 
tempt  witii  which  the  aristocratic  soldiers  of  fortune  regard  all 
civil  interference  with  their  profession  will  tend  greatly  to 
precipitate  a  collision  between  crown  and  people. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  for  all  martial 
ardour  in  the  middle  classes  of  this  great  military  people  there 
has  been  no  outlet  for  the  last  fifty  years  but  the  landwehr 
service.  Promotion  from  the  ranks  of  the  line  in  Prussia,  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  in  our  service  and  that  of 
France,  is  a  thing  unknown.  The  actual  performance  of  a 
private's  duty  by  which  a  reformed  scamp,  often  in  the  English 
army,  an  intelligent  middle-class  conscript  much  oftener  in  the 
French,  wins  his  way  to  an  officer's  epaulettes,  would  never  be 
the  path  selected  there ;  nor  would  such  temporary  degradation 
as  Prussian  opinion  would  regard  it)  be  considered  as  a  claim 
or  advancement  even  in  the   landwehr.    Here,  indeed,  the 
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commissions  are  laid  open  without  distinction  of  class,  and  the 
ofEcers  who  hold  them  are  a  truly  national  body ;  but  the  pre* 
paration  for  them  still  requires  considerable  means  and  much 
pains,  it  being  solely  through  the  einjdhrige  that  its  vacancies 
are  filled  up ;  while  the  system  is  worked  so  carefully  that 
only  those  who  have  really  a  love  for  the  details  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  ability  to  master  its  theory,  are  finally  selected 
out  of  the  vast  mass  of  unpaid  volunteers  who  every  year 
attend  the  colours.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  growing 
wealth  of  the  trading  order,  the  number  of  these  has  annually 
increased.  The  Government  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  en- 
courage a  feeling  which  has  added  constantly  to  the  number  of 
its  intelligent  defenders  without  swelling  its  military  expenses; 
and  it  has  long  been  a  regular  part  of  the  education  of  the  son 
of  every  manufacturer,  proprietor,  professional  man,  even  ot 
every  well-to-do  shopkeeper,  to  spend  one  of  the  three  years 
between  his  seventeenth  and  twentieth  birthdays  in  passing 
through  his  volunteer  course.  How  greatly  this  differs  from 
the  idea  of  'serving  in  the  ranks,'  as  service  is  performed  in 
other  armies,  will  be  best  seen  by  following  out  in  detail  the  life 
of  the  young  einjdkriaer  on  entering  his  new  condition. 

Quitting  his  coUege,  or  counting-house,  or  home,  he  arrives 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  department  to  claim  tiie  right  to 
take  service  as  volunteer.  A  commission  sits  twice  a  year  for 
a  month  each  time  to  issue  the  necessary  documents ;  and  to 
this  the  candidate  has  already  made  his  application  in  writing, 
supported  by  certificates  of  his  birth,  of  the  consent  of  his 
guardian  to  supply  the  necessary  expenses,  and  of  his  conduct 
and  attainments  from  his  school  or  tutor — on  which  latter,  be 
it  noted,  the  insertion  of  any  punishment  for  dishonourable 
conduct  is  fatal  to  the  application.  If  these  papers  are  all  in 
due  form,  and  properly  attested,  the  certificate  is  granted  at 
once,  after  a  brief  physical  examination  by  a  medical  officer, 
to  candidates  from  the  universities,  first-class  royal  schools  (of 
which  there  are  more  than  sixty  in  the  kingdom),  and  certun 
second-class  schools  specially  authorised;  the  commi^on 
seldom  exercising  the  right  which  in  theory  at  least  it  possesses 
of  testing  by  written  papers  the  candidate's  knowledge.  Indeed 
with  this  description  of  applicants  a  personal  appearance  may 
be  dispensed  with,  at  their  own  risk  shoidd  tiie  papers  (ior 
eluding  proof  of  physical  fitness,)  be  found  in  any  way  incom- 

Elete.  With  the  considerable  class,  however,  who  have  not 
een  educated  at  the  prescribed  institutions,  an  actual  exami- 
nation foUows.  The  conmiission  (consisting  normally  of  a  staff- 
officer,  another  military  officer,  and  two  civil  officials  of  the 
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department)  calls  in  two  or  three  extraordinary  members  from 
the  heads  of  the  nearest  government  college,  and  tests  the 
candidates  in  their  scholastic  knowledge.  German,  Latin, 
French,  mathematics,  geography  and  history,  and  the  elements 
of  natural  history  and  physics  are  the  prescribed  subjects ;  but 
the  commission  has  very  wide  powers  for  varying  them  accord- 
ing to  the  future  occupation  of  the  candidate.  Thus  those  who 
declare  themselves  designed  ultimately  for  mercantile  life 
escape  the  Latin ;  and  the  country  squire's  sporting  son  has 
his  opening  in^a  proviso  which  declares  that  ^  youths  who  show 
^  special  aptitude  for  riding  and  elect  to  serve  their  year  with 
^  the  cavalry,  are  to  be  very  lightly  pressed  in  the  scientific 
^  examination.'  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
candidate,  wherever  trained,  however  taught,  will  in  general 
find  no  practical  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  desired  permission 
to  serve  the  State  at  his  own  cost  for  a  year. 

If  not  intended  for  the  medical  or  veterinary  professions, 
the  candidate  who  has  proceeded  thus  far  is  now  considered 
as  a  combatant  soldier  yet  untrained,  and  must  apply  for  leave 
to  defer  his  year  of  service,  if  not  prepared  to  enter  on  it  in 
the  following  autumn.  Li  time  of  peace  such  leave  is  readily 
granted,  and  renewed  until  the  twenty-third  year  is  reached ; 
but  in  most  cases  the  service  will  naturally  follow  the  pro- 
curing the  necessary  certificates.  Quitting  for  a  time  his 
countmg-house  or  other  place  of  employment,  the  young  volun- 
teer prepares  to  join  the  regiment  he  has  selected.  If  in  the 
line,  he  may  do  this  in  the  spring ;  but  for  the  cavalry,  artillery^ 
and  rifles,  it  is  necessary  to  join  on  the  Ist  October,  and  on 
that  day  the  vast  majority  of  the  new  einjdhrige  begin  their 
twelve  months  of  service,  and  report  themselves  to  the  com- 
mander of  their  battalion.  If  a  citizen  or  university  student 
of  any  garrison  town,  he  need  anticipate  no  rejection,  provided 
the  regimental  surgeon  be  satisfied  as  .to  his  bodily  fitness 
for  the  arm  he  has  selected,  for  colonels  are  authorised  to  re- 
ceive any  number  of  applicants  who  have  this  sort  of  local 
claim.  Where  none  such  exists  the  candidate  has  previously 
to  ascertain  that  the  battalion  he  would  choose  is  not  already 
provided  with  the  full  allowance  of  four  volunteers  per  com- 
pany which  the  regulations  direct  to  be  admitted  by  all  com-  * 
manders.  This  being  seen  to  beforehand,  and  the  candidate 
passed  by  the  doctor,  he  becomes  forthwith  a  member  of  the 
corps  after  the  due  verification  of  his  papers.  The  fact  of  his 
enrolment  as  an  einjdhriger  is  reported  to  the  local  authorities  of 
his  district ;  the  articles  of  war  are  read  to  him ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  can  appear  before  his  commanding  officer  in  the  proper 
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uniform  (prepared  usually  before  the  day  of  his  admission  to 
the  service)  he  takes  the  oath  of  personal  fidelity  to  the  King, 
to  which  the  reigning  family  of  Prussia  attach  in  these  days  a 
special  importance. 

Should  the  young  cadet  (for  that  is  his  real  position)  come 
from  a  rural  district  where  the  ways  of  the  service  are  little 
known^  and  bring  with  him  some  lingering  notion  of  hardships 
to  be  endured  in  his  career,  it  will  speedily  disperse  before  the 
realities.  From  the  time  of  his  taking  the  oath  and  being 
posted  to  a  company  his  attendance  is  strictly  exacted  at  drills 
and  parades  ;  but  in  all  else  his  life  is  made  pleasant  enough. 
A  neat  but  plain  mark  upon  the  shoulder  distinguishes  him 
from  the  genuine  recruits,  whose  rough  clothes  the  tailor, 
mUitary  or  civil,  may  in  his  case  replace  by  better  material 
at  the  cost  of  his  friends.  If  belonging  to  the  mounted 
service,  he  may  bring  his  own  charger,  or  purchase  one  from 
the  Government  supplies  at  a  nominal  rate.  Instead  of  sharing 
the  coarse  fare  of  the  privates,  he  lives,  according  to  his  family 
circumstances,  with  ms  own  friends,  or  in  quiet  lodgings,  or 
perhaps  in  some  grand  hotel.*  Although  nominally  subject 
to  the  garrison  discipline  as  a  soldier,  (as  in  the  matter  of 
returning  to  his  quarters  at  evening  tattoo,)  he  may,  with  hia 
commanding  ofiicer's  sanction,  replace  his  uniform  by  plain 
clothes  when  off  duty,  and  for  the  hour  lay  the  military  life 
aside  with  its  tokens.  So  far  from  being  occupied  for  hours, 
like  other  recruits,  with  the  care  of  his  accoutrements,  he  is 
not  merely  allowed  but  recommended  to  employ  a  soldier 
servant  to  save  him  such  menial  labour,  and  leave  his  time  to 
be  turned  to  better  uses.  His  parades  are  usually  entirely 
in  the  first  half  of  the  day,  so  that  he  has  the  afternoon  for 
his  other  employments.  If  studious,  he  continues  his  edu- 
cation. If  still  at  the  university,  he  attends  such  lectures  as 
his  attendance  at  drill  allows,  and  counts  the  year  as  part  of 
the  triennial  course  which  he  must  complete  before  taking  his 
degree.  If  a  young  man  of  birth  and  fashion,  he  finds  admis* 
sion  to  all  the  gaieties  of  the  place  as  readily  as  any  oflScer  or 
civilian  of  his  own  class.  On  the  whole  the  twelve  months 
will  pass  easily  enough  wiliiout  other  burden  being  felt  than 

*  The  delusion  of  English  travellers  as  to  the  mixiog  of  privaiaB 
and  officers  in  the  Prussian  service,  arises  commonly  from  ignoranoo 
of  the  real  condition,  civil  and  military,  of  the  cadets  whom  they 
meet  at  their  table  d*hdte.  Familiarity  with  the  soldier  is  forbidden 
the  officer  alike  by  custom  and  military  regulation,  as  well  as  bj 
the  difference  of  birth,  ivhich  in  no  country  draws  a  stricter  line  of 
demarcation  than  in  Prussia. 
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the  expense  which  his  friends  incur  by  this  addition  to  his  civil 
education ;  and  many  of  those  who  begin  with  some  passion 
for  soldiering  let  it  cool  in  the  stress  of  other  occupations  or 
amusements,  and  allow  the  time  to  slip  away  without  making 
an  effort  to  raise  their  knowledge  of  the  selected  branch  above 
the  level  expected  in  the  average  cadet.  In  such  case  they 
take  their  places  in  the  ranks,  when  positively  called  out  for 
training  in  future  years;  prepared,  when  the  First  Call 
service  is  performecl,  to  lay  aside  the  musket  for  ever. 

Some  there  are  every  year,  on  the  contrary,  who  desire  to 
know  more  of  the  profession  of  arms ;  and  to  these  every 
encouragement  is  given  for  forming  themselves  into  the  future 
officers  of  an  efficient  reserve.  To  do  this  is  indeed,  in  Govern- 
ment phrase,  the  chief  object  of  this  volunteer  service,  grateful 
as  its  economy  is  no  doubt  to  the  ruler,  and  its  ease  to  the 
well-bom  subject.  For  this  end  an  officer  is  told  off  to  every 
twenty  cadets  for  the  special  purpose  of  superintending  their 
military  course,  which  for  the  first  six  months  is  confined 
chiefly  to  that  prescribed  for  the  recruit.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  volunteer,  if  he  is  found  perfect  in  the  various  drills, 
has  performed  the  prescribed  number  of  guards  as  sentry,*  and 
passed  a  practical  examination  in  swimming  and  gymnastics, 
will  receive  his  grade  of  acting  corporal,  and  thenceforward  may 
direct  his  mind,  if  he  so  pleases,  to  the  duties  of  an  officer,  and 
prepare  for  the  required  test.  Three  weeks  before  the  end  of 
the  twelve  months'  service,  a  regimental  Board  of  Examination 
sits,  composed  of  a  captain  and  two  subalterns,  who  hold  an 
examination  of  such  cadets  as,  having  already  the  rank  of 
corporal,  wish  to  proceed  to  proof  of  higher  qualification* 
They  are  tested,  first  orally  indoors ;  then  upon  &e  ground ; 
and  finally,  by  written  papers,  in  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
subaltern  in  field  and  garrison:  and  the  result,  with  the  report  of 
the  board,  is  laid  before  the  assembled  officers  H)f  the  corps, 
whose  verdict  on  the  examination,  with  their  general  opinion 
aa  to  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  cadet,  determines  the 
issue  or  withholding  of  the  necessary  certificate.  This  obtained, 
the  applicant  is  entitled  to  the  first  vacancy  as  sergeant  in  the 
landwehr  battalion  of  his  own  district,  and  in  due  course  to  a 
commission  in  that  regiment ;  to  which  he  continues  attached  ' 
until  the  period  of  his  military  service  expires. 

Many  of  the  young  nobility,  who  want  either  the  interest  or 
the  inclination  to  devote  their  whole  lives  to  the  army,  are 

*  In  the  Guards  the  cadet  is  allowed  after  his  first  three  per* 
sonal  attendances,  to  pay  a  private  for  taking  the  sentry  duties 
which  fall  to  his  turn. 
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among  those  who  thus  qualify  as  officers  of  a  trained  militia, 
superior  in  its  composition  to  that  of  any  other  country.  The 
majority  of  the  landwehr  conmiissions,  however,  fall  to  the 
sons  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  proprietors;  men  <rf 
means  and  local  influence,  but  outside  the  charmed  pale  of 
the  *  Junker'  class,  which  officers  the  standing  army.  It  has 
followed  as  matter  of  course,  that  the  growth  of  the  mercantile 
order,  and  its  increased  influence  in  the  state,  have  given  a 
political  character  to  the  former  force  which  very  completely 
divides  it  in  sympathy  from  the  regular  service,  and  is  at  limes 
distasteful  to  the  Crown.  This  militia,  officered  by  men  ot 
more  substance  than  the  standing  army,  and  with  its  ranks 
filled  with  old  soldiers  from  the  latter,  became  naturally  the 
more  popular  of  the  two,  and  threatened  at  some  future  day 
to  form  a  power  within  the  state.  A  jealousy  sprang  up  on 
either  side,  which  mattered  little  whilst  the  landwehr  assembled 
separately  for  their  peace  training,  but  seemed  likely  to 
paralyse  the  military  machine  devised  in  1814,  whenever  called 
on  for  active  service. 

The  tactical  system  bequeathed  by  that  year  was,  in  case 
of  threatened  war,  to  form  the  First  Call  of  the  landwehr 
(which  numbered  116  battalions)  into  brigades;  and  to  join 
to  a  brigade  of  the  line  a  brigade  of  mUitia,  to  form  each 
division  of  the  army  in  the  field.  The  reserve  men  of  the 
standing  army  being  at  the  same  time  summoned  to  fill  up 
the  numbers  of  the  battalions  and  squadrons  to  which  they 
belonged,  the  whole  active  force  thus  created  would  numb^ 
300,000  combatants.  The  ardent  spirit  of  patriotism  created 
by  French  occupation  had,  at  the  era  of  Leipsic,  wiped  away 
all  class  distinctions,  and  rendered  this  system  fully  practicable. 
Its  retention  long  gave  the  landwehr  regiments  an  importance 
iustified  by  their  gallantry  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and 
made  their  commissions  worthy  objects  of  ambition  among  the 
large  class  to  which  the  einjUhrige  belonged ;  but  the  growing 
political  difierences  between  this  and  the  King  caused  a  distrust 
of  the  force  on  the  part  of  royalty  which  ended  in  its  being 
thrust  out  of  its  former  position,  and  made  totally  secondary  to 
and  separate  from  the  standing  army. 

This  great  change,  which,  in  place  of  a  popular  system  of 
training  based  on  the  spirit  of  1814,  has  given  Prussia  once 
more  a  vast  military  machine  such  as  Frederic  and  Frederic's 
father  loved  to  rear,  was  not  brought  about  in  a  day.  Three 
times  the  Government  called  out  the  field  army  before  the  de- 
cisive hour  arrived.  In  1850,  when  his  dynastic  traditions 
caused  the  late  king  to  make  the  breach  between  the  Elector 
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of  Hesse-Cassel  and  his  subjects  a  means  of  extending  the 
popularity  of  Prussia  among  the  people  of  the  Minor  States,  as 
Austria  sought  for  the  favour  of  tiie  princes:  in  1854,  when 
pressed  by  the  Western  Powers  to  take  part  in  the  war  against 
Kussia,  he  armed  to  preserve  his  own  neutrality:  in  1859, 
when  tiie  indignation  of  all  Middle  Germany  at  the  progress  of 
French  arms  in  Italy  extended  northward  and  moved  William 
(then  Begent)  to  place  his  contingent  on  the  Rhine  as  a  threat 
to  Napoleon ;  and  though  no  hostilities  followed  to  test  the 
system  by  the  stem  proofs  of  war,  the  Government  found  it 
unready  for  action,  and  ill-suited  to  the  needs  of  a  bold  policy. 
On  each  occasion  it  was  observed  that  the  tactical  combination 
of  elements  so  diiferently  constituted  worked  badly  in  practice. 
The  landwehr  officers  showed  jealousy  both  of  the  assumed 
superiority  of  their  comrades  of  the  line  and  of  the  staff  who 
controlled  the  whole.  Educated  in  a  thorough  military  course; 
possessed  generally  of  more  means  than  tiie  regulars;  and 
commanding  soldiers  as  good  at  the  least  as  the  recruits  under 
the  latter ;  endowed,  moreover,  constitutionally  with  a  sort  of 
military  equality ;  they  gave  plain  signs  of  impatience  under 
the  actual  demands  of  their  call  to  the  field,  for  the  support  of 
a  policy  which,  in  two  of  these  instances,  was  not  heartily 
favoured  by  the  sympathies  of  the  nation. 

The  royal  government  saw  clearly  enough  that  an  army  thus 
composed  could  not  be  relied  on  for  accomplishing  the  scheme 
of  German  dominion  bequeathed  by  the  Great  Elector  and  his 
successors  as  the  hereditary  legacy  of  the  HohenzoUerns.  To 
advance  beyond  the  dual  system  established  by  Frederic — 
to  deprive  Austria  of  the  rights  formally  ceded  to  her  on  the 
erection  of  the  Bund — to  thrust  out  from  the  Confederation 
that  ancient  rival,  and  leave  Prussia  free  to  draw  to  herself  its 
weaker  elements  by  the  gravitating  force  of  nationality — these 
projects,  long  mooted  in  Berlin  councils,  required  not  merely 
bold  statesmanship  to  devise  but  a  strong  and  ready  force 
to  execute  the  plan.  The  landwehr  must  be  replaced  in 
the  field  army,  before  the  Cabinet  could  take  the  bold 
aggressive,  for  which  the  humbling  of  Austria  in  the  campaign 
of  Solferino  paved  the  way ;  and  the  alarming  growth  of 
French  power,  with  the  actual  difficulties  which  arose  from  the 
old  organisation  when  Prussia,  in  that  anxious  summer,  mo- 
bilised her  corps  on  the  Rhenish  frontier,  formed  opportune 
military  reasons  for  the  reform  which  had  long  been  contem- 
plated. That  this  reform  was  distasteful  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people  was  the  natural  consequence  of  its  execution  in 
open  disregard  of  their  right  of  granting  supplies,  and  of  their 
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avowed  leaning  to  the  landwehr.  It  is  hardly  less  clear  that  it 
was  thoroughly  in  unison  with  the  wishes  of  the  noblesse ;  for 
their  particular  interests  were  involved  in  the  coming  enlarge- 
ment of  the  regular  army^  whilst  their  natural  sympathies  were 
with  the  royalty  that  supported,  rather  than  the  middle  class 
which  threatened,  the  privileges  of  their  order.  From  the  first, 
therefore,  King  William  was  sure  of  the  support  of  his  Upp^ 
House  through  the  long  parliamentary  conflict  which  it  needed 
victory  in  the  field  to  close. 

With  this  encouragement  for  reform,  the  impression  produced 
by  the  palpable  failure  of  the  Prussian  organisation  in  1859, 
and  its  inferiority  to  that  of  France,  was  not  suffered  to  grow 
cold.  The  following  year  saw  the  national  force  receive,  by  the 
mere  will  of  the  executive,  a  change  as  complete  as  any  ever 
wrought  by  republican  vote  or  imperial  decree ;  and  notwitb- 
standmg  six  years  of  firm  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Deputies,  the  new  system  was  maintained  in  every  detail 
until  the  long-prepared-for  war  came  to  justify  its  authors  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation.     The  yearly  supply  of  recruits  actual^ 
drafted  into  the  line  was  raised  from  40,000  to  63,000 — a  dI^> 
ference  which  the  increase  of  population  since  1814  prevented 
being  specially  burdensome.    The  standing  army  was  augmented 
by  117  infantry  battalions,  72  squadrons  of  cavab*y,  31  compa^ 
nies  of  artillery,  18  of  engineers,  and  9  battalions  of  train  for 
the  hitherto  insufiicient  transport  departments.     A  far  more 
serious   innovation    was    the   prolonging   the   two   years  of 
*  reserved '  service  of  the  discharged  recruits  by  two  more. 
This  class  of  men  are  so  liable  to  sudden  call,  and  so  subject  to 
government  inspection,  as  to  be(excepting  such  as  have  qualified 
as  landwehr  officers)  but  one  degree  more  free  than  if  still  in 
the  ranks.  The  unpopularity  of  the  measure  was  complete  when 
it  appeared  that  the  special  use  of  this  doubling  of  the  line 
reserve  was  to  exclude  the  landwehr  from  their  former  position 
as  part  of  the  field  forces,  and  reduce  their  service  to  one  of 
home  garrison  or  similar  duty.     In  peace  the  standing  army  to 
be  maintained  was  now  as  large  as  before  it  would  have  been 
with  the  addition  of  the  whole  First  Call.     In  war,  when  the 
reserved  men  are  all  called  into  the  ranks,  it  numbered  300,000 ; 
or,  including  depdts  and  garrison  artillery,  380,000 ;  to  which 
the  First  Call  was  to  give*  a  second  line  of  defence  100,000 
strong.      The  men  of  the  Second  Call  were  promised  ex- 

*  This  proved  in  the  present  year  to  be  but  a  paper  estimate :  ier 
on  the  mobilisation  of  the  forces  in  the  spring,  the  numbers  were 
found  incomplete  in  both  army  and  First  Call,  and  portions  of  the 
Second  Call  were  very  early  drafted  to  take  their  places. 
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emption  from  duty  except  in  the  emergencj  of  invasion,  or 
of  deficiencies  in  the  other  lists  (a  concession  not  ungrateful  to 
citizens  past  their  thirtieth  year,  and  of  whom  five-sixths  are 
computed  to  be  married)  ;  and  the  service  in  it  was  shortened 
two  years,  in  the  First  Call  three,  as  some  compensation  for 
the  additional  time  of  attachment  to  the  line  reserves. 

Into  the  history  of  the  constitutional  struggle  which  followed 
the  promulgation  of  these  ordinances  it  is  not  needful  here  to 
enter.  The  popular  party  failed  to  shake  the  position  which 
had  been  taken  up  by  the  cabinet;  and  their  efforts  had  little 
other  effect  than  to  hurry  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment to  that  open  rupture  with  Austria  for  which  the  change 
was  expressly  made.  The  Kaiser's  vain  attempt  in  1863  to 
create  a  German  parliament,  prince-governed,  and  ready  to 

Srolong  his  presidency,  furnished  doubtless  one  strong  motive  to 
etermine  Bismarck  (whose  bold  and  successful  conduct  in  the 
crisis  made  him  thenceforward  ruler  in  Prussian  councils)  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity  of  testing  the  strength  of  the  machine 
which  existed  only  in  open  vi(dation  of  the  constitution.  The 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  then  arose;  and  Prussia  was 
enabled,  by  the  bold  spring  she  took  to  the  leadership  in  action 
against  Denmark,  to  place  Austria  in  the  secondary  position  of 
a  half-willing  ally  ;  and  to  show  to  the  world  the  impotence  of 
the  Bund,  apart  from  the  Berlin  cabinet,  for  action  in  Germany. 
Denmark  once  beaten  into  submission,  it  remained  only  to  so 
carry  on  the  system  of  joint  occupation  of  the  Duchies  as  to 
force  Austria  from  one  concession  to  another  into  hostility ; 
and  while  degmding  her  first  by  policy,  to  feign  just  so  much 
unwillingness  to  quarrel  as  might  avoid  givmg  pretext  for 
foreign  interference,  or  for  the  Kaiser  to  arm  for  war. 

The  present  year  found  the  military  system  of  1859  fairly 
complete  in  all  its  parts.  The  additions  to  the  cavalry  were 
not  mdeed  wholly  made ;  but  in  all  other  respects  the  active 
forces  were  complete  in  their  cadres ;  the  reserve  lists  full  of 
trained  men ;  and  the  whole  could  be  made  ready  for  the  field 
at  less  than  a  month's  notice.  Provided  thus  with  an  army 
whose  officers  were  utterly  devoted  to  the  Crowu,  the  power  of 
discipline  was  relied  on  for  carrying  its  mass  as  boldly  forward 
in  the  coming  campaign  as  though  the  whole  nation  had  urged 
the  war.  The  landwehrin  their  second  line  could  do  but  little 
by  tacit  disapproval ;  and  in  case  of  the  field  army's  success, 
their  military  instincts  would  lead  them  to  support  their  vic- 
torious brethren.  The  successful  intrigue  with  Italy  promised 
to  reduce  the  Austrians  to  a  numerical  inferiority  on  the 
northern  border.     Their  infantry,  if  better  trained,  was  inferior 
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in  both  composition  and  arms.  One  single  disadvantage  re- 
mained in  a  military  yiew  in  the  supposed  inferiority  of  the 
Prussian  officers^  those  of  higher  rank  especially.  Dependent 
as  these  are  on  a  tedious  and  depressing  system  of  seniority, 
the  long  peace  had  thrown  conunands  into  the  hands  of  men 
respected  for  their  connexion  with  the  struggle  against 
Napoleon,  but  past*  the  usual  age  at  which  a  general  leads  his 
troops  with  vigour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  wars  of 
Austria  in  Italy  and  Hungary  had  given  her  staff  experience, 
and  raised  up  among  them  officers  who  had  the  promise  of  fame 
in  the  prime  of  life.  One  of  these  especially  had  acquired  a 
name  beyond  that  of  any  other  soldier  in  Europe,  and  with  it 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  military  whom  it  would  fall  to  his 
lot  to  command. 

Here,  however,  came  to  the  support  of  Prussia  the  instinct 
which  had  for  generations  led  her  princes  to  give  to  that  pro- 
fession of  arms  by  which  their  house  had  risen,  the  chief  place 
in  their  studies.  The  King  himself  had  served  successfully  as 
a  commander  in  the  short  campugn  of  Baden.  His  son  and 
heir  had  been  carefully  educated  in  all  the  details  of  military 
knowledge.  His  nephew.  Prince  Frederic  Charles,  had  become 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  Prussia  as  an  earnest  devotee  of 
the  science  in  which  his  ancestor  had  instructed  all  Europe. 
He  had  been  ardent  in  the  improvement  of  Prussian  tactics 
ever  since  the  year  of  Solferino  brought  their  deficiencies  to 
light ;  and  in  his  celebrated  pamphlet,  the  Military  Memorial, 
published  in  1860,  had  appealed  to  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Kingdom  by  showing  how  the  ancient  superiority  of  its  army 
over  that  of  France  might  be  restored.  The  events  of  the 
Schleswig  campaign  (in  the  latter  part  of  which  he  commanded 
the  Prussian  contingent)  made  him  known  as  a  good  practical 
officer,  who  had  been  hitherto  regarded  as  a  theorist,  and  gave 
him  a  foremost  place  in  the  military  councils  of  Berlin.  To  him 
the  army  naturally  looked  as  their  leader  when  the  shock  with 
Austria  became  inevitable ;  but  the  claims  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
no  less  than  the  vast  extent  of  frontiers  to  be  lined,  caused 
the  division  of  the  forces  directly  opposed  to  the  Austnans  into 
the  two  great  wing^  in  which  they  afterwards  acted ;  a  third 
body  being  judged  necessary  for  the  seizure  of  Saxony  from 
King  John's  contingent,  so  as  to  conduct  this  operation  without 
uncovering  the  line  of  defence  which  guarded  Berlin  fit>m  the 

—  -   —       —  _  - ,    - 

*  Of  such  are  Herwarth,  Steinmetz,  and  Yogel.  The  former, 
with  his  younger  brothers,  left  their  school  in  1813 — the  eldest 
being  then  bat  sixteen  years  old — to  serve  in  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. 
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Elbe  to  the  Oder.  This  service  was  intrusted  to  General 
Herwarth,  whose  vigorous  performance  of  it,  coupled  with  the 
reputation  already  won  by  his  passage  of  the  Alsen  Sound  in 
1864,  fully  justified  his  retention  in  a  separate  command  to  the 
end  of  the  war. 

This  triple  division  of  the  force  directed  against  Benedek 
would,  according  to  former  theorj-,  have  borne  within  it  the 
elements  of  failure.  The  traditions  of  warfare  are  nowhere 
more  modified,  however,  than  in  this  matter.  The  Prussian 
staff  had  diligently  studied  the  lessons  given  by  the  American 
War  in  combining  field  operations,  however  distant,  by  means 
of  the  electric  telegraph.  To  this  newly  developed  power,  in 
the  hands  of  a  specially  organised  staff,  the  King  trusted  for 
the  general  direction  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  campaign, 
and  secured  the  necessary  singleness  of  will  by  intrusting  the 
sole  charge  of  its  strategical  execution  to  his  valued  adviser. 
Von  Moltke.  This  general,  son  of  a  talented  Danish  officer, 
who  enjoyed  the  pecimar  confidence  of  the  Berlin  Court  *  forty 
years  since,  was  little  known  before  the  war  beyond  the  royal 
circle,  and  the  office  in  which  his  whole  life  has  been  spent ; 
and  his  success  has  singularly  illustrated  the  truth  that  the 
larger  operations  of  strategy  may  be — where  sufficient  talent 
and  professional  knowledge  exist — in  great  part  prepared  in 
the  closet,  in  these  days  of  rapid  communication.  To  the  pen 
of  Prince  Frederic  rather  than  to  his,  are  generally  understood 
to  be  due  the  *  Royal  Ordinances  for  Exercises  of  Troops 
*  on  a  large  Scale,'  which  were  issued  to  the  Prussian  army 
shortly  before  the  Danish  War,  and  combine  the  results  of 
close  study  of  the  theory  of  tactics  with  those  derived  from 
practical  observation. 

In  this  work,  rather  than  in  the  private  *  Instructions  for 
'  Needle-musket  Drill,'  f  we  may  expect  to  discern  the  value 
placed  tipon  the  new  arm  by  the  highest  military  minds  in 
Prussia  before  the  campaigns  of  1864  and  1866  had  tested  it 
in  practice.  The  first  employment  of  the  breech-loader  against 
the  Baden  insurgents  impressed  unfavourably  the  officers  of 
the  troops  engaged,  and  left  a  vague  belief  in  the  army  (a 

*  Major  Von  Moltke  was  intrusted  with  the  Prussian  interests 
in  Diebitsch's  camp  during  the  remarkable  campaign  of  1828-9,  of 
which  he  has  left  a  thoughtful  and  scientific  history. 

f  The  drill-book  for  the  Prussian  breech-loader,  though  nominally 
secret,  has  been  read  all  over  Germany  for  many  years  past.  It  is 
commonplace  enough,  and  gives  no  clue  to  the  field  value  of  the 
weapon.  The  only  real  secresy  observed  has  been  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  fulminating  composition  used  in  the  cartridge. 
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belief  which  acted  powerftilly  on  those  of  other  nataons)  that 
its  wastefuhiess  of  ammunition  would  render  it  unfit  for  the 
uses  of  a  hard-fought  campaign.  There  were  men  above 
these,  however,  more  clear-sighted,  as  well  as  of  more  influence 
with  the  court.  They  were  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
misuse  of  the  new  ally  by  the  raw  half-trained  recruits  which 
followed  the  standards  in  the  brief  struggle  of  1849,  and  its 
power  when  skilfully  handled;  and  had  discernment  enough 
to  lay,  during  the  twelve  years  of  peace  that  succeeded,  the 
foundation  of  the  successes  of  Nachod  and  Skalitz.  The 
Ordinances  of  1861  may  be  held  to  sum  up  the  results  of  their 
study ;  and  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  of  the  late  war 
extends,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  results  will  be 
much  improved  on  by  the  experience  of  the  Bohemian  War. 

Taking  for  granted  the  probability  of  meeting  an  enemy 
aimedsolely  with  the  minig  in  some  of  its  varied  forms,  officers 
are  reminded  that  the  superiority  of  the  fire  of  the  breech- 
loader can  only  be  shown  on  an  exposed  enemy,  within 
moderate  distance  (shown  by  experiments  to  be  not  more  than 
500  paces),  and  by  giving  time  for  the  rapidity  of  the  fire  to 
tell ;  and  lliat  under  these  conditions  its  effect  will  be  threefold 
as  severe  as  that  of  the  muzzle-loader.  They  are  therefore 
taught  that  in  all  contests  of  infantry  they  must  keep  three 
objects  in  view ;  (1)  to  receive  or  approach  the  adversary  on  as 
open  ground  as  may  be ;  (2)  to  endeavour  to  keep  him  as  long 
as  possible  engaged  in  a  musketry  contest;  *  and  (3)  to  handle 
the^  own  troops  in  deep  formation.  The  value  of  this  last  re- 
commendation is  explained  by  the  statement,  that  a  line  of 
300  men  firing  in  front  will  be  equal  at  the  least  to  900  of  the 
enemy ;  and  that,  when  once  he  is  disordered,  the  rear  parts  of 
the  column,  with  their  fresh  men  and  full  pouches,  can  be 
thrown  out  upon  the  flanks  to  drive  in  and  turn  those  of  the 
mass  opposed  to  them.  This  practice,  no  doubt,  is  the  secret 
of  those  sudden  flank  attacks  which  surprised  the  Austrian 
officers,  and  caused  them  such  severe  losses  in  prisoners. 

Had  the  Prussian  staff,  it  will  be  asked,  no  reliance  on  the 
weapon  for  skirmishing,  or  driving  the  enemy  from  cover?  Not 

*  It  is  here  that  the  chief  difference  is  to  be  found  between  these 
instructions  and  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Military  Memorial. 
The  latter  strongly  insists  on  the  necessity  of  constantly  taking  the 
offensive,  in  order  to  raise  the  moral  power  of  the  army.  It  is 
evident  that  the  royal  writer,  at  that  time  at  least,  did  not  comprfr* 
bend  the  enormous  advantage  which  the  breech-loader  gives  for  the 
defensive  against  the  advance  of  an  assaalting  colamn  attempting  to 
close. 
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much,  it  would  appear,  from  the  theoretical  views  in  this  work  : 
and  the  lesson  which  should  have  been  taught  the  troops 
opposed  is  no  less  clear  from  this,  than  from  the  actual  fact  of 
the  complete  failure  of  Prince  Frederic's  attack  at  Sadowa  on 
the  very  poorly  intrenched  position  of  the  Austrians.  For  the 
defence  of  posts,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  specially  noted  in  the 

*  Instructions  *  that  the  needle-gun  will  prove  of  much  value — 

*  provided/  adds  the  unknown  author,  with  a  touch  of  hesita- 
tion, ^  that  there  be  cartridges  enough.'  In  this  part  only  is 
to  be  traced  some  lingering  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  patting 
in  the  hands  of  the  soldier  the  means  of  so  quickly  getting  rid 
of  the  contents  of  his  pouch.  This,  doubtless,  it  was  that 
prompted  the  Prussian  staff  to  look,  before  war  came,  for  the 
proper  remedy  to  this  one  weak  point  of  their  system,  by  in- 
creasing and  distributing  the  small-arm  reserves  of  ammunition 
in  the  manner  Mr.  Hozier  has  described.  The  ascertained  fact 
that  a  certain  fraction  of  the  privates  engaged  at  Koniggratz 
actually  got  rid  of  ninety  rounds,  is  proof  sufficient  that  these 
precautions  were  not  misplaced.  It  affords  also  some  justifica- 
tion for  the  doubts  which  were  everywhere  expressed  among 
military  men,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  using  so  quick-shooting  an 
arm  with  advantage,  in  the  excitement  of  a  prolonged  action. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  superior  intelligence  of  the 
Prussian  soldiery,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  new  arm  ; 
and  it  is  quite  true  that,  in  the  late  campaign,  the  armies  that 
invaded  Bohemia  brought  with  them  a  large  leaven  of  the 
educated  classes  from  their  reserved  lists — einjdhrige  who  had 
not  passed  as  officers — equal  in  all  social  respects  to  those 
volunteers  of  whom  our  own  nation  is  so  justly  proud.  This 
peculiar  condition  once  known,  its  advantages  have  been 
sung  to  the  full  by  the  mass  of  hasty  writers  who  worship 
success  in  Bismarck's  person,  and  gaze  only  on  the  bright  side 
of  the  Prussian  shield.  H  istory,  however,  should  have  clearer 
eyes  in  so  grave  a  matter ;  and  the  truth,  when  fuUy  appa- 
rent,  if  not  quite  new  to  certain  of  these  ready  penmen,  will 
astonish  those  who  have  been  guided  by  their  teaching.  It  is 
natural,  no  doubt,  that  correspondents  trusted,  fdted,  smiled  on 
by  the  staff  of  an  army,  should  adopt  the  views  current  at 
head-quarters,  and  give  little  heed  to  the  gossip  of  the  private's 
mess.  Yet  it  is  hardly  credible  that  anyone  of  observation 
should  have  watched  the  armies  prepared  for  the  forward  rush 
Mrhich  was  to  end  in  so  great  a  triumph,  and  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  deep-seated  disaffection  which,  up  to  the  hour 
of  the  first  victory,  threatened  to  baffle  the  strategy  of  Moltke 
and  the  policy  of  Bismarck.     We  speak  not  here  on  the 
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authority  of  single  Prussians  removed  from  the  war,  nor  that 
of  the  unanimous  assertion  of  the  liberals  in  the  Minor  States  : 
but  from  the  testimony  of  careful  witnesses.  Murmurs  and 
threats  against  the  then  unpopular  minister  were  no  less  plainly 
heard  in  the  camps  around  Glatz  and  Gorlitz,  than  in  the  de- 
mocratic circles  of  Frankfurt  or  the  courts  of  Austria^s  allies. 
Curses  on  the  author  of  the  *  One  Man's  War '  were  as  plentiful 
in  Herwarth's  corps,  even  after  the  successful  overrunning  of 
Saxony,  as  when  the  order  came  which  dragged  the  Reservisten 
unwillingly  from  their  homes  at  the  call  of  their  ambitious 
rulers.  Though  ^ thinking' — according  to  a  remarkable  ex- 
pression in  the  preface  of  the  original  Frankfurt  edition  of  the 
Military  Memorial — *  is  forbidden  to  the  soldiers  of  Prussia ; ' 
though  '  there  be,'  according  to  the  same  authority,  *  an  im- 
*  passable  gulf  between  the  noble  officer  and  the  private;'  the 
admixture  of  intelligence  introduced  by  the  volunteer  element, 
acting  on  the  increased  education  of  the  mass  of  the  soldiery, 
gave  promise  of  fearful  danger  to  the  government  which  had 
provoked  the  war,  had  anytUng  short  of  success,  both  speedy 
and  great,  been  its  result 

On  such  success  Bismarck  staked  and  threw.  Much  of  the 
disaffection  sure  to  be  produced  by  the  mobilising  of  the  army 
in  its  new  form  he  was  prepared  K)r ;  but  with  this  danger  the 
measure  brought  in  his  eyes  the  remedy.  Austria,  though 
successful  in  deceiving  her  own  wellwishers  as  to  the  extent  of 
her  resources  in  Bohemia,  had  not  blinded  his  keener  observa- 
tion. Barely  200,000  men,  and  those  with  an  incomplete  com- 
nussariat,  were  all  that  her  favoured  general  could  command  to 
the  north  of  Vienna ;  so  sorely  were  her  resources  taxed  by 
the  attempt  to  maintain  the  hold  on  Italy  which  has  cost  the 
Hapsburgs  so  dear.  It  is  true  that  from  the  lesser  States  a 
diversion  was  hoped  for  against  Prussia,  which  would  give 
time  for  the  slower  power  to  assemble  reserves  existing  as  yet 
only  on  paper;  and  enable  her,  as  in  1813,  to  issue  forth  with 
advantage  from  the  great  angle  of  Bohemia  when  preconcerted 
delay  had  done  its  work.  Bismarck,  however,  was  here  more 
wise  than  Napoleon.  Delay  there  was  none  on  his  side,  save 
just  what  was  needed  for  bringing  out  the  new  Field  Army  in 
its  full  strength ;  and  in  view  of  the  doubtful  spirit  existing 
in  its  lower  ranks,  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  which  was  to 
be  won  by  striking  home  tigainst  Benedek,  and  the  danger  of 
relying  for  the  main  shock  on  any  part  of  the  landwehr,  the 
bold  resolve  was  arrived  at  which  gave  Moltke  the  means  of 
success,  by  placing  on  a  single  frontier  almost  the  whole  of  the 
regular  forces.     Almost  the  whole ;  because  thus  only  could 
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easy  aiid  complete  success  against  Benedek  be  obtained :  and 
yet  not  quite  all ;  because  the  local  circumstances  of  Western 
Prussia  rendered  it  impossible  to  strip  that  district  entirely  of 
regular  troops. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Westphalian  and  Rhenish 
provinces  were  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
interlying  territories  (now  annexed)  of  Hanover,  Hesse  Cassel, 
and  Nassau.  Of  these  Powers,  all  favouring  Austria,  the  first 
possessed  an  army  of  20,000  men ;  formidable  by  its  training, 
its  traditions,  and  even  its  weapons,  which  were  Prussian.  If 
opposed  by  no  troops  but  landwehr,  it  seemed  probable  that 
this  force  might  maintain  itself  against  their  attacks;  might 
even  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  Lower  Khine  and 
Berlin ;  and  form  a  powerful  advanced  guard  to  the  levies  to 
be  raised  by  Bavaria  and  her  allies  upon  the  Main ;  so  that 
the  latter  might  be  enabled  by  a  very  slight  advance  to  unite 
with  the  Hanoverians,  and  threaten  that  capital.  To  avoid 
this  special  danger,  a  full  division,  forming  one-half  of  the 
7th  (Vogel's)  corps,  was  collected  under  General  Groeben  at 
jVIinden.  Vogel  himself,  a  fierce  old  soldier  of  the  Blucher 
school,  was  to  command ;  and  to  aid  him  in  the  occupation  of 
Hanover,  the  troops  under  Manteuffel  (which  had  just  driven 
the  Austrians  out  of  Holstein)  were  to  move  southward  to  his 
support ;  and  the  landwehr  of  the  adjacent  districts  (most  of 
them  assembling  at  Wetzlar  under  General  Beyer)  were  added 
to  his  command.  Of  the  successes  he  obtained — extraordinary 
in  their  way,  but  derived  chiefly  from  the  divisions  of  his 
opponents  and  the  moral  support  of  the  Bohemian  victories — 
we  have  no  space  to  speak.  It  is  of  more  importance  to 
observe  that  he  was  left  to  operate  partly  with  the  distrusted 
landwehr  (whose  recent  mutiny  at  Frankfurt,  in  the  hour  of 
Prussia's  rejoicing  proves  their  sentiments  far  other  than  those 
of  unreasoning  loyalty);  in  order  that  the  superiority  of 
Moltke  might  be  assured  on  the  Bohemian  frontier.  Here  the 
other  half  of  Vogel's  corps,  added  to  Herwarth's,  formed  the 
third  or  Elbe  army,  which  after  occupying  Saxony  became  part 
of  the  general  force  destined  for  the  invasion.  Deducting 
Goeben's  division;  and  excluding  also  the  garrison  artillery, 
depots,  Holstein  troops,  and  the  necessary  detachments,  there 
were  assembled,  under  the  three  commanders,  eight  and  a  half 
of  the  nine  mobilised  corps  of  the  regular  army,  numbering, 
according  to  the  lowest  Prussian  estimate,  260,000  fighting 
men. 

To  bring  this  great  army  over  the  mountains,  and  unite  it 
before  the  enemy,  was  the  problem  to  be  solved.     This  once 
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accomplislied^  the  superiority  of  numbers,  weapons,  and  phy- 
sical condition  would  lie  on  the  side  of  the  PrussianB;  and 
the  Austrian  chief  could  hope  only  by  some  successful  de- 
fensive scheme  to  prevent  the  threatened  danger.  It  is  easy 
to  condemn  defeat  and  criticise  misfortune;  and  to  speak 
briefly,  Benedek's  own  generalship  will  not  bear  examinadon  in 
detail.  From  the  first,  however,  the  rapid  tactics  with  which 
the  Austrians  had  of  late  years  manoeuvered  their  infiemtry, 
proved  ineffectual  (as  the  I^russians  had  plainly  foreseen)  in 
attacks  made  on  open  ground  in  face  of  the  needle*gUL  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Ghiblenz  used  any  better 
mode  on  the  27th,  when  he  obtained  his  advantage  over  Bonin 
before  Trautenau — ^the  only  success  of  his  side  during  the 
campaign.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  left  unsupported ;  was 
turned  next  day  by  the  advance  of  the  guards  through  the 
unguarded  pass  of  Eipel  on  his  flank ;  and  the  progress  con- 
tinued, without  further  check,  which  united  the  Prussians 
around  Horwitz.  Benedek  was  less  happy  here  than  Lacy; 
although  had  he  taught  his  troops  to  follow  the  lesson  be- 
queathed by  the  latter,  and  to  keep  to  the  defensive,  his  success 
might  have  been  the  same  as  his  predecessor's.  A  few  days' 
arrest  of  the  Prussian  advance  would  have  made  a  strange 
change  in  the  tone  of  that  triumphant  army ;  as  even  the  three 
hours  of  uncertainty  at  Sadowa  showed  by  its  serious  effect  upon 
their  staff. 

Even  so  late  as  that  day  of  Austria's  ruin,  had  Benedek 
guarded  his  right  with  the  same  care  as  his  centre,  who  can 
say  what  would  have  been  the  result?  It  needed  a  gross 
tactical  error,  unequalled  even  at  Austerlitz,  to  give  the 
Prussians  the  victory,  which  their  superior  combinations  as  to 
numbers,  and  their  moral  advantage  from  the  recent  successes 
of  the  needle-gun,  seemed  to  ensure  beforehand.  If  here  we 
condenm  Benedek  for  his  ill-fought  battle,  let  us  not  forget 
that  Napoleon  fell  before  the  same  disproportion  *  of  numbers 
at  Leipsic ;  and  that  the  Austrian  general  at  least  escapes  the 

*  According  to  the  fairest  estimate  (that  of  Cathcart),  the  num- 
bers engaged  on  the  great  day  of  Leipsic  were,  on  the  side  of  the 
allies,  230,000,  of  the  French,  160,000.  At  Koniggratz,  the  Prus- 
sians had  260,000,  the  Austrians,  185,000,  by  the  most  moderate 
accounts.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  exceeds  in  dimensions  the 
former — previously  the  greatest  battle,  as  to  mere  numbers,  recorded 
in  any  authentic  history.  There  is  a  strange  tactical  similaritj 
between  these  two  gigantic  conflicts  ;  and  in  each  the  defeat,  thoogli 
not  (as  certain  partisan  writers  allege)  due  to,  was  enhanced  by,  the 
defection  of  contingents  fighting  against  their  wilL 
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censure  which  is  fairly  due  to  the  French  Emperor  for  an  ill- 
secured  retreat.  That  the  army  was  brought  across  the  Elbe 
the  same  evening,  was  due  no  less  to  his  precautions  as  to 
bridges,  than  to  the  fine  conduct  of  the  Austrian  cavalry. 
Had  Blucher's  spirit  been  with  the  pursuing  horse,  the  war 
should  have  ended  on  the  field  without  further  effort  The 
prosperous  staff  of  the  victors,  and  the  pens  they  have  in- 
spired, have  done  but  scant  justice  to  their  opponents  in  this 
matter. 

If  it  be  asked  what  moral  should  our  nation  draw  from  the 
history  of  the  recent  war,  the  reply  must  needs  be  twofold.  A 
military  writer  cannot  but  observe  that  the  new  Prussian  system 
is  not  merely  firmly  established  in  North  Germany  by  Bis- 
marck's success,  but  that  it  is  more  than  likely  to  become,  with 
some  modifications,  that  of  the  other  chief  Powers  of  the  Con- 
tinent. It  behoves  our  statesmen  to  look  closely  to  that  of 
their  country,  and  to  see  whether  it  may  not,  without  increase 
of  the  paid  staff,  be  made  more  elastic,  in  case  of  the  sudden  de- 
mands which  war  would  inevitably  bring.  That  our  infantry 
must  be  not  only  armed  with  the  breech-loader,  but  trained 
especially  to  its  use ;  that  our  light  artillery  must  learn  to  put 
but  little  faith  in  the  practical  effect  of  fire  at  long  ranges ;  that 
cavalry  are  still  essential  to  the  service  of  an  army  in  the  field; 
are  obvious  lessons  of  detail.  Not  less  so  is  it  one,  that  what- 
ever combatant  force  is  maintained,  the  complete  equipment 
and  machinery  for  the  service  of  a  much  larger  one  must  be 
prepared  and  kept  at  all  times  ready  for  immediate  use. 

There  are  deeper  and  graver  questions  to  be  solved  than 
these,  since  Prussia's  success  was  won.  It  may  be  that  those 
have  truth  on  their  side  who  say  that  Bismarck  is  but 
an  instrument  for  working  out  the  longed-for  unity  of  the 
German  race ;  and  that  his  task  once  done,  the  minister,  with 
the  monarch  he  guides,  will  sink  into  secondary  positions  before 
the  progress  of  constitutional  government  We  confess  that 
we  are  not  so  sanguine.  It  is  too  early  by  far  to  attempt  to 
foretell  the  end  of  this  mighty  drama :  but  there  are  signs,  in 
the  threat  lately  hurled  at  peaceful  Belgium ;  in  the  dark 
allusions  to  the  opening  Eastern  question ;  in  the  demand  for 
funds  in  hand  against  some  new  war  foreseen  yet  not  plainly 
spoken  of,  which  may  well  make  the  greatest  lover  of  the  doc- 
trine of  nationaUties  doubt  whether  l£e  new  empire — ^foimded 
as  it  was,  and  built  up  on  Sclavonic  spoils — will  of  necessity 
stay  its  bounds  where  the  German  tongue  ceases  to  be  spoken* 

We  have  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  pages  to  trace  the 
historical  growth  of  the  military  power  of  Prussia,  and  to 
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describe  the  present  condition  of  the  military  institutions  which 
have  suddenly  conferred  upon  her  an  indisputable  supremacy 
in  Germany^  and  one  of  the  foremost  political  positions  in 
Europe ;  and  we  have  done  no  injustice  to  tiie  patriotism  of 
her  princes^  the  dexterity  of  her  statesmen,  and  the  valour  of 
her  armies.  But  the  triumphant  success  of  a  great  military 
conspiracy  against  the  existence  of  her  own  confederates 
and  allies,  who  were  ill-prepared  for  so  fierce  a  contest,  and 
the  political  results  to  Northern  Germany,  although  in  them- 
selves advantageous,  cannot  efface  the  recollection  of  the 
scandalous  duplicity  and  falsehood,  on  the  part  of  the  Frusnan 
Court,  which  marked  every  stage  of  the  late  transactions,  or  of 
the  mysterious  and  clandestine  understanding  which  procured 
the  neutrality  of  France.  The  unchecked  success  of  Prussia 
in  this  enterprise  has  given  an  irreparable  blow  to  political 
morality  ;  it  has  shaken  all  trust  in  those  public  engagements 
on  which  the  peace  of  the  world  depends ;  it  has  taught  man- 
kind once  more  the  cruel  lesson  that  strength  alone,  and  not 
law,  can  give  them  security ;  it  has  placed  all  the  smaller  states 
of  continental  Europe  at  the  mercy  of  three  or  four  colossal 
empires ;  and  it  has  compelled  even  these  empires  to  augment 
their  immense  military  establishments,  and  to  press  their  whole 
adult  male  population  into  the  ranks  of  their  armies.  Great 
indeed  must  be  the  advantages  and  political  results  of  the  new 
system  to  be  established  by  the  Prussian  arms,  which  can  com- 
pensate mankind  for  these  positive  evils.  But  what  are  these 
results  ?    Let  us  try  them  by  a  single  test 

Hostilities  commenced  in  the  Elbe  Duchies  because  it  was 
not  to  be  endured  by  the  German  nation  that  two  small  pro- 
vinces, in  which  the  German  race  preponderated,  should  be  cut 
off  from  the  German  Fatherland,  and  governed  by  a  foreign 
sovereign.  To  win  these  Duchies  back  to  Germany,  the  Danish 
Monarchy  was  dismembered,  a  solenm  treaty  was  broken,  and 
Prussia  has  now  settled  the  question  by  annexing  them  to  her 
own  dominions.  But  the  very  same  operations  which  accom- 
plished this  object,  have  produced  contrary  results  at  the 
opposite  exti-emity  of  Germany.  There,  too,  are  German 
Duchies  and  German  provinces,  inhabited  by  eight  millions  of 
Germans,  including  the  first  of  German  capitals,  and  identified 
with  the  whole  current  of  German  history.  Is  it  credible  that 
the  Duchies  of  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  the  Tyrol,  &c.,  have 
been  ejected  from  the  German  State,  by  the  very  same  policy 
used  to  bring  the  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  into  it? 
The  Treaty  of  Nikolsburg  has  in  fact  dismembered  Germany, 
and  consigned  these  important  German  provinces  to  f(xm  part 
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of  a  monarchy,  now  expressly  excluded  from  Germany  and 
linked  to  those  non-German  elements  which  numerically  i)re- 
ponderate  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  They  are  now,  in  fact, 
the  German  appendages  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia-  At  the  same  time  the  independent  States  of  South 
Germany,  too  large  to  be  absorbed  by  Prussia,  but  too  weak 
to  stand  alone,  are  left  to  form  a  pretended  confederacy  with- 
out the  possibility  of  its  duration.  In  other  words,  all  that 
could  add  to  the  paramount  force  of  Prussia  has  been  seized 
and  incorporated  by  her ;  but  the  remainder  of  Germany  has 
been  deprived  of  its  former  constitution,  without  even  the 
liberty  to  form  new  combinations.  These  considerations  suffice 
to  demonstrate  that  the  terms  of  the  recent  treaty  of  peace  are 
insincere  and  incomplete.  Germany  cannot  be  really  owe,  until 
North  and  South,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  Vienna,  Munich, 
and  Stutgard,  as  well  as  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Hanover,  have 
a  fair  and  equal  share  of  national  rights;  and  ere  that  end  be 
accomplished  the  House  of  Hohenzollem  may  have  to  make 
the  same  sacrifices  to  the  popular  cause,  which  it  has  recently 
exacted  from  the  allies  it  has  betrayed  and  the  adversaries  it 
lias  conquered. 
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